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THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  NAVY. 

Our  war  with  Spain  was  too  brief  to  provide  many  examples  to  be 
followed,  or  many  warnings  to  be  heeded.  There  were  plenty  of  in- 
cidents and  accidents;  but  most  of  them  were  of  the  old,  accustomed 
kind  familiar  to  seafaring  men.  Those  that  were  new,  that  bore  upon 
the  modern  questions  as  yet  unsettled, — of  guns,  armor,  speed,  and  tac- 
tics,— were  of  too  infrequent  occurrence  to  supply  that  cumulative  evi- 
dence which  only  long  wars  can  provide,  but  which  is  so  earnestly 
desired  by  the  framers  of  a  naval  policy  for  the  future  of  a  maritime 
people.  "Guard  yourself  against  false  deductions,"  was  the  constant 
cry  of  one  of  the  friendly  foreigners  present  with  us  during  the  Cuban 
campaign.  "  Beware  of  generalizing  upon  the  slight  data  this  war  pro- 
vides. Remember  that  the  enemy  was  very  feeble,  and  did  not  furnish 
you  with  reliable  war  evidence  upon  which  to  base  future  action  in  ship- 
building or  in  planning  naval  campaigns." 

All  this  was  true  and  pertinent.  The  instruments  of  modern  naval 
war  had  not  undergone  the  long  strains  needed  to  test  thoroughly  their 
endurance.  There  were  not  enough  fights  to  guide  surely  the  tactics  of 
future  fleets.  If  at  San  Juan  in  Porto  Rico  we  found  that  the  smoke 
of  our  guns  delayed  and  confused  our  fire  against  the  batteries,  this  was 
only  what  we  knew  would  happen,  and  what  our  able  Ordnance  Bureau 
was  striving  day  and  night  to  remedy  by  providing  us  with  smokeless 
powder.  If  against  the  Morro  and  Socapa  batteries  at  Santiago  we  found 
our  fire  always  effective  to  silence  the  enemy's  guns,  but  practically 
ineffective  to  destroy  beyond  repair  the  Spanish  earthworks,  this,  too, 
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2  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  NAVY. 

was  only  what  we  anticipated ;  for  navies  have  always  known  that  ships 
against  forts  are  finally  victorious  only  when  marines  or  army  troops 
are  at  hand  to  take  immediate  possession,  under  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  of 
the  silenced  works  before  reoccupation  can  be  effected  by  the  dispossessed 
enemy.  If,  again,  when  matched  against  Cervera's  squadron,  we  found 
ourselves  fully  prepared  with  torpedoes  in  five  ships  of  the  line,  and 
Cervera's  four  ships  and  two  destroyers  likewise  ready  with  them,  but 
that,  although  conditions  of  sea  and  weather  were  favorable  to  torpedo 
work,  no  such  work  was  done,  or  scarcely  thought  of,  and  that,  further, 
the  battle  was  practically  decided  by  gun-fire  before  the  fleets  had  even 
approached  torpedo  range,  this  fact — which  it  must  be  confessed  is  real 
evidence — has  to  be  considered  apart.  The  battle  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  only  a  few  isolated  battles,  whose  joint  evidence  is  certainly  against 
torpedo  efficiency  in  naval  engagements,  but  is  too  slight  in  amount  to 
have  great  weight  against  this  now  established  arm  of  naval  warfare,  as 
it  is  believed  by  many  to  be.  Had  several  fleet  fights  occurred  in  this 
war  and  in  the  Chino- Japanese  War;  had  the  Spaniard  proved  a  more 
formidable  antagonist;  or  had  the  Chinese  held  up  their  heads  against 
the  Japanese,  this  question  and  many  others  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  region  of  doubt  and  darkness  in  which  they  are  now  hidden. 

Some  details  have  a  better  light  thrown  upon  them.  For  instance, 
the  armored  belt  at  the  water-line  has  met  with  a  distinct  reverse.  Of 
course  a  hole  there  is  very  serious ;  but  it  seems,  from  our  Santiago  battle, 
that  the  chance  of  being  struck  at  that  place  does  not  justify  extravagant 
protection.  It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  to  be  hit  there.  But  our  fleet 
fired  several  thousand  projectiles  at  the  Spanish  fleet  on  July  3,  most  of 
them  in  the  first  hour  of  the  action.  All  were  well  aimed,  and  many  of 
them  hit  the  ships ;  yet  the  examination  after  the  battle  indicated  that 
no  serious  injury  was  sustained  by  them  at  the  water-line,  nor  near 
enough  to  it  to  cause  their  armor  belts  to  be  of  any  essential  service. 

Although  this  was  but  one  battle,  the  number  of  shots  fired,  the  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  gunnery  practice  existing  on  the  morning  of  the 
engagement,  and  the  absence  of  any  water-line  hits  on  Cervera's  ships 
(so  far  as  they  could  be  examined),  constitute  weighty  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  distribution  of  armor,  and  force  upon  us  the  propriety  of  dimin- 
ishing the  thickness  of  plates  at  the  water-line,  of  carrying  this  thick- 
ness higher  up  to  protect  the  men  at  the  upper-deck  batteries,  and  of 
extending  the  metal  to  the  bow  and  stern.  The  small  number  of  hits 
with  the  heavy  guns,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  smaller  calibres,  suggest 
to  some  the  wisdom  of  substituting  in  future  battleships  six  11 -inch,  or 
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eight  10-inch,  guns  for  the  four  13-inch  at  present  in  use.  Another 
change  hinted  at  by  a  few,  but  finding  little  advocacy  as  yet,  is  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  turrets,  or  their  abolition,  and  the  assem- 
bling of  the  principal  guns  of  the  ship  in  an  armored  compartment  or 
citadel,  thus  reverting  to  a  former  stage  in  the  development  of  modern 
men-of-war. 

The  question  of  liquid  fuel  for  our  future  navy  forces  itself  to  the 
front  as  the  solution  of  many  difficulties  and  as  the  remedy  of  serious 
defects.  The  supply  of  seamen ;  the  need  of  more  marines  to  be  at  the 
call  of  the  commanding  admiral ;  the  number  and  class  of  torpedo-boats ; 
the  proper  role  to  assign  to  monitors, — these  and  many  other  details 
deeply  concern  the  future  of  our  navy. 

However  important  these  questions  of  equipment  and  proportion 
may  be, — and  they  are,  without  doubt,  of  the  utmost  importance,  naval 
efficiency  being  based  upon  perfection  in  the  details  of  jpersonnel  and 
materiel, — we  must  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  the  fleet  itself  as  determined  by  our  national  policy. 

In  a  proper  treatment  of  these  matters  we  should  consider,  first,  the 
future  needs  of  the  country ;  deduce  from  them  the  size  and  kind  of 
fleet  essential  to  meet  these  needs ;  determine  therefrom  the  number  and 
kind  of  vessels  requisite  as  the  units  of  this  fleet;  then  decide  how 
many  of  these  shall  be  built  per  year,  how  they  shall  be  manned,  what 
dry  docks,  repair-ships,  colliers,  and  supply-ships  shall  be  provided  and 
when  they  shall  be  ready,  and,  finally,  how  this  force  shall  be  distrib- 
uted, and  in  what  strategic  centres  we  shall  prepare  fitting  naval  bases 
for  its  maintenance  and  preservation.  This  is  the  logical,  but  unusual, 
method, — the  common-sense  way  which  is  so  uncommon.  We  suspect 
similar  methods  applied  to  armies,  in  reading  of  the  Roman  Legion  in  its 
prime;  we  recognize  them  quite  plainly  in  the  fighting  of  the  German 
army  against  France  in  1870  ;  but  we  fail  to  find  other  marked  instances. 
Truly  the  logical  method  is  the  rare  one. 

Now  that  our  future  policy  begins  to  shape  itself,  and  the  nation 
realizes  its  new  responsibilities,  we  can  consider  with  reasonable  thor- 
oughness the  future  requirements  of  the  country,  and  determine  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  naval  force 
that  will  fulfil  those  requirements.  The  country  has  slept  long, — a 
healthy  slumber, — but  has  grown  meanwhile ;  and  we  do  not  recognize 
at  once  that  the  youth  that  slept  has  awakened  a  giant.  This  slight 
scratch  of  war  in  the  Antilles  and  Manila  has  broken  our  long  rest; 
and  as  we  rouse  and  look  about  us  we  find  our  bulk  unwieldv,  our  clothes 
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but  shrunken  rags,  and  our  voice  grown  strong  and  loud,  disturbing  our 
neighbors  and  surprising  ourselves. 

We  look  abroad,  and  find  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
vast  and  rich  territories.  We  did  not  want  them.  We  had  argued 
against  them  for  a  century.  Our  national  saints  had  warned  us  against 
them.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  a  strongly  conscientious 
people  that  we  should  limit  our  forcible  seizure  of  lands  to  the  Indians' ; 
and  that  there  should  be  no  more  of  that,  now  that  we  had  taken  prac- 
tically all  there  was  to  take.  We  never  meant  it  to  be  so ;  and  we  fret 
more  or  less  about  it.  We  say  we  meant  to  grow  great  and  strong  and 
rich,  while  avoiding  all  the  natural  consequences  of  greatness,  especially 
its  responsibilities  and  pains.  We  at  least  intended  to  choose  for  our- 
selves the  cares  and  troubles  we  contemplated  undertaking.  We  in- 
vited greatness  to  come  to  us  and  remain  with  us ;  and  now  many  of 
its  inseparable  associates  have  come  with  it.  Therefore  now  that  it  is 
here  as  a  permanency,  and  we  recognize  the  fact;  with  Porto  Eico  abso- 
lutely ours;  with  Cuba  ours  to  defend  and  maintain  during  the  years 
she  will  be  growing  up  to  the  age  and  strength  to  maintain  herself, — 
now  that  all  this  has  come  to  pass,  and  that  from  a  semi-political,  semi- 
commercial  association  of  small  though  sturdy  colonies,  we  have  ex- 
panded into  an  empire,  and  are  now  the  imperial  republic  of  the  world, 
our  home-keeping  youth  must  realize  that  homely  wit  is  out  of  place, 
and  that  plans  for  the  future  must  be  made  by  minds  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  imperial  resources  may  be  needed  to  preserve  these  possessions 
that  have  fallen  to  us,  to  protect  their  feeble  peoples,  and  to  aid  them 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  political  happiness  and  freedom  hitherto  de- 
nied them. 

How  shall  these  resources  be  expanded,  to  maintain  in  years  to  come 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Republic  in  its  new  relations  to  the  world  ? 
They  must  be  distributed  wisely  and  economically  among  the  various 
departments  of  the  government.  Of  these  the  writer  may  consider 
only  the  navy,  together  with  commerce  in  so  far  as  it  requires  a  navy 
to  foster  or  protect  it.  The  future  of  our  navy  becomes,  then,  a  matter 
of  unusual  interest  to  the  country,  now  that  national  conditions,  present 
and  future,  indicate  its  importance,  its  vital  necessity,  to  the  nation. 

The  situation  may  thus  be  briefly  stated:  In  the  Atlantic,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Caribbean,  the  United  States  has  interests  that 
even  during  this  generation  will  be  paramount  and  pressing.  Nature 
has  so  distributed  the  land  and  water  south  of  us,  has  so  placed  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  that  the  commercial 
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and  naval  Power  which  shall  occupy  this  continent,  and  rule  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  dominate  those  seas  and 
islands,  whether  that  dominance  be  friendly  and  commercial  or  warlike. 
The  establishment  of  this  control  has  been  long  delayed  by  our  inher- 
ited traditions  against  expansion  and  by  our  eagerness  to  develop  our 
own  country  and  to  grow  rich  within  ourselves.  The  strength  of  these 
traditions  has  been  enormous.  They  have  stood  firm  against  the  disor- 
ders of  neighboring  states  and  against  the  wish  of  feeble  races  to  ally 
themselves  with  us.  They  have  remained  unmoved  before  our  commer- 
cial needs,  the  necessities  of  future  strategy,  and  the  encroachments  of 
other  nations.  But  all  things  must  have  an  end ;  and  when,  nerved  to 
the  effort  by  the  "  Maine  "  horror,  we  stretched  out  a  strong  arm  to  pun- 
ish, control  and  the  responsibilities  of  control  fell  instantly  upon  us  and 
are  now  ours. 

We  find  ourselves  now  in  a  position  to  dominate  that  great  barrier 
ridge  of  the  Antilles,  the  strong  first  line  of  defence  for  a  future  isthmian 
canal.  The  results  of  successful  war  have  placed  us  in  the  position  that 
naturally  belongs  to  us.  This  situation  will  work  itself  out  harmoni- 
ously and  with  a  minimum  of  effort  on  our  part.  Whatever  accidents 
or  mishaps  occur,  we  shall,  while  remedying  them,  be  floating  toward 
our  goal ;  for  we  work  with  the  current  nature  has  caused  to  flow. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  this  condition  to  be  so  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippines.  The  connection  between  them  and  the  United 
States  must  be  for  a  considerable  period  in  some  degree  artificial.  They 
cost  us  little  to  gain,  thanks  to  the  gallantry  of  Dewey  and  his  fleet; 
but  it  will  demand  at  first  much  energy  to  hold  them,  such  as  one  must 
put  forth  who  swims  against  a  contrary  current.  Therefore,  when  we 
consider  the  future  of  the  navy  as  to  its  use  in  the  Philippines,  we  shall 
find  the  force  required  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  desired  results  than 
in  the  Antilles  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Let  us  return  to  the  regions  south  of  us.  They  will  be  controlled 
by  the  nation  whose  fleets  are  there  supreme.  The  number  of  troops  to 
garrison  the  strong  places  can  be  determined  accurately :  but  the  con- 
nection between  them  and  our  own  soil  will  be  by  water ;  and  upon  the 
fleet  depends  finally  the  continuance  of  supremacy. 

What  has  our  fleet  to  do  in  the  future  ?  It  has  certain  peace  duties 
for  its  cruisers  and  gunboats ;  such  as  surveys  and  the  occupation  of 
bays  and  rivers  needing  the  presence  of  the  flag  in  order  that  trade  may 
feel  secure.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  commercial  in  their  charac- 
ter, the  navy  during  peace  should  select  the  roadsteads  and  harbors 
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where  great  fleets  may  assemble  in  times  of  war  or  when  hostilities 
are  impending ;  where  the  battleships  and  their  attendant  vessels  may 
lie  secure  and  in  some  degree  of  comfort,  well  provided  from  day  to  day 
with  coal,  water,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  yet  not  pent  up  in  some 
small-necked  bottle  of  a  bay,  which  may  be  corked  at  will  by  a  "  Merri- 
mac  "  or  a  "  Mercedes  " ;  where  powerful  fleets  may  wait,  but  not  waste 
all  their  energies  in  waiting ;  where  they  may  rest  and  yet  not  impair 
that  mobility  which  is  strategic  vitality.  These  works  of  preparation 
for  war  and  of  clearing  the  paths  of  sea  trade  are  for  times  of  peace ;  and 
among  them  must  be  included  the  estimating  of  war  force  needed,  and 
the  number  of  battleships  our  line  of  battle  will  require  among  the  seas 
and  islands  south  of  us.  Here  we  approach  the  concrete  questions  in- 
cluded in  the  title  of  this  article. 

Upon  such  estimates,  carefully  made,  the  ships  to  be  built  and  the 
men  to  be  enlisted  must  be  based,  and  their  disposition  prearranged 
with  reference  to  strategy,  the  natural  strength  of  our  position,  the  hos- 
tile forces,  and  the  national  policy.  Eeturning  later  to  consider  some 
of  these  elements  more  closely,  and  premising  that  I  speak  now  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  and  not  of  the  Philippines,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  hostile  force  likely  in  the  next  generation  to  contest  our  supremacy 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  adjacent  coasts  and  waters  will  be  about 
twenty  battleships  with  their  usual  following  of  cruisers,  colliers,  sup- 
ply-ships, and  repair-ships.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  probability 
that  for  a  generation  to  come  the  relations  of  this  country  with  England 
will  be  those  of  friends,  if  not  of  allies.  It  is  based,  too,  upon  the 
probable  fact  that  no  one  of  the  Continental  Powers  will  be  disposed  to 
undertake  single-handed  a  naval  campaign  against  us  in  West  Indian 
waters.  The  forecast  may  be  wrong :  but  preparations  for  the  future 
must  be  based  upon  something ;  and  a  carefully  studied  estimate  is  the 
only  basis  available.  I  select,  therefore,  some  possible  combinations  of 
Continental  navies,  and  deduce  therefrom  a  force  of  twenty  battleships 
as  the  probable  maximum  available  in  future  years  to  contest  with  us 
our  positions  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  expedient  to  designate  here 
the  various  points  of  attack  possible  for  such  a  force  in  the  regions  under 
consideration,  or  the  localities  it  might  select  as  bases  of  operations  for 
such  attacks.  Whatever  its  plans  might  be,  the  work  must  be  under- 
taken at  a  great  distance  from  home  ports  and  from  the  base  of  sup- 
plies. 

These  difficulties  of  an  enemy's  fleet  are  valid  reasons  for  reducing 
our  own  force  which  is  to  be  matched  against  it.      If  based  upon  the 
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dockyards  of  our  own  coast,  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  appear  enough  to 
contest  with  equal  chances  a  hostile  fleet  of  twenty  ships  in  the  region 
under  consideration. 

I  deal  with  probabilities  in  making  these  estimates.  They  presup- 
pose an  equality  in  the  bravery  of  the  men  and  the  skill  of  the  admirals. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  in  making  plans  for  war  we  rule  out  stupidity, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  presence  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Nelson,  on  the 
other.  Such  accidents  of  fortune  do  sometimes  occur:  but  they  are 
rare;  and  the  estimates  of  those  who  prepare  for  future  wars  must  be 
founded  upon  averages,  not  upon  extremes  and  exceptions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  certain  plans  which  might  make  twelve 
of  our  ships,  instead  of  fifteen,  successful  against  twenty  of  an  enemy's, 
if  the  strength  of  our  position  in  the  West  Indies  be  clearly  recognized, 
and  its  weaknesses  carefully  guarded.  Again,  if,  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  war  conditions  existing  there,  we  fail  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion, and  an  enterprising  adversary  takes  advantage  of  the  weak  features, 
we  may  easily  need  thirty  ships  of  the  line  to  make  head  against 
twenty  of  an  enemy.  So  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  we  should  prepare  fif- 
teen first-class  battleships,  should  maintain  that  number  plus  their 
attendant  vessels,  and  keep  them  thoroughly  equipped  and  incessantly 
drilled,  ready  for  instant  war  service.  The  question  of  their  disposition, 
and  the  selection  and  preparation  of  naval  bases  for  their  use  in  locali- 
ties selected  for  strategic  reasons,  will  require  wisdom  and  foresight  on 
the  part  of  those  chosen  by  the  Government  to  decide  these  matters ; 
but  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  them.  We 
may  not  doubt,  however,  that  a  Government  which  has  known  how  to 
prepare  our  navy  so  successfully  for  the  war  just  closed  will  continue 
its  work  with  discretion  and  energy. 

I  should  add  that  the  question  of  naval  bases  will  influence  in  some 
degree  the  size  of  our  proposed  fleet.  Let  us  imagine  a  dockyard  cre- 
ated at  some  favorable  point  in  our  new  possessions,  and  all  facilities 
and  conveniences  there  provided, — dry  docks  for  our  heavy  ships,  coal 
in  large  quantities,  the  means  of  loading  it  rapidly  into  our  bunkers, 
stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  machine-shops  for  all  kinds  of 
repairs,  and,  finally,  defence-works  on  shore  that  could  be  counted  upon 
to  hold  out  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in  the  temporary  absence  of  our 
fleet.  Such  a  naval  base  would  enable  us  to  maintain  our  force  of  ships 
in  the  strategic  centre  of  operations  for  a  long  time  without  the  need  of 
concerning  ourselves  overmuch  about  our  communications,  and  would 
also  reduce  somewhat  the  number  of  ships  needed.     Twelve  battleships. 
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based  upon  such  a  stronghold  at  a  commanding  point  in  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  held  there  in  perfect  readiness,  would  be,  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  probable  conflict,  a  match  for  twenty  such  vessels  available  at  the 
home  ports  of  Continental  Powers  for  distant  campaigns.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  fact,  after  a  certain  point  is  reached  in  naval  expansion, — 
an  expansion  made  necessary  by  far-away  possessions, — that  a  naval 
stronghold  properly  located  and  equipped  has  a  military  value  which, 
after  some  study,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  battleships.  In  consid- 
ering the  future  of  our  navy,  therefore,  and  in  formulating  a  logical  pol- 
icy which  shall  determine  our  expansion  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
cost  of  a  naval  base  should  be  figured ;  and  when  a  certain  number  of  bat- 
tleships have  been  provided  for, — say  ten,  for  example, — the  outflow  of 
money  should  be  diverted  in  part  from  further  increasing  the  number 
of  ships  to  the  establishment  of  an  advanced  but  primary  naval  base. 

Eeaders  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  will  note  that  the  national 
and  naval  policy  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ples of  strategy  and  tactics,  must  be  considered  as  elements  of  a  correct 
estimate  of  our  future  needs  in  the  navy.  That  national  policies  change 
may  not  be  denied ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  substitute  actual 
contraction  for  our  present  expansion,  although  we  may  remain  long 
under  present  conditions  before  any  new  situation  is  created  for  us  by 
our  national  growth.  Our  naval  requirements,  then,  are  not  likely  to  be 
less  in  the  future  than  in  the  present;  and  if  they  are  greater,  a  naval 
system  and  policy,  if  well  studied  at  the  outset,  will  accommodate  them- 
selves without  friction  to  the  demands  for  a  larger  force. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  I  have  discussed  the  conditions  of  future 
naval  preponderance  in  the  West  Indies  without  reference  to  the  defence 
of  our  own  coast.  The  latter  is,  nevertheless,  provided  for  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  force  above  mentioned  of  twelve  to  fifteen  battleships,  with 
the  auxiliary  vessels  and  naval  bases  essential  to  their  efficiency.  The 
safety  of  the  coasts  can  be  insured  by  them  from  serious  harm,  if  by 
this  is  meant  harm  in  a  military  sense  such  as  would  militate  against 
our  final  success  in  a  war.  That  raids  against  exposed  and  unprotected 
towns  may  be  made  is  unquestionable;  but  they  must  be  endured,  or 
at  least  the  chance  of  their  happening  must  be  confronted  without  undue 
dismay.  Capt.  Mahan  has  spoken  of  the  alarm  at  coast  villages  and 
shore  resorts  during  the  late  war  and  of  the  desire  of  each  locality  for 
individual  protection,  which  could  only  be  furnished  by  dispersing  our 
fleet,  thus  rendering  it  valueless  as  a  force  with  which  to  decide  the  war. 
We  must  accept  the  chances  of  raids  on  unimportant  localities,  if  we 
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know  that  our  important  ports  are  strong  enough  to  resist,  not  only  raid- 
ing cruisers,  but  an  enemy's  strong  squadron  for  such  a  period  of  time  as 
will  permit  our  own  squadron  to  reach  the  scene. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  element  in  the  future  of  our  navy 
not  to  be  disregarded :  it  is  naval  force  for  coast  defence.  If  that  be 
carefully  prepared  and  vigorously  handled,  we  shall  have  our  minds 
freed  from  grave  burdens,  and  our  battleship  fleet  can  be  disposed  to  its 
best  advantage.  Much  of  our  naval  strength  will  depend  upon  this  ele- 
ment of  coast  defence,  which  still  requires  earnest  study  to  be  fully 
understood.  After  monitors  are  provided,  yachts  transformed,  torpedo- 
boats  commissioned,  and  submarine  mines  in  position,  there  will  yet 
be  the  personnel,  the  trained  men  and  officers,  to  be  sought  for,  and  with 
what  success  we  know  not.  Some  authorities  speak  now  of  a  National 
Naval  Reserve  with  which  to  solve  this  problem.  Doubtless  this  is  good, 
if  it  be  in  addition  to  the  naval  militia ;  but  it  would  not  replace  it.  For 
from  the  State  organizations  would  be  largely  recruited  the  best  element  of 
the  Naval  Reserve.  The  naval  militia  has  not,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
ceased  to  be  a  necessity  to  our  future  navy.  Let  us  train  it  during  peace, 
that  its  gallant  work  may  be  even  more  effective  in  our  next  war  than 
in  our  last. 

I  have  confined  this  discussion  to  the  bare  question  of  the  number  of 
ships  of  the  line  that  would  be  needed  under  the  conditions  named, 
and  in  the  locality  under  consideration;  namely,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  fleet  needed  for  the  Philippines  calls  for 
separate  treatment.  In  both  fleets  the  general  type  and  size  of  the 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  cruisers  and  various  auxiliaries  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  line  of  battle  in  effective  condition,  require  mature 
consideration.  To  consider  these  latter  questions  of  type  and  size  would 
lead  into  a  lengthy  discussion ;  but  I  may  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
Philippines. 

We  consider  first,  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  the  possible  forces 
by  which  we  may  at  some  time  be  confronted  in  those  regions.  Euro- 
pean nations  interested  in  those  waters  are  gradually  strengthening 
themselves  as  to  their  navies,  while  Japan  continues  her  rapid  develop- 
ment toward  the  first  rank  of  maritime  efficiency.  Besides  ourselves, 
the  naval  Powers  specially  interested  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  Eng- 
land, Japan,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany.  I  have  omitted  China, 
she  being  for  the  present  erased  from  the  list  of  naval  Powers.  It  is 
improbable  that  for  many  years  large  numbers  of  ships  of  the  line  will 
be  there.     The  naval  bases  and  great  dockyards,  without  which  these 
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vessels  are  liable  to  become  ineffective,  have  not  yet  been  provided  by 
all  these  countries  on  the  shores  of  their  Asiatic  possessions.  It  will 
take  time  to  do  this,  and  will  involve  a  heavy  expense. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  closely  the  future  naval  strength  of 
these  countries  in  their  Asiatic  relations.  The  ground  for  reasonable 
conjecture  is  not  so  firm ;  but  we  may  assume  a  possible  combination  of 
naval  forces  there  which  would  oppose  to  our  fleet  six  battleships,  with 
their  accompanying  force  of  auxiliaries,  based  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
dockyards  of  the  Asiatic  Coast.  Upon  this  assumption,  we  may  con- 
clude that,  during  the  period  of  time  prior  to  our  establishing  a  naval 
base  in  the  Philippines,  we  should  require  eight  battleships  to  make  head 
against  an  enemy's  six.  This  increase  in  our  numbers  is  requisite,  not 
alone  for  the  guarding  of  our  lines  of  communication, — for,  with  Hono- 
lulu and  Guam  tolerably  fortified,  and  held  by  trained  forces  of  marines 
or  soldiers,  our  communications  would  be  fairly  well  protected, — but  be- 
cause some  superiority  is  necessary  for  us  by  reason  of  an  enemy's  advan- 
tage in  possessing  bases  on  the  Asiatic  Coast  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Philippines.  If  a  primary  base,  thoroughly  well  furnished  as  are  our 
great  navy-yards  at  home,  should  be  established  at  the  Philippines,  with 
docks,  machine-shops,  and  strong  fortifications,  we  could  reduce  the  esti- 
mate of  eight  battleships  to  five  with  every  probability  of  making  head 
against  an  enemy's  six  in  a  campaign  having  for  its  object  naval 
supremacy  in  those  waters.  We  have  not  such  a  naval  base  or  dock- 
yard in  that  region,  and  we  have  yet  to  realize  how  much  time  and 
labor  and  money  must  be  expended  before  it  can  be  provided ;  but,  until 
this  provision  is  made,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  eight  battleships  are 
needed  for  that  vicinity,  and  will  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  been  able  to  touch  upon  the  main  features 
only,  and  to  glance  but  briefly  at  the  subordinate  questions  which  will 
influence  our  estimate  from  year  to  year.  Among  these  is  the  question 
of  the  natural  route  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
comprehensive  survey  of  our  future  strategy  in  the  Pacific  and  of  our 
naval  strength  there  can  omit  the  plain  fact  that  the  quickest  route 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  lies  well  to  the  north;  also,  that  the 
shortest  distance  between  those  points  is  along  a  line  which  passes 
much  nearer  to  Japan  and  Bering  Sea  than  it  does  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Strategy  and  commerce  must  take  account  of  this ;  and  when 
the  fact  is  fully  recognized,  we  shall  for  the  first  time  realize  how  valu- 
able to  the  future  of  our  navy,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  is  our  posses- 
sion of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands.  H.  C.  Taylok. 
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The  late  Spanish- American  war  has  demonstrated  beyond  controversy 
the  efficiency  of  our  navy.  The  naval  battles  of  Manila  and  Santiago 
have  astonished,  not  to  say  startled,  Continental  Europe,  as  did  Marengo 
and  Austerlitz.  The  United  States  has  leaped  suddenly,  like  a  full- 
grown  giant,  into  the  arena  of  European  politics,  and  is  recognized  at 
once  as  the  most  resourceful  military  Power  in  the  world. 

The  American  navy  has  surprised  the  world  by  its  superb  discipline, 
accurate  marksmanship,  mechanical  perfection,  and  strategic  skill.  The 
student  of  the  art  of  war  will  analyze  the  manoeuvres  of  Dewey  at  Ma- 
nila, and  find  them  thoroughly  scientific.  The  Admiral  displayed  en- 
ergy, audacity,  and  skill, — the  salient  features  of  leadership  in  war. 

The  naval  orders  governing  the  blockade  of  the  rat-trap  at  Santiago 
were  strategically  correct  and  were  executed  without  error.  After  weeks 
of  weary,  fruitless  watching,  the  enemy  sought  to  escape  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  hoped  the  blockaders  would  be  unprepared ;  but  within  two 
minutes  the  battle  was  on  with  terrific  frenzy,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
one  of  the  most  decisive  naval  engagements  of  history  was  practically 
won. 

During  the  Civil  War  our  naval  operations  were  useful  models  for 
study;  and  new  models  in  naval  architecture  were  developed  that  have 
revolutionized  warfare  on  the  sea.  Since  then  our  navy  seems  to  have 
kept  pace  with  the  modern  inventions  of  this  inventive  century ;  and  all 
its  forces — ships,  officers,  and  men — are  thoroughly  up  to  date,  consti- 
tuting, probably,  the  most  highly  organized  and  scientific  naval  estab- 
lishment in  the  world. 

Is  this  development  the  evolution  of  chance?  The  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  was  established  in  1845,  and  has  gradu- 
ated the  most  highly  educated  corps  of  naval  specialists  in  the  world. 
Substantially  all  of  the  officers  of  our  navy  are  graduates  of  the  Academy 
(all  but  about  a  dozen  out  of  774  line  officers  on  January  1,  1898);  all 
are  students ;  all  are  men  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  of  systematic 
study  to  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  their  profession.  In  the 
Naval  Academy  is  found  the  secret  of  our  recent  victories. 
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On  the  other  hand,  what  do  we  find  in  the  history  of  our  army? 
The  war  of  1812  started  out  with  the  disgraceful  retreat  and  surrender 
of  Gen.  Hull,  followed  by  the  defeat  at  Queenstown,  during  which  bat- 
tle the  New  York  militia  arrived  at  the  Niagara  frontier  and  refused  to 
go  to  the  rescue  of  their  brothers  in  distress,  in  plain  sight  across  the 
river,  because  it  was  "  unconstitutional  "  to  order  them  out  of  the  State. 
The  crowning  humiliation  was  found  in  the  capture  of  our  capital  and 
the  burning  of  our  public  buildings  by  only  3,500  English  regulars,  who 
landed  on  the  Lower  Potomac,  and  were  confronted  by  7,000  American 
militia  who  ran  away  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them  the  moment 
they  caught  sight  of  the  red  coats  of  the  enemy. 

The  Mexican  War  was  conducted  without  scandal,  and  was  really 
fought  by  the  regulars,  who,  while  numbering  but  27  per  cent  of  the 
troops  engaged,  suffered  60  per  cent  of  the  losses.     Gen.  Scott  said : 

"  I  give  it  as  my  fixed  opinion  that,  but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  might,  and  probably  would,  have  lasted  some 
four  or  five  years,  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  defeats  than  victories  falling  to  our 
share ;  whereas,  in  less  than  two  campaigns,  we  conquered  a  great  country  and  a 
peace  without  the  loss  of  a  single  battle  or  skirmish.  " 

The  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  developed  some  mistakes ;  but  they 
were  the  mistakes  of  ignorant  levies  and  of  junior  officers.  The  coun- 
try was  poor  in  munitions  of  war;  and,  in  the  North,  military  spirit  lay 
dormant.  The  poor  sheep  that  were  pushed  off  the  field  in  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Eun  scarcely  knew  the  dangerous  end  of  a  gun.  They  did 
know  that  the  butt  end  was  dangerous  because  it  kicked  them :  but  the 
muzzle  was  comparatively  harmless ;  for  they  could  hit  nothing  they 
aimed  at.  The  junior  officers  scarcely  knew  "Fours  right  about!  "  from 
a  double  somersault  But  the  "poor  sheep"  of  '61  became,  under  ef- 
ficient leadership,  the  heroes  of  '62.  Our  recruits  flocked  to  the  Poto- 
mac frontier,  but  were  sent  back  until  our  agents  could  scour  Europe  for 
old,  rusty  muskets  for  which  we  paid  exorbitant  prices ;  yet  the  general 
officers  on  both  sides  displayed  skill,  and  soon  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.  The  Commissary  and  Quartermaster's  departments  were  con- 
ducted without  scandal.  It  took  some  time  to  teach  the  Yankee  how 
to  ride  a  horse ;  but  what  magnificent  cavalry  followed  at  the  heels  of 
young  "Phil  "  Sheridan  in  1864! 

The  Civil  War  had  scientific  leaders  pitted  against  scientific  leaders ; 
and  raw  levies  rapidly  developed  into  hardened  veterans.  The  South, 
with  fewer  resources,  but  with  the  great  advantage  of  the  defensive, 
fought  like  tigers  and  died  like  heroes,  till,  leadership  being  equal,  the 
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God  of  Battles  placed  the  wreath  of  victory  on  the  banners  of  the  heav- 
iest battalions.  Skilful  leaders  make  skilful  troops ;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Gen.  Grant  for  saying  that  the  seasoned  veterans  that  passed 
in  the  last  review  before  President  Johnson  at  Washington  in  1865 
were  the  best  troops  the  world  ever  saw.  For  there  are  no  soldiers  like 
patriotic,  intelligent,  and  educated  soldiers  of  experience.  If  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  could  have  had  one  army  corps  like  them  at  Waterloo,  where 
his  soldiers  were  schoolboys,  and  his  marshals  "small  change," — well, 
all  Europe  might  have  been  France  to-day.  But  he  could  not  have  them. 
That  kind  of  flower  does  not  bloom  under  monarchies.  It  takes  the  rich 
soil  of  liberty  and  the  hot  sun  of  national  necessity  to  develop  such  in- 
telligent, enthusiastic,  and  unselfish  patriotism. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  "History  of  Europe,"  after  comment- 
ing upon  the  worthless  character  of  our  raw  troops,  and  the  magnificent 
fighting-material  that  they  developed  when  instructed  and  disciplined, 
advises  Great  Britain,  in  the  event  of  another  war  with  the  United  States, 
to  throw  suddenly  a  large  force  into  our  great  seaports,  and,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  quick,  stunning  blows,  to  humiliate  the  Americans,  and  make 
them  sue  for  peace  before  they  have  time  to  prepare  for  war.  England's 
control  of  the  ocean  greyhounds  would  enable  her  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gramme ;  and  our  experience  in  the  Spanish  War  indicates  how  serious 
might  have  been  our  position  had  we  confronted  a  well-fed  and  well- 
organized  foe. 

We  have  no  criticism  for  the  army  of  '61-' 65.  The  leaders  were 
young,  vigorous,  and  highly  educated  military  specialists.  The  raw  ma- 
terial for  troops  was  the  very  best;  and  its  rapid  development  into  a 
superb  army  did  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  senior  officers  and  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  field  and  line.  The  material  at  hand  was  the  crudest 
possible.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  were  a  hundred  men  in  the  North,  out- 
side of  the  army,  who  could  command  a  battalion ;  and  but  few  more 
were  competent  to  command  a  company. 

In  1861  the  United  States  was  comparatively  a  nation  of  farmers, 
without  diversified  industries.  We  had  few  factories,  little  commerce, 
and  less  credit;  plenty  of  men  and  plenty  of  food,  but  no  munitions  of 
war,  no  guns,  no  imiforms ;  enough  excellent  material  for  generals,  but 
practically  no  drill-masters.  What  a  change  in  18991  We  are  to-day 
the  richest  nation  of  the  world,  with  money  and  credit  to  spare.  Ac- 
cording to  Mulhall's  "Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  in  1890  was  sixty-five  billions  of  dollars;  of  Great  Britain,  forty- 
five  billions;  of  France,  forty-one;  and  of  Germany,  thirty-four.     Our 
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riches  are  beyond  even  our  own  comprehension.  Our  diversified  indus- 
tries could  supply  the  world.  Existing  plants,  working  night  and  day, 
could,  in  four  hundred  days,  furnish  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  active  and 
reserve,  with  rifles  of  the  highest  grade.  We  could  feed  them  by  culti- 
vating our  waste  places  and  fence  comers.  We  could  furnish  them  with 
uniforms  when  alive  and  with  coffins  when  dead.  We  have  thousands 
of  well-drilled  National  Guardsmen, — counting  active  members  and  vet- 
erans,— hundreds  of  men  competent  to  command  battalions,  and  thou- 
sands competent  to  drill  volunteers.  North  and  South  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  without  jealousy,  inspired  by  patriotic  emulation.  The 
North  is  to-day  as  military  as  the  South  ever  was ;  and  our  young  men 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  military  glory. 
The  military  spirit  is  in  the  air. 

And  yet,  in  the  war  of  1898  our  army  developed  little  but  scan- 
dal. With  overflowing  granaries,  from  which  we  freely  fed  strangers  in 
distress,  our  soldiers  often  lacked  food ;  with  skilful  physicians  and 
abundant  remedies,  our  sick  heroes  died  without  medicine ;  and  all  the 
time  food  and  drugs  in  plenty  were  stored  in  ships  riding  at  anchor  in 
plain  sight  on  a  smooth  sea.  We  have  highly  educated  military  spe- 
cialists in  abundance, — young,  energetic,  ambitious,  already  famous  in 
military  literature, — yet  our  one  prominent  campaign  was  conducted 
without  system  on  the  go-as-you-please  plan,  and  the  one  prominent  land 
battle  was  fought  and  won  by  colonels  and  captains.  I  am  aware  that 
interested  persons  will  deny  the  truth  of  some  of  these  statements ;  but 
knowledge  gained  in  the  practice  of  my  profession  permits  me  to  allege 
them  with  confidence. 

What  is  the  matter?  Why  are  there  no  talented  leaders  like  those 
of  '65  ?  The  problem  of  '61  is  reversed.  Then,  inexperienced  subalterns 
and  men  were  at  fault :  now,  company  officers  and  men  take  the  bits  in 
their  mouths,  and,  in  spite  of  their  general,  gain  glory  at  San  Juan  and 
El  Caney.     Is  our  army  degenerate  ? 

My  first  answer  to  this  question  must  be  "Yes,"  because  the  most 
important  part  of  an  army  is  its  general — not  its  generals,  nor  its  Strat- 
egy Board;  for  no  army  was  ever  large  enough  or  small  enough  to  be 
commanded  by  two  men. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  resourceful  military  Power  on  earth. 
The  military  strength  of  a  nation  consists  of  (1)  its  natural  resources, 
(2)  its  disciplined  battalions,  (3)  its  corps  of  military  specialists  for  the 
line  and  staff  departments,  and  (4)  the  genius  of  the  one  man  that  com- 
mands them  all.     The  last  is  far  more   important  than  all  the  rest 
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combined;  for  history  has  demonstrated  beyond  controversy  that  if  a 
reasonable  opportunity  be  presented  he  will  create  the  other  three. 

(1)  The  natural  military  resources  of  a  nation  consist  of  its  fight- 
ing-material of  intelligent  and  patriotic  men,  its  abundance  of  food, 
wool,  and  iron, — all  gifts  of  God, — and  its  manufactories  of  iron,  wool, 
and  explosives,  which  are  all  the  result  of  its  own  good  economic 
sense. 

To-day  the  United  States  has  the  best  natural  military  resources  of 
any  two  nations  of  the  world.  A  crisis  would  probably  put  from  eight 
to  ten  millions  of  intelligent  bayonets  in  the  field  (it  would,  of  course, 
take  years  of  discipline  to  make  real  soldiers  of  them) ;  and  within  our 
own  borders  are  food,  wool,  and  iron  in  abundance,  and  factories  to  con- 
vert them  into  materials  of  war. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  second  element  of  strength,  well-disciplined 
battalions,  we  are  as  poorly  equipped  as  any  second-rate  nation  of  the 
globe.  Our  regular  army  is  superb,  but  too  small  to  be  noticed.  Our 
National  Guard,  in  some  States,  is  excellent;  in  others,  poor.  In  nearly 
all  of  them  it  is  controlled  by  politics,  not  by  the  rules  of  war.  Its 
marked  weakness  is  in  its  higher  officers,  many  of  whom  have  never 
dreamed  of  any  military  literature  other  than  the  drill  regulations,  and 
consider  that  military  organization  the  best  which  presents  the  most  gor- 
geous appearance  on  a  Decoration  Day  parade,  and  receives  the  most 
applause  from  children  and  nurses.  The  National  Guard  gives  us,  how- 
ever, an  enormous  advantage  over  our  condition  in  '61,  in  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  its  officers  and  men  are  competent  to  drill  volunteers  and 
to  become  excellent  subaltern  officers.  National  Guardsmen  have,  as  a 
rule,  considerable  preliminary  military  knowledge,  but  little  discipline, 
which  latter  is  a  growth,  and  cannot  be  acquired  suddenly.  Discipline 
consists  in  obeying  orders  without  thinking,  automatically  as  from  a 
confirmed  habit :  like  character,  it  takes  time  for  development. 

(3)  In  relation  to  the  third  military  resource,  a  corps  of  highly  edu- 
cated military  specialists,  the  United  States  is  admitted  to  have  the 
finest  in  the  world  in  the  graduates  of  its  Military  Academy.  No  other 
nation  has  any  institution  that  pretends  to  rival  our  national  school. 

(4)  The  fourth  military  resource,  a  military  genius  for  a  commander, 
can  only  be  developed  by  emergencies.  "  The  poet  is  bom,  not  made  " ; 
but  great  generals  are  both  bom  and  made.  It  takes  years  of  conscien- 
tious study  to  develop  a  bom  military  genius  into  even  a  fair  general. 
They  are  never  developed  except  from  among  educated  military  special- 
ists.    This  new  American  race,  this  race  of  inventors,  is  not  wanting  in 
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military  geniuses  from  which  to  choose  a  competent  commander,  as  will 
hereinafter  appear. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  given  to  the  United  States  the  very 
first  rank  as  a  military  nation  in  all  respects  except  disciplined  batta- 
lions, Natural  military  resources  mean  nothing  unless  battalions  are 
disciplined ;  for  undisciplined  men  are  mere  mobs,  a  source  of  weakness, 
not  strength.  Natural  military  resources  and  well-disciplined  battalions 
combined  mean  very  little  unless  there  are  highly  educated  officers  to 
command  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  army  and  in  the  staff  depart- 
ments. And  no  matter  how  great  the  military  resources,  how  abundant 
the  well -disciplined  battalions,  how  numerous  the  military  specialists  in 
the  several  staff  departments,  they  will  all  be  as  children  in  the  hands 
of  a  giant,  like  Eome's  half -million  of  stalwart  sons  in  the  presence  of 
a  Hannibal,  if  our  armies  be  outgeneralled. 

I  am  aware  that  most  people  will  resent  the  idea  that  one  Tuian  can 
be  of  more  importance  to  his  country  than  all  its  other  resources  com- 
bined ;  but  most  people  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Science  of  War, — the  most  important  and  most  difficult  of  all  sciences, 
a  science  that  not  only  has  its  own  specialties  in  strategy  and  tactics, 
logistics  and  military  engineering,  but  utilizes  and  subordinates  all  other 
known  sciences.  The  history  of  the  world  emphasizes  the  "  one  man  " 
idea. 

The  fate  of  war  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  weight  or  discipline 
of  a  nation's  battalions.  It  as  often  depends  upon  the  genius  and  learn- 
ing of  one  man ;  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  this  "  one  man  " 
idea, — the  fact  that  one  highly  educated  military  specialist  is  often  of 
far  greater  value  to  his  country  than  disciplined  armies.  Space  does 
not  permit  me  even  to  mention  the  names  of  the  greatest  generals,  all  of 
whom  were  literary  and  scientific  soldiers,  whose  biographies  are  largely 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  whose  victories  were  the  triumphs  of  indi- 
vidual geniuses.     A  single  illustration  must  suffice. 

The  troops  of  Carthage  were  mercenaries,  and  never  equalled  the  free 
legionaries  of  Eome;  and  yet  Hannibal,  with  only  26,000  of  these  hire- 
lings, accomplished  what  was  considered  impossible,  in  crossing  the 
Alps  from  Spain.  He  destroyed  three  large  Eoman  armies  in  succession 
at  the  Trebia,  Lake  Trasimenus,  and  Cannae.  Hannibal's  science  tri- 
umphed over  Roman  brute  force  and  discipline.  For  half  a  generation 
he  kept  Rome  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  despair,  and  so  intimidated  the 
haughty,  all- conquering  Romans,  that,  for  years,  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  well-fed,  well-armed,  and  well-disciplined  troops  in  the  field, 
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they  never  dared  to  attack  the  ragged,  half-starved,  heterogeneous  hire- 
lings of  Hannibal,  but  endeavored  to  wear  him  out  in  a  guerilla  warfare 
in  front  of  their  own  capital.  Like  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  around  a 
bear  at  bay,  they  dared  not  risk  a  final  struggle.  Eome  possessed  half 
a  million  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world ;  but  her  only  idea  of  war  was 
to  march  out  and  fight  a  battle.  By  numbers,  courage,  discipline,  and 
hard  knocks,  she  had  won  battles  and  conquered  nations,  until  a  mili- 
tary genius  appeared  and  overcame  her  with  a  handful  of  ragamuffins. 
Hannibal  taught  Eome  that  war  is  a  science,  that  intellect  can  conquer 
brute  force,  and  that  one  man  educated  in  the  science  of  war  is  of  more 
value  to  the  state  than  many  legions  of  good  soldiers  without  scientific 
leadership.  It  was  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities  of  one 
man  that  humiliated  Eome. 

With  an  incompetent  leader,  the  best  troops  are  helpless.  When  a 
campaign  goes  wrong,  it  is  one  man  that  is  to  blame,  if  he  has  been  given 
all  the  powers  that  rightfully  belong  to  a  commander. 

Let  us  note  in  passing  that  all  the  greatest  soldiers  have  been  young 
men.  "Old  men  for  counsel,  young  men  for  war."  Alexander's  active 
military  career  began  at  18  and  ended  at  33;  Hannibal's  extended  from 
13  to  47;  Caesar's,  40  to  55;  Gustavus',  16  to  38;  Frederick's,  28  to  51; 
Napoleon's,  27  to  46.  Caesar  was  a  subaltern  at  20,  and  served  in  several 
campaigns  before  his  active  military  career  began.  Every  prominent 
general  of  the  Civil  War,  I  think,  was  in  1861  under  45  years  of  age, 
excepting  Gen.  Lee,  who  was  54.  I  know  of  no  major-general  in  the 
recent  Spanish  War  who  was  under  60  years  of  age. 

The  first  axiom  of  war  is  "Action,  Action,  ACTION! "  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  great  general  in  an  active  campaign  who  was  over 
60.  The  indefatigable  Frederick  fought  what  he  called  a  war,  extending 
over  a  year,  when  he  was  66;  but  it  contained  nothing  but  vexatious 
delays,  no  battles,  and  a  treaty.  How  different  from  the  Frederick 
of  28! 

Napoleon  was  an  old  man  at  forty,  when  his  downward  career  began. 
His  was  a  short-lived  race,  he  having  lost  five  ancestors  within  a  cen- 
tury. His  father  died  at  38  of  the  same  disease  as  his  illustrious  son. 
Napoleon  once  said  of  himself,  when  he  was  thirty-five,  "  One  has  but  a 
certain  time  for  w^ar.  I  shall  be  good  for  it  but  six  years  more :  then 
even  I  shall  have  to  stop."  His  words  were  apparently  prophetic;  for 
at  about  that  time  his  star  of  success  began  to  wane.  The  physical 
endurance  of  a  military  genius  had  gone.  It  is  simply  suicidal  to  place 
the  command  of  active  armies  in  the  hands  of  an  old  man.  Yet  the 
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new  Army  Bill,  as  proposed,  would  permit  the  appointment  of  civilians 
up  to  fifty  years  of  age. 

Every  great  general  must  have  the  body,  spirit,  and  brain  of  a  great 
soldier.  A  general  should  be  sound  in  body.  All  great  generals  have 
displayed  marvellous  physical  endurance.  Many  interesting  examples 
might  be  cited.  At  forty  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  grown  fat  and  leth- 
argic. His  brain  never  dimmed ;  but  the  body  and  spirit  of  a  leader  had 
departed.  Had  he  retained  at  Waterloo  the  thin,  wiry  body  of  '96,  he 
might  have  prevailed. 

Every  commanding  general  should  have  the  spirit  of  a  hero, — that 
indefinable  something  which  inspires  his  men  with  his  own  enthusiasm. 
An  icicle  has  no  place  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  for  enthusiasm  is  worth 
more  than  rifles.  Witness  the  patriotic  Japanese  marching  rough-shod 
over  the  numberless  battalions  of  phlegmatic  China. 

Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  every  general  should  have  educated 
brains.  Natural  genius  is  not  enough.  War  is  both  an  art  and  a  sci- 
ence. Every  great  general  of  history  has  been  an  educated  soldier  and 
a  military  specialist.  Especially  in  these  modern  times,  theory  and 
practice  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  years  of  ardent  study  are  none  too 
long  to  fit  a  "  born  genius  "  for  active  service.  No  one  would  think  of 
putting  a  "  born  mechanic  "  in  charge  of  the  intricate  engines  of  a  bat- 
tleship, even  though  he  were  a  tireless  stump  speaker,  unless  he  were 
an  educated  engineer.  Yet  naval  engineering  may  be  taught  in  a  year 
or  two;  while  it  takes  a  lifetime  of  study  to  acquire  the  "military 
habit "  and  to  be  competent  to  exercise  an  independent  command.  To 
appoint  an  inexperienced  "natural  born  genius  "  {i.e.,  a  politician,  or  his 
son)  to  command  a  battleship  or  a  regiment  is  to  be  guilty  as  accessory 
to  wholesale  murder.  I  say  regiment ;  for  by  the  term  "  general  "  we 
must  include  whoever  is  called  upon  to  exercise  an  independent  com- 
mand. While  any  officer  may,  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  is  expected  to, 
find  himself  in  that  responsible  position  in  frequent  emergencies.  There- 
fore, he  should  possess  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  keep  his  command 
in  health,  strength,  and  good  nature,  to  move  it  with  celerity,  and  to 
fight  it  with  confidence ;  and  to  his  technical  knowledge  must  be  added 
tact  and  that  force  of  character  which  commands  respect  and  inspires  en- 
thusiasm in  his  troops. 

Before  finally  answering  the  question  "  Is  our  army  degenerate  ?  "  let 
me  give  a  further  illustration.  The  great  cathedrals  of  Europe  were 
centuries  in  building.  Generations  of  master-masons  chiselled  the 
stones  faultlessly,  fathers  teaching  their  sons.     But  when  a  new  cathe- 
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dral  was  projected,  no  stone-mason,  even  though  he  had  excelled  at  his 
art  for  fifty  years,  was  selected  to  draw  the  plans :  an  architect  was 
chosen  who  had  spent  his  time  in  school  studying  theories.  So  in  war, 
experience  in  subaltern  positions  does  not  fit  an  officer  for  independent 
command.  He  is  but  a  stone-mason,  not  an  architect;  and  architects  in 
war  must  have  wide  learning  in  science,  literature,  and  art.  If  a  stone- 
mason becomes  an  architect,  it  is  in  spite  of  his  trade,  not  by  reason 
of  it. 

What  was  the  trouble  in  the  Spanish  War?  Its  leaders  were  stone- 
masons, some  of  them  of  long  service ;  but  they  were  not  educated  archi- 
tects. After  the  Civil  War  the  most  active  and  ambitious  officers 
returned  to  civil  life  and  won  fresh  laurels.  Others,  if  they  had  suffi- 
cient political  influence,  received  commissions  in  the  regular  service; 
and  for  thirty-three  years  they  drew  their  pay  and  breathed,  and  gained 
rank  by  merely  living,  until,  in  1898,  they  were  at  the  heads  of  armies 
and  departments.  Had  the  Spanish  War  become  serious,  all  of  these 
old  men  would  have  dropped  out  as  suddenly  as  did  the  veterans  of 
'45  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Eun.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  after  the  nation  had  had  the  discipline  of  defeat,  every  commander 
of  an  army  and  of  a  department  was  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy; and  the  war  was  conducted  by  the  general  commanding  in  the 
field,  not  by  politicians  in  Washington  presuming  to  know  more  about 
war  by  intuition  than  their  generals  did  by  education  and  experience 
combined. 

In  1866  the  army  was  reorganized  on  a  peace  footing;  and  we  learn 
from  the  "Army  Eegister  "  of  January  1,  1867,  that  out  of  2,367  gen- 
eral, field,  and  line  officers  of  the  regular  army  only  408,  or  17  per  cent, 
were  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy.  And  even  this  small  percent- 
age included  more  than  100  cadets  graduated  in  1865  and  1866,  after 
the  war  was  over.  The  civilian  spirit  dominated ;  and  regiments  were 
so  subdivided,  and  companies  so  scattered,  that  commanding  officers 
could  exert  but  little  personal  influence. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighties  that  the  younger  element  became  numer- 
ous enough,  experienced  enough,  and  brave  enough  to  make  themselves 
felt.  The  literary  and  industrious  spirit  seized  the  younger  officers.  The 
Military  Service  Institution  and  Infantry  and  Cavalry  schools  were 
founded ;  and  field  manoeuvres  and  target-practice  were  established.  The 
army  was  too  small  for  practice  in  strategy ;  but  the  strategy  game  of 
Krieg spiel  became  popular.  Essays  on  strategy  in  all  its  branches  be- 
came a  fad;    and  the  younger  officers  drilled  by  day  and  studied  by 
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night.  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  officers  under 
forty-five  years  of  age  are  to-day  the  most  highly  educated  and  accom- 
plished military  strategists  in  the  world :  they  only  lack  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  their  theories.  Like  Napoleon  before  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns, unknown  to  fame,  they  have  spent  years  in  the  study  of  the  Art 
of  War;  literally  lying  on  their  maps,  working  out  every  conceivable 
military  problem  that  might  be  presented,  and  awaiting  the  opportunity 
that  finally  came  to  Napoleon.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  making  the 
prophecy  that,  should  a  similar  emergency  arise,  hundreds  of  our  young 
officers  would  appear  as  fully  equipped  military  geniuses  of  inestimable 
value  to  their  country. 

But  in  the  war  of  1898  young  men  and  educated  soldiers  had  no 
opportunity.  Excepting  the  Engineer  and  Ordnance  corps,  which  took 
little  active  part  in  the  struggle,  every  head  of  a  department  was  a  non- 
graduate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  of  the  6  brigadiers  all  were 
non-graduates.  Of  the  3  major-generals  only  1  was  a  graduate;  and 
he  was  "shelved,"  as  it  was  thought,  in  the  Philippines.  But  it  tran- 
spired that  his  was  the  only  campaign  of  the  war  conducted  with  sci- 
ence and  without  adverse  criticism.  His  men  were  well  fed,  well 
cared  for,  well  clothed,  and  skilfully  handled  8,000  miles  away  from 
his  base  of  supplies.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  insisted  on 
having  educated  subordinates  in  the  higher  commands  and  important 
staff  positions. 

Of  the  18  volunteer  major-generals  appointed  during  the  war  only 
1  (now  retired)  was  a  graduate  taken  from  the  army :  the  other  3  gradu- 
ates were  old  men  and  prominent  politicians  taken  from  civil  life.  Of 
the  72  volunteer  brigadiers  23  were  graduates,  and  49  non-graduates: 
7  of  the  graduates  were  from  civil  life  and  mostly  from  political  life. 
Of  the  41  field  officers  of  regular  regiments  before  Santiago  only  4  were 
graduates.  Only  2  of  the  10  captains  of  artillery  were  graduates.  The 
captains  and  the  lieutenants  of  the  regiments,  however,  were  nearly  all 
graduates.  The  appointees  in  the  departments  of  the  Adjutant-General, 
the  Inspector-General,  the  Judge -Advocate-General,  and  the  Paymaster- 
General  were  largely  civilians.  In  the  two  departments  which  devel- 
oped the  most  scandal,  of  the  121  new  officers  appointed  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  79  were  from  civil  life,  and  42  from  the  army :  of 
the  latter  only  a  very  small  number  were  graduates.  In  the  Subsistence 
Department,  of  115  new  appointments  92  were  from  civil  life,  and  23 
from  the  army,  not  all  of  whom  were  graduates. 

After  four  years  of  war  the  reorganized  regular  army  had  in  1866 
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1  general,  1  lieutenant-general,  all  5  major-generals,  and  8  out  of  10 
brigadiers,  who  were  graduates  of  West  Point.  After  thirty-three  years 
oi peace,  on  January  1,  1898,  of  3  major-generals  and  6  brigadiers  1  only 
was  a  graduate. 

An  examination  of  the  rosters  shows  that  the  recent  war  was  led  by 
stone-masons :  the  battles  were  won  by  the  captains  who  were  architects. 
In  the  war  of  '61  all  heads  of  departments  (except  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment) were  graduates:  in  the  war  of  '98  all  heads  of  departments  (ex- 
cept those  of  Engineering  and  Ordnance)  were  non-graduates.  What 
contrasts  in  their  records ! 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  army  of  1898?  A  stone-mason  as 
Secretary  of  War,  a  stone-mason  at  the  head  of  each  department,  and 
stone-masons  in  command.  Why  does  the  Government  spend  a  fortune 
on  the  education  of  each  of  its  military  architects,  and,  when  he  offers 
his  services  in  time  of  war,  ignore  him  and  take  up  inexperienced 
"  fathers'  sons  "  instead  ?  It  is  politics,  not  war.  There  were  hundreds 
of  West  Point  graduates,  with  wide  experience  in  the  army  and  National 
Guard,  who  tendered  their  services  time  and  again,  but  were  ignored 
because  they  were  not  backed  by  a  political  boss.  The  establishment 
of  the  Military  Academy  was  recommended  by  Washington  and  was 
founded  in  1802.  Our  own  and  foreign  military  critics,  as  I  have  said, 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  very  best  scientific  military  school  in  the  world. 
Why  does  the  Government  expend  so  much  money  on  it  each  year,  if  its 
graduates  are  not  utilized,  if  one  may  become  a  great  soldier  by  merely 
possessing  the  friendship  of  a  Senator? 

Our  army  is  to  be  suddenly  increased  to  100,000  men.  Who  will 
be  the  new  officers?  Politicians'  sons,  of  course,  or  old,  worn-out  poli- 
ticians ready  to  be  retired  on  three-fourths  pay  for  life.  What  will  be 
the  result  in  the  next  war?  Disaster,  of  course,  until  young  men, 
brainy  men,  educated  specialists,  are  put  to  the  front.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  the  best  officers  in  the  world ;  and  they  should  be  utilized 
where  their  technical  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  can  be  felt.  Our  Gov- 
ernment should  know  that  the  bare  fact  that-a  man  can  ride  a  staid  old 
cart-horse  without  falling  off  does  not  fit  him  to  command  a  regiment, 
any  more  than  freedom  from  seasickness  on  a  ferryboat  fits  a  man  to 
command  the  "  Oregon."  No  one  should  he  permitted  to  hold  the  position 
of  general  or  colonel,  or  to  serve  on  any  division  or  brigade  staff  in  the 
regular  army,iinless  he  he  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy,  or  have 
shown  special  fitness  during  years  of  army  service,  and  have  passed  a 
rigid  examination  in  strategy ^  tactics,  logistics,  and  military  engineering 
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at  least — the  foundation-stones  of  military  learning.  It  is  worse  than  a 
blunder,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  crime,  to  put  thousands  of  precious  lives 
under  the  command  of  an  uneducated  soldier,  no  matter  how  experi- 
enced and  efficient  as  a  subaltern ;  for  the  trade  of  stone-mason  does  not 
fit  a  man  for  the  profession  of  architect.  The  code  of  ethics  inculcated 
at  West  Point  does  not  permit  officers  to  seek  self-advancement  through 
private  or  indirect  channels.  They  are,  therefore,  practically  unknown 
to  their  political  rulers,  who  are  surrounded  by  self-seekers.  The  public 
is  equally  ignorant  of  actual  conditions ;  and,  as  officers  in  the  service 
are  not  permitted  to  speak  for  themselves,  it  is  high  time  that  some  one 
should  speak  for  them. 

These  are  scientific  times.  War  is  the  most  scientific  of  professions ; 
and,  if  we  wish  Manilas  on  the  land,  we  must  equip  our  regiments  as 
skilfully  as  we  do  our  battleships. 

I  am  aware  that  individuals  usually  get  the  blame  for  the  results  of 
bad  methods,  and  that  the  real  censure  should  rest  upon  our  bureau  sys- 
tem, which  is  not  only  bad,  but  ridiculous.  Who  can  imagine  Caesar 
winning  victories  over  the  Helvetii  by  advancing  the  right  wing  instead 
of  the  left,  in  obedience  to  a  message  from  a  strategy  board  in  Eome,  or 
delaying  his  expedition  into  Britain  while  the  Senate  quarrelled  over  the 
selection  of  his  quartermaster-  and  commissary-generals,  chosen  for  life, 
and  independent  of  the  general  commanding,  and  who  might  or  might 
not  favor  him  with  transportation  and  supplies.  Why  a  ridiculous  sys- 
tem of  independent  staff  bureaus  for  the  army,  while  the  navy  escapes 
this  affliction?  Is  one  less  technical  or  scientific  than  the  other?  Who, 
pray,  has  changed  the  laws  of  war  on  land,  and  left  them  unchanged  at 
sea? 

Of  course,  military  experts  laugh  at  us.  But  what  is  to  blame? 
Politics,  of  course.  What  makes  us  so  foolish  and  unpatriotic?  Why, 
hunger  for  spoils  during  long  years  of  peace.  And  we  see  no  hope  of 
improvement,  until  the  time  shall  come  when  we  are  called  upon  sud- 
denly to  meet  a  foe  that  is  neither  hungry  nor  anxious  to  be  whipped 
and  sent  home.  Then,  after  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  we  shall  cease 
to  run  armies  and  regiments  on  the  Town-Meeting  system.  One  man 
will  be  put  in  command,  with  absolute  control  over  every  subordinate; 
and  the  politicians  will  be  relegated  to  the  rear  in  military  as  well  as  in 
naval  affairs.  The  time  will  come  when  our  rulers  will  find  that  warfare 
on  land  is  quite  as  scientific  as  warfare  on  the  sea,  and  that  our  perma- 
nent independent  bureaus  are  prohibitive  of  rapid  and  decisive  military 
operations. 
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Our  army  as  a  whole  is  not  degenerate.  The  personnel  of  the  rank 
and  file  is  superb.  The  younger  and  middle-aged  officers  positively  have 
no  superiors.  Give  the  young  men  a  chance,  give  the  architects  a  chance, 
and  we  shall  see  our  new  army  of  100,000  men  tactically  as  perfect  as 
Frederick's,  and  manoeuvred  as  scientifically  as  Napoleon's. 

Our  navy  is  perfection  because  all  its  officers  are  scientific  sailors. 
Did  it  make  our  politicians  seasick  to  ride  a  horse,  our  army  would  be 
equally  favored  and  equally  efficient.  It  is  the  politicians  who  are  de- 
generate. The  Naval  Academy  is  the  mother  of  the  navy ;  the  Military 
Academy  is  the  step-mother  of  the  army.  The  one  reveres  its  mother  and 
follows  her  precepts :  the  other,  unable  to  comprehend  its  step-mother, 
is  jealous  of  her  influence.  The  difference  is  seen  in  the  scientific  ma- 
noeuvres before  Santiago  on  the  sea  and  in  the  haphazard  manoeuvres 
around  it  on  the  land.  Utilize  our  scientific  officers,  and  we  shall  have 
a  scientific  army.  Alexander  S.  Bacon. 
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Vienna,  January  5. — I  find  in  this  morning's  papers  the  statement 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  paid  to  the  two  members 
of  the  Peace  Commission  entitled  to  receive  money  for  their  services 
$100,000  each  for  their  six  weeks'  work  in  Paris. 

I  hope  that  this  is  true.  I  will  allow  myself  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
sidering that  it  is  true,  and  of  treating  it  as  a  thing  finished  and  settled. 

It  is  a  precedent ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  welcome  one  to  our  country.  A 
precedent  always  has  a  chance  to  be  valuable  (as  well  as  the  other  way) ; 
and  its  best  chance  to  be  valuable  (or  the  other  way)  is  when  it  takes 
such  a  striking  form  as  to  fix  a  whole  nation's  attention  upon  it.  If  it 
come  justified  out  of  the  discussion  which  will  follow,  it  will  find  a  ca- 
reer ready  and  waiting  for  it. 

We  realize  that  the  edifice  of  public  justice  is  built  of  precedents, 
from  the  ground  upward ;  but  we  do  not  always  realize  that  all  the  other 
details  of  our  civilization  are  likewise  built  of  precedents.  The  changes, 
also,  which  they  undergo,  are  due  to  the  intrusion  of  new  precedents, 
which  hold  their  gromid  against  opposition,  and  keep  their  place.  A 
precedent  may  die  at  birth,  or  it  may  live, — it  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
luck.  If  it  be  imitated  once,  it  has  a  chance;  if  twice,  a  better  chance; 
if  three  times,  it  is  reaching  a  point  where  account  must  be  taken  of  it; 
if  four,  five,  or  six  times,  it  has  probably  come  to  stay — for  a  whole  cen- 
tury, possibly.  If  a  town  start  a  new  bow,  or  a  new  dance,  or  a  new  tem- 
perance project,  or  a  new  kind  of  hat,  and  can  get  the  precedent  adopted 
in  the  next  town,  the  career  of  that  precedent  is  begun ;  and  it  will  be 
unsafe  to  bet  as  to  where  the  end  of  its  journey  is  going  to  be.  It  may 
not  get  this  start  at  all,  and  may  have  no  career;  but,  if  a  crown  prince 
introduce  the  precedent,  it  will  attract  vast  attention,  and  its  chances 
for  a  career  are  so  great  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  certainty. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  reaping  damage  from  a  couple  of  dis- 
astrous precedents.  One  is  the  precedent  of  shabby  pay  to  public  servants 
standing  for  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Eepublic  in  foreign  lands : 
the  other  is  a  precedent  condemning  them  to  exhibit  themselves  officially 
in  clothes  which  are  not  only  without  grace  or  dignity,  but  are  a  pretty 
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loud  and  pious  rebuke  to  the  vain  and  frivolous  costumes  worn  by  the 
other  officials.  To  our  day  an  American  ambassador's  official  costume 
remains  under  the  reproach  of  these  defects.  At  a  public  function  in  a 
European  court  all  foreign  representatives  except  ours  wear  clothes  which 
in  some  way  distinguish  them  from  the  unofficial  throng,  and  mark  them 
as  standing  for  their  countries.  But  our  representative  appears  in  a  plain 
black  swallow-tail,  which  stands  for  neither  country  nor  people.  It  has 
no  nationality.  It  is  found  in  all  countries :  it  is  as  international  as  a 
night-shirt.  It  has  no  particular  meaning ;  but  our  Government  tries  to 
give  it  one :  it  tries  to  make  it  stand  for  republican  simplicity,  modesty, 
and  unpretentiousness.  Tries,  and  without  doubt  fails ;  for  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  this  loud  ostentation  of  simplicity  deceives  any  one.  The 
statue  that  advertises  its  modesty  with  a  fig-leaf  really  brings  its  modesty 
under  suspicion.  Worn  officially,  our  nonconforming  swallow-tail  is  a 
declaration  of  ungracious  independence  in  the  matter  of  manners,  and  is 
uncourteous.  It  says  to  all  around :  "  In  Rome  we  do  not  choose  to  do 
as  Rome  does ;  we  refuse  to  respect  your  tastes  and  your  traditions ;  we 
make  no  sacrifices  to  any  one's  customs  and  prejudices;  we  yield  no  jot 
to  the  courtesies  of  life ;  we  prefer  our  manners,  and  intrude  them  here." 

That  is  not  the  true  American  spirit;  and  those  clothes  misrepresent 
us.  Wlien  a  foreigner  comes  among  us,  and  trespasses  against  our  cus- 
toms and  our  code  of  manners,  we  are  offended,  and  justly  so:  but  our 
Government  commands  our  ambassadors  to  wear  abroad  an  official  dress 
which  is  an  offence  against  foreign  manners  and  customs ;  and  the  dis- 
credit of  it  falls  upon  the  nation. 

We  did  not  dress  our  public  functionaries  in  undistinguished  raiment 
before  Franklin's  time ;  and  the  change  would  not  have  come  if  he  had 
been  an  obscurity.  But  he  was  such  a  colossal  figure  in  the  world  that 
whatever  he  did  of  an  unusual  nature  attracted  the  world's  attention,  and 
became  a  precedent.  In  the  case  of  clothes,  the  next  representative  after 
him,  and  the  next,  had  to  imitate  it.  After  that,  the  thing  was  custom ; 
and  custom  is  a  petrifaction :  nothing  but  dynamite  can  dislodge  it  for 
a  century.  We  imagine  that  our  queer  official  costumery  was  deliber- 
ately devised  to  symbolize  our  republican  simplicity, — a  quality  which 
we  have  never  possessed,  and  are  too  old  to  acquire  now,  if  we  had  any 
use  for  it  or  any  leaning  toward  it.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  there  was  nothing 
deliberate  about  it ;  it  grew  naturally  and  heedlessly  out  of  the  precedent 
set  by  Franklin. 

If  it  had  been  an  intentional  thing,  and  based  upon  a  principle,  it 
would  not  have  stopped  where  it  did :  we  should  have  applied  it  further. 
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Instead  of  clothing  oiir  admirals  and  generals,  for  courts  martial  and  other 
public  functions,  in  superb  dress  uniforms  blazing  with  color  and  gold, 
the  Government  would  put  them  in  swallow-tails  and  white  cravats,  and 
make  them  look  like  ambassadors  and  lackeys.  If  I  am  wrong  in  mak- 
ing Franklin  the  father  of  our  curious  official  clothes,  it  is  no  matter — 
he  will  be  able  to  stand  it. 

It  is  my  opinion — and  I  make  no  charge  for  the  suggestion — that, 
whenever  we  appoint  an  ambassador  or  a  minister,  we  ought  to  confer 
upon  him  the  temporary  rank  of  admiral  or  general,  and  allow  him  to 
wear  the  corresponding  uniform  at  public  functions  in  foreign  countries. 
I  would  recommend  this  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  consonant  with  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  her  representative  should 
appear  upon  occasions  of  state  in  a  dress  which  makes  him  glaringly  con- 
spicuous ;  and  that  is  what  his  present  undertaker- outfit  does  when  it  ap- 
pears, with  its  dismal  smudge,  in  the  midst  of  the  butterfly  splendors  of 
a  Continental  court.  It  is  a  most  trying  position  for  a  shy  man,  a  mod- 
est man,  a  man  accustomed  to  being  like  other  people.  He  is  the  most 
striking  figure  present:  there  is  no  hiding  from  the  multitudinous  eyes. 
It  would  be  funny,  if  it  were  not  such  a  cruel  spectacle,  to  see  the  hunted 
creature  in  his  solemn  sables  scuffling  around  in  that  sea  of  vivid  color, 
like  a  mislaid  Presbyterian  in  perdition.  We  are  all  aware  that  our  rep- 
resentative's dress  should  not  compel  too  much  attention;  for  anybody 
but  an  Indian  chief  knows  that  that  is  a  vulgarity.  I  am  saying  these 
things  in  the  interest  of  our  national  pride  and  dignity.  Our  representa- 
tive is  the  flag.  He  is  the  Eepublic.  He  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  when  these  embodiments  pass  by,  we  do  not  want  them  scoffed  at :  we 
desire  that  people  shall  be  obliged  to  concede  that  they  are  worthily 
clothed,  and  politely. 

Our  Government  is  oddly  inconsistent  in  this  matter  of  official  dress. 
When  its  representative  is  a  civilian  who  has  not  been  a  soldier,  it  re- 
stricts him  to  the  black  swallow-tail  and  white  tie ;  but  if  he  is  a  civilian 
who  has  been  a  soldier,  it  allows  him  to  wear  the  uniform  of  his  former 
rank  as  an  official  dress.  When  Gen.  Sickles  was  Minister  to  Spain,  he 
always  wore,  when  on  official  duty,  the  dress  uniform  of  a  major-general. 
When  Gen.  Grant  visited  foreign  courts,  he  went  handsomely  and  prop- 
erly ablaze  in  the  uniform  of  a  full  general,  and  was  introduced  by  dip- 
lomatic survivals  of  his  own  Presidential  Administration.  The  latter, 
by  official  necessity,  went  in  the  meek  and  lowly  swallow-tail, — a 
deliciously  sarcastic  contrast :  the  one  dress  representing  the  honest  and 
honorable  dignity  of  the  nation;   the  other,  the  cheap  hypocrisy  of  the 
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Republican  Simplicity  tradition.  In  Paris  our  present  representative 
can  perform  his  official  functions  reputably  clothed ;  for  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  London  our  late  Ambassador  was  similarly  situ- 
ated; for  he,  also,  was  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War.  But  Mr.  Choate 
must  represent  the  Great  Republic — even  at  official  breakfasts  at  seven 
in  the  morning — in  that  same  old  funny  swallow-tail. 

Our  Government's  notions  about  proprieties  of  costume  are  indeed 
very,  very  odd — as  suggested  by  that  last  fact.  The  swallow-tail  is  rec- 
ognized the  world  over  as  not  wearable  in  the  daytime :  it  is  a  night-dress, 
and  a  night-dress  only, — a  night-shirt  is  not  more  so.  Yet,  when  our 
representative  makes  an  official  visit  in  the  morning,  he  is  obliged  by  his 
Government  to  go  in  that  night-dress.  It  makes  the  very  cab-horses 
laugh. 

The  truth  is,  that  for  a  while  during  the  present  century,  and  up  to 
something  short  of  forty  years  ago,  we  had  a  lucid  interval,  and  dropped 
the  Republican  Simplicity  sham,  and  dressed  our  foreign  representatives 
in  a  handsome  and  becoming  official  costume.  This  was  discarded  by 
and  by,  and  the  swallows-tail  substituted.  I  believe  it  is  not  now  known 
which  statesman  brought  about  this  change ;  but  we  all  know  that,  stupid 
as  he  was  as  to  diplomatic  proprieties  in  dress,  he  would  not  have  sent 
his  daughter  to  a  state  ball  in  a  corn-shucking  costume,  nor  to  a  corn- 
shucking  in  a  state  ball  costume,  to  be  harshly  criticised  as  an  ill-man- 
nered offender  against  the  proprieties  of  custom  in  both  places.  And 
we  know  another  thing;  viz.,  that  he  himself  would  not  have  wounded 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  a  family  of  mourners  by  attending  a  funeral 
in  their  house  in  a  costume  which  was  an  offence  against  the  dignities 
and  decorum  prescribed  by  tradition  and  sanctified  by  custom.  Yet  that 
man  was  so  heedless  as  not  to  reflect  that  all  the  social  customs  of  civi- 
lized peoples  are  entitled  to  respectful  observance,  and  that  no  man  with 
a  right  spirit  of  courtesy  in  him  ever  has  any  disposition  to  transgress 
these  customs. 

There  is  still  another  argument  for  a  rational  diplomatic  dress — a 
business  argument.  We  are  a  trading  nation ;  and  our  representative  is 
our  business  agent.  If  he  is  respected,  esteemed,  and  liked  where  he  is 
stationed,  he  can  exercise  an  influence  which  can  extend  our  trade  and 
forward  our  prosperity.  A  considerable  number  of  his  business  activities 
have  their  field  in  his  social  relations ;  and  clothes  which  do  not  offend 
against  local  manners  and  customs  and  prejudices  are  a  valuable  part  of 
his  equipment  in  this  matter, — would  be,  if  Franklin  had  died  earlier. 

I  have  not  done  with  gratis  suggestions  yet.     We  made  a  great  and 
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valuable  advance  when  we  instituted  the  office  of  ambassador.  That  lofty 
rank  endows  its  possessor  with  several  times  as  much  influence,  considera- 
tion, and  effectiveness  as  the  rank  of  minister  bestows.  For  the  sake  of 
the  country's  dignity  and  for  the  sake  of  her  advantage  commercially,  we 
should  have  ambassadors,  not  ministers,  at  the  great  courts  of  the  world. 
But  not  at  present  salaries !  No :  if  we  are  to  maintain  present  sala- 
ries, let  us  make  no  more  ambassadors ;  and  let  us  unmake  those  we  have 
already  made.  The  great  position,  without  the  means  of  respectably 
maintaining  it — there  could  be  no  wisdom  in  that.  A  foreign  repre- 
sentative, to  be  valuable  to  his  country,  must  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
officials  of  the  capital  and  with  the  rest  of  the  influential  folk.  He  must 
mingle  with  this  society:  he  cannot  sit  at  home — it  is  not  business, 
it  butters  no  commercial  parsnips.  He  must  attend  the  dinners,  ban- 
quets, suppers,  balls,  receptions,  and  must  return  these  hospitalities.  He 
should  return  as  good  as  he  gets,  too,  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  his 
country,  and  for  the  sake  of  Business.  Have  we  ever  had  a  minister  or 
an  ambassador  who  could  do  this  on  his  salary  ?  No — not  once,  from 
Franklin's  time  to  ours.  Other  countries  understand  the  commercial 
value  of  properly  lining  the  pockets  of  their  representatives ;  but  appar- 
ently our  Government  has  not  learned  it.  England  is  the  most  successful 
trader  of  the  several  trading  nations ;  and  she  takes  good  care  of  the  watch- 
men who  keep  guard  in  her  commercial  towers.  It  has  been  a  long  time, 
now  since  we  needed  to  blush  for  our  representatives  abroad.  It  has  be- 
come custom  to  send  our  fittest.  We  send  men  of  distinction,  cultivation, 
character, — our  ablest,  our  choicest,  our  best.  Then  we  cripple  their  effi- 
ciency through  the  meagreness  of  their  pay.  Here  is  a  list  of  salaries  for 
English  and  American  ministers  and  ambassadors : 


City. 


Paris 

Berlin 

Vienna 

Constantinople 
St.  Petersburg 

Rome 

Washington  . . 


Salaries. 


American. 

English. 

$17,500 

$45, 000 

17,500 

40,000 

12,000 

40, 000 

10,000 

40,000 

17,500 

39,000 

12,000 

35,000 

32,500 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Washington,  has 
a  very  fine  house  besides — at  no  damage  to  his  salary. 

English  ambassadors  pay  no  house-rent;  they  live  in  palaces  owned 
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by  England.  Our  representatives  pay  house-rent  out  of  their  salaries. 
You  can  judge  by  the  above  figures  what  kind  of  houses  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  used  to  living  in  abroad,  and  what  sort  of 
return-entertaining  she  has  done.  There  is  not  a  salary  in  our  list 
which  would  properly  house  the  representative  receiving  it,  and,  in 
addition,  pay  $3,000  toward  his  family's  bacon  and  doughnuts, — the 
strange  but  economical  and  customary  fare  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor's household,  except  on  Sundays,  when  petrified  Boston  crackers  are 
added. 

The  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  foreign  nations  not  only  have 
generous  salaries,  but  their  Governments  provide  them  with  money 
wherewith  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of  their  hospitality  bills.  I  be- 
lieve our  Government  pays  no  hospitality  bills  except  those  incurred  by 
the  navy.  Through  this  concession  to  the  navy,  that  arm  is  able  to  do 
us  credit  in  foreign  parts ;  and  certainly  that  is  well  and  politic.  But  why 
the  Government  does  not  think  it  well  and  politic  that  our  diplomats 
should  be  able  to  do  us  like  credit  abroad,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  in- 
consistencies which  have  been  puzzling  me  ever  since  I  stopped  trying  to 
understand  base-ball,  and  took  up  statesmanship  as  a  pastime. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  house-rent.  Good  houses,  properly  fur- 
nished, in  European  capitals,  are  not  to  be  had  at  small  figures.  Con- 
sequently, our  foreign  representatives  have  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
garrets, — sometimes  on  the  roof.  Being  poor  men,  it  has  been  the  best 
they  could  do  on  the  salary  which  the  Government  has  paid  them.  How 
could  they  adequately  return  the  hospitalities  shown  them  ?  It  was  im- 
possible. It  would  have  exhausted  the  salary  in  three  months.  Still,  it 
was  their  official  duty  to  entertain  the  influentials  after  some  sort  of  fash- 
ion ;  and  they  did  the  best  they  could  with  their  limited  purse.  In  return 
for  champagne  they  furnished  lemonade;  in  return  for  game  they  fur- 
nished ham ;  in  return  for  whale  they  furnished  sardines ;  in  return  for 
liquors  they  furnished  condensed  milk;  in  return  for  the  battalion  of 
liveried  and  powdered  flunkeys  they  furnished  the  hired  girl ;  in  return 
for  the  fairy  wilderness  of  sumptuous  decorations  they  draped  the  stove 
with  the  American  flag ;  in  return  for  the  orchestra  they  furnished  zither 
and  ballads  by  the  family ;  in  return  for  the  ball — but  they  didn't  return 
the  ball,  except  in  cases  where  the  United  States  lived  on  the  roof  and 
had  room. 

Is  this  an  exaggeration  ?  It  can  hardly  be  called  that.  I  saw  nearly 
the  equivalent  of  it  once,  a  good  many  years  ago.  A  minister  was 
trying  to  create  influential  friends  for  a  project  which  might  be  worth 
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ten  millions  a  year  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  Eepublic;  and  our  Gov- 
ernment had  furnished  him  ham  and  lemonade  to  persuade  the  opposition 
with.  The  minister  did  not  succeed.  He  might  not  have  succeeded  if 
his  salary  had  been  what  it  ought  to  have  been, — $50,000  or  $60, 000a 
year; — but  his  chances  would  have  been  very  greatly  improved.  And 
in  any  case,  he  and  his  dinners  and  his  country  would  not  have  been 
joked  about  by  the  hard-hearted,  and  pitied  by  the  compassionate. 

Any  experienced  "  drummer  "  will  testify  that,  when  you  want  to  do 
business,  there  is  no  economy  in  ham  and  lemonade.  The  drummer 
takes  his  country  customer  to  the  theatre,  the  opera,  the  circus;  dines 
him,  wines  him,  entertains  him  all  the  day  and  all  the  night  in  luxu- 
rious style ;  and  plays  upon  his  human  nature  in  all  seductive  ways.  For 
he  knows,  by  old  experience,  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  profitable 
order  out  of  him.  He  has  his  reward.  All  Governments  except  our 
own  play  the  same  policy,  with  the  same  end  in  view;  and  they,  also, 
have  their  reward.  But  ours  refuses  to  do  business  by  business  ways, 
and  sticks  to  ham  and  lemonade.  This  is  the  most  expensive  diet 
known  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  world. 

Ours  is  the  only  coimtry  of  first  importance  that  pays  its  foreign 
representatives  trifling  salaries.  If  we  were  poor,  we  could  not  find  great 
fault  with  these  economies,  perhaps, — at  least  one  could  find  a  sort  of 
plausible  excuse  for  them.  But  we  are  not  poor;  and  the  excuse  fails. 
As  shown  above,  some  of  our  important  diplomatic  representatives  receive 
$12,000 ;  others,  $17,500.  These  salaries  are  all  ham  and  lemonade,  and 
unworthy  of  the  flag.  When  we  have  a  rich  ambassador  in  London  or 
Paris,  he  lives  as  the  ambassador  of  a  country  like  ours  ought  to  live, 
and  it  costs  him  $100,000  a  year  to  do  it.  But  why  should  we  allow 
him  to  pay  that  out  of  his  private  pocket?  There  is  nothing  fair  about 
it ;  and  the  Eepublic  is  no  proper  subject  for  any  one's  charity.  In 
several  cases  our  salaries  of  $12,000  should  be  $50,000;  and  all  of  the 
salaries  of  $17,500  ought  to  be  $75,000,  or  $100,000,  since  we  pay  no 
representative's  house-rent.  Our  State  Department  realizes  the  mistake 
which  we  are  making,  and  would  like  to  rectify  it ;  but  it  has  not  the 
power. 

When  a  young  girl  reaches  eighteen  she  is  recognized  as  being  a 
woman.  She  adds  six  inches  to  her  skirt,  she  unplaits  her  dangling 
braids  and  balls  her  hair  on  top  of  her  head,  she  stops  sleeping  with  her 
little  sister  and  has  a  room  to  herself,  and  becomes  in  many  ways  a 
thundering  expense.  But  she  is  in  society  now;  and  papa  has  to  stand 
it  :  there  is  no  avoiding  it.    Very  well.     The  Great  Eepublic  lengthened 
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her  skirts  last  year,  balled  up  her  hair,  and  entered  the  world's  society. 
This  means  that,  if  she  would  prosper  and  stand  fair  with  society,  she 
must  put  aside  some  of  her  dearest  and  darlingest  young  ways  and  su- 
perstitions, and  do  as  society  does.  Of  course  she  can  decline  if  she 
wants  to ;  but  this  would  be  unwise.  She  ought  to  realize,  now  that  she 
has  "  come  out,  "  that  this  is  a  right  and  proper  time  to  change  a  part  of 
her  style.  She  is  in  Eome ;  and  it  has  long  been  granted  that  when  one 
is  in  Eome  it  is  good  policy  to  do  as  Eome  does.  To  advantage  Eome  ? 
No, — to  advantage  herself. 

If  our  Government  has  really  paid  representatives  of  ours  on  the 
Paris  Commission  $100,000  apiece  for  six  weeks'  work,  I  feel  sure  that 
it  is  the  best  cash  investment  the  nation  has  made  in  many  years.  For 
it  seems  quite  impossible  that,  with  that  precedent  on  the  books,  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  find  excuses  for  continuing  its  diplomatic 
salaries  at  the  present  mean  figure.  Mark  Twain. 

P.  S.  Vienna,  January  10. — I  see,  by  this  morning's  telegraphic 
news,  that  I  am  not  to  be  the  new  ambassador  here,  after  all.  This — well, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I — well,  of  course  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  it;  but  it  is  at  least  a  surprise.  I  have  for  many  months  been 
using  my  influence  at  Washington  to  get  this  diplomatic  see  expanded 

into    an    ambassadorship,  with   the  idea,  of  course,  th But   never 

mind.  Let  it  go.  It  is  of  no  consequence.  I  say  it  calmly ;  for  I  am 
calm.  But  at  the  same  time However,  the  subject  has  no  inter- 
est for  me,  and  never  had.  I  never  really  intended  to  take  the  place, 
anyway — I  made  up  my  mind  to  it  months  and  months  ago,  nearly  a 
year.  But  now,  while  I  am  calm,  I  would  like  to  say  this — that,  so 
long  as  I  shall  continue  to  possess  an  American's  proper  pride  in  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  his  country,  I  will  not  take  any  ambassadorship 
in  the  gift  of  the  flag  at  a  salary  short  of  $75,000  a  year.  If  I  shall  be 
charged  with  wanting  to  live  beyond  my  country's  means,  I  cannot  help 
it.  A  country  which  cannot  afford  ambassadors'  wages  should  be  ashamed 
to  have  ambassadors. 

Think  of  a  Seventeen-thousand-five-hundred-dollar  ambassador !  Par- 
ticularly for  America.  Why,  it  is  the  most  ludicrous  spectacle,  the  most 
inconsistent  and  incongruous  spectacle,  contrivable  by  even  the  most 
diseased  imagination.  It  is  a  billionaire  in  a  paper  collar,  a  king  in  a 
breechclout,  an  archangel  in  a  tin  halo.  And,  for  pure  sham  and  hypoc- 
risy, the  salary  is  just  the  match  of  the  ambassador's  official  clothes, — that 
boastful  advertisement  of  a  Eepublican  Simplicity  which  manifests  itself 
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at  home  in  Fifty-thousand-dollar  salaries  to  insurance  presidents  and 
railway  lawyers,  and  in  domestic  palaces  whose  fittings  and  furnishings 
often  transcend  in  costly  display  and  splendor  and  richness  the  fittings 
and  furnishings  of  the  palaces  of  the  sceptred  masters  of  Europe;  and 
which  has  invented  and  exported  to  the  Old  World  the  palace- car,  the 
sleeping-car,  the  tram-car,  the  electric  trolley,  the  best  bicycles,  the  best 
motor-cars,  the  steam-heater,  the  best  and  smartest  systems  of  electric 
calls  and  telephonic  aids  to  laziness  and  comfort,  the  elevator,  the  private 
bath-room  (hot  and  cold  water  on  tap),  the  palace-hotel,  with  its  multi- 
farious conveniences,  comforts,  shows,  and  luxuries,  the — oh,  the  list  is 
interminable !  In  a  word,  Eepublican  Simplicity  found  Europe  with  one 
shirt  to  her  back,  so  to  speak,  as  far  as  real  luxuries,  conveniences,  and 
the  comforts  of  life  go,  and  has  clothed  her  to  the  chin  with  the  latter. 
We  are  the  lavishest  and  showiest  and  most  luxury-loving  people  on  the 
earth ;  and  at  our  masthead  we  fly  our  one  true  and  honest  symbol,  the 
gaudiest  flag  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Oh,  Eepublican  Simplicity,  there 
are  many,  many  humbugs  in  the  world,  but  none  to  which  you  need  take 
off  your  hat!  M.  T. 
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The  application  of  the  lessons  of  history  to  the  solution  of  present 
problems  is  always  a  difficult  task,  and  generally  a  very  unsatisfactory 
one.  Circumstances  at  different  times  are  never  alike.  If  it  ever  be 
true  that  history  repeats  itself,  it  is  also  true  that  it  never  repeats  itself 
in  the  same  way.  No  two  waves  of  the  ocean  are  alike ;  and  yet  we 
can  predict  with  some  confidence  what  the  waves  will  do.  Individual 
men  have  their  peculiarities,  and  they  are  all  moved  by  individual  and 
differing  motives ;  but  masses  of  men  under  similar  situations  are  apt  to 
act  very  much  alike.  Substantially  the  same  defiance  of  the  laws  of  hu- 
man nature  brought  the  Spanish  dependencies  to  successful  revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  South  America,  in  Mexico,  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  highest  value  of  history  is  to  separate  what  is  individual 
and  accidental  from  what  is  essential  and  permanent,  and  to  apply  the 
results  in  the  conduct  of  current  affairs.  In  view  of  the  national  in- 
terests that  confront  us,  it  cannot  be  untimely  to  discuss  the  elements  of 
strength  and  of  weakness  that  colonies  and  other  dependencies  have  con- 
tributed to  national  progress  and  vitality. 

The  Greek  colonies,  founded  as  they  were  for  the  most  part  by  ad- 
venturers, formed  no  very  important  part  of  the  Greek  polity.  Though 
they  early  dotted  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they 
had  few  interests  in  common,  and  were,  each  for  itself,  substantially 
independent.  A  formal  relationship,  it  is  true,  was  kept  up  with  the 
mother- city ;  but  the  relation  was  that  of  a  daughter  to  a  mother  after 
the  daughter  had  become  of  age.  The  allegiance  was  a  natural  one;  but 
it  was  hardly  obligatory,  except  in  a  moral  sense.  The  Greek  colony, 
therefore,  scarcely  amounted  to  a  dependency.  If  a  difficulty  occurred 
between  two  colonies,  interference  and  support  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
depended  upon  policy  and  convenience  rather  than  upon  obligation. 
Hence  it  was  that  in  Greek  life  the  colony  played  a  very  insignificant 
part.  For  the  surplus  population  of  Athens  and  Corinth  the  colonies 
were  a  convenient  attraction ;  but  in  the  process  of  migration  identity 
with  the  mother-city  was  practically  lost.  Even  in  the  terrible  stress 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  colonies  were  defended  by  the  mother- 
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city,  not  as  territory  that  must  be  preserved,  but  as  a  convenient  fighting- 
ground  on  which  the  enemy  might  be  weakened. 

There  was  no  certainty  that  a  colony  would  not,  on  some  slight  prov- 
ocation, turn  against  the  mother- country.  When  Corcyra,  a  colony  of 
Corinth,  resented  the  protection  which  the  parent- city  had  offered  to 
Epidamnus,  the  Corcyreans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  for  help;  and 
when  the  Athenians  replied  that  the  applicants  were  a  colony  from 
Corinth,  the  answer  was :  "  Every  colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly, 
respects  the  mother-country,  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated  from 
it;  for  colonies  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects,  but  that  they  may  have 
equal  rights  with  those  that  remain  at  home."  This  reply  reveals  very 
perfectly  what  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  Greek  colonial  life 
everywhere.  The  Greek  colonies  were  never  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Greek  nationalities,  and  were  never  an  element  of  national 
strength. 

The  case  was  far  different  with  Eome.  In  no  part  of  that  marvel- 
lous political  organization  which  evolved  the  Eoman  Empire  out  of  a 
single  city  was  greater  sagacity  shown  than  in  the  system  of  coloniza- 
tion. In  general,  it  might  be  said  that  the  colony  followed  the  army. 
As  soon  as  a  territory  was  conquered  a  colony  was  organized,  to  keep 
and  control  the  country  taken.  This  system  began  in  the  very  earliest 
history.  The  colony  was  duly  organized  by  a  lex,  a  plebiscitum,  or  a 
senatus  consulhim,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  charter,  and  was  sent  out  with 
all  the  authority  and  the  protection  of  Eome  itself.  The  members  of 
the  colony  were  given  a  certain  portion — often  a  third  part — of  the 
lands  colonized ;  and  the  portion  thus  assigned  was  carefully  designated 
and  marked  by  metes  and  bounds.  In  order  to  give  solemnity  to  the 
act,  the  colony  was  installed  by  a  formal  religious  ceremony ;  and  we 
can  well  believe  that  this  ceremonious  induction  of  the  new  officers  im- 
pressed upon  the  native  population  some  notion  of  the  majesty  and 
power  of  the  new  Government. 

There  were  several  political  features  of  this  method  of  colonization 
that  are  especially  worthy  of  notice ;  for  they  were  the  characteristics 
which  for  centuries  bound  the  colonies  with  peculiar  firmness  to  the 
central  Government.  In  the  first  place,  colonization  was  alwaj^s  a  vol- 
untary movement  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  Then,  too,  the  Eoman 
citizen  never  lost  his  citizenship  by  joining  a  colony.  Whenever  he 
might  appear  in  Eome,  he  could  exercise  all  the  civil  rights,  and  en- 
joy all  the  privileges,  to  which  he  had  ever  been  entitled.  Further- 
more, the  financial  inducements  offered  in  the  gift  of  lands  were  such 
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as  to  hold  out  a  reasonable  hope  of  improved  condition.  Finally,  the 
colonists,  who  in  Kome  generally  belonged  to  the  plebeian  or  humbler 
class,  practically  took  the  rank  of  patricians  in  the  new  community. 
These  several  characteristics  offered  inducements  enough  to  provide  col- 
onists for  all  the  new  territories  as  fast  as  they  were  conquered.  This 
was  true  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  in  Britain,  and 
even  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  in  these 
provisions  there  were  so  many  elements  of  strength  that  everywhere 
the  newly  acquired  dependencies  became  rapidly  incorporated  into  the 
great  body  politic  as  an  essential  part  of  the  growing  nationality.  The 
provisions  of  the  fundamental  law,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  charter,  deter- 
mined the  nature  of  each  individual  government  for  itself.  This,  of 
course,  was  framed  in  a  manner  that  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
great  body  of  the  Eoman  law.  The  general  excellence  of  the  system  is 
enough  to  account  for  that  marvellous  development  of  provincial  thrift 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  built  up  the  evidences  of  Eo- 
man greatness  that  remain  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  ultimate  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  not  caused  by  any  weak- 
ness of  the  colonial  system,  but  rather  by  the  defects  of  the  Imperial 
Government  at  its  very  heart.  As  the  dependencies  poured  their  wealth 
into  the  lap  of  Rome,  the  appetite  for  luxury  was  increased  by  what  it 
fed  on;  and  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  increase  the  supplies.  This  led 
to  constant  attempts,  not  only  to  acquire  new  territory,  on  the  one  hand, 
bub  also,  on  the  other,  to  impose  ever-increasing  exactions  upon  the  de- 
pendencies already  established.  By  this  policy  the  outlying  provinces 
were  made  to  feel  more  and  more  that  in  the  exchange  of  taxation  for 
protection  the  balance  was  altogether  against  the  dependencies.  Thus 
the  ties  were  loosened  and  the  antipathies  increased.  These  peculiarities 
were  enormously  aggravated  by  the  avaricious  exactions  of  the  Roman 
governors.  The  proconsuls  generally  went  out  poor :  they  almost  invari- 
ably returned  rich.  As  time  went  on  the  provinces  became  the  fields  in 
which  reckless  and  broken-down  nobles  recruited  their  fortunes.  The 
process  by  which  this  infamous  work  was  done,  as  described  by  Cicero 
in  his  oration  against  Verres,  was  probably  repeated  in  a  hundred  other 
regions.  Under  the  Empire  it  is  certain  that  matters  grew  worse  and 
worse.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  not  strange  that  the  garrisons  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  preserve  order  and  to  enforce  the  exactions  of 
the  imperial  authority.  The  provinces  everywhere  illustrated  the  saying 
of  the  Corcyreans  above  quoted. 

In  the  days  of  the  Republic,  and  during  the  first  century  of  the  Em- 
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pire,  the  system  of  colonization  was  no  doubt  a  great  element  of  strength. 
As  Niebuhr  said,  it  consolidated  the  government,  checked  the  decay  of 
population,  and  diffused  the  unity  and  the  language  of  the  nation.  But 
it  is  certain  that,  as  soon  as  these  results  had  been  accomplished,  there 
was  developed  an  unmistakable  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Guizot,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other  historian,  has  pointed  out 
the  fact  of  this  tendency,  and  its  influence  on  the  course  of  events. 
With  the  various  revolts  of  the  dependencies  Rome  had  little  difficulty 
in  coping;  but,  when  fierce  attacks  came  from  without,  the  result  was 
very  different.  If  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  doomed  to  be  slaves, 
they  were  quite  willing  to  change  masters.  Indeed,  the  chances  seemed 
to  lie  in  favor  of  the  Government  which  had  the  fewest  wants,  and,  there- 
fore, was  likely  to  impose  the  fewest  exactions.  Why  the  mighty  Em- 
pire crumbled  so  easily  before  the  onsets  of  the  barbarians  has  often  been 
clouded  by  a  multitude  of  learned  reasons ;  but  the  explanation,  when 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  fact  that  the  exactions  of  the  central  Government  had 
become  so  oppressive  that  the  dependencies  were  ready,  and  even  glad, 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  any  other  Power  that  might  present  itself. 

In  the  history  of  modem  colonies  and  dependencies  it  is  very  easy 
to  find  causes  and  results  analogous  to  those  which  first  built  up  the 
Roman  Empire  and  then  destroyed  it.  The  example  of  Spain  is  the  one 
which  first  suggests  itself.  The  Spanish  system  was  always  intrinsi- 
cally weak  in  that  it  never  adopted  colonization  as  a  policy.  It  was  a 
system  of  conquest,  and  of  conquest  alone.  As  soon  as  the  invading 
army  was  successful,  military  rule  was  established,  and  exactions  were 
pushed  with  the  extremest  severity.  No  pretence  was  entertained  that 
the  conquered  had  any  rights  which  the  conqueror  was  bound  to  respect. 
From  Columbus  down  to  Weyler,  the  spirit  has  been  essentially  the 
same.  Ingenuity  was  uniformly  exercised  to  the  uttermost  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  largest  possible  returns  to  the  governing  officers 
and  to  the  mother- country  could  be  procured.  It  was  the  method  of 
the  later  Roman  Empire,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  gener- 
ally no  colonists  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  home  Government.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Spanish  dependencies  have  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  whenever  any  opportunity  has  appeared. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  Spanish  system  of  dependencies  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  enormous  streams  of 
wealth  which  for  more  than  a  century  went  from  the  provinces  to  the  home 
Government.     The  amount  of  this  wealth  has  not  been  very  generally 
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understood ;  but  Soetbeer  has  recently  shown  that  it  was  enough  to  make 
the  Government  practically  independent  of  all  other  sources  of  income 
during  the  whole  of  the  great  century  which  followed  the  accession  of 
Charles  V.  The  tendencies  to  absolutism,  which  Charles  and  Philip  II 
inherited  from  the  Moorish  wars,  were  therefore  reinforced  by  a  fatal 
financial  independence.  The  effects  of  these  tendencies  showed  them- 
selves in  the  rapid  decline  during  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the 
utter  collapse  which  resulted  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Here,  then,  we  see  in  full  force  and  in  aggravated  form  the  very  evils 
which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  There  was  a 
more  successful  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  home  Government,  and, 
consequently,  a  more  intensified  determination  to  revolt  on  the  part  of 
the  dependencies. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  colonial  systems  of  France,  Portugal,  and 
Holland  to  say  that  they  were  in  fact,  or  even  in  character,  similar  to 
the  system  of  Spain.  And  yet  in  no  one  of  these  systems  has  there 
been  any  permanent  prosperity.  If  the  Dutch  dependencies  in  the 
East  Indies  are  an  apparent  exception,  even  these  are  not  linked  to  the 
home  Government  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  any  sense  an  element  of 
strength.  They  are  scarcely  a  part  of  the  Dutch  nation ;  and,  if  they 
are  a  source  of  income,  it  is  only  because  the  vigor  of  the  paternal  rule 
has  been  tempered  by  a  good  system  of  permanent  service,  and  a  shrewd 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  the  subjects.  The 
French  colonies  in  America  were  so  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  religious 
propaganda  that  there  would  have  been  little  room  for  political  im- 
provement, even  if,  during  what  may  be  called  the  Colonial  period,  ex- 
cellence of  government  had  formed  any  part  of  the  French  system.  Even 
under  the  French  Eepublic  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  elements  of  colonial  thrift  and  success. 

But  with  the  British  Government  the  case  has  been  very  different. 
As  Prof.  Seeley  pointed  out  with  so  much  ability  in  his  "  Expansion  of 
England  "  and  in  his  "  Growth  of  the  British  Empire, "  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory  has  generally  been  accidental  instead  of  the  result  of  a  de- 
liberate policy.  Eather  it  should  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  defence  of 
dependencies  already  established,  and  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  trade, 
have  been  the  leading  motives  in  the  acquisition  of  new  territory.  For 
example,  the  conquest  of  India  was  not  the  act  of  a  deliberate  purpose, 
but  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  English  and  French  trading-com- 
panies. But  it  has  always  been  a  principle  of  British  policy  that  a  foot- 
hold once  obtained  must  be  defended;   and  the  first  successes  on  the 
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eastern  coast  of  India  led  to  complications  which  demanded  further 
advances  and  conquests.  It  was  much  the  same  in  Africa.  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  treaty  from  Holland  led  to  con- 
flicts with  the  surrounding  neighbors,  as  well  as  to  the  advance  of  the 
frontier,  much  as  the  frontier  has  been  advanced  in  the  United  States. 
But,  however  lacking  in  systematic  premeditation  the  various  steps  of 
British  advancement  may  have  been,  there  is  to  be  found  no  absence 
of  system  in  the  method  of  government,  when  territory  has  once  been 
acquired.  The  systems  in  Canada,  in  India,  and  in  Australasia  differ, 
one  from  another,  in  many  and  in  essential  particulars ;  but,  when  they 
are  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  success  has  been  attained  in  all  cases 
as  the  result  of  certain  fundamental  characteristics. 

In  the  first  place,  the  British  have  uniformly,  at  least  ever  since  the 
American  Ke volution,  organized  the  government  of  their  dependencies 
with  specific  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people  governed.  In  theory, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  fact,  they  have  given  political  privileges  and 
liberties  as  rapidly  as,  in  their  opinion,  a  due  regard  for  good  govern- 
ment and  stability  would  warrant.  It  would  certainly  be  correct  to  say 
that  they  have  seldom  failed  to  convince  the  leading  minds  of  their  de- 
pendencies that  the  people  are  better  off  than  they  would  be  if  they  were 
free  from  the  British  rule.  On  no  other  theory  can  the  fact  be  explained 
that  the  three  hundred  million  people  of  India,  with  all  their  complicated 
and  minutely  organized  systems  of  native  presidencies  and  governments, 
are  content  to  remain  under  the  rule  of  a  few  score  of  British  ofi&cers 
and  a  few  thousand  British  soldiers.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  government 
of  India  can  ever  be  as  free  as  is  the  government  of  Canada  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  Australia.  But  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction;  for  the 
natives  are  made  to  believe  that  their  political  and  individual  rights  will 
be  increased  as  rapidly  as  such  rights  may  be  justified  by  an  increase 
of  order  and  intelligence.  Prof.  Seeley  expresses  grave  doubts  whether 
the  British  Empire  has  been  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  India. 
He  even  intimates  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  occupation  of  India  to-day  is 
a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  an  element  of  strength.  But  he  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  responsibility  that  accompanies  the  possession ; 
and  it  is  that  very  sense  of  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  dependencies 
that  has  done  so  much  to  keep  the  dependent  governments  from  degen- 
erating into  mere  sources  of  income. 

The  second  fundamental  element  of  thrift  and  strength  in  the  British 
dependencies  has  been  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  men  that 
have  been  charged  with  provincial  affairs.     The  British  early  came  to 
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see  that,  to  secure  good  governments  so  far  away  from  home,  a  systematic 
service  must  be  established.  Into  this  service,  in  one  way  or  another, 
men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  integrity  must  be  induced  to  enter. 
It  was  seen  that,  to  secure  this  result,  compensation  must  be  large,  and 
the  tenure  of  service  must  be  relieved  from  the  contingencies  of  political 
vicissitudes.  No  man  of  parts  would  think  of  going  to  India  for  a  long 
term  of  service  without  great  inducements.  The  Government  wisely 
settled  the  matter  in  a  large  way.  Those  who  have  read  that  most  de- 
lightful of  English  biographies,  Trevelyan's  "Life  of  Macaulay,"  must 
remember  the  description  Macaulay  gives  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
banish  himself  for  five  years  to  India.  He  was  without  a  fortune  ;  and, 
in  order  to  be  a  useful  Member  of  Parliament,  he  had  to  be  independent. 
He  was  offered  a  position  on  the  Council  of  the  Indian  Government  at  a 
salary  of  £10,000  a  year.  Being  a  bachelor,  he  believed  he  could  live, 
even  in  India,  on  one-half  the  salary,  and  return  at  the  end  of  five  years 
with  an  independent  fortune  of  £25,000.  The  importance  of  the  incident 
is  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  British  method  of  securing  the 
men  they  desire.  Mr.  Kidd  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  maxim 
prevalent  in  the  British  Government  that  "  power  must  be  paid . "  By  a 
rational  interpretation  of  this  maxim,  the  Government  has  been  able 
to  secure  for  the  Indian  Service  two  invaluable  results, — men  of  signal 
ability,  and  men  who  were  raised  above  the  temptation  to  increase  their 
fortunes  by  speculation  and  fraud. 

But  this  system  of  very  large  pecuniary  inducement  could  well  be 
applied  only  to  the  very  highest  offices.  To  attract  capable  men  to  the 
offices  lower  than  the  very  highest,  other  means  had  to  be  used.  A  Civil 
Service  analogous  to  the  present  service  in  our  army  and  navy  was  early 
established.  A  good  education,  permanency  of  tenure,  pensions  at  the 
end  of  long  service,  good  social  standing, — these  are  the  inducements 
which,  even  without  high  salaries,  are  able  to  fill  the  armies  and  navies 
of  Europe  and  America  with  officers  of  the  highest  capacity  and  integrity. 
Long  before  the  modern  Civil  Service  system  was  adopted  in  England 
the  British  had  tried  a  similar  service  with  extraordinary  success  in 
India.  Permanency  of  tenure  was  established,  promotions  were  madd 
on  the  basis  of  requisite  examinations,  and  pensions  were  as  liberally 
provided  for  as  in  the  military  and  naval  services.  In  order  that  the  re- 
quisite education  might  be  secured  Haileybury  College  was  established 
for  the  special  purpose  of  training  young  men  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service ; 
and  this  college  was  continued  until  it  was  found  that  the  universities 
were  giving  all  the  training  needed  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations.     It 
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is  well  known  that  the  success  of  this  experience  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  about  a  similar  Civil  Service  system  in  the  home  Government. 

Here,  then,  were  the  three  factors  of  British  success;  viz.,  (1)  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  the  natives  in  the  provinces  ruled ;  (2)  salaries 
which  commanded  the  highest  grade  of  character  and  talent  for  the  chief 
offices;  and  (3)  a  Civil  Service  which  attracted  young  men  of  ability 
and  ambition  to  enter  the  subordinate  positions.  It  has  been  with 
political  machinery  thus  constructed  that  Great  Britain  has  bound  her 
colonies  and  dependencies  to  the  home  Government,  and  brought 
about  a  solidity  and  a  loyalty  which,  with  their  ever-growing  vitality, 
constitute  perhaps  the  greatest  political  achievement  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  failures  and  the  successes  of  other  Governments  cannot  be  with- 
out their  importance  in  the  study  of  the  great  questions  now  confronting 
the  American  people.  Dependencies  are  upon  our  hands;  and  the 
question  how  we  are  to  govern  them  will  unquestionably  be  the  most 
absorbing  topic  of  our  political  life  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  to  come. 

Military  rule,  however  fortunate  we  may  be  in  having  officers  that 
command  universal  respect,  cannot  be  seriously  considered  as  a  perma- 
nent method.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  adopt  a  method  of  civil  govern- 
ment to  which  the  military  commanders  shall  be  subordinate ;  and  upon 
our  success  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  such  government  will, 
in  truth,  depend  the  success  of  our  insular  policy. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  constitutional  question,  as  to  our 
right  to  acquire  and  hold  and  govern  new  territory,  will  present  any 
permanent  embarrassment.  That  problem  was  solved  by  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  by  the  subsequent  decisions  and  dicta  of  the  Supreme  Court 
concerning  it.  Public  opinion,  moreover,  has  heartily  acquiesced  in  the 
right  and  propriety  of  these  acts.  Florida,  California,  Oregon,  and  Alaska 
have  also  been  acquired  by  treaty  in  a  similar  way.  The  method  of 
annexing  Texas  and  Hawaii  was  different ;  but  these  acquisitions,  also, 
were  founded  on  the  proposition  that  the  right  to  acquire  new  territory 
was  firmly  established,  if  not  unquestionable. 

Nor  can  the  constitutional  right  be  successfully  questioned  by  the 
matter  of  motive  as  to  the  use  to  which  the  new  territory  is  to  be  put. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  permanent  consideration  given  to  the  plea  that 
we  may  acquire  territory  for  one  use  and  not  for  another.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  find  any  intimation  in  the  Constitution  that  we  may  acquire 
new  territory  for  any  purpose  whatever.  But  territory  has  been  acquired, 
for  one  purpose  in  the  case  of  Florida  and  Texas,  and  for  another  in  the 
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case  of  Alaska.  The  Constitution  makes  provision  for  the  government 
of  territories ;  and,  whatever  the  thought  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  this  provision  has  been  historically  applied  to  territories  ac- 
quired since  1789,  as  well  as  to  those  in  possession  of  the  Government 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  The  unquestionable  implication  is 
that  any  territory  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  may  be  governed 
as  a  Territory  until  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  change  the  form  of  its  gov- 
ernment into  that  of  a  State.  Nevada,  if  we  may  believe  the  remarkable 
statement  recently  made  in  his  Memoirs  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  the  course  of  the  Civil  War,  not  because  the 
Territory  was  considered  fit  to  be  a  State,  but  because  the  President  and 
Congress  thought  the  country  needed  Nevada  in  the  Union  at  that  par- 
ticular moment.  No  such  exigency  has  attached  to  New  Mexico ;  and 
New  Mexico  has  remained  a  Territory  fifty  years.  Alaska  will  remain 
a  Territory  indefinitely. 

Then,  too,  the  general  system  of  constitutional  interpretation  that  has 
come  to  prevail  points  in  the  same  direction.  Eight  or  wrong,  what  is 
called  "  strict "  construction  has  not  adapted  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
growing  country.  The  example  was  set  by  Marshall,  the  greatest  of  our 
judges,  of  giving  the  nation  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  And,  when  we 
think  of  it,  we  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  only 
possible  method  of  securing  national  perpetuity.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  amending  the  Constitution  are  so  great  as  to  make  amendment 
almost  impossible.  It  is  significant  that  no  amendment  has  ever  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  extending  power,  but  all  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  it. 

But,  if  a  constitution  framed  more  than  a  century  ago  cannot  be 
amended,  it  must  certainly  be  interpreted  with  great  flexibility.  It  is 
mere  commonplace  to  say  that  steam  and  electricity  have  made  the 
world  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 
we  sometimes  fail  to  realize  that  those  differences  have  gone  into  the 
matter  of  government  as  well  as  into  the  matter  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life.  Even  diplomacy  has  been  revolutionized;  and  not  only 
the  policies,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  even  the  methods  and  the  details, 
of  Governments  all  over  the  world  are  now  determined  at  the  national 
capital.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  not  so  far  away  from  Washington 
as  was  the  Northwest  Territory  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  reinforce  and  direct  St.  Clair  as  it  has  been  to  reinforce  and 
direct  Dewey.  President  McKinley,  with  his  Board  of  Strategy,  can  far 
more  easily  and  intellige^itly  direct  movements  in  the  waters  of  China 
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than  Madison  could  direct  Gen.  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  or  even  at  Pen- 
sacola. 

JSTow  a  constitution,  however  marvellous  its  intrinsic  excellences  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  however  wonderfidly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
a  growing  nation,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  make  definite  and 
specific  provisions  for  such  new  conditions.  Moreover,  the  demands 
made  by  the  new  conditions  cannot  be  set  aside :  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  often  imperative  and  irresistible.  No  intelligent  people  will  ever 
be  permanently  bound  by  an  obstructing  law,  or  even  an  obstructing 
constitution,  that  cannot  be  changed.  If,  therefore,  the  Constitution, 
in  case  it  unmistakably  and  persistently  resists  the  demands  of  public 
opinion,  cannot  be  modified,  it  will  either  bend  or  break.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  thus  far  it  has,  with  all  needed  flexibility, 
yielded  to  new  necessities.  The  inference  as  to  what  is  likely  to  occur 
in  the  future  is  unmistakably  plain ;  and  the  question,  as  to  the  propriety 
and  desirability  of  the  permanent  occupation  of  insular  territory,  so  far 
from  being  one  of  constitutional  law,  is  simply  one  to  be  determined  by 
considerations  of  national  policy. 

Our  national  history  has  been  one  of  expansion.  It  is  probable  that 
Washington  never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  our  acquiring  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Certain  it  is  that  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  Constitution  for  dealing  with  any  additional  domain.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  important  fact,  we  began  the  policy  of  Expansion  al- 
most at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  A  mere  naming  of  the  different 
acquisitions  with  the  corresponding  dates  is  enough  to  show  that  this 
policy  has  not  been  the  accidental  characteristic  of  any  one  period  or 
of  any  one  party.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803;  the  acquisition  of 
Florida  in  1819;  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845;  the  acquisition  of 
Oregon  in  1846;  the  acquisition  of  Calif  ornia  and  New  Mexico  in  1848; 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  in  1853;  the  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867, — these 
have  been  enough  not  only  to  indicate  a  definite  line  of  policy,  but  also 
to  more  than  double  the  territory  for  which  the  Constitution  was  framed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  point  out  in  detail  the  various  arguments 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  presented  in  opposition  to  this  irre- 
sistible policy ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  singularly  analo- 
gous to  those  we  are  hearing  at  the  present  moment.  "  How  can  new 
territory  be  admitted  without  the  consent  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union?  "  Jefferson  asked  the  question ;  and,  when  nobody  answered  it, 
even  the  President  himself  did  not  allow  the  constitutional  scruple  to 
stand  in  his  way.      "How  can  the  French  and  the  Spanish  and  the  In- 
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dians,  all  with  their  own  peculiar  methods  and  laws,  be  brought  under 
the  American  Constitution  ?  "  No  answer  was  formally  given ;  but,  after 
the  territory  was  annexed,  it  was  found  that  the  provisions  of  the  great 
Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  Government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  served 
as  an  excellent  model,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  worked  well  in  practice. 
And  so  it  was  in  regard  to  a  hundred  other  objections.  They  were  an- 
swered, not  in  a  way  that  was  logically  satisfactory,  but  by  the  stern 
sequence  of  successful  events. 

If,  as  Guizot  once  said,  "  there  is  nothing  that  tortures  history  more 
than  logic,"  it  is  also  true  that  logic  and  consistency  may  become  the 
bugbear  of  small  statesmanship.  The  moment  a  phrase  or  a  maxim  is 
taken  out  of  its  original  setting  and  purpose,  and  applied  to  the  perpetual 
control  of  current  affairs,  it  drives  all  action  into  a  system  of  helpless 
doctrinarianism.  Few  Americans  will  dissent  from  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  governments  "  derive  their  just  powers  form  the  consent  of  the 
governed  " ;  but  we  have  imposed  government  over  the  Negroes  and  the 
Indians  without  taking  the  trouble  to  ask  their  consent.  We  might  go 
further,  and  say  that  the  women  of  the  country  are  governed  by  laws  to 
which  their  consent  has  never  been  obtained.  Indeed,  the  maxim  can 
never  be  made  to  apply  in  practice,  unless  it  is  understood  to  mean 
simply  that  Governments  are  most  successful  when  their  policy  is  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  those  who  happen  to  be  in  power.  It  is  only 
by  this  application  of  the  maxim  that  we  can  justify  the  rule  of  Eepub- 
licans  over  Democrats,  or  that  of  Democrats  over  Kepublicans  ;  for  neither 
party  has  ever  consented  to  be  ruled  by  the  other.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the 
majority  that  ever  gives  its  consent. 

It  was  less  than  fifteen  years  after  the  adoption  of  that  great  arsenal 
of  valuable  political  apothegms  known  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  Congress  also  adopted  the  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  The  importance  of  that  fundamental  law  has  been 
universally  admitted.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Constitution  itself,  it  is  probably  entitled  to  higher  con- 
sideration and  respect  than  any  other  kindred  instrument  that  has  been 
formulated  in  the  history  of  the  country.  And  yet  the  provision  which 
it  made  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was  singularly 
undemocratic.  At  first,  all  power  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  governor, 
a  secretary,  and  three  judges  appointed  by  Congress,  subject  only  to  cer- 
tain unimportant  limitations  imposed  in  the  Ordinance  itself.  They  were 
to  "  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  crim- 
inal and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances 
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of  the  district. "  The  laws  adopted  by  these  five  men,  unless  revoked  by 
Congress,  were  to  be  in  force  until  there  should  be  "  five  thousand  free 
male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in  the  district,"  when  a  General  Assembly 
was  to  be  elected,  in  regard  to  which  Section  9  of  the  Ordinance  reads : 

"  Provided,  that  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  representative, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  three  years,  and  be  a  resident 
of  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  district  three  years  ;  and  in  either 
case  shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right  in  fee  simple  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
within  the  same.  Provided  also  that  a  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district, 
having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  and  being  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  the 
like  freehold  and  two  years'  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a 
man  as  an  elector  of  a  representative." 

The  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  which  served  as  well  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Louisiana  and  the  Florida  Territories  as  for  the  North w^est, 
show  conclusively  just  how  far  the  Fathers  were  controlled  by  the  doc- 
trine of  "  the  consent  of  the  governed. "  These  provisions  also  show  that 
our  modern  dependencies  may  be  much  more  easily  governed  by  revert- 
ing to  the  restrictive  system  of  the  Fathers  than  by  adopting  the  more 
liberal  systems  that  have  recently  come  to  prevail.  If  the  earlier  sug- 
gestions should  be  followed,  it  would  seem  to  be  no  very  difficult  task 
for  modern  statesmanship  to  devise  a  promising  system  of  government 
for  our  new  dependencies. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  in  order  to  insure  even  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, certain  conditions  must  be  sternly  complied  with.  There  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  new  tropical  dependencies  will  attract  any 
considerable  number  of  immigrants ;  and,  therefore,  the  most  promising 
method  of  government  will  be  that  which  has  been  found  so  successful  in 
the  experience  of  the  English  under  similar  conditions.  The  methods  of 
other  nations  are  chiefly  valuable  for  showing  what  we  ought  to  avoid ; 
and  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  English  Government  has  not  only  been 
remarkably  successful  in  the  control  of  its  dependencies,  but  has  also 
been  the  only  modern  Government  that  in  this  field  has  had  any  success 
whatever. 

What  to  avoid  we  can  learn  from  many  quarters.  If  we  are  to  ad- 
vance in  a  haphazard  way,  we  shall  commit  the  blunders  which  have 
wrecked  so  many  attempts,  and  shall  only  add  another  to  the  failures 
which  are  so  thickly  strewn  along  the  course  of  history.  But,  fortu- 
nately, no  one  of  the  elements  of  British  success  is  fundamentally  ab- 
horrent to  our  own  system  and  methods.  It  is  true  we  have  advanced 
very  slowly  in  the  improvement  of  our  Civil  Service.  But  the  English 
Government  advanced  quite  as  slowly  as  we  have  done ;  and  they  came 
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finally  to  adopt  the  method,  which  has  so  completely  transformed  and 
purified  the  home  Government,  only  after  the  same  method  had  demon- 
strated its  value  and  efficiency  in  the  provinces.  Surely  such  a  method 
is  not  impossible  of  imitation;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  we 
should  hesitate  to  imitate  it  than  there  is  why  we  should  hesitate  to 
imitate  the  English  jury  system,  or  the  Australian  ballot  system.  No 
good  method  of  government  is  patented  or  copyrighted ;  and  any  system 
which  has  been  f^nd  unmistakably  to  reduce  the  evils  which  are  always 
found  under  every  other  system  ought  to  be  freely  made  use  of. 

Nor  ought  we  to  hesitate  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  British  in  regard 
to  the  pecuniary  inducements  offered  to  talent  and  character  for  service 
in  the  dependencies.  The  United  Kingdom,  we  are  told,  does  not  strive 
for  an  income  from  the  dependencies ;  but  it  insists  that  the  depend- 
encies shall  support  their  own  Governments.  The  salaries  of  provin- 
cial officers  are  not  a  burden  upon  the  home  treasury.  Nor,  inasmuch 
as  efficiency  and  honesty  are  secured,  are  they  a  burden  upon  the  pro- 
vincial treasuries. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  at  the  very  outset  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  hope  of  large  success,  unless  the  character  of  the  service  for 
eminent  respectability  and  usefulness  be  raised  far  above  the  temptations 
of  peculation.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  that  in  recent 
times  no  British  civil  officer,  either  at  home  or  in  the  provinces,  has 
been  accused  by  friend  or  foe  of  using  his  position  for  his  own  benefit, 
is  a  most  extraordinary  tribute  to  the  British  system,  and  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  well  known  that  provincial  Governments  have 
always  presented  peculiar  temptations.  If  we  are  to  take  our  lessons 
from  success,  rather  than  from  failure,  we  must  unhesitatingly  adopt 
three  fundamental  principles  in  the  organization  of  our  service.  We 
must  pay  salaries  high  enough  to  attract  ability  and  integrity  into  the 
service ;  we  must  have  a  tenure  of  office  that  is  not  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  changes  at  home;  and  we  must  have  a  system  of 
admission  to  the  service  and  of  promotion  after  the  service  has  been 
entered  strictly  dependent  upon  a  judiciously  prepared  system  of  exam- 
inations. If  this  method  should  be  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why 
we  should  not  be  able  to  build  up  an  efficient  and  incorruptible  Civil 
Service.  To  admit  the  impossibility  of  such  would  be  to  admit  that  we 
are  better  fitted  for  the  affairs  of  war  than  for  those  of  peace. 

We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  shrink  from  large  undertakings. 
Our  history  shows  that  we  deal  with  large  things  more  successfully  than 
with  small  ones.     We  have  shown  ourselves  able  to  cope  with  the  larg- 
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est  of  evils,  when  they  have  once  touched  the  popular  imagination. 
The  fundamental  conservatism  of  the  country  is,  doubtless,  slow  to  act; 
but  it  acts  with  irresistible  force  when  once  it  is  aroused.  It  would  not 
admit  that  it  has  yet  been  baffled  by  any  political  or  social  problem.  If 
the  people  have  been  negligent  of  reforms  or  improvements,  it  has  been 
because  they  have  been  too  busy  with  attending  to  their  own  ever- 
increasing  prosperity.  But  this  negligence  implies  no  inability  and  no 
lack  of  determination.  It  is  unquestionably  the  will  of  the  people  that 
we  should  have  and  should  hold  what  we  have  taken.  This  policy  ap- 
peals to  the  consciousness  of  destiny.  By  repeated  annexations  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  Pacific.  In  the  centuries  to  come  the  great  ocean  at  the 
west  may  be  as  important  commercially  as  the  smaller  ocean  at  the  east. 
It  is  in  the  course  of  nature  that  the  most  prominent  Power  in  its  waters 
should  be  the  United  States.  To  advance  still  further  is  in  accordance 
with  the  uninterrupted  tendency  of  the  country.  To  decline  to  take  and 
to  keep  what  the  fortunes  of  the  most  righteous  of  wars  has  given  us 
would  be  to  arrest  the  great  current  of  our  historic  advance,  to  throw 
away  one  of  the  greatest  of  opportunities,  and  to  confess  national  incom- 
petence. 

The  deeper  meanings  of  this  movement  should  also  have  a  place  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  great 
international  changes.  Indeed,  such  changes  appear  already  to  have 
begun.  The  revolution  in  China  can  hardly  do  less  than  open  the  coun- 
try to  the  trade  of  the  world.  Eailways  will  be  constructed,  waterways 
will  be  improved,  and  the  unmeasured  wealth  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  will  for  the  first  time  be  thrown  open  to  commercial  enterprise. 
Civilization  is  closing  in  upon  barbarism  as  never  before.  The  survival 
of  the  fittest  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nations  as  well  as  a  law  of  nature. 
As  Mr.  Kidd  has  so  forcibly  pointed  out,  the  temperate  zone  is  now 
occupied.  The  prodigious  contributions  which  science  has  recently 
made  to  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  transportation  are  forcing  such 
a  movement  into  the  tropics  as  history  has  never  before  known. 

Shall  the  people  of  the  United  States  take  no  part  in  this  world 
movement?  And,  if  they  take  part  in  the  movement,  shall  they  leave 
unprotected  their  interests  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  ?  It  is 
not  difficult  to  foretell  the  answer  to  these  questions.  And  the  move- 
ment is  not  one  of  imperialism ;  it  is  simply  the  application  of  repub- 
lican methods  to  the  government  of  people  that  have  never  known  any 
other  methods  than  those  of  anarchy,  rapacity,  and  cruelty. 

Chakles  Kendall  Adams. 
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It  is  too  soon  to  draw  party  lines  on  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Until  the  President  has  developed  his  policy,  about 
which  he  has  not  uttered  a  word,  and  until  Congress  has  passed  on  the  mat- 
ters involved,  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  what  issues  are  before  us. 

Before  these  lines  are  in  print  it  is  probable  that  the  Treaty  will  have 
been  ratified.  There  will  then  remain  the  question  written  at  the  head 
of  this  article :  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Philippines  ?  "  I  propose 
to  endeavor  to  assist  the  readers  of  The  Eorum  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  on  this  subject,  by  some  short  reference  to  our  past  colonial 
policy  and  to  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The  first  colony  we  ever  had,  after  we  ceased  to  be  colonies  ourselves, 
was  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  Act  organizing  this  Territory  was 
passed  in  1787.  It  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  but  it 
was  acted  on  afterward.  Until  the  Territory  should  have  five  thousand 
inhabitants  it  was  to  be  governed  by  a  governor,  secretary,  and  three 
judges,  appointed  by  Congress.  These  officers  were  to  select  any  laws 
they  pleased  from  the  laws  of  the  original  States,  and  put  them  in  force 
over  the  Territory.  All  these  officers  had  to  be  freeholders  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  process  of  lawmaking  was  almost  as  crude  and  positive  as 
the  systems  which  prevail  in  Russia  and  China  to-day.  There  were  no 
legislators  elected,  and  no  voters  to  vote  for  any. 

This  same  provision  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  applied  to  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  in  1790,  to  that  of 
Mississippi  in  1798,  to  Indiana  in  1800,  to  Michigan  in  1805,  and 
practically  to  Illinois  in  1809.  In  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  the  first 
Act  vested  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  powers  in  such  persons  as  the 
President  might  direct.  The  next  year  the  legislative  power  was  vested 
in  a  council  consisting  of  thirteen  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Similar  legislation  was  extended  to  what  is  now  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri; and  from  1805  to  1812  the  Territory  was  governed  by  laws  made 
by  a  governor  and  three  judges, — or  a  majority  of  them, — who  had  the 
power  to  make  all  laws. 
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To  illustrate  our  colonial  system,  take  the  case  of  Alaska.  For  six- 
teen years,  1868-1884,  Alaska  had  almost  no  government  whatever 
except  the  will  of  the  President.  He  was  authorized  to  make  rules  con- 
cerning the  fisheries,  firearms,  and  liquors ;  and  the  customs  and  navi- 
gation laws  were  extended  to  the  Territory. 

It  is  a  trite  matter  to  call  attention  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
is  as  complete  a  specimen  of  colonial  government  as  exists  in  this  world. 
It  is  governed  by  Congress ;  and  no  one  of  its  quarter  of  a  million  of 
people  can  vote.  We  could  not,  if  we  wished,  give  the  Philippines  a 
stronger  government. 

We,  who  are  a  trifle  progressive,  are  called  "Imperialists,"  because 
we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  poor  Filipinos  to  vote.  Probably  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  them  to  vote  until  we  are  satisfied  they  can  vote  in- 
telligently ;  but,  just  as  certainly,  when  the  time  comes  that  the  Islanders 
are  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  they  will  get  it.  In  all 
human  probability  they  will  secure  it  sooner  than  some  of  the  Negro 
population  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  Gentlemen  of  the  South, 
gentlemen  of  Dixie — some  of  us  Imperialists  do  not  blame  you  at  all  for 
taking  all  possible  legal  measures  to  protect  your  cherished  rights.  Will 
you  not  forgive  us,  if  we  pursue  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  a  new  and 
untried  race? 

And  now  let  us  see  how  the  generation  of  to-day  proposes  practi- 
cally to  meet  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  It 
will  be  instructive  because  it  may  forecast  to  some  extent  the  action  of 
Congress  touching  the  Philippines. 

By  the  "  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands to  the  United  States,"  approved  July  7,  1898,  five  commissioners 
were  provided  for,  to  "  recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  concern- 
ing the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper."  The 
commission  consisted  of  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  chairman,  John  T.  Morgan, 
Robert  R.  Hitt,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  and  Walter  F.  Frear.  The  first  two  of 
these  were  Senators ;  the  third  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  and  the  last  two  were  residents  of  Hawaii, — one  having  been 
President,  and  the  other  being  an  able  and  distinguished  jurist. 

They  visited  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Molokai,  and  their  report,  to- 
gether with  a  bill  submitted  by  them,  is  before  Congress,  from  which 
the  following  facts  appear:  The  population  is  composed  of  differ- 
ent races  and  nationalities.  Of  Hawaiians  and  mixed  blood  there  are 
39,000 ;  Japanese,  25,000 ;  Chinese,  21,500 ;  Portuguese,  15,000 ;  Ameri- 
cans, 4;000 ;  British,  2,250 ;  Germans  and  other  Europeans,  2,000 ;  Poly- 
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nesians  and  miscellaneous,  1,250;  total,  110,000.  The  native  people 
are  kindly  and  affectionate.  Many  of  the  Japanese  are  contract  labor- 
ers. About  700  Chinese  have  been  naturalized.  Nearly  all  the  Chinese 
laborers  desire  to  return  to  China.  The  Japanese  are  not  so  particular 
about  returning  to  Japan.  Although  the  Americans  are  in  a  small  mi- 
nority, they  practically  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  country  politically, 
financially,  and  commercially.  The  Islands  are  about  2,100  miles 
southwest  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  between  18°  and  23°  north  latitude 
and  154°  and  161°  west  longitude. 

The  climate  is  modified  by  the  trade  winds  and  by  the  Japanese  gulf 
stream.  During  the  warmest  month  of  the  year,  September,  the  tempera- 
ture is  about  78° — except  for  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
area  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  is  4,210  square  miles,  and  the  population 
33,285;  Maui  has  760  square  miles  and  17,726  population;  Oahu,  600 
square  miles  and  40,205  population.  There  are  sixteen  other  small 
islands. 

On  the  north  side  of  Molokai  there  is  a  leper  settlement,  where 
about  1,100  lepers  are  cared  for  by  the  Government  of  Hawaii. 

The  Commissioners  report  that  the  United  States,  in  owning  Pearl 
Harbor,  hold  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  the  Islands  into  "  The  Territory  of  Hawaii. "  Citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States  is  provided  for  in  Section  4  as  follows : 

"  All  white  persons,  including  Portuguese,  and  persons  of  African  descent,  and 
all  persons  descended  from  the  Hawaiian  race  on  either  the  paternal  or  maternal 
side,  who  were  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  immediately  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  the  sovereignty  thereof  to  the  United  States,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States. " 

A  legislature  consisting  of  two  houses,  as  in  our  system,  is  provided 
for.  The  Supreme  Court  is  the  judge  of  the  legality  of  elections.  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  are  not  eligible  for  appointment,  or  election,  to 
any  office;  and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Territory  is  eligible  for 
election  to  the  legislature.  In  voting  for  members  of  the  legislature 
each  voter  may  cast  for  one  representative  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
representatives  to  be  elected,  or  he  may  apportion  them. 

The  Senate  is  to  consist  of  fifteen  members.  A  Senator  must  be  thirty 
years  old,  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  must  own  $2,000 
worth  of  property,  or  have  received  during  the  preceding  year  $1,000 
income.  He  must  have  resided  in  the  Territory  three  years.  A  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the 
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United  States,  twenty-five  years  old,  a  resident  of  the  Territory  for  three 
years,  worth  $500  in  property,  or  have  had  an  income  of  $250  during  the 
preceding  year. 

A  voter  for  a  Eepresentative  must  be  a  male  citizen,  a  resident  in 
the  Territory  for  one  year,  twenty-one  years  old,  have  registered,  have 
paid  all  taxes  due,  and  be  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  or 
Hawaiian  language. 

To  vote  for  Senator  a  person  must  possess  all  the  above  qualifica- 
tions, and,  in  addition,  must  own  and  possess  real  property  worth 
$1,000,  on  which  valuation  legal  taxes  have  been  paid,  or  have  received 
an  income  of  not  less  than  $600  during  the  preceding  year. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  pursue  in  detail  all  the  features  of  the 
scheme  of  government.  Boards  of  registration  are  provided  for.  A 
governor,  secretary,  a  United  States  district  judge,  a  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  a  United  States  marshal  are  to  be  appointed.  The 
Governor  has  the  veto,  which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two- thirds  vote. 
There  is  to  be  a  delegate  to  Congress.  The  Hawaiian  laws  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  or  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are 
to  remain  in  force  until  repealed  or  altered  by  Congress. 

Here,  then,  is  a  scheme  of  government,  in  the  main  similar  to  our 
own  Territorial  system,  provided  for  a  people  of  whom  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  are  Hawaiians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese,  and  of 
whom  but  4,000  are  Americans. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  are 
capable  of  self-government,  and  have  proved  this  by  the  establishment 
of  a  republic. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  admitted  that,  simply  because  a  republic  has 
not  existed  in  a  country  up  to  a  given  time,  the  people  thereof  are  inca- 
pable of  establishing  one  and  of  governing  themselves.  The  case  of 
Hawaii  itself  disproves  such  an  allegation;  and  the  luminous  pages  of 
history,  from  Rome  to  France,  deny  it.  In  self-government  there  must, 
as  in  other  things,  be  a  beginning. 

It  is  the  fashion,  imitating  the  performance  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
at  Washington,  to  treat  the  Filipinos  as  savages,  and  as  living  without 
any  government  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  facts  are  that  the  Islands  are 
divided  into  four  provinces,  and  four  military  districts,  and  are  governed 
by  politico-military  commanders.  There  is  a  captain -general  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor. There  are  mayors  of  cities,  petty  governors,  alcaldes, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  usual  machinery  of  government.  The  people  are 
intelligent  and  kindly,  and  are  imbued  with  republican  principles.     To 
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say  that  we  want  to  enslave  these  people  is  a  slander.  To  say  that  we 
shall  not  improve  their  condition  is  to  contradict  history. 

It  is  just  as  idle  to  say  that  the  possession  and  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  not  benefit  our  trade  and  commerce.  Our  trade  with  China 
is  growing.  It  increased  from  11,000,000  taels  in  1890  to  more  than 
30,000,000  in  1897.  This  statement  does  not  include  imports  and  ex- 
ports which  go  and  come  through  Hong  Kong  and  London.  Unless  every 
writer  on  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East  is  mistaken.  Eastern  Asia  to-day 
presents  the  most  important  field  for  commerce  that  the  world  contains. 
Eailroad-building  in  China,  Manchuria,  and  Siberia  may  well  occupy 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  manufacturer  of  steel  and  iron,  in  which 
industry  we  hold  the  first  place  in  the  world.  After  lumber,  and  next 
to  refrigerated  and  canned  meat,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  the  most  valuable  and  important. 

There  rises  in  the  path  of  progress  in  China  but  one  dangerous 
spectre ;  and  that  is  the  partition  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Our  retention 
of  the  Philippines  will  tend  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Empire,  and 
to  preserve  for  us  an  invaluable  market. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  writer  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  to  the  Philippines.  Wlien  the  article  appears  in 
The  Forum  he  will  be  far  away  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  journeying  to  his 
post.  It  is  apparent  that  he  can  no  longer  with  propriety  discuss  in  print 
the  vexed  questions  which  lie  before  us  as  a  nation.  His  business,  un- 
til his  mission  is  terminated,  will  be  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
President.  The  magazine  writer,  untrammelled  by  public  responsibility, 
may  wander  at  will  in  the  enchanted  fields  of  literary  disquisition;  but 
the  official  charged  with  grave  duties  should  write  and  speak  as  little  as 
he  can.  This  article,  therefore,  must  close  more  abruptly  than  was  in- 
tended. It  would  have  been  entirely  withdrawn,  but  for  the  fear  that 
the  editor  and  publisher  might  thereby  have  been  embarrassed. 

Charles  Denby. 
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MoDEEN  history  is  a  record  of  alternating  periods  of  intense  indi- 
vidualism and  strong  national  feeling.  Eapid  economic  growth  accom- 
panies the  one :  vigorous  and  buoyant  political  life  characterizes  the 
other.  In  our  own  political  development  the  periods  of  assertive  national 
policy  give  evidence  of  strong  national  feeling.  The  promulgation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  marked  the  flood-tide  of  the  spirit  of  American- 
ism :  it  rests  upon  an  abiding  faith  in  the  institutions  of  the  New 
World.  At  the  present  time  we  find  it  difficult  to  picture  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  our  early  foreign  policy;  but  to  the  generation  of  the  early 
twenties  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
continent  seemed  a  matter  of  course.  This  deeply  rooted  conviction  as  to 
our  national  destiny  gave  a  moral  elevation  and  dignity  to  political  life 
which  it  has  not  again  attained.  While  the  Slavery  struggle  contained 
the  elements  of  a  high  moral  purpose,  the  political  feeling  it  aroused  was 
sectional  rather  than  national. 

Since  the  Civil  War  we  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  in- 
tense individualism.  Political  struggles  have  failed  to  arouse  either 
strong  national  feelings  or  high  ethical  ideals.  Individual,  class,  and 
sectional  interests  have  been  made  prominent  by  the  commercial  and 
industrial  questions  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  di- 
rected. The  manufacturer  has  desired  a  high  tariff  to  increase  his 
profits ;  the  working-man,  in  order  to  raise  his  wages.  The  creditor  has 
advocated  a  gold  standard ;  the  debtor,  a  silver  standard.  Thus  the  ten- 
dency to  judge  public  questions  from  a  purely  individualistic,  a  dollar- 
and-cents  standpoint  has  been  gradually  incorporated  into  our  political 
thinking.  The  effect  upon  the  public  life  of  the  country  is  clearly  ap- 
parent. To  one  section  of  the  population  government  is  a  necessary 
evil,  designed  to  avoid  the  greater  harm  that  would  result  from  the  clash 
of  individual  activities ;  while  to  another  it  is  something  akin  to  a  great 
business  corporation  dispensing  favors  and  patronage.  The  scramble  for 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  community  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class. 
The  huckster  obtains  special  rights  on  the  public  highways  in  exchange 
for  his  vote  :  the  v/ealthy  corporation  receives  valuable  franchises  in  re- 
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turn  for  an  annual  contribution  to  the  party  treasury.  In  short,  the  char- 
acter of  our  political  life  has  drawn  attention  exclusively  to  those  of  its 
phases  that  promise  personal  gain. 

Our  attitude  toward  government  and,  in  fact,  all  our  political  ideas 
have  been  strongly  influenced  by  this  spirit  of  individualism.  Protec- 
tion to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  which,  to  the  American  mind,  is  the 
starting-point  as  well  as  the  end  of  government,  is  but  the  formulation 
in  law  of  one  of  the  leading  tenets  of  our  political  creed.  The  mechan- 
ism of  government,  with  its  manifold  checks  and  balances,  is  designed 
to  give  the  individual  a  free  field  of  activity ;  while  the  restrictions  of 
governmental  action  contained  in  our  State  and  Federal  constitutions 
serve  to  keep  the  public  authority  within  the  bounds  of  its  more  nega- 
tive role  as  guarantor  of  individual  rights.  So  long  as  these  rights  are 
protected,  the  American  public  remains  indifferent  to  inefficiency,  waste- 
fulness, and  even  corruption  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

In  our  industrial  life  we  stand  before  the  nations  of  Europe  as  the 
personification  of  individual  initiative  and  enterprise.  The  exceptional 
opportunities  afforded  by  a  country  of  imperfectly  exploited  resources 
arouse  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  tends  to  weaken  political  ties  and 
to  lessen  the  interest  in  the  activity  of  government.  In  Europe  the  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  are  constantly  seeking  the  recognition  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  authority  :  in  the  United  States  these  classes  wish  to  be 
assured  of  governmental  passivity.  While  special  privileges  are  eagerly 
sought,  private  enterprise  does  not  wait  upon  governmental  encourage- 
ment; nor  does  it  seek  to  enlist  governmental  cooperation.  Students 
of  American  history  have  dwelt  at  great  length,  and  justly  so,  upon  the 
services  which  this  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-assurance  has  rendered. 
It  has  fostered  those  qualities  that  make  for  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity. The  marvellous  development  of  inventive  genius,  the  utilization 
of  every  productive  resource,  the  discovery  of  new  forms  of  capitalistic 
combination  and  association,  are  all  directly  traceable  to  its  influence. 

Until  within  recent  years,  any  suggestion  that  this  intense  indi- 
vidualism— which,  in  its  political  garb,  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
"individual  liberty" — was  overshadowing  qualities  equally  essential  to 
national  greatness  would  have  received  little  attention.  But  as  the  lack 
of  interest  in  public  affairs  becomes  more  apparent,  and  the  solution 
of  many  of  our  internal  problems  shows  the  necessity  of  a  deeper  sense 
of  political  obligation,  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  we  are  de- 
veloping abnormally  in  one  direction,  and  that  the  individualistic  ten- 
dencies of  our  political  life  must  be  offset  by  higher  national  ideals. 
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We  are  thus  brought  to  the  threshold  of  a  struggle  from  which  no 
nation  has  escaped — the  conflict  between  liberty  and  authority.  Each 
stage  of  political  evolution  calls  for  a  new  combination  of  these  two 
principles  :  over-development  in  either  direction  means  stagnation  and 
decline.  Periods  of  national  development,  in  which  one  is  strongly 
emphasized,  give  rise  to  conditions  demanding  the  application  of  the 
other.  Equilibrium,  however,  is  not  automatically  restored.  Habits  of 
thought  and  principles  of  political  policy  maintain  themselves  long  af- 
ter the  conditions  from  which  they  derive  their  justification  have  disap- 
peared. The  resulting  contradiction  has  been  fatal  to  every  one  of  the 
ancient  civilizations.  It  explains  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the  decline 
of  Rome,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Eenaissance  republics. 

Among  modern  nations  England  furnishes  the  only  instance  of  an 
effective  combination  of  liberty  and  authority,  presenting  in  this  respect 
some  significant  contrasts  with  our  own  conditions.  Owing  to  her  insu- 
lar position,  industrial  advance  involved  territorial  acquisition,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  colonial  possessions  meant  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  commercial  privileges.  Although  some  of  the  largest  of  the  early  colo- 
nial enterprises  were  inaugurated  by  trading  companies,  colonization  soon 
became  a  distinctive  governmental  function.  The  development  of  great 
naval  strength,  made  necessary  by  this  policy  of  territorial  expansion, 
increased  further  the  power  of  the  public  authority,  and  kept  before  the 
minds  of  the  English  people  the  importance  of  the  state  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  This  growing  appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  government 
served  to  counteract  the  individualistic  tendencies  fostered  by  commer- 
cial freedom  and  by  the  Eeformation. 

In  the  United  States  during  the  last  three  decades  the  individualistic 
spirit  has  met  with  no  such  counteracting  force.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  present  generation  should  show  but  little  appreciation 
of  national  power  and  influence.  Its  political  thinking  and  ideals  are,  as  I 
have  said,  individualistic  rather  than  national.  To  develop  such  national 
ideals  has  been  the  central  thought  in  every  effort  for  political  reform. 

In  these  attempts  to  raise  the  level  of  our  political  life  some  have 
appealed  to  the  more  selfish  instincts ;  but  the  argument,  that  devotion 
to  public  affairs  pays  in  the  long  run,  has  had  but  little  effect.  Others 
have  invoked  purely  ethical  considerations,  emphasizing  the  duties  of 
the  citizen,  but  have  met  with  no  greater  success.  A  misapprehension 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  incentives  to  public  devotion  and  sacrifice  has  been 
at  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  The  ideals  of  the  nation,  rather  than  the 
reason  and  calculation  of  the  individual,  constitute  the  source  of  civic 
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strength  and  activity.  Where  such  ideals  are  grouped  about  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  welfare,  rather  than  about  the  nation,  there  will  be  little 
response  to  argument  and  exhortation,  no  matter  how  strong  the  appeal. 
To  awaken  in  a  people  a  high  sense  of  obligation  to  its  past  and  future, 
requires  the  inspiring  touch  of  events  that  fire  the  imagination  and  make 
vivid  the  picture  of  its  power  among  the  nations.  In  other  words,  the 
policy  of  the  country,  past  or  present,  must  furnish  the  elements  from 
which  national  ideals  are  formed.  The  possibilities  of  national  power 
and  influence  once  clearly  seen,  intense  civic  activity  is  certain  to  follow. 
Everyone  is  inspired  with  the  desire  to  contribute  something  toward 
making  a  reality  of  these  possibilities :  the  thought  of  self  is  merged  in 
that  larger  national  purpose  compared  with  which  individual  ends  seem 
petty  and  subordinate.  Thus,  where  the  appeal  to  utilitarian  calculation 
is  unavailing,  the  stirring  force  of  some  great  national  achievement  is 
all-powerful. 

Ancient  Kome,  Eenaissance  Florence,  modern  Germany,  and  united 
Italy  furnish  striking  instances  of  this  fact.  The  history  of  England 
during  the  present  century  is  also  one  continuous  demonstration  of  the 
influence  of  great  national  power — particularly  as  manifested  in  inter- 
national relations — upon  public  life.  The  consciousness  that  upon  the 
policy  of  the  Government  the  fate  of  nations  depends,  the  conviction 
that  every  important  move  in  the  world's  affairs  awaits  England's  co- 
operation, have  developed  high  standards  of  civic  morality.  The  con- 
stant object-lessons  of  national  strength  arouse  the  active  interest  of  the 
population  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  while  the  ideals  of  national  in- 
fluence thus  awakened  strengthen  national  ties,  and  guard  against  the 
more  extreme  forms  of  class-antagonism. 

The  contrast  between  the  periods  of  strong  national  feeling  and  pro- 
nounced individualism  in  American  political  development,  with  the  les- 
sons of  European — particularly  English — experience,  give  some  clew  to 
the  requisites  for  our  further  political  advance.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
this  contrast,  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  attaches  to  the  vigorous  na- 
tional policy  which  the  logic  of  events  is  compelling  us  to  adopt.  We 
now  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  national  feeling  similar  in  some  respects 
to  that  of  the  Monroe  era.  The  reluctance  to  accept  the  new  situation, 
evinced  in  many  quarters,  is  but  the  natural  result  of  our  pronounced 
individualism,  which  has  obscured  the  obligations  attaching  to  commer- 
cial expansion  and  national  growth.  The  readjustment  of  the  country's 
international  relations,  which  must  follow  the  recent  struggle  with  Spain, 
will  supply  the  connecting  link  between  our  economic  and  political  de- 
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velopment.  Its  influence,  however,  will  extend  far  beyond  these  limits. 
It  will  modify  our  political  ideas,  develop  a  broader  view  of  the  coun- 
try's relation  to  the  larger  affairs  of  the  world,  and  react  upon  domestic 
politics,  with  the  result  of  raising  the  level  of  our  public  life. 

The  first  effect  in  point  of  time,  if  not  in  importance,  will  be  to  give 
to  the  population  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  foreign  policy  which 
the  country's  political  and  economic  position  demands.  The  popular 
view  of  our  present  relation  to  the  East  and  to  the  West  has  been  largely 
determined  by  the  individualistic  spirit  of  the  age,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself  being  colored  by  its  influence.  "  Prohibi- 
tion of  European  interference  with  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
New  World"  is  the  keynote  of  the  policy  of  Adams  and  Monroe.  In- 
stead of  making  this  positive  rule  the  guiding  principle  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  Powers,  we  have  given  first  place  to  a  negative  corollary 
which  is  in  closer  harmony  with  the  political  ideas  of  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. The  principle  of  minding  one's  own  business,  which  expresses  the 
average  American's  view  of  his  relation  to  the  community,  is  carried  into 
the  domain  of  politics.  Government  must  concern  itself  with  domestic 
affairs,  and  with  these  alone.  The  advice  of  the  founders  of  the  Eepub- 
lic  serves  to  strengthen  this  conviction.  With  example,  inclination,  and 
precept  all  uniting  to  influence  our  political  thinking,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  our  foreign  policy  construed  to  mean  that  wherever  Europe  lays 
her  hands,  provided  she  does  not  encroach  upon  the  American  continent, 
we  will  carefully  avoid  all  contact. 

In  this  interpretation  of  our  relation  to  European  affairs,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  political  conditions  have  completely  changed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Many  of  the  purely  political  reasons  for  isola- 
tion have  disappeared.  The  steady  advance  of  popular  government  has 
lessened  the  contrast  between  the  political  systems  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  no  longer  the  down-trodden  and 
despot-ridden  peoples  of  the  early  decades  of  the  century.  Nor  can  we 
point  to  ourselves  as  the  only  country  enjoying  civil  and  political  liberty. 
In  short,  the  inherited  prejudice  against  contact  with  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  Europe  has  lost  all  justification.  At  no  time  have  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  had  so  much  in  common.  Many  of  their  prob- 
lems are  strikingly  similar ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  each  should  look 
to  the  other  for  valuable  lessons  of  experience. 

The  change  in  economic  conditions  has  been  equally  far-reaching. 
Instead  of  eleven  millions  of  population  we  have  now  more  than  seventy, 
with  all  the  problems  which  that  growth  implies.     The  railroad,  the 
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steamship,  and  the  telegraph,  while  establishing  closer  communication 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  have  destroyed  our  com- 
mercial and  political  isolation.  During  the  seventy-five  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  political  map 
of  the  globe  has  undergone  radical  transformation.  European  dominion 
and  influence  now  cover  large  portions  of  the  Far  East.  Each  year  we 
are  necessarily  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  institutions  of  the  Old 
World.  The  eastward  movement  of  Western  civilization  has  placed  the 
United  States  in  an  entirely  new  relation  with  foreign  Powers. 

As  against  a  strong  national  conviction,  mere  argumentation,  or  even 
demonstration,  is,  however,  of  little  avail.  The  irresistible  force  of 
events  is  necessary  to  produce  any  lasting  impression.  Our  interest  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Philippines,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  these  islands,  is  certain  to  hasten  the  adaptation  of  our 
political  ideas  to  the  demands  of  economic  and  social  growth.  The  ad- 
vance from  a  position  of  economic  dependence  to  one  of  equality  with 
Europe  carries  with  it  obligations  from  which  we  cannot  escape.  Closer 
contact  with  the  Ear  East  will  make  clear  where  the  great  commercial 
opportunities  lie.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  trade  in  that  portion  of 
the  globe  demand  that  our  Government  pave  the  way  for  commercial 
supremacy.  Our  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  no  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  the  scramble  of  the  European  Powers  for  special  trade 
privileges.  Thus,  little  by  little,  the  negative  attitude  of  the  American 
people  toward  Government  will  give  way  to  a  more  positive  interpreta- 
tion of  its  role.  Non-interference  with  European  affairs  will  no  longer 
be  interpreted  as  isolation  from  European  contact.  In  short,  the  doc- 
trine of  political  isolation,  based  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  is  likely  to  be- 
set at  rest  by  the  force  of  recent  events. 

Another  and  hardly  less  important  result  of  the  present  struggle 
will  show  itself  in  the  relation  of  the  Constitution  to  American  politi- 
cal life.  The  enormous  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  the  thought  and 
activity  of  the  people  is  fully  explained  by  its  content.  Prohibitions 
upon  government  and  specific  guarantees  to  individual  rights  make  up 
the  body  of  the  instrument ;  while  positive  grants  of  governmental  power 
occupy  a  subordinate  position.  The  Constitution  is  thus  the  clearest 
legal  expression  of  the  individualistic  spirit;  and  it  is  regarded  by  the 
average  American  as  the  epitome  of  political  wisdom, — a  body  of  rules 
designed  to  guide  a  progressive  nation  for  all  time.  To  suggest  any 
change,  except  in  times  of  stress  and  strife,  is  little  short  of  sacrilege. 
Its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  is  so  strong  that  questions  of  pub- 
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lie  policy  are  tested  by  constitutional  standards  before  their  merits  are 
examined.  The  recent  Income-Tax  decision  furnishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  disposed  of  the  meas- 
ure far  more  effectually  than  a  verdict  at  the  polls. 

This  reverence  for  the  Constitution  has  given  us  a  long  period  of 
unexampled  political  stability,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  condition 
of  France,  where  the  ever- varying  currents  of  popular  opinion  are  con- 
stantly threatening  anarchy  and  disruption.  The  advantage  that  we 
have  derived  from  the  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  instrument  has,  how- 
ever, obscured  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  Harmony  between  law  and 
economic  conditions  is  essential  to  vigorous  political  growth.  A  written 
constitution,  no  matter  how  perfect  originally,  must  derive  its  strength 
and  justification  from  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  applied.  Unless 
changes  in  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  instrument,  or  in  its  interpre- 
tation, political  stagnation  and  disruption  are  sure  to  follow. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  these 
general  principles,  to  ensure  their  constant  application  requires  the  con- 
vincing force  of  events,  of  actual  problems  such  as  those  which  the 
present  struggle  will  involve.  The  control  of  Spain's  former  colonial 
possessions,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  will  make  it  necessary 
to  devise  forms  of  government  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Constitution. 
This  alone  will  place  the  instrument  in  a  new  light  before  the  people. 
It  will  show  us  that  great  questions  of  public  policy  cannot  be  sum- 
marily disposed  of  by  the  argument  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
contemplate  any  such  development.  Whatever  the  decision  upon  the 
question  of  territorial  expansion,  it  must  be  based  upon  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  involved,  of  which  the  Constitution  is  but 
one.  A  century  of  growth  has  developed  problems  which  the  founders 
of  the  Eepublic  could  not  have  foreseen ;  and  to  these  the  Constitution 
must  be  adapted. 

Unless  the  signs  of  the  times  are  fundamentally  misleading,  the 
influence  of  the  period  of  strong  national  feeling  into  which  we  are 
entering  will  be  most  clearly  felt  in  its  effects  upon  our  civic  life.  In- 
dications of  the  change  are  already  apparent  in  the  newspaper  press,  in 
the  tenor  of  public  meetings,  and  in  all  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 
They  give  evidence  of  an  intensity  of  patriotic  feeling  which  is  certain 
to  give  a  new  importance  to  our  perplexing  internal  problems.  The 
sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  in  the  vindication  of  national  policy  will 
long  leave  its  impress  upon  the  public  mind.  A  nation  that  has  once 
placed  itself  in  the  service  of  a  great  cause  will  not  permit  corruption 
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and  inefficiency  to  sap  the  strength  of  its  institutions.  Standing  before 
the  world  as  the  champion  of  an  oppressed  people,  our  Government  must 
command  respect,  rather  than  excite  fear.  Those  who  have  been  warning 
us  to  settle  our  internal  questions  before  entering  upon  the  more  complex 
problems  incident  to  territorial  expansion,  have  mistaken  the  nature  of 
the  forces  that  make  for  political  greatness.  They  have  confused  the 
logic  of  individual  and  national  progress,  affording  another  illustration 
of  the  tendency  to  measure  all  public  questions  by  individual  standards. 

The  precept  of  the  beam  and  the  mote,  while  admirably  fitted  for  the 
guidance  of  individual  activity,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional affairs.  No  great  public  question,  internal  or  international,  can 
be  satisfactorily  solved  unless  individual  assertiveness  is  checked  by 
well-developed  civic  instincts.  The  source  of  this  energizing  civic  force 
differs  with  each  period  of  a  nation's  history.  Mediaeval  Europe  found 
it  in  a  strong  religious  spirit ;  Renaissance  Italy,  in  the  idealization  of 
the  city  republic;  modern  Germany,  in  the  enthusiasm  for  national 
unity.  We  have  long  required  some  influence  to  take  us  from  the  ex- 
treme individualism  and  spirit  of  self-aggrandizement  that  have  char- 
acterized our  growth  since  the  Civil  War.  Our  entry  into  the  larger 
affairs  of  the  world  is  destined  to  perform  this  service. 

The  new  civic  spirit  aroused  by  the  recent  war,  and  strengthened  by 
the  great  national  problems  which  have  sprung  from  it,  will  deeply  affect 
the  political  leadership  of  the  country.  On  all  sides  we  hear  lamenta- 
tions over  the  decline  of  American  statesmanship.  Republics,  we  have 
been  told,  will  not  tolerate  men  of  real  ability.  Others  have  attributed 
the  absence  of  great  national  leaders  to  the  intense  commercialism  which 
dominates  our  political  and  social  life.  The  real  cause  lies  deeper. 
Where  public  life  gives  little  opportunity  to  men  of  great  ability  and  in- 
tellectual power,  mediocrity  will  have  a  free  field.  The  talent  of  the 
country  will  seek  activity  in  other  directions.  At  the  present  time,  the 
judiciary, — State  and  Federal, — owing  to  the  enormous  influence  which 
it  wields,  is  the  only  branch  of  the  Government  that  attracts  a  high 
order  of  ability.  The  failure  of  the  present  generation  to  produce 
great  statesmen  is  due  to  the  absence  of  those  common  political  issues 
that  make  real  national  leadership  possible,  rather  than  to  a  want  of 
available  material.  With  the  important  questions  now  arising,  our 
public  life  will  offer  unlimited  possibilities  of  distinction  and  fame.  It 
will  enlist  the  energies  of  men  who  have  hitherto  found  greater  oppor- 
tunities in  business  or  professional  life. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  perspective,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the 
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organic  relation  of  recent  events  to  preceding  epochs  of  national  growth. 
It  is  clear  to  every  observer,  however,  that  the  country  has  received 
one  of  those  object-lessons  of  national  unity  and  power  through  which 
new  civic  ideals  are  developed.  The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  our  vigor- 
ous foreign  policy  is  but  the  outward  expression  of  a  newly  awakened 
faith  in  our  national  mission, — a  faith  that  will  effectually  guard  against 
the  evils  of  exaggerated  individualism.  With  such  ideals  dominating 
our  public  life,  individual  assertiveness  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  country's  economic  supremacy,  and  will  become  a  source 
of  national  strength  as  well.  The  equilibrium  between  commercial  ac- 
tivity and  public  devotion  thus  established,  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  civic  activity  to  which  the  "  Era  of  Good  Feeling"  furnishes  the 
only  parallel. 

That  the  modification  of  our  political  ideals  is  fraught  with  grave 
dangers,  no  one  will  deny ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  new  political 
problems  will  subject  our  institutions  to  a  severe  strain.  But  it  seems 
equally  certain  that  the  strong  faith  in  republican  government  and  in 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  political  liberty  will  carry  us  over  the  critical 
stages.  However  this  may  be,  the  dangers  are  incidental  to  growth,  and 
can  be  avoided  only  by  the  nation's  definitely  setting  its  face  against  all 
progress. 

To  many,  it  may  seem  that  the  result  of  the  present  struggle  is 
hardly  commensurate  with  the  sacrifice.  When  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  forces  that  have  shaped  our  national  growth,  however,  the  con* 
flict  assumes  a  new  meaning.  It  represents  one  of  the  steps  in  a  slow, 
but  unceasing,  process  in  which  England  and  the  United  States  have 
played  and  will  continue  to  play  the  most  important  part — the  substi- 
tution of  social  order  for  anarchy,  instability,  and  misrule.  Our  terri- 
torial acquisitions  during  the  present  century,  the  declarations  of  1823 
and  1865,  the  establishment  of  English  influence  in  India,  China,  and 
Egypt,  are  but  parts  of  one  great  movement, — a  movement  that  will  in- 
evitably lead  us  to  new  responsibilities  in  the  affairs  of  Latin  America. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  conflict  with  Spain  was  as  "  irrepressible  "  as 
the  Slavery  struggle.  L.  S.  Eowe. 
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The  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  a  citizen's  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  municipal  government  under  which  he  lives,  and 
of  his  intelligent  participation  therein,  increases  not  in  arithmetical, 
but  in  geometrical,  importance  as  the  municipality  increases  in  size. 
For  not  only  are  the  problems  themselves  more  complicated,  and  the 
knowledge  required  to  solve  them  increased,  but  the  citizen  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  machinery  of  his  government  by  the  element  of  sheer 
space  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  increase  in  municipal  magnitude 
is  gradually  to  diminish  intimate  connection  between  the  citizen  and 
the  municipal  administration.  A  concrete  illustration  of  this  could  be 
furnished  by  almost  every  department  of  the  city  government. 

Except  the  few  of  us  who  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  education, 
how  many  know  where  the  public  school  in  our  district  is  situated? 
How  many  know  to  what  precinct  we  belong,  or  where  we  should  go  if 
we  had  need  of  the  police  ?  How  many  know  to  what  person  to  apply 
in  case  of  a  complaint  regarding  sanitary  conditions  ?  How  many  of  us 
have  ever  personally  visited  the  school  in  our  district,  or  attended  any 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Education  Department,  or  discussed  matters  of 
street  cleaning  or  sanitation  with  any  of  the  city  officials  ?  How  many 
know  the  location  of  any  of  the  municipal  offices  in  this  city  to  which  we 
should  address  ourselves  for  information  or  for  the  redress  of  grievances  ? 

Since  the  administration  of  the  regretted  Col.  Waring,  we  have  all, 
doubtless,  become  aware  that  there  is  a  Street  Cleaning  Department  in 
New  York ;  but  probably  few  know  where  this  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment is  situated,  or  how,  under  the  new  charter,  it  is  governed.  And 
we  are  all  so  out  of  touch  with  the  officers  of  our  municipal  government, 
through  the  mere  fact  that  the  city  departments  have  in  our  minds 
neither  local  habitation  nor  a  name,  that  all  desire  to  improve  city  govern- 
ment is  paralyzed  at  its  inception  by  ignorance  of  the  mechanism  through 
which  it  works. 

The  isolation  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  such  large  cities  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  are  condemned  is  enhanced  by 
the  absence  of  all  neighborhood  feeling :  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  a  city 
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has  ceased  to  be  provincial  and  has  become  cosmopolitan  when  its  resi- 
dents can  boast  that  they  do  not  know  the  names  of  their  next-door 
neighbors.  This  cult  of  isolation  is  destructive  of  good  democratic  gov- 
ernment, which  depends  for  its  success  upon  collective  action  for  politi- 
cal ends.  New  York  is  divided  into  election  districts,  each  of  which 
is  expected  to  send  representatives  to  our  municipal  and  State  legisla- 
tures. This  political  plan  proceeds  upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  the 
residents  of  each  election  district  are  sufficiently  known  to  one  another, 
and  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  political  needs  of  their  districts,  to 
agree  upon  a  municipal  policy  and  upon  the  best  candidates  to  carry  out 
this  policy  in  the  two  legislatures  respectively.  But  this  very  assump- 
tion is  false.  The  residents  of  election  districts  are  not  familiar  with 
one  another ;  their  opinions,  if  they  have  any,  regarding  the  needs  of  the 
district  widely  diverge ;  and  they  practically  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  agreeing  upon  a  municipal  policy  or  upon  a  political  candidate.  It 
is  upon  the  falseness  of  this  assumption  that  the  machine  and  the^boss 
flourish.  It  is  in  great  part  because  we  have  no  ready  opportunity  of 
meeting  our  fellow- citizens,  and  because  we  have  no  natural  communion 
with  our  city  officials,  that  the  few  men  who  make  it  their  business  to 
control  the  nomination  and  election  machinery  of  the  city  succeed  in 
nominating  for  us  candidates  upon  whom  we  have  never  agreed,  and  in 
putting  us  through  the  motion  of  electing  these  candidates,  however  dis- 
tasteful they  may  be. 

Another  inconvenience  attends  the  isolation  of  the  citizens  of  our 
large  towns.  There  are  some  organs  of  government  that  are  not  likely 
to  function  successfully  unless  the  routine  work  of  the  trained  official 
is  supplemented  by  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteer. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pauperism. 
The  estrangement — I  might  almost  say  hostility — between  the  volun- 
teer and  the  official  in  this  department  of  municipal  activity  leads  to 
pernicious  consequences.  It  tends  to  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment by  officials  who  have  little  fitness  or  sympathy  for  the  work.  In 
their  indifferent  hands  the  almshouse  tends  to  become  a  roof  under  which 
the  drunken  "rounder  "  can  be  sure  of  the  rest  which  enables  him  to  get 
over  one  debauch  and  to  prepare  for  another.  The  volunteers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  found  grouped  in  hundreds  of  societies,  entirely  helpless 
to  remedy  the  evils  that  arise  from  perfunctory  municipal  administra- 
tion, and  so  eager  to  relieve  distress  that  the  vast  machinery  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  pauper  from  liv- 
ing upon  the  charity  of  these  various  societies  in  turn. 
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To  the  evils  which  result  from  the  political  and  social  isolation  of 
the  citizens  of  our  large  towns  might  easily  be  traced  many  other  equally 
disastrous  consequences.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show  not 
only  that  this  isolation  can  be  eliminated,  but  that,  by  a  simple  politi- 
cal device,  it  has  been  eliminated  in  the  city  of  Paris,  France. 

Ever  since  Etienne  Marcel  attempted  to  use  Paris  to  undermine  the 
throne  it  has  been  deemed  imprudent  to  allow  Paris  to  elect  a  single 
mayor  of  its  own,  who  could  in  his  person  represent  so  turbulent  and 
impulsive  a  population.  Therefore,  except  during  some  brief  periods  of 
revolution,  the  administration  of  Paris  has  been  split  up  into  districts. 
There  are  now  twenty  such  districts,  or  arrondissements,  in  Paris,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  town-hall,  or  mairie,  and  its  own  mayor.  To 
every  Parisian  the  town-hall  is  the  embodiment  of  municipal  activity. 
From  the  moment  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death  it  is  with  the  mairie 
that  he  has  to  do.  The  day  he  is  born  his  birth  must  be  registered 
there ;  from  the  mairie  issues  the  doctor  who  is  to  see  that  the  infant's 
name  is  enrolled  among  the  future  soldiers  of  France ;  it  is  at  the  mairie 
that  he  draws  lots  for  military  service;  it  is  there,  when  he  reaches 
majority,  that  he  registers  and  votes;  and  it  is  at  the  mairie  that  he  is 
married,  that  his  death  is  recorded,  and  his  burial  certificate  issued.  It 
is  a  committee  at  the  mairie  that  watches  and  reports  upon  the  school 
which  he  attends.  It  is  there  that,  later,  his  property  is  assessed  and  his 
taxes  are  paid.  If  he  saves  money,  it  is  at  the  mairie  that  he  finds  a 
savings-bank,  where  he  can  deposit  it  at  the  best  rate  of  interest.  If  he 
has  to  borrow  money,  it  is  again  at  the  mairie  that  he  can  obtain,  from 
the  branch  of  the  Mont  de  Piet^  there,  the  largest  amount  possible  on 
the  article  he  has  to  pledge,  at  the  lowest  rate  consistent  with  safe  ad- 
ministration. If  he  is  interested  in  the  health  of  his  district,  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  sitting  on  the  local  board  which  is  organized  by  every 
mayor  of  the  arrondissement ;  and  if  he  takes  an  interest  in  charity,  it 
is  at  the  mairie  again  that  he  and  the  women  of  his  family  can  join  the 
committee  organized  for  that  purpose. 

Behind  the  functions  of  the  mairie  above  set  forth  there  is  a  pro- 
found philosophical  as  well  as  a  practical  principle.  It  is  the  principle 
which  distinguishes  between  two  very  different  orders  of  municipal  activ- 
ity ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  the  municipal  activity  which 
is  properly  denominated  business  and  the  municipal  activity  which 
includes  much  more  than  mere  business.  Upon  this  distinction  it  is 
impossible  to  insist  too  much.  The  more  so,  perhaps,  because  some  of 
our  reformers  have  set  up  the  doctrine,  that  municipal  government  is 
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business,  as  a  sort  of  shibboleth  by  which  to  distinguish  those  who  want 
government  to  be  good  for  the  governed  from  those  who  want  to  make 
it  good  for  themselves.^  It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  municipal  govern- 
ment is,  to  a  great  extent,  housekeeping  on  a  large  scale,  and  that,  to  this 
extent,  the  city  should  be  run  on  the  principles  of  business  rather  than 
on  those  of  the  spoilsman.  But  municipal  government  involves  far  more 
than  mere  housekeeping,  imless  the  word  is  extended  to  include  the  lov- 
ing care  of  a  mother  for  her  children.  And  this  loving  care  cannot  be 
covered  by  the  word  "  business. "  So  long  as  the  city  undertakes  to  edu- 
cate youth,  to  relieve  poverty,  and  to  prevent  crime,  she  is  engaged  in  a 
task  which  far  exceeds  in  difficulty  the  purely  business  tasks  of  municipal 
administration.  Among  these  last  are  clearly  the  management  of  public 
works ;  such  as  paving,  street  cleaning,  street  lighting,  water- works,  and 
the  fire  and  dock  departments.  If  these  departments  are  to  be  well 
managed,  they  must  be  put  in  the  hands  of  skilled  officials  and  be  made 
subject  to  a  strong  central  control.  By  the  side  of  the  purely  business 
activities  of  a  municipality,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  them,  are  those 
in  which  there  is  a  humanitarian  element;  such,  for  example,  as  public 
health,  correction,  charity,  and  education. 

The  unskilled  but  public-spirited  citizen  cannot  render  much  service 
to  the  city  in  the  paving  or  the  lighting  of  streets,  or  in  the  management 
of  the  fire  and  dock  departments ;  but  he  can  render  a  service  of  priceless 
value  to  the  skilled  officials  of  the  town  in  such  matters  as  education, 
correction,  charity,  and  health.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  the 
compass  of  a  magazine  article  to  trace  the  recognition  of  this  distinc- 
tion throughout  all  the  departments  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  and,  indeed,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  it  has  in  every  case  been  fully  and  sufficiently 
carried  out.  In  one  of  these  departments,  however,  the  work  of  decen- 
tralization and  the  principle  of  enlisting  the  services  of  the  volunteer  by 
the  side  of  the  skilled  official  have  been  well  and  fully  applied ;  and  it 
is  to  this  department  therefore  that  I  shall  now  confine  myself. 

In  Paris  the  work  of  public  charity  is  confided  to  two  kinds  of 
boards — a  central  board  and  twenty  local  boards ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
local  board  in  each  arrondissement.  The  central  board  has  at  its  head 
a  director  appointed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  He  is  assisted  by  a  board  of  twenty  members.  This  board 
consists  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  is  its  chairman,  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  two  members  of  the  Municipal  Council,  two  mayors  or  deputy 

^  This  was  made  the  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1890  in  New  York  by  the  People's 
Municipal  League. 
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mayors,  two  representatives  of  the  local  charity  boards,  one  member 
of  the  Council  of  State,  one  member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  a  hos- 
pital physician,  a  hospital  surgeon,  a  professor  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine, a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  councils  of  prud'hommes.  These  members,  in  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sent organized  bodies,  are  appointed  by  the  President,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  out  of  a  list  prepared  by  the 
bodies  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The  five  remaining  members 
are  appointed  at  large.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  central  body  is 
composed  of  skilled  men. 

The  local  boards  are  constituted  as  follows:  The  chairman  of  the 
board  is  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement.  The  board  sits  at  the  inairie. 
It  is  composed  of  twelve  administrators,  one-half  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  Prefect,  or  the  central  administration,  and  one-half  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council,  or  the  local  administration.  Every  arrondissement  is 
divided  into  twelve  zones;  and  each  administrator  is  allotted  to  one  of 
these  zones.  Each  one  of  these  administrators — and  this  is  the  point  to 
which  particular  attention  is  called — is  at  liberty  to  organize  a  subcom- 
mittee of  his  own,  consisting  of  an  indefinite  number  of  men  and  women 
residing  in  the  zone,  able  and  willing  to  help  him  in  the  administration 
of  his  duties. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  charity  administration  in  Paris, 
many  of  which  would  be  found  open  to  criticism,  it  is  particularly 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  functions  of  this  elaborate  scheme  is  to  keep 
such  check  upon  every  individual  who  obtains  assistance  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  same  pauper  to  receive  aid  from  more  than  one  chari- 
table body.  In  other  words,  the  administration  of  charity  in  Paris  is  so 
organized  as  not  to  waste  a  dollar  and  as  to  render  the  existence  of  such 
a  body  as  a  Charity  Organization  Society  superfluous. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  add  much  in  the  way  of  comment  to 
this  account  of  local  administration  through  the  mairie  system.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  mairie  has  become  the  place  to  which  every  Parisian 
naturally  goes  for  information  regarding  municipal  affairs  and  for  help 
in  the  development  of  social  activity.  The  features  in  it  which  most 
deserve  notice  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  recognizes  the  distinction 
between  municipal  work  which  can  be  well  done  by  skilled  officials  only 
and  that  which,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  well  done  without  the  help  of 
the  volunteer.  The  former  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Civil  Service  care- 
fully kept  free  from  political  considerations  and  strongly  centralized. 

The  latter,  while  controlled  at  the  centre  bv  a  skilled  Civil  Service,  is  also 
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distributed  throughout  Paris  by  means  of  local  committees  directed  by 
skilled  officials,  but  composed  for  the  most  part  of  volunteers. 

Subsidiarily,  but  none  the  less  usefully,  the  committees  in  every 
arrondissement  meet  at  the  same  place — the  onairie.  And,  naturally 
therefore,  out  of  this  continual  gathering  of  public-spirited  citizens  at 
the  mairie  there  grow  many  other  useful  public  works.  Thus,  every 
mairie  has  a  large  circulating  library ;  and  every  mairie  administers  a 
fund,  called  La  Caisse  des  Ecoles,  which  is  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  educational  facilities  and  to  the  educational  assistance  of  such  chil- 
dren as  need  it.  In  a  word,  the  mairie  is  the  place  to  which  all  citizens 
can  go  who  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  social  as  well  as  munici- 
pal activities ;  and  it  thereby  keeps  alive  the  neighborhood  feeling,  the 
absence  of  which  is  pregnant  with  such  evil  consequences  in  our  own 
large  towns.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Dr.  J.  M.  Eice  suggested 
in  The  Foeum  some  years  ago '  that,  for  educational  work,  a  large  city 
be  treated  as  a  "  collection  of  small  ones  "  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
New  York  be  divided  into  twenty  districts. 

Among  the  problems  which  confronted  the  framers  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter  was  that  of  maintaining,  in  each  of  the  territories 
consolidated,  the  local  interest  in  municipal  government  so  essential  to 
its  success.  This  was  of  importance  as  regarded  all  the  territories  con- 
solidated ;  but  it  was  especially  important  in  the  case  of  Brooklyn,  which, 
although  its  charter  was  of  earlier  date  than  that  of  New  York,  and 
although  its  population  reached  almost  a  million,  was  about  to  lose  its 
individuality,  and  become  merged  in  that  of  a  neighboring,  and  to  some 
extent  competing,  city. 

In  the  consolidation,  therefore,  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City,  the 
Bronx,  and  Manhattan  and  Staten  islands,  the  framers  sought  to  preserve 
such  local  interest  as  already  existed  in  those  territories,  by  the  main- 
tenance in  each  of  them  of  a  borough  organization.  In  the  framing 
of  these  borough  organizations  the  Commission  took  "  counsel,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  experience  of  New  York  when  the  Twenty- third 
and  Twenty-fourth  wards  were  annexed  to  the  city  some  years  ago." 
The  Commission,  in  its  report,  states  that 

"  at  the  outset,  this  territory  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Parks,  which  proved  unable  to  deal  with  the  situation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
neighborhood.     In  the  meanwhile  some  fifty  villages,  which  had  no  common  drain- 

'  In  "  The  Public  School   System  of  New  York  City  "—The  Fortjm  for  Jan- 
uary, 1893,  p.  628. 
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age  system,  no  common  street  system,  and  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  city,  remained, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  unimproved  and  impossible  of  improvement,  because  the 
territory  containing  them  was  not  even  mapped  as  a  part  of  the  city.  Under  these 
circumstances,  after  seventeen  years  the  residents  of  the  annexed  district  secured 
from  the  legislature  the  authority  to  elect  a  Commissioner  of  Street  Improvements 
for  tlie  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards,  who  has,  in  effect,  three  duties : 
First,  he  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  mapping  any  territory  for  which  no  commis- 
sioner's map  has  been  adopted  .  .  .  Second,  he  has  a  certain  initiative,  if  he  wishes 
to  use  it,  in  the  matter  of  local  improvements.  Third,  he  performs  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
wards. " 

The  Commissioners  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  confer  upon  the  bor- 
ough organizations  any  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works ;  but  they  believed  that  the  experience  of  the  Twenty-third  and 
Twenty-fourth  wards  justified  them  in  entrusting  the  first  two  duties 
mentioned  above  to  local  boards  constituted  in  each  of  the  consolidated 
territories.  Each  consolidated  territory  now  constitutes  a  borough,  with 
a  president  of  its  own.  There  are  twenty-two  local  boards  in  Greater 
New  York,  with  five  executives,  or  presidents,  the  president  of  each 
borough  presiding  over  every  local  board  in  his  borough. 

The  five  presidents  of  the  five  boroughs  have  the  right  to  sit  on  the 
Board  of  Public  Improvements ;  and  each  president  has  a  right  to  vote 
on  all  questions  affecting  his  own  borough. 

It  should  be  observed  that  under  this  plan  the  powers  granted  to  the 
borough  organization  are  practically  confined  to  local  improvements  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  the  Charter  went  into  effect;  and 
no  provision  in  it  has  given  rise  to  more  criticism  than  the  one  above  set 
forth.  In  view  of  the  likelihood  that  some  legislation  will  be  proposed 
at  Albany  on  this  subject,  it  becomes  immediately  important  to  examine 
what  value,  if  any,  there  is  in  the  principle  that  underlies  the  division 
of  a  large  municipality  into  boroughs ;  how  far  this  principle  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  Charter;  and  what  modifications,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  the  latter,  in  crder  to  carry  out  the  principle  as  extensively  as 
possible.  The  interest  in  this  subject  is  not  confined  to  Greater  New 
York.  On  the  contrary,  the  principle  that  underlies  borough  organiza- 
tion is  believed  to  be  of  priceless  value  to  all  our  large  towns ;  the  more 
so,  perhaps,  because  in  our  country  it  has  been  heretofore  largely,  if  not 
universally,  neglected. 

If,  then,  we  apply  to  our  own  case  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from 
a  study  of  the  Parisian  system,  it  seems  probable  that  the  boroughs 
constituted  by  our  present  charter  are  too  large  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
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taining  neighborhood  feeling,  and  that  they  have  not  been  given  the 
powers  most  useful  to  such  local  boards,  or  those  that  local  boards  could 
most  beneficially  exercise.  It  seems  as  if  the  attention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Charter  had  been  called  too  particularly  to  the  experience  of  the 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards,  the  needs  of  which,  because 
they  are  suburban,  are  peculiar  and  transitory.  In  suburban  districts, 
sparsely  populated,  and  consisting  in  large  part  of  vacant  lots  held  by 
speculators  for  a  rise  in  value,  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  most 
agitated  by  real  estate  owners  interested  in  the  development  of  the  dis- 
trict would  be  the  question  of  public  works.  A  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  municipal  needs  of  the  more  thickly  populated  districts  in 
the  centre  of  a  town  would  tend  to  the  theory  that  public  works  were 
matters  for  central  control  rather  than  for  local  initiative.  This  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  condemnation  of  the  initiative  given  to  borough 
boards  in  our  charter.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  presented  in 
our  cities,  where  buildings  have  been  allowed  to  spring  up  regardless  of 
artistic  design  and  public  convenience,  it  may  be  wise  to  give  to  every 
borough  some  initiative  in  regard  to  public  works. 

But  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  article  to  show  that  there  is 
a  more  precious  work  for  the  boroughs  to  perform  than  those  given  to 
them  in  our  charter.  This  work  consists  essentially  in  the  decentral- 
ization of  those  municipal  functions  which,  because  they  are  not  of  a 
purely  business  character,  can  be  efficaciously  performed  only  with  the 
unofficial  and  voluntary  assistance  of  citizens  particularly  interested 
therein.  These  functions  have  already  been  distinguished:  they  are 
included  for  the  most  part  in  the  departments  of  charity,  correction, 
education,  and  public  health.  To  these,  however,  the  New  York  citi- 
zens who,  at  Col.  Waring' s  bidding,  helped  him  in  the  administration 
of  his  department  will  want  to  add  that  of  street  cleaning ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  fair  trial  of  the  Borough  plan  would  develop  the  utility 
of  the  cooperation  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  still  other  departments. 

The  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  are  far  too  large  for  the 
purpose  proposed.  If  we  are  to  take  Paris  as  our  model,  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  would  have  to  be  divided  into  six  or  eight  boroughs  in  order 
to  enable  each  borough  to  be  a  centre  of  municipal  activity,  from  which 
such  invaluable  results  as  those  above  set  forth  could  ensue.  Greater 
New  York  is  now  divided  into  a  large  number  of  districts  for  different 
purposes.  For  example,  there  are  election  districts,  school  districts, 
police  precincts,  judicial  districts,  fire  districts,  and  street- cleaning  dis- 
tricts,— none  of  them  bearing  any  harmonious  relation  to  another,  and 
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each  mapped  out  independently  of  the  other  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
convenience  of  the  particular  purpose  of  the  department  to  which  it 
belongs.  Some  of  these  are  permanent;  others  shift  from  year  to  year; 
so  that,  though  we  live  in  the  same  house  all  our  lives,  we  are  never 
sure  where  we  are  to  go  to  register  or  to  vote. 

A  properly  devised  Borough  system,  with  a  municipal  building  in 
every  borough,  ought  to  concentrate,  as  the  inairie  does  in  Paris,  all  the 
local  functions  of  a  great  city.  This  building  should  represent  for  us 
the  embodiment  of  municipal  activity:  we  ought  to  have  a  sense  of 
property  in  it  and,  through  it,  in  our  city.  It  is  there  that  we  should 
go  for  every  municipal  function :  to  register  and  vote,  to  sit  on  com- 
mittees of  education,  charity,  prisons,  and  public  health;  to  cooperate 
with  all  city  officials  who  ask  our  cooperation;  to  summon  the  police; 
to  secure  justice;  to  file  building  plans;  to  record  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages ;  to  initiate  public  improvements ;  to  care  for  our  nearest 
parks;  to  abate  nuisances;  to  administer  savings-banks,  free  libraries, 
and  municipal  pawnshops, — in  a  word,  to  make  our  neighborhood  well- 
paved,  well-lighted,  well-cleaned,  orderly,  and  sweet  to  every  sense, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  study  of  municipal  needs  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  from  abandoning  our  Borough  system, 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  very  much  to  develop  it.  Let  every  citizen 
have,  within  easy  access  of  his  home,  a  borough  building  to  which  he 
can  address  himself  for  all  the  social  and  municipal  purposes  of  life. 
Let  those  who  take  an  interest  in  improving  social  and  municipal  con- 
ditions find  in  such  a  building  a  place  where  they  can  meet  and  know 
one  another.  Let  such  a  building  be  a  ground  upon  which  the  city  offi- 
cial can  meet  the  citizen  volunteer  in  those  departments  where  coopera- 
tion between  them  is  advantageous.  Then,  perhaps,  would  each  of  our 
citizens  acquire  some  sense  of  the  stake  he  has  in  our  city,  and  of  the 
practical  possibility  of  rendering  effectual  assistance  to  it ;  then,  perhaps, 
would  our  Board  of  Aldermen  better  represent  the  now  unexpressed  de- 
sires of  the  people;  and  then,  too,  might  we  hope  to  have  in  our  Legisla- 
ture at  Albany  men  more  clearly  instructed  as  to  our  rights,  and  better 
equipped  to  vindicate  them. 

Our  cities  are  like  ships  that  have  not  "  found  themselves  " :  they  are 
made  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  wreckage  of  the  nations.  Under  the  stress  of 
weather  and  necessity  disjected  parts  have  been  hurriedly  lashed  together 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose;  and  the  makeshift  of  yesterday  has,  by 
mere  lapse  of  time,  become  the  institution  of  to-day.     The  wonder  is 
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that  so  imperfectly  devised  a  scheme  should  work  at  all ;  not  that  it 
should  work  so  ill. 

But,  bad  as  our  political  machinery  is,  it  is  a  model  beside  the  chaos 
which  reigns  over  the  relations  of  our  passengers  and  crew.  For,  while 
we  maintain  all  the  insignia  of  ofhce,  and  regularly  go  through  the  move- 
ments of  selecting  our  officers  every  year,  we  are  most  of  us  helplessly 
aware  that  the  ship  is  really  under  the  control  of  a  few  passengers  and 
the  "loblolly-boys."  We  are  in  fact  a  mob,  each  of  us  hypnotized  by 
his  avocation,  without  sympathy  or  communion  one  with  another,  and, 
because  isolated  by  the  very  pressure  of  the  crowd  about  us,  incapable 
of  our  own  distress. 

If  we  are  ever  to  make  a  city  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form,  this  isolation 
must  come  to  an  end.  The  machinery  of  our  government  must  tend  to 
bring  us  into  human  relations  with  one  another.  We  must  have  functions 
of  municipal  activity  in  which  all  who  will  may  take  part ;  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  functions  we  may  learn  to  know,  and  in  the  end  perhaps 
respect,  one  another.  Then,  one  strong,  sonorous  municipal  voice  may 
replace  the  multitudinous  wailings  and  creakings  which  characterize  our 
present  political  jpis-aller.  Edmond  Kelly. 
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Some  of  our  neighbors  in  the  solar  system,  particularly  Mars,  are 
said  to  exhibit  well-delimited  areas  which  increase  in  size,  and  undergo 
variations  in  color,  corresponding  with  the  seasonal  changes  of  the  planet 
on  which  they  occur.  Repeated  observations  of  this  character  have  been 
a  most  fruitful  source  of  discussion  among  astronomers ;  and  many,  in 
fact,  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  investigations  detailing  the  existence  of,  or 
changes  in,  the  bands,  belts,  or  "  canals  "  on  members  of  the  solar  system. 
It  is  not  for  the  layman  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  this  lack  of  harmony 
in  the  celestial  choir,  except  perhaps  to  take  note  of  the  arguments  of 
biological  import  used  in  the  controversy. 

An  examination  of  the  results  of  observations  of  the  canals  of  Mars, 
made  continuously  throughout  an  entire  year  by  the  staff  of  one  of  the 
best  equipped  stations  in  the  world,  goes  far  to  weaken  such  denials. 
The  mere  rehearsal  of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  advanced  in 
interpretation  of  the  belts  or  canals  of  Mars  would  carry  the  present 
article  far  beyond  its  intended  limits ;  and  if  the  semi-scientific  litera- 
ture upon  the  subject  were  included,  an  extensive  excursion  into  the  re- 
gions of  humor  and  phantasy  would  result. 

The  increasing  attention  paid  to  this  biological  phase  of  astronomi- 
cal work  has  brought  about  the  reference  of  many  incidental  questions 
to  the  physiologist ;  and  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  evidence  at  hand,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  facts  mentioned  above,  affords  but  slight  foundation 
for  demonstration  or  sound  speculation  as  to  life  on  other  worlds.  No 
more  should  be  expected  than  that  the  biologist  should  outline  the 
more  important  properties  of  living  matter,  and  project  these  into  the 
conditions  existent  on  other  planets ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
assumed  that  the  structure  or  organization  of  protoplasm  is  identical 
throughout  the  universe.  A  statement  of  the  generalized  properties  of 
terrestrial  living  matter  will  afford  a  convenient  basis  of  discussion  of 
such  evidence  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  brought  to  our  attention 
by  the  astronomer. 

The  protoplasm  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  is  a  more  or  less 
fluid  substance,  which  varies  in  consistency  from  that  of  the  white  of 
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an  egg  to  the  hardness  and  brittleness  of  a  seed.  The  fluidity  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  water;  and  the  amount  of  liquid  present  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  development  or  activity  of  the  organism  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  Thus,  the  quiescent  protoplasm  of  seeds  contains  5  to  15  per  cent 
of  water;  while  actively  growing  tissues  of  plants  or  animals  may  hold 
as  much  as  90  or  even  99  per  cent.  Living  matter  is  not  a  solution  in 
a  physical  sense,  but  consists  of  the  more  fluid  portion  of  fairly  homo- 
geneous structure  in  which  are  imbedded  numbers  of  bodies  of  widely 
differing  physical  and  chemical  properties.  These  bodies  are  centres  of 
physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  activity.  The  complex  interplay 
of  forces  set  free  here  and  in  the  imbedding  stroma  constitutes  the  phe- 
nomena termed  life.  Fluidity  must  be  an  indispensable  property  of  any 
type  of  living  matter  which  we  are  able  to  imagine ;  but  it  need  not  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  water.  This  might  be  replaced  by  any  other  sub- 
stance liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  prevalent  on  the  planet  upon  which 
it  occurs.  In  such  instances,  the  degree  of  fluidity  would  be  dependent 
upon  a  set  of  conditions  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  earth. 

Terrestrial  protoplasm  shows,  by  chemical  analysis,  the  invariable 
presence  of  twelve  elements  of  low  atomic  weight,  which  were  presuma- 
bly formed  early  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  These  elements  are 
carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  iron;  and  they  must,  doubtless, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of  living  matter  every- 
where. It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  of  these  should  necessarily  be 
included,  nor  that  others  of  lower  or  higher  atomic  weight  might  not 
take  part.  In  general,  it  might  be  said  that  the  factors  determining 
the  elements  entering  into  the  existence  of  any  protoplasm  would  be 
determined  by  the  age,  atomic  weight,  and  abundance  of  those  present. 
The  possibility  that  the  elements  may  exist  elsewhere  with  different 
properties  from  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. That  other  elements  may  take  an  important  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  living  matter  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  silicon,  fluorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  aluminum,  and  manganese  are  also  found  as  occasional 
constituents. 

In  order  to  exhibit  an  activity  which  might  in  any  sense  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  living  matter  with  which  we  are  familiar,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  included  elements  built  up  into  several 
complex  compounds  of  high  molecular  complexity  which  would  not  be 
totally  inactive  to  one  another,  and  the  chemical  activity  of  which 
might  be  easily  influenced  by  external  factors,  such  as  temperature. 
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Furthermore,  one  or  more  of  the  compounds  should  unite  readily  with 
a  disintegrating  agent  of  wide  distribution,  which  union  would  set  free 
the  stored-up  energy.  The  disintegrating  agent  might  be  present  in  the 
atmosphere  or  in  the  substratum.  Oxygen  of  the  air  performs  this 
office  on  the  earth;  and  the  process  constitutes  respiration.  Eespira- 
tion  is  a  breaking-down  process,  or  destructive  metabolism;  and  its 
products  are  heat,  mechanical  forms  of  energy  convertible  into  work, 
and  elements  or  simple  compounds.  The  last  may  be  excreted  or  re- 
tained by  the  organism. 

The  construction  of  the  complex  compounds  of  which  protoplasm 
is  composed  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  energy  derived  from 
some  source  external  to  the  organism.  The  source  of  that  used  by 
terrestrial  organisms  is  the  food  consumed,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  heat,  light,  and  electrical  or  magnetic  energy.  When  the 
food  consumed  consists  chiefly  of  complex  decomposable  substances,  the 
amount  of  radiant  energy  used  is  very  small,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
animals  and  many  plants.  When  the  food  is  of  comparatively  simple 
substances,  the  amount  of  radiant  energy  used  is  often  very  large,  as 
in  the  case  of  green  plants  which  need  much  sunlight  for  their  devel- 
opment. Plants  accumulate  a  great  amount  of  complex  material  by 
means  of  this  energy ;  and  essentially  they  are  constructively  metabolic 
organisms.  Animals  use  the  complex  material  constructed  by  plants 
for  food,  are  destructively  metabolic,  and  may  be  said  to  be  parasitic 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  activities  of  these  two  branches  of 
the  living  world  theoretically  equalize  each  other;  but,  according  to  all 
data  at  hand,  the  products  of  the  plant  world  far  overbalance  those  of 
animals  in  all  particulars. 

Thus,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  maintenance  of  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  by  the  opposing  action  of  plants  and  animals ;  plants 
giving  off  oxygen  and  absorbing  carbon  dioxide,  and  animals  carrying 
on  the  reverse  processes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  physical  or,  more 
particularly,  geological  combination  and  liberation  of  these  substances 
render  the  total  product  of  the  living  world  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance. It  is  conceivable  that  all  of  the  organisms  of  any  system 
might  make  large  use  of  radiant  energy  as  plants  do  and,  at  the  same 
time,  attain  a  development  corresponding  to  that  of  animals.  The  dif- 
ferentiation of  living  things  into  plants  and  animals  is,  therefore,  an 
incident  in  terrestrial  natural  history,  not  a  universal  necessity. 

The  nature  of  the  activity  of  protoplasm  demands  that  it  should 
take  in  a  more  or  less  constant  supply  of  matter  from  the  substratum 
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of  surrounding  medium,  and  build  this  matter  up  into  the  compounds 
of  which  its  body  is  composed,  excreting  material  of  no  further  use  to 
it.  Terrestrial  protoplasm  accomplishes  this  by  the  ingestion  of  solid 
particles  of  the  desired  substances,  or  chiefly  by  the  osmotic  absorption 
and  excretion  of  fluid  solutions.  Incidentally  the  chemical  union  with 
the  limiting  membrane  of  the  substances  absorbed  by  it,  and  their  lib- 
eration in  the  original  form  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  passage  of 
compounds  in  divided  form  or  as  separate  ions,  electrolytic  effects,  and 
electric  currents,  may  play  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  food-substances. 

One  or  more  of  the  last-named  methods  may  become  the  principal  one 
or  ones  in  the  accession  of  food-  or  building-material  in  extra-terrestrial 
organisms.  The  absorption  and  assimilation  of  more  material  than  is 
consumed  in  respiration  implies  an  increase  in  the  bulk  or  weight  of  an 
organism.  The  increase,  or  growth,  as  it  is  termed,  may  continue  un- 
til the  volume  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  surface,  determined  by 
gravity,  the  substratum,  the  surrounding  medium,  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  specific  constitution  of  the  organism  or  given  mass  of  living  matter. 
Hence,  no  inference  can  be  made  of  the  size  of  organisms  elsewhere  in 
the  universe,  since  each  of  these  factors  plays  a  variable  part. 

An  essential  characteristic  of  living  matter  is  its  capacity  for  re- 
sponse to  environmental  variations  by  changes  in  the  form,  size,  struc- 
ture, composition,  and  degree  of  activity  of  the  organism  into  which  it 
has  developed.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  should  be  able 
to  undergo  such  physical  alterations  as  will  enable  it  to  endure  condi- 
tions unfavorable  to  growth  and  activity.  Thus,  terrestrial  protoplasm 
has  the  power  of  ridding  itself  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  water  upon 
the  approach  of  a  cold  season  or  of  an  extremely  warm  environment. 
The  alternation  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  seasons,  such  as  summer 
and  winter,  or  wet  and  dry  periods,  on  the  earth's  svirface  has  resulted  in 
stamping  upon  protoplasm  the  habit  of  moving  in  cycles.  Summer  and 
winter  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  seasons  of  growth  and  of  rest, 
respectively,  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
season  of  high  temperature  might  be  the  resting-period  of  the  organ- 
isms on  any  planet,  and  that  the  winter  would  furnish  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  activity  of  the  living  matter.  -Again,  the  formation 
or  acquisition  of  food-material  and  growth  might  take  place  in  separate 
seasons. 

The  recurrence  of  unfavorable  seasons  for  activity  tends  to  induce 
the  formation  of  specialized  reproductive  bodies,  in  which  form  the 
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animal  or  plant  may  endure  greater  extremes  of  temperature,  etc.  This 
fact  is  much  more  prominent  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. Other  factors,  of  course,  enter  into  the  necessity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  spores,  egg-cells,  seeds,  and  eggs;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  sexual  phase  and  specialized  reproductive  bodies  might 
be  entirely  lacking  in  the  systems  of  organisms  on  any  world.  The  for- 
mation of  new  individuals  might  result  from  budding,  essentially  simple 
growth,  in  the  same  manner  as  new  plants  arise  from  runners  or  offsets, 
or  as  a  gardener  grows  his  stock  from  cuttings  consisting  of  leaves  or 
bits  of  stem.  Similar  occurrences  are  frequent  among  the  lower  animals ; 
and  a  writer  of  fiction,  in  a  recent  discussion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars, 
brings  about  their  multiplication  in  this  manner. 

The  form  and  structure  of  an  organism  must  depend  directly  upon  the 
factors  constituting  its  environment;  and  terrestrial  life  should  not  be 
taken  to  resemble  that  of  other  worlds.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  organisms  of  any  planet  would  not  necessarily  be  divided  into  plants 
and  animals ;  and  even  if  such  were  the  case,  the  resultant  forms  could 
have  only  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  terrestrial  forms.  The  sim- 
ilarity of  two  systems  of  living  things  derived  from  unlike  beginnings, 
and  coming  through  untold  ages  of  development  under  the  most  widely 
different  conditions  on  separate  planets,  would  be  absolutely  impossible. 

Concerning  the  existence  of  life  elsewhere  in  the  universe,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  general  physical  condition  of  an  extra-terrestrial 
body  must  be  taken  with  great  caution  as  the  index  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  living  things.  The  protoplasm  of  resting  seeds  may  with- 
stand the  cold  of  liquid  air  nearly  200°  Centigrade  below  the  freezing- 
point,  or  more  than  300°  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  These  seeds  and 
spores  of  bacteria  live  and  grow  after  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
125°  Centigrade,  or  nearly  260°  above  zero  Fahrenheit.  It  is  thus  to 
be  seen  that  terrestrial  protoplasm  is  capable  of  an  adjustment  to  a  range 
of  temperature  of  325°  Centigrade,  or  nearly  600°  Fahrenheit.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  say  that  complex  masses  of 
matter  constituting  a  protoplasm  might  not  exist  at  temperatures  much 
above  and  below  those  of  the  earth.  The  range  of  endurance  would 
depend  upon  the  liquids  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  living  matter 
in  question.  The  extremes  of  temperature  given  above  were  produced 
artificially,  of  course.  With  the  exception  of  the  heats  of  volcanoes,  ther- 
mal springs,  and  lightning-fiashes,  they  are  not  produced  on  the  earth's 
surface ;  and  plants  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  special  adap- 
tations toward  the  endurance  of  such  extremes.     A  temperature  equal 
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to  that  of  the  sun,  where  the  elements  are  more  or  less  separated  into 
layers,  and  where  the  molecular  velocity  is  very  great,  would  form  an 
absolute  upper  limit  to  life,  though  the  actual  limit  would  be  far  below 
this  point.  Absolute  zero,  or  273°  Centigrade  below  the  freezing-point, 
would  form  a  lower  limit,  though  periodic  recurrences  of  this  tempera- 
ture would  by  no  means  form  a  barrier  to  life. 

The  presence  of  an  atmosphere,  even  intermittently,  is  not  necessary 
to  life,  although  the  presence  of  the  liquid  to  which  the  fluidity  of  the 
living  substance  would  be  due  would  imply  the  presence  of  a  more  or 
less  attenuated  atmosphere.  The  respiratory  or  disintegrating  agent 
might  be  present  in  the  substratum  or  nutritive  medium.  Among  ter- 
restrial organisms,  the  anaerobic  bacteria  are  instances  of  plants  which 
not  only  do  not  need  an  atmosphere,  but  actually  perish  in  its  presence, 
or  in  one  of  its  constituents,  and  live  deeply  immersed  in  the  bodies  of 
other  plants  or  of  animals  with  which  their  presence  is  always  associated. 
The  absence  of  a  permanent  gaseous  envelope,  or  fluid  medium,  would 
render  impossible  the  development  of  any  but  fixed  forms,  attached  firmly 
in  place  like  typical  plants.  Such  conditions  would  be  eminently  un- 
suitable for  locomotor  organisms  resembling  animals,  although  such  types 
might  exist  by  means  of  special  adaptations  for  storing  the  respiratory 
agent. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  colors  of  the  bands  or  canals  of 
Mars,  in  the  discussions  as  to  the  probability  that  these  areas  may  be  zones 
of  living  organisms.  It  is  to  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  comparison 
with  the  colors  of  terrestrial  vegetation  is  practically  meaningless.  The 
green  coloring-matter  of  plants  is  due  to  a  substance  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  screen  in  absorbing  rays  of  light  and  in  converting  them  into 
heat  and  other  forms  of  energy.  It  does  seem  probable  that  light  would 
be  the  most  available  source  of  energy  for  living  bodies  on  all  planets 
more  distant  than  the  earth  from  the  sun ;  yet  the  absorbing  screen,  in 
any  instance,  might  take  up  almost  any  portion  of  the  visible  or  invisible 
rays,  and  reflect  any  color.  Then,  if  the  invisible  rays  alone  were  ab- 
sorbed, color  would  be  of  even  less  significance  in  the  interpretation 
of  planetary  markings.  Periodic  variations  of  the  color  of  such  mark- 
ings are,  however,  of  great  importance  as  indications  of  life,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  other  groups  of  facts.  Special  mention  is  made  of 
the  matter  of  temperatures,  atmospheres,  and  color,  since  these  are  the 
criteria  used  by  astronomers  in  discussing  the  possibility  or  probability 
of  extra-terrestrial  life. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  declare  or  deny  the 
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existence  of  organisms  on  other  bodies  besides  the  earth,  but  rather  to 
call  attention  to  the  limitations  of  such  life,  if  it  does  exist.  A  consid- 
eration of  all  data  at  hand  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  extra-terrestrial 
life  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility,  and,  indeed,  seems  highly 
probable.  Up  to  this  date,  however,  actual  demonstration  of  phenomena 
which  would  change  the  probability  into  a  well-recognized  fact  has  been 
but  scanty.  We  may  look  with  the  greatest  hope  to  the  investigations 
now  in  progress  upon  the  surface-markings  of  Mars  for  the  all-important 
evidence.  Positive  proof  that  life  is  not  to  be  found  on  that  planet  would 
only  leave  the  main  question  open  to  determination  by  observations  upon 
other  bodies  within  the  range  of  our  means  of  research. 

The  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  life  on  other  mem- 
bers of  the  universe  presents  a  most  fascinating  problem  to  the  planetary 
observer,  and  affords  to  the  biologist  a  most  alluring  field  for  specula- 
tion. The  subject  will  doubtless  claim  an  increasing  amount  of  attention 
from  the  votaries  of  both  branches  of  science,  and  will  attract  a  large 
share  of  popular  interest,  D.  T.  MacDougal. 


NEEDED   EEEOEMS   IN"   OUR   M0:N'ETAEY   SYSTEM. 

A  KEFORM  of  our  monetary  system  demands  (1)  the  complete  recog- 
nition of  the  gold  standard ;  (2)  the  retirement  of  all  Government  issues 
of  the  paper  currency ;  and  (3)  the  substitution  of  bank-assets  for  Gov- 
ernment bonds  as  security  for  bank-notes. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  light  that  has  been  shed  upon  the  Money 
question  within  the  last  five  years,  opinions  are  still  so  diverse  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  present  to  the  clear  comprehension  of  even  the  more 
acute  mind  the  inadequacy  of  our  system  of  currency,  and  the  insecurity 
of  our  monetary  standard.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  question  re- 
quires that  we  should  demonstrate  not  only  that,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  the  gold  coins  have  been  the  standard  coins  of  this  Government, 
but  also  that  to  change  to  any  other  would  be  disastrous  to  our  com- 
mercial progress. 

The  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  monetary  system  is  the  des- 
ignation of  a  unit  of  value-measure.  The  unit,  to  possess  the  greatest 
stability,  must  be  composed  of  the  metal  used  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national balances. 

Congress  fixed  upon  the  dollar  as  the  unit,  and  provided  that  the 
same  should  be  composed  of  24.75  grains  of  gold  and  375.25  of  silver. 
While  Congress  possessed  the  constitutional  power  to  provide  for  the 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  units,  it  did  not  have  the  power  to  fix 
the  relative  values  of  these  two  metals,  so  that  one  or  the  other  might 
not,  at  times,  be  worth  more  in  the  markets  than  estimated  by  law. 
While'  as  coins  they  could  be  accorded  equal  debt-paying  power,  as 
measures  of  value  they  were  liable  to  vary  according  to  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  impossibility  of  maintaining  two  standard  units 
of  different  metals  soon  became  manifest.  The  attempt  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  gold  coins  from  circulation. 

Mr.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Jackson,  in 
a  most  able  and  exhaustive  report  to  Congress,  May  4,  1830,  said : 

"It  seems  from  these  facts,  to  which  many  others  of  later  date  might  be  added, 
that,  however  exactly  the  proper  equilibrium  of  values  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  ad- 
justed at  the  mint,  the  balance  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  causes  which  can  neither 
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be  anticipated  nor  controlled  by  political  power.  If  the  regulations  be  founded  on 
the  most  exact  calculations  of  relative  values  for  the  time  being,  the  vibrations  of 
the  values  of  gold  and  silver  must  alternately  cause  the  expulsion  of  each  ;  and  where 
one  metal  is  more  essential  to  public  convenience  than  the  other,  the  adjustment 
which  exposes  that  under  any  circumstances  to  general  exportation  or  melting 
may  become  a  greater  evil  than  a  regulation  which  constantly  excludes  from  cir- 
culation the  less  desirable  coins.  " 

To  remedy  the  evils  which  prevailed  under  the  Act  of  1792,  Con- 
gress in  1834  changed  the  ratio  of  coinage  from  15  to  1  to  16  to  1. 
By  this  change  the  gold  coins  were  degraded  until  they  contained  less 
value  than  the  silver  ones ;  and,  as  a  result,  gold  became  plentiful,  while 
silver  began  to  disappear.  The  continued  and  increasing  scarcity  of 
small  change  became  a  matter  of  serious  embarrassment  to  the  people ; 
and  Congress  was  again  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  subject.  The  Act 
of  1853  was  passed.  By  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  the  fractional  coins  was  reduced,  free  coinage  of  the  same 
suspended,  and  their  tender  limited  to  five  dollars  and  under.  In  order 
that  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  should  be  kept  at  a  parity  with  gold,  a 
provision  was  incorporated  in  this  Act  for  their  redemption  in  gold. 

In  1857  Congress  went  a  step  further,  and  demonetized  all  foreign 
silver  coins;  and  from  that  time,  till  the  passage  of  the  Bland-Allison 
Act  in  1878,  not  a  dollar  of  unlimited  legal  tender  silver  was  to  be  found 
in  circulation.  Thus  we  see  that  gold  was  made  the  standard  metal  in 
1834,  and  that,  in  all  subsequent  legislation,  the  gold  coins  were  recog- 
nized as  the  standard  coins  of  our  monetary  system. 

The  objection  that  gold  is  too  dear  a  metal  for  a  standard  becomes, 
upon  a  moment's  reflection,  absurd.  Those  who  make  such  an  objec- 
tion have  not  looked  very  far  into  the  subject,  to  say  the  least.  As  a 
standard,  one  metal  is  just  as  dear  as  another.  Silver  and  copper  do 
not  contain  as  great  value  in  the  same  space  and  weight;  but  as  stand- 
ard coins  they  would  stand  for  their  relative  values  in  gold.  Those  who 
insist  that  gold  is  a  dear  money,  and  that  silver,  with  free  coinage,  would 
be  a  cheap  money,  are  unable  to  discern  any  distinction  between  the 
words  "  valuable "  and  "  dear. "  The  most  valuable  is  generally  the 
cheapest,  because  it  is  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose ;  while  the  least 
valuable  is  often  the  dearest,  because  it  cannot  so  economically  do  the 
work.  Herein  lies  the  superiority  of  gold  over  silver.  It  enables  those 
engaged  in  commerce  to  conduct  the  same  at  the  least  expense  and 
greatest  profit.  Gold  will,  therefore,  remain  the  standard  of  exchange, 
regardless  of  the  monetary  systems  of  nations. 

There  is  also  a  wide  distinction  between  a  "  cheap  "  and  a" degraded  " 
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money.  A  degraded  money  has  ever  proved  the  most  expensive;  while 
a  cheap  money  has  always  been  the  companion  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
Cheap  money  is  evidenced  by  a  low  rate  of  interest;  while  a  degraded 
money  is  distinguished  by  a  diminution  in  its  purchasing  power.  So 
long  as  gold  remains  the  standard  metal,  no  stable  monetary  unit  can  be 
made  of  any  other;  and  every  effort  to  do  so  will  impede  the  progress, 
and  blight  the  prosperity,  of  the  nation  that  attempts  it. 

A  silver  standard  would  not  possess  stability.  It  is  impossible  to 
divorce  our  trade  and  commerce  from  the  gold  standard.  It  would  make 
no  difference  of  what  metal  the  standard  unit  might  be  composed :  its 
value  as  a  measure  would  always  be  determined  by  the  value  it  contains, 
measured  by  gold.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  gold  unit  will  always 
possess  stability,  while  one  composed  of  any  other  metal  will  fluctuate. 
Gold  being  the  metal  by  the  value  of  which  all  other  metals  are  measured, 
the  value -measure  of  units  coined  of  other  metals  would  rise  and  fall  as 
the  value  of  the  metals  of  which  they  were  composed  should  go  up  or 
down  in  comparison  with  gold. 

It  may  appear  incredible  to  some,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  we  were  prac- 
tically upon  the  gold  standard  during  the  entire  War  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  prices  of  our  exports,  as  well  as  of  our  imports,  were  fixed  by  the 
gold  standard ;  and  exchange  was  drawn  on  that  basis. 

The  mode  of  carrying  on  our  foreign  trade  during  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  was  of  the  most  expensive  and  compli- 
cated character.  When  a  merchant  in  New  York  received  an  order 
from  Liverpool, — the  price  offered  being  in  gold, — the  first  thing  he  was 
compelled  to  do  was  to  ascertain  the  price  of  gold  in  greenbacks ;  next, 
the  price  of  the  product  in  currency ;  and  then  the  currency  price  was 
reduced  to  its  gold  value.  If,  after  reducing  the  transaction  to  a  gold 
basis,  he  ascertained  that  he  could  fill  the  order  at  a  profit,  he  would 
first,  to  avoid  any  loss  from  the  instability  of  our  currency,  anchor  his 
deal  to  the  gold  standard.  This  he  did  by  selling  at  the  exchange  a 
suflacient  sum  of  gold  to  cover  the  transaction.  He  would  then  go  out 
and  purchase,  say  cotton,  with  currency,  place  the  cotton  on  board  ship, 
receive  his  bill  of  lading,  take  it  to  the  bank,  and  draw  a  draft  for  the 
amount  on  his  customer  in  Liverpool.  The  bank  would  pay  the  draft 
in  gold;  and  he  would  then  take  the  gold  to  the  exchange,  and  deliver 
the  amount  of  his  sale.  All  this  labor  and  expense  was  necessary  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  a  loss  by  reason  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  currency  while 
the  transaction  was  being  consummated.  For  example,  suppose  that  the 
Liverpool  merchant  had  ordered  $5,000  worth  of  cotton,  and  that  at  the 
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time  currency  was  at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent.  It  would  have  taken 
$10,000  in  currency  to  make  the  purchase.  Had  he  pursued  the  usual 
course  of  trade,  he  would  have  first  purchased  the  cotton,  placed  it  on 
board  ship,  taken  his  bill  of  lading  to  the  bank,  drawn  his  draft,  re- 
ceived his  gold,  and  then  have  taken  it  to  the  exchange  and  sold  it.  But, 
between  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  cotton  in  currency  and  the  sale 
of  the  gold  received  in  payment  of  his  draft,  the  price  of  currency  might 
have  risen  until  at  a  discount  of  only  45  per  cent.  If  so,  his  S5,000  in 
gold  would  have  brought  him  only  $9,500  in  currency,  instead  of  $10,000 
paid  out  by  him  in  the  beginning. 

Now,  while  the  New  York  merchant  was  able  to  protect  himself 
against  the  risks  of  a  loss,  the  dealer  who  purchased  from  the  planter 
in  the  South,  or  from  the  farmer  in  the  West,  was  not  able  to  do  so. 
There  was  no  gold  exchange  near  the  seat  of  his  operations.  He  had 
either  to  carry  the  risk  or  to  shift  it  upon  the  planter  or  the  farmer. 
The  latter  he  could  do  only  by  paying  less  for  the  product.  As  an 
illustration,  suppose  that  a  dealer  in  the  West  should  purchase  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  $2,000  in  silver,  and  ship  to  New  York.  If  the  price 
of  wheat  and  silver  remained  the  same  during  the  transaction,  he  would 
receive  back  his  $2,000  in  silver,  and  no  loss  would  be  incurred.  But  if, 
when  his  shipment  reached  New  York,  silver  had  risen  in  price  until  the 
silver  in  a  dollar  was  worth  55,  instead  of  50,  cents  in  gold,  the  New 
York  merchant  would  look  at  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  in  gold  and 
pay  its  equivalent  in  silver.  Taking  the  price  of  silver  on  that  day,  he 
would  find  that  $1,000  in  gold  was  worth  about  $1,818  in  silver,  and 
would  pay  that  sum  for  the  consignment.  The  Western  dealer,  when 
he  received  his  returns,  would  find  himself  out  of  pocket  about  $182. 
What  would  he  say  to  the  farmer  from  whom  he  had  made  his  purchase, 
when  he  undertook  to  make  another,  and  was  asked  the  same  price  per 
bushel  ?  He  would  immediately  answer :  "  No.  I  cannot  afford  to  pay 
you  that  price.  I  lost  $182  on  the  last  transaction.  You  must  imder- 
stand  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  in  Liverpool  in  gold,  and  that  the 
price  there  regulates  the  price  all  over  the  world.  Now,  if  our  money 
were  kept  at  par  with  gold,  it  would  always  be  of  the  same  relative  value, 
and  I  could  trade  with  you  without  incurring  any  risk  of  a  loss  by  reason 
of  a  rise  in  its  gold  price  before  I  had  disposed  of  my  purchase.  But 
the  greatest  risk  I  find  in  trade  is  on  account  of  the  instability  of  our 
money.  When  I  purchased  that  last  lot  of  wheat  from  you,  the  silver 
in  a  dollar  was  worth  50  cents  in  gold.  But  when  I  sold  it  was  worth 
55  cents;  and  I  received  $1,818  only  in  return  for  the  $2,000  I  paid  to 
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you.  I  am  out  $182  on  the  transaction;  and  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  any 
more  at  that  price.     You  will  have  to  take  less,  or  we  cannot  trade." 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  entire  risk  of  dealing  with  an  unstable  money 
must  and  will  be  shifted  upon  the  producer.  The  product  of  the  farmer 
and  of  the  wage- worker  must  carry  the  whole  burden. 

The  evils  of  an  unstable  measure  of  value  are  so  pernicious  that  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  all  our  money  at  the  gold  standard  should 
be  not  only  beyond  question,  but,  like  the  virtue  of  Caesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion.  Under  existing  laws,  the  preservation  of  our  silver  and  paper 
currency  at  this  standard  is  dependent  upon  the  discretion  of  a  single 
Cabinet  officer  and  on  the  uncertainties  of  the  result  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion every  four  years.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  any  time,  by  a  mere  change  of  policy,  to  supplant  the  gold 
standard  and  to  place  the  country  on  a  silver  basis.  Not  only  is  this 
possible,  but  our  financial  system  is  so  vulnerable  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  a  few  individuals  of  large  means  to  extort  at  their  pleasure  an 
issue  of  Government  bonds,  or  to  drive  him  to  that  extremity. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  coined  and  forced  into  circula- 
tion nearly  500,000,000  of  silver  dollars,  each  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  less  than  45  cents,  with  the  sovereign  declaration  that  they  were  of 
equal  debt-paying  power  with  100  cents  in  gold.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  policy  of  all  Administrations  has  been  to  uphold  the  monetary 
value  of  these  silver  coins,  by  conceding  a  choice  of  money  to  the  credit- 
ors of  the  Government,  and  by  a  pledge  that,  if  it  became  necessary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  redeem  the  silver  coins  in  gold.  While, 
whenever  the  issue  has  been  raised,  the  people  have  sustained  this  policy, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  a  serious  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  Government,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  maintain  the 
coinage  value  of  such  a  large  volume  of  silver. 

The  operation  of  the  "endless  chain,"  which  began  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Harrison,  by  reason  of  a  financial  stress  in 
Europe,  and  continued  almost  throughout  the  second  Administration  of 
President  Cleveland, — resulting  in  the  sale  of  $262,000,000  of  bonds  and 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  notwithstanding  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenues, — was  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  could 
be  accomplished  by  an  organized  effort  to  thwart  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  maintain  the  gold  standard. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  successive  Administrations  to  hold  in  the 
Treasury  a  gold  reserve  of  $100,000,000  for  the  redemption  of  green- 
backs.    Under  existing  laws,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to 
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redeem  in  lawful  money  national-bank  notes.  The  Government  is, 
therefore,  indirectly  bound  for  the  redemption  of  national-bank  notes  in 
gold;  so  that  the  gold  reserve  might  be  easily  raided,  notwithstanding 
that  all  the  Treasury  notes  were  held  by  the  Government.  Now  it 
is  plain  that  the  Treasury  might  have  an  abundance  of  available  cash 
to  meet  all  demands,  and  still,  by  the  operation  of  this  so-called  endless 
chain,  be  forced  to  issue  bonds  till  all  the  outstanding  greenbacks  and 
national-bank  notes  were  redeemed  and  locked  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury.  This  result  could  be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  without  the  employment  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  Government  in  the  world  could  prosper  for 
any  length  of  time  under  a  financial  system  so  unscientific  and  so  in- 
defensible. When  we  reflect  that  the  volume  of  credit  in  circulation 
aggregates  billions  of  dollars,  and  that  all  this  rests  upon  such  an  in- 
secure foundation,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
escape  a  financial  catastrophe.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  monetary  system  must  be  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  gold  standard. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  world  to 
afford  a  sufficiency  of  redemption  money.  But  the  volume  of  redemption 
money  required  depends  more  upon  the  soundness  of  the  system  than 
upon  its  proportion  to  the  volume  of  currency  in  circulation.  A  system 
which  guarantees  the  ultimate  redemption  of  all  credits  at  their  standard 
value  will  not  require  a  large  volume  of  redemption  money.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  ultimate  redemption  is  in  property,  and  that  only 
as  standard  money  is  likely  to  measure  greater  value  in  property,  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  parity  of  other 
money  with  the  same,  is  it  more  preferable.  So  long  as  the  holder  of 
other  coins  and  credits  is  assured  that  the  same  will  command  property 
of  equal  value  with  standard  money,  he  will  be  perfectly  indifferent  as 
to  redemption.  With  a  fixed  standard  and  a  safe  system  of  currency, 
the  volume  of  redemption  money  required  would  be  very  small.  The 
unsoundness  of  our  present  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Government 
has  the  legal  right  to  redeem  in  either  gold  or  silver  coins,  while,  at  the 
existing  ratio,  the  latter  are  intrinsically  worth  less  than  half  the  former. 
Under  such  a  system,  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  financial  stress  starts  a 
run  on  the  redemption  fund.  The  desire  is  not  so  much  to  possess  gold 
as  it  is  to  convert  credits  into  a  form  that  will  insure  their  redemption 
in  property  without  loss. 

The  second  step  should  be  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  all  other 
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kinds  of  money,  silver  and  paper,  with  gold.  In  no  other  way  can  all 
of  our  circulation  be  kept  at  a  parity.  The  single  gold  standard  being 
firmly  recognized,  and  provision  made  for  the  exchange  of  all  other 
kinds  of  money  for  gold,  all  doubts  as  to  the  parity  of  every  dollar  with 
every  other  dollar  will  vanish. 

While  the  question  of  the  standard  has  been  the  most  injurious  in 
its  effects,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  experienced  monetary  scientists 
that  our  system  of  currency  is  very  defective  and  that  a  reformation 
must  take  place  before  we  can  hope  to  avoid  permanently  many  of  the 
evils  from  which  the  people  have  so  seriously  suffered. 

The  operation  of  the  endless  chain,  by  which  the  Treasury  may  be 
emptied  of  gold,  and  bonds  issued  ad  infinitum,  is  so  palpably  vicious 
that  additional  argument  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  its  baleful  in- 
fluence. Under  its  operation,  the  value  of  the  standard  unit  is  in  con- 
stant peril.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  obvious.  The  greenbacks  must 
be  retired,  or  reissued  only  in  exchange  for  gold.  Under  the  present 
system  the  Treasurer  is  compelled  to  redeem  bank-notes  in  greenbacks. 
If  Government  redemption  should  be  continued,  the  restricted  use  of  the 
greenback  would  afford  no  additional  protection  to  the  Treasury,  as  gold 
would  have  to  be  substituted  for  the  use  of  lawful  money  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  bank-notes.  There  is  another  objection  to  making  the  green- 
backs a  favored  currency.  The  banks  would  be  able  to  use  them  as  a 
reserve,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  in  the  Treasury  an  equal  amount  of 
gold.  No  extra  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  hoarding  of  gold. 
On  the  contrary,  every  dollar  that  may  be  absorbed  should  be  forced  into 
circulation.  It  is  the  only  way  of  removing  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  impression  that  gold  is  the  money  of  the  rich,  and  is,  there- 
fore, inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  poor.  The  people  are  unduly  jealous 
of  the  influence  of  the  banks ;  and  a  provision  that  would  give  to  the 
latter  the  control  of  a  large  part  of  our  supply  of  gold  would  not  be 
likely  to  impress  them  as  a  measure  designed  for  their  relief.  Any 
discrimination  by  the  Government  between  the  different  kinds  of  money 
in  circulation  would  raise  a  doubt  as  to  its  ability  and  intention  to 
maintain  the  parity  of  all  at  the  gold  standard. 

The  objection  to  the  retirement  of  the  greenback  currency  is  based 
on  an  erroneous  idea.  It  is  remarkable  that,  after  years  of  experience, 
so  many  intelligent  economists  are  still  wedded  to  the  idea  that  a  cur- 
rency issued  by  the  Government  is  the  most  economical  for  the  people. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  discussing  this  phase  of  the  question 
in  his  recent  report,  said : 
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"It  is  the  misfortune  of  evil  conditions  to  produce  derangement  and  binder 
progress,  which,  if  continued,  so  accustom  the  subject  of  them  to  their  existence  as 
to  create  in  him  an  apathetic  indifference  to  needful  and  healthful  reforms.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  individuals,  families,  and  nations  ignorantly  suffer  under 
the  illusion  that  the  very  source  of  their  afflictions  is  of  itself  an  agency  for  good. 
Something  like  this  has  marked  our  financial  history  for  thirty  years.  " 

The  opinion  has  long  prevailed  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple that  a  Government  issue  was  a  cheap  currency,  that  greenbacks  cost 
them  nothing;  when  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  No  more  expensive 
form  of  currency  for  the  people  could  be  devised.  No  person  has  ever 
been  able  to  obtain  honestly  a  single  dollar  without  first  giving  in  ex- 
change for  it  the  equivalent  of  100  cents  in  gold.  The  Government 
cannot  and  does  not  loan  its  credit.  Hence,  every  obligation  issued 
by  it,  before  it  can  reach  the  hands  of  the  people  and  become  a  part  of 
the  circulation,  must  be  purchased  and  paid  for.  In  other  words,  the 
people,  to  secure  this  form  of  currency,  must  first  surrender  articles  of 
equal  value.  So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  every  dollar  of  it 
might  just  as  well  have  been  in  gold.  True,  the  Government  saves  the 
interest  on  this  amount  of  its  indebtedness;  but  the  pecuniary  benefits 
thus  afforded  to  each  individual  are  so  remote  and  infinitesimal  as  not 
to  be  appreciable. 

The  objections  to  greenbacks  as  a  currency  apply  with  equal,  if  not 
greater,  force  to  national-bank  notes.  National-bank  notes,  except  in 
localities  where  Government  bonds  are  held  as  investments,  are  more 
expensive  than  greenbacks.  It  is  impossible  to  organize  a  bank,  espe- 
cially in  the  agricultural  section  of  the  West  and  the  South,  without  act- 
ually reducing  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation.  A,  B,  and  C  may 
possess  $50,000.  They  may  decide  to  start  a  bank.  They  purchase 
in  some  financial  centre  bonds  at  a  premium  of,  say,  10  per  cent.  They 
get  $45,000  of  bonds.  These  they  deposit  with  the  Government;  re- 
ceiving 90  per  cent  of  their  par  value  in  bank-notes,  5  per  cent  of  which 
they  must  deposit  in  the  Treasury  as  a  redemption  fund.  By  the  opera- 
tion, they  have  taken  out  of  the  community  $50,000,  and  brought  back 
only  $38,475, — a  loss  of  $11,525  in  the  circulation.  While  the  stock- 
holders of  the  bank  may  increase  the  earnings  of  their  capital,  it  is  plain 
that  the  people,  by  reason  of  the  contraction  in  the  volume  of  money  in 
circulation,  must  suffer  greater  inconvenience,  and  pay  higher  rates  of 
interest. 

When  the  present  banking  system  was  established,  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  greatly  impaired;  and  one  of  the  objects  was  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  Government  securities.     The  system,  however,  did 
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not  flourish  until  the  State-bank  currency  was  extinguished  by  the  im- 
position of  an  annual  tax  of  10  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  destruction 
of  State-bank  currency  upon  the  West  and  the  South,  though  not  fore- 
seen at  the  time,  proved  almost  disastrous.  All  State-bank  currency 
was  suddenly  driven  out  of  circulation ;  and  the  vacuum  was  filled  by 
the  execution  of  mortgages  and  the  sale  of  State,  county,  and  municipal 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  from  8  to  1 2  per  cent.  The  frenzy  for  borrow- 
ing on  public  account  became  so  intense  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  imiversal  bankruptcy,  to  place  a  constitutional  limit  upon 
the  indebtedness  of  counties  and  towns.  Then  began  the  return  to  specie 
payments,  and  a  consequent  shrinkage  of  prices  commensurate  with  the 
appreciation  of  our  credit  to  the  gold  standard.  Here  were  the  West 
and  the  South,  heavily  mortgaged  and  bonded  at  high  rates  of  interest, 
upon  a  depreciated  base  just  as  the  country  started  upon  a  return  to  a 
sound  financial  and  commercial  standard.  The  heavy  drains  made  upon 
their  productions,  to  meet  the  exactions  of  this  constantly  increasing 
demand,  soon  brought  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  communities  which  had 
theretofore  seemed  highly  prosperous. 

The  cry  for  relief  came  from  every  quarter;  and  every  financial 
vagary,  from  an  issue  of  fiat  money  to  the  deposit  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  Government  warehouses  as  security  for  loans,  in  turn  found 
enthusiastic  support.  Impracticable  as  were  these  proposed  schemes, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  arguments  made  in  their  support,  it  will  be 
found  that  their  design  was  to  inaugurate  a  policy  that  would  relieve  the 
people  from  the  evils  of  our  present  system  of  currency.  The  Subtreasury 
scheme  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  loan  its  credit  to  the  farmers,  upon  a  deposit  of  agricul- 
tural products,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  effort  to  devise  a  plan 
by  which  the  farmer's  products  should  become  the  basis  of  loanable  cred- 
its. While  all  these  were  impracticable,  they  demonstrate  that  the  peo- 
ple had  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  cause  of  their  distress.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  West  and  the  South,  with  a  constantly  depreciating 
market,  have  had  to  pay  annually  large  sums  for  the  use  of  loanable 
credits,  which,  under  a  proper  system  of  bank-issues,  they  could  have 
supplied  to  themselves  without  expense. 

Whenever  a  public  building  was  to  be  constructed,  county  or  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  running  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and  bearing  interest 
at  from  7  to  9  per  cent,  were  issued  and  sold  to  foreign  capitalists.  In 
almost  every  instance  the  interest  paid  exceeded  the  principal  of  the 
debt.      This  dtain  upon  the  productions  of  the  West  and  the  South  re- 
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suited  in  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  banking  resources  of  the  East; 
and  soon  new  schemes  were  devised  by  which  the  accretions  to  their 
capital  could  be  employed  in  making  additional  drains  upon  our  surplus 
productions.  Foreign  life-  and  fire-insurance  companies  invaded  every 
nook  and  corner;  and  soon  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  were 
under  heavy  tribute.  We  are  now  burdened  with  accident,  surety,  and 
casualty  companies,  syndicates  and  pools,  trusts  and  combinations,  until 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  schemes  that  may  be  devised 
for  holding  the  new  and  fertile  sections  of  the  country  under  tribute 
to  those  possessing  a  surplus.  If  we  could  approximate  the  net  sum 
that  has  been  paid  by  the  people  of  the  West  and  the  South  for  the 
use  of  a  credit  capital  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of 
currency,  we  should,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  find  that  it  has  cost 
them  more  than  twice  the  sum  of  their  present  banking  resources. 
From  this  we  can  gain  some  idea  of  what  it  has  cost  them  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  issuing  credits  based  upon  their  own  resources. 

The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  will  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  savings  that  the  people  would  have  made,  had 
they  enjoyed  the  economy  of  a  currency  based  upon  local  assets.  This 
bank  was  chartered  in  1834,  the  State  subscribing  for  one-half  the  stock. 
Its  charter  expired  in  1854,  when  the  State,  by  reason  of  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  terminated  its  connection  with  the  bank.  Upon  the 
settlement  of  its  affairs  the  managers  paid  to  the  State,  as  its  share  of 
the  profits,  more  than  $3,000,000.  By  its  operation  the  people  supplied 
themselves  with  loanable  credits ;  and  the  money  received  in  exchange 
for  their  surplus  products  remained  in  the  State,  and  increased,  from 
year  to  year,  the  volume  of  wealth. 

What  the  agricultural  people,  more  especially  those  of  the  South, 
need  is  a  supply  of  loanable  credits  with  which  they  can  more  cheaply 
produce  and  market  their  products.  When  they  have  done  this,  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing,  in  exchange,  the  best  money  in  cir- 
culation ;  nor  will  they  be  likely,  upon  its  receipt,  to  complain  because 
of  its  great  purchasing  power.  In  many  sections  of  the  South  the 
bankers  secure  funds  from  the  banks  in  the  East,  paying  as  high  as  6 
per  cent  interest.  These  they  loan  to  planters  and  merchants,  w^ho 
make  advances  to  the  small  farmers  during  the  cropping  season.  The 
banker  must  have  something  for  his  trouble  and  expense,  and  so  must 
the  planter  and  the  merchant;  so  that,  by  the  time  the  money  reaches 
the  small  farmer,  the  rate  of  interest  ranges  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 

Now%  how  can  these  people  be  relieved  of  this  excessive  burden? 
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There  is  but  one  way ;  and  that  is,  by  so  reforming  our  system  of  cur- 
rency that  loanable  credits  may  be  issued  upon  the  paid-up  and  unim- 
paired capital  of  the  banks.  The  banking  capital  of  the  country  is  the 
active  capital ;  and  when  it  is  cheapened,  productive  industry  will  receive 
the  benefits.  A  currency  based  upon  the  assets  of  the  bank  will  not 
only  be  more  equitably  distributed,  but  will  expand  and  contract  in 
volume,  according  to  the  demands  of  trade  and  commerce. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  capital  may  be  cheapened  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a 
community  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  physicians,  and  those 
following  other  vocations  and  professions,  without  any  circulating  me- 
dium. In  order  to  relieve  their  embarrassment,  one  hundred  of  the 
more  substantial  property-owners  meet  and  sign  up,  in  different  sums, 
8100,000  in  notes,  payable  at  some  future  date.  These  notes,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  form  of  circulation,  would,  no  doubt,  pass  freely  in 
the  community.  But  how  would  they  most  likely  get  into  circulation  ? 
After  everything  was  ready,  some  one  of  the  parties  would  probably 
suggest  an  equal  division ;  another  would  express  a  desire  for  more  than 
his  share ;  while  still  another  might  not,  at  the  time,  have  any  need  for 
his.  To  satisfy  all,  they  would  most  likely  agree  to  place  the  entire 
sum  in  control  of  one  member,  to  be  loaned  out  at  interest  in  such 
sums  as  would  convenience  all.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  after  paying 
expenses,  the  profits  or  interest  would  probably  be  divided,  each  receiv- 
ing his  proportionate  share  of  the  earnings.  Now,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  each  has  been  a  borrower  of  his  own  credit.  The  entire  wealth 
produced  in  that  locality  would  have  cost  nothing  for  the  use  of  loan- 
able credits,  and  would  have  remained  in  the  community.  It  would 
be  exchanged  for  money  of  real  value;  and,  in  time,  the  entire  volume 
of  private  obligations  would  be  supplanted  by  a  volume  of  money  of 
intrinsic  value — the  result  of  the  savings  to  the  people  by  being  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  loanable  credits. 

But  would  it  be  wise  or  economical  to  supplant  this  entire  volume 
of  credit  by  metallic  money?  Most  certainly  not!  All  the  money 
they  could  profitably  use  would  be  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
organize  their  copartnership  as  a  bank  corporation,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
convert  their  private  obligations  into  bank-notes.  By  establishing  a 
bank  and  by  issuing  a  currency,  they  would  be  able  to  supply  the  com- 
munity with  a  circulation  at  lower  rates,  and  thereby  relieve  the  people 
of  the  expense  of  carrying  a  large  investment  in  non-productive  wealth. 

While  the  importation  of  $140,000,000  of  gold  during  the  last  year 
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was  an  evidence  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  people,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  this,  of  itself,  is  a  non-producing  wealth ;  that  it 
came  to  us  in  exchange  for  products,  because  it  was  the  cheapest  com- 
modity which  those  engaged  in  trade  with  us  had  to  give.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain  understand  full  well  that,  when  they  have  more  gold 
than  is  required  to  support  their  monetary  system,  it  is  economy  to  get 
rid  of  the  surplus,  rather  than  surrender  their  interest- bearing  obliga- 
tions and  dividend-paying  stocks.  Hence,  they  view  with  indifference  an 
exportation  of  gold,  until  the  drain  indicates  the  approach  of  a  financial 
stress.  When  this  occurs,  the  Bank  of  England  simply  raises  the  rate 
of  interest;  and  the  outflow  of  money  ceases. 

We  now  have  nearly  $1,000,000,000  of  gold;  and  the  question  may 
well  be  asked.  What  use  have  we  for  such  a  large  volume?  If  $500,- 
000,000  will  be  sufficient — and  it  unquestionably  will — for  the  support 
of  a  sound  and  adequate  supply  of  currency,  then  all  over  and  above  that 
sum  will  be  a  dead  investment.  Of  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  the  people 
to  have  $245,000,000  of  gold  perpetually  locked  up  in  the  Treasury? 
Money,  to  yield  a  profit,  must  be  invested.  To  get  an  income  from 
it,  you  must  part  with  it;  but,  the  moment  it  passes  from  your  hands 
into  the  hands  of  another,  it  remains  non-productive.  The  accumula- 
tion, therefore,  of  a  larger  supply  of  gold  than  is  necessary  to  sustain  an 
adequate  volume  of  currency  will  result  in  a  positive  loss  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  discussing  the  question 
of  a  metallic  circulation,  in  a  report  to  Congress  on  February  12,  1820, 
said : 

"  In  a  country  where  the  currency  is  purely  metallic  no  considerable  addition 
can  be  made  to  it  without  giving,  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition,  articles  in  exchange 
of  equal  value.  No  addition  can  be  made  to  the  currency  without  affecting,  to  the 
extent  of  such  addition,  the  enjoyments  of  the  community.  The  amount  so  added 
will,  to  the  same  extent,  diminish  the  quantity  of  articles  which  would  otherwise 
be  imported  into  the  country  for  domestic  consumption,  or  for  reexportation.  " 

Our  efforts  should  not  be  to  secure  the  largest  possible  volume  of 
money  of  intrinsic  value,  with  the  least  possible  circulation  of  cur- 
rency, but  so  to  construct  our  system  as  to  enable  us  to  use  the  largest 
volume  of  currency  with  the  least  supply  of  metallic  money. 

With  the  unparalleled  balances  of  trade  in  our  favor  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  probable  continuance  of  the  same  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, the  profitable  investment  of  our  surplus  wealth  may  become  a  very 
difficult  matter.  In  view  of  the  probabilities  that  we  shall  acquire  an 
oversupply  of  gold, — if  we  have  not  already  done  so — the  clamor  for  the 
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free  coinage  of  silver  becomes  more  and  more  absurd.  With  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  the  value-measure  of  silver  in  coins  would  only  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  same  amount  of  silver  uncoined ;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  a  plethora,  than  a  dearth,  of 
metallic  money,  the  profit,  if  any,  to  be  derived  from  our  silver-mines 
will  be  in  the  exportation  and  sale  of  silver  as  a  commodity.  If  it  be 
said  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  work  our  mines  for  exportation, 
then  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  work  them  for  coinage,  because  the 
coined  silver  would  have  no  greater  exchangeable  value  than  the  same 
quantity  uncoined. 

When  we  consider  the  broad  expanse  of  our  territory,  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  the  great  variety  of  our  productions,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  commerce,  we  ought  to  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  comprehend 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  us  from  the  establishment  of  an 
economical  monetary  system.  We  have  long  since  passed  the  point 
when  we  could  conduct  our  trade  and  commerce  by  the  use  of  money 
alone,  even  if  our  supply  were  unlimited.  Were  it  not  for  our  banks, 
and  the  system  of  exchange  they  afford,  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect 
the  exchange  of  products  without  an  almost  continued  congestion  of  the 
markets.  The  time,  labor,  and  expense  required  to  count  and  handle 
money,  and  to  transport  it  from  one  point  to  another  in  sufficient  sums 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade,  would  be  so  great  as  completely  to 
prostrate  business.  When  in  a  bank  in  New  York  about  a  year  ago,  I 
was  shown  a  bill  of  exchange  for  $2,000,000.  This  had  been  drawn 
with  as  little  labor,  time,  and  expense  as  it  would  have  taken  to  draw 
a  Post-office  order  for  a  small  sum  on  an  office  in  a  neighboring  town. 

During  the  year  1898  the  executors  of  the  Fair  estate  were  ordered 
by  the  Probate  Court  in  San  Francisco  to  transfer  $1,500,000  in  stocks 
and  securities  from  New  York  to  the  former  city.  They  visited  all 
the  express  companies;  and  the  lowest  bid  they  were  able  to  secure 
for  the  transfer  exceeded  $4,000.  Had  this  great  sum  been  in  money, 
it  could  have  been  safely  transmitted  by  bill  of  exchange  at  a  compara- 
tively nominal  expense.  By  this  system  of  exchange,  the  actual  use 
of  money  in  commercial  transactions  has  been  entirely  dispensed  with. 
A  few  years  ago  it  took  days,  weeks,  and  even  months  to  transport 
money  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another:  now  it  can  be  done 
at  lightning  speed. 

Evolution  in  monetary  science  has  kept  pace  with  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  age ;  so  that  the  working  capacity  of  a  dollar,  by  the  use 
of  modern  methods,  has  been  increased  a  thousandfold.     All  of  these 
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economical  advantages  have  contributed  directly  to  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  and  the  wage-earner;  and  yet  from  these  classes  comes  the 
strongest  opposition  to  any  substantial  reform  in  our  system  of  currency, 
because,  it  is  said,  the  banks  will  have  a  monopoly  of  supplying  the  peo- 
ple with  a  currency.  Apparently  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  banking 
is  made  free,  and  that  the  banks  are  operated  by  the  people,  just  as 
every  other  business  is  conducted,  the  cry  is,  "  Down  with  the  banks ! " 
As  well  cry  "  Down  with  the  millers !  "  because  they  have  the  monopoly 
of  supplying  the  people  with  flour ;  or  "  Down  with  the  druggists !  "  be- 
cause they  control  the  supply  of  medicines ;  or  "  Down  with  the  grocers !  " 
because  they  control  the  supply  of  provisions. 

Of  all  the  people  who  favor  the  maintenance  of  a  metallic  circulation 
of  gold  and  silver,  supplemented  only  by  an  issue  of  Government  notes, 
or  bank-notes  based  on  Government  bonds,  the  agricultural  classes  and 
the  wage-workers  are  the  ones  who  must  suffer  most  from  a  continu- 
ation of  the  policy. 

The  banking  capital  is  the  productive  capital  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  capital  that  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  trader,  the  farmer, 
and  all  others  engaged  in  active  business  employ ;  and  when  it  is  cheap 
and  plentiful,  the  wheels  of  industry  revolve  easily,  labor  finds  employ- 
ment at  remunerative  wages,  and  the  farmer  secures  the  best  market  for 
his  products.  To  stimulate  investments  in  property,  to  advance  prices, 
and  to  restore  activity  in  every  branch  of  business,  this  capital  should 
be  favored  over  that  which  is  perpetually  locked  within  safety-vaults. 
In  his  very  able  work,  "The  People's  Money,"  Mr.  Trenholm  gives  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  people  from 
bank-issues  of  currency.     He  says  : 

"  The  history  of  the  Bank  of  Stockholm  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  effects  of 
bank-issues  of  currency  in  reducing  the  rates  of  interest.  This  institution  was 
established  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  merchant,  and  subsequently,  viz., 
in  1688,  was  made  a  state  bank.  At  that  date,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  change, 
it  was  limited  to  8  per  cent  as  a  maximum  rate  for  loans  on  good  security  ;  and  it 
was  required  to  allow  6  per  cent  on  deposits  except  those  of  the  Government,  which 
drew  no  interest.  As  a  consequence  of  its  operation  and  its  growing  credit,  the 
rate  of  interest  rapidly  declined  throughout  the  Kingdom  ;  and  before  the  close  of 
the  century  the  bank  rate  for  loans  was  successively  reduced  to  7,  6,  4,  and  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  while  the  rate  allowed  to  depositors  was  reduced,  pari  passu,  until 
it  reached  2  per  cent.  " 

Bank-issues,  to  be  responsive  to  the  demands  of  business,  must  be 
attached  to  the  capital  which  finds  employment  in  active  pursuits.  No 
partial  measure  of  reform  will  afford  the  relief  necessary  to  silence  for- 
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ever  the  demand  for  the  degradation  of  our  money.  To  provide  merely 
for  an  increase  of  bank-notes,  by  raising  the  limit  from  90  per  cent  to 
the  par  value  of  bonds,  would  give  no  appreciable  relief.  It  would  be 
more  likely  to  aggravate  than  to  alleviate  existing  conditions.  Better 
by  far  that  we  have  no  legislation  than  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
which  will  prove  a  disappointment. 

The  Bill  (H.  E.  No.  10289)  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  may  not  have  been  a  per- 
fect, but  certainly  was  a  well-considered,  measure,  designed  to  correct 
in  a  conservative  manner  the  principal  evils  of  the  present  system. 
Whatever  imperfections  it  may  have  contained,  time  and  experience 
would  have  demonstrated ;  and  if  shown  to  have  been  constructed  upon 
correct  principles,  its  improvement  would  have  been  an  easy  matter. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  nothing  short  of  a  currency  na- 
tional in  its  character  will  suffice  for  a  circulation  throughout  the  whole 
country.  National  control  and  national  supervision  are,  therefore,  in- 
dispensable to  the  establishment  of  any  system  which  shall  command 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people.  All  thoughts  of  a  restora- 
tion of  a  State-bank  currency,  even  in  a  supplementary  form,  should 
be  dismissed  from  consideration.  The  national  feature  of  our  banking 
system  meets  with  universal  approval ;  and  its  continuation  was  wisely 
provided  for. 

The  purposes  for  which  this  article  is  designed  do  not  make  it  neces- 
sary to  analyze  the  various  provisions  of  the  proposed  measure.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  call  attention  to  its  main  provisions  and  objects. 
It  provided  for  a  standard  of  gold  only  and  for  the  exchange,  by  the 
Government,  of  gold  coins  for  all  other  kinds  of  money.  The  gold 
standard  would,  under  its  provisions,  become  the  sole  standard  in  law, 
as  it  is  in  fact;  and,  by  the  payment  by  the  Government  of  one  kind 
of  money  for  another,  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  all  would  be 
assured.  It  also  provided  for  a  gradual  change — by  banks  that  should 
choose  to  operate  under  its  provisions — of  the  security  for  bank-notes 
from  Government  bonds  to  the  paid-up  and  unimpaired  capital  of  the 
banks. 

It  is  universally  conceded  by  the  advocates  of  currency  reform  that, 
whatever  changes  may  be  desirable,  the  provision  for  the  security  of 
bank-notes  must  be  such  that  their  prompt  redemption,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  shall  never  be  in  doubt.  Will  the  security 
provided  by  this  measure  be  sufficient  ?  From  a  statement  furnished  by 
Mr.  Eckels,  when  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  it  appears  that  the  average 
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circulation  of  national  banks  from  1864  to  1894  was  $282,000,000,  and 
that  the  outstanding  circulation  of  banks  that  failed  during  that  period 
was  $17,819,541,  or  about  |-  of  1  per  cent  per  annum. 

A  guarantee  fund  of  5  per  cent  of  the  circulation,  for  which  the  Bill 
provided,  would  be  sufficient  to  redeem  all  the  notes  of  banks  that  might 
fail  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  When,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  provisions  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  this  fund,  by  mak-" 
ing  the  claim  for  redemptions  from  it  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  the 
failed  banks, — with  the  provision  that  the  Comptroller  might  levy  an 
annual  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  circulation  of  all  banks  for  its  restora- 
tion,— there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  security  and 
soundness  of  the  currency.  As,  under  the  present  system,  national  banks 
are  compelled  to  keep  on  deposit  with  the  Government  5  per  cent  of  their 
circulation  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes,  and  are  taxed  1  per  cent 
annually  on  their  circulation,  the  maintenance  of  the  guarantee  fund 
would  be  a  relief,  instead  of  a  burden,  to  them. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  provision  giving  the  guarantee  fund 
a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  the  failed  bank  is  unjust  to  depositors,  and 
that,  for  this  reason,  the  measure  should  be  amended. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  claim  as  an  original  proposi- 
tion, suffice  it  to  say  that  this  preference  in  favor  of  the  note-holder  is 
not  only  the  principal  feature  of  the  present  law,  but  is  made  so  rigid 
as  to  prevent  the  banks  from  supplying  the  people  with  a  cheap  and 
flexible  currency.  The  present  law  requires  that  the  stockholders  shall, 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  capital,  purchase  bonds,  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Government  as  a  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  bank-notes. 
What  difference  would  it  make  to  depositors,  whether  the  paid-up  capi- 
tal, which  is  to  constitute  the  primary  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bank-notes,  is  held  in  the  bank  or  invested  in  Government  bonds  ?  The 
note-holder  might,  with  some  reason,  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
change :  but  the  depositor  will  be  in  the  same  position  he  now  occupies ; 
and  for  him  to  demand  that  he  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  note- 
holder is  to  demand  a  protection  he  does  not  now,  and  never  did,  enjoy. 
This  concession,  however,  would  not  impair  the  soundness  of  the  security. 

The  provision  for  the  establishment  of  branch  banks  has  been  held 
up  as  a  great  bugaboo  wherewith  to  frighten  country  bankers.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  provision  was  designed  to,  and  would,  enable  a  few 
large  banks  to  establish  branches  all  over  the  country,  and  thereby  ex- 
tinguish the  small  banks.  If  such  a  gigantic  scheme  were  imdertaken. 
would  not  the  large  bankers  be  apt  to  seek  out  in  each  locality  those 
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most  competent  to  manage  the  branches,  and  entrust  them  with  their 
control  ?  Would  not  the  local  bankers  most  probably  become,  in  this 
way,  identified  with  the  large  banks  ?  Would  it  be  harmful  to  the  local 
banker  or  the  community  that  the  small  institutions  should  thus  become 
associated  with  the  large  ones,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  unlimited 
credit  ? 

The  advantages  of  a  Branch  Bank  system  lie  in  enabling  the  officers 
of  the  parent-banks,  who  control  large  amounts  of  money,  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  demands  for  money  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
to  transfer  funds  from  points  where  they  may  be  idle  to  points  where 
they  may  be  needed.  The  danger  is  not  that  branch  banks  would  be 
opened  all  over  the  country,  but  that  a  sufficient  number  would  not 
be  established.  It  might,  however,  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  estab- 
lishment of  branch  banks  to  the  State  in  which  the  parent-banks  were 
situated. 

-In  addition  to  the  provisions  discussed,  there  are  many  other  very 
salutary  ones,  designed  to  effect  the  change  in  the  basis  of  currency  in 
such  a  gradual  manner  as  not  to  affect  unduly  the  volume  of  circula- 
tion, nor  to  give  a  shock  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

While  money  is  plentiful  in  commercial  centres,  and  stocks  and  se- 
curities are  inflated  beyond  measure,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  rise 
in  the  value  of  real  estate,  nor  any  disposition  manifested  to  invest  in 
any  new  enterprise  that  will  give  employment  to  the  thousands  of  idle 
hands  now  seeking  work.  Something  more  than  a  mere  increase  in  the 
volume  of  money  is  necessary  to  a  full  and  complete  restoration  of  pros- 
perity. W.  D.  Bynum. 
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Two  hundred  years  ago  Jamaica  celebrated  her  deliverance  from  the 
yoke  of  colonial  despotism.  The  history  of  her  regeneration  will  repeat 
itseK  in  Porto  Eico ;  but  for  robber-ridden  Cuba  the  day  of  rescue  has 
dawned  too  late.  The  harpy  swarm  of  irrepressible  outlaws,  who  exe- 
cuted the  decree  of  Nemesis  upon  the  oppressors  of  the  fair  island,  have 
already  turned  upon  its  wo.uld-be  liberators,  and  for  years  to  come  will 
defeat  the  efforts  of  every  reformer. 

The  bushwhacker  penchant  is  fatally  apt  to  become  a  chronic  disor- 
der. In  the  Sierra  de  la  Alpuxares,  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Granada,  a 
tribe  of  Moorish  refugees  defied  the  power  of  three  successive  Spanish 
autocrats.  The  Eiff  pirates  pursued  their  adventurous  trade  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  Some  two  million  Kurds  still  stick  to  the  predatory  habits 
of  their  forefathers,  who  harassed  the  stadtholders  of  the  caliphs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

But  in  Cuba  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  subduing  highland  rebels  is 
aggravated  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  not  paralleled  even  in 
Sumatra,  where  the  Berg-heer,  or  Emir,  of  Acheen  coolly  invited  the 
Dutch  commissioners  to  inspect  the  approaches  of  his  mountain  strong- 
holds before  settling  the  terms  of  their  ultimatum.  Fifteen  thousand 
square  miles,  or  a  full  half,  of  the  Cuban  mountain  region  is  overgrown 
with  forests,  as  indestructible  as  superstition,  and  so  matted  with  creep- 
ers that  exploring-parties  have  to  employ  a  vanguard  of  expert  climbers 
in  order  to  extend  the  range  of  their  investigations  beyond  the  wayside 
thickets.  "  I  expect  I  could  hire  out  to  one  of  your  telegraph  com- 
panies if  you  drag  me  to  the  States,"  said  a  facetious  adjutant  of  Gen. 
Linares'. 

"  Oh — did  you  study  the  Morse  alphabet  in  your  leisure  hours  ? " 
inquired  the  officer  of  the  American  escort. 

"No,  we  had  neither  letters  nor  leisure,"  laughed  the  hidalgo;  "but 
I  got  so  used  to  scrambling  up  palm-trees  that  I  think  I  could  climb 
your  telegraph-poles  without  prong-shoes." 

The  pacification  of  the  Caucasus  cost  the  Eussian  Government  a 
million  men  and  more  than  a  billion  rubles,  though  the  barrenness  of 
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the  highland  often  reduced  its  defenders  to  a  diet  of  beech-nuts  and 
water;  while  the  West  Indian  sierras  teem  with  edible  products  the 
year  round.  Qf  nut-bearing  trees  alone  there  are  about  fifty  different 
species;  of  wild  grapes,  at  least  a  dozen,  besides  berries,  swamp-plan- 
tains, mangoes,  guavas,  carob-beans,  and  wild  pineapples.  There  are 
fishes  in  every  brook,  and  countless  swarms  of  waterfowl  on  the  lagoons 
of  the  coast-plain. 

Cuba  is  a  veritable  museum  of  gallinaceous  curiosities.  One  species 
of  quail  is  not  much  larger  than  the  sparrow ;  while  the  hocco,  or  West 
Indian  turkey,  is  almost  too  heavy  to  fly,  and  defends  its  eggs  against 
able-bodied  serpents.  Quadrupeds  were  originally  rather  scarce:  but 
the  coast-jungles  now  swarm  with  half- wild  pigs;  and  in  the  uplands 
imported  rabbits  have  multiplied  like  our  American  tramps,  and  can  be 
seen  scampering  about  the  rocks  of  every  wayside  ravine.  Wild  bees 
betray  their  hives  by  turning  out  en  masse  against  the  scouts  of  robber- 
wasps. 

And  all  that  forest-plunder  can  be  stored  in  ready-made  magazines. 
The  limestone  rocks  of  the  upper  sierras  are  honeycombed  with  caverns 
all  the  way  from  Oienfuegos  to  the  south  coast,  and  there  are  subterra- 
nean labyrinths,  where  outlaws  could  hide  indefinitely,  like  bandits  in 
the  Ghetto  of  Naples.  Some  twenty  miles  west  of  Port  Malagueta  a 
network  of  limestone  catacombs  has  been  traced  inland  for  a  distance 
of  eight  leagues,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  beyond  the  watershed  of 
the  central  sierras ;  since  some  of  the  cave  rivers  appear  to  flow  toward 
the  south  coast.  The  effluent  cavern,  or  tunnel,  of  one  of  these  rivers 
has  not  less  than  forty  branch  caves, — mere  fissures  at  their  junction, 
but  every  one  of  them  apt  to  widen  out  into  dome-like  vaults,  where 
whole  army  corps  could  store  their  quartermaster  supplies,  and  baffle 
pursuit  by  the  simple  device  of  obliterating  the  narrow  portal  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  main  cavern.  The  daylight  terminus  of  these  tunnels  is 
often  shrouded  by  a  tangle  of  creepers ;  and  it  would  require  an  army  of 
picket-posts  to  prevent  the  excursions  of  foragers,  who  appear  and  dis- 
appear like  the  shadows  of  the  Brocken  Spectre. 

They  watch  all  the  approaches  of  the  uplands ;  and  American  bag- 
gage-trains would  share  the  fate  of  scores  of  Spanish  convoys  that  have 
come  to  grief  in  the  defiles  of  the  foothills.  Scouts,  sent  ahead,  may 
report  no  indication  of  danger;  but  at  some  narrow  pass  of  the  road 
the  progress  of  the  vanguard  is  suddenly  stopped  by  an  avalanche  of 
logs  and  brushwood,  followed  by  a  volley  of  rifle-shots.  The  mounted 
pioneers  recoil  upon  the  ammunition-train ;  fallen  horses  madly  struggle 
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to  extricate  themselves  from  the  debris ;  carts  are  overturned ;  and  the 
wagon-masters  complete  the  confusion  by  conflicting  orders. 

"  Firmez,  por  Dios !  "  (*'  Steady,  for  Heaven's  sake !  ")  shouts  the  com- 
manding officer :  but  his  own  nerves  are  apt  to  be  unsteadied  by  the 
uproar  of  chaos  all  around,  the  crash  of  falling  trees,  the  anathemas  of 
the  native  teamsters,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded ;  while  volley  after 
volley  rings  out  from  the  inaccessible  rocks  above.  Volunteers  rush 
ahead  to  attack  the  barricade  with  crowbars  and  axes,  but  are  shot  dead 
as  fast  as  they  come  in  view.  The  jam  of  carts,  too,  is  getting  inextri- 
cable; and  the  total  destruction  of  the  escort  soon  becomes  the  evident 
alternative  of  a  headlong  retreat. 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  one  of  the  scouts  has  pocketed  a  bribe ; 
but  he  has  to  be  dismissed  with  a  Scotch  verdict,  the  witnesses  having 
contrived  to  baffle  the  cross-examiner.  They  detest  foreigners  of  all 
races,  and  will  prevaricate  like  horse-dealers  rather  than  compromise  a 
fellow-countryman. 

"  These  fellows  are  so  crazily  clannish  that  their  alliance  cannot  be 
trusted  for  twenty-four  hours,"  said  Gen.  Beresford,  of  Wellington's 
staff,  after  a  year's  transactions  with  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  Junta; 
and  that  experience  will  repeat  itself  to  the  liberators  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  will  be  sure  to  resent  dictation; 
and  in  every  town  under  American  martial  law  malcontents  will  mul- 
tiply like  microbes  in  a  Santiago  cistern.  The  whole  island  will  soon 
be  in  a  ferment  of  nativist  conspiracies.  The  Creoles  will  fraternize 
with  the  bushwhacker  orators :  in  the  ardor  of  conservatism  they  will 
become  pious,  like  the  Bombay  slum-alley  bullies,  who  denounce  the 
British  health  officers  in  the  names  of  a  hundred  Hindu  saints.  Nay, 
even  now  the  charges  of  oppression  awaken  responsive  groans  all  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and  the  very  Spaniards  ridicule  the 
protests  of  the  Cuban  pamphleteers,  as  in  the  clever  parody  published 
by  a  correspondent  of  "El  Pays." 

"Woe  be  the  day  when  these  narrow-minded  barbarians  landed  on 
our  shores,"  wails  the  martyr  of  independence.  "The  day  before  yes- 
terday one  of  their  ruffians  actually  kicked  a  son  of  freedom  whom  he 
caught  in  the  act  of  removing  the  personal  estate  of  a  Spanish  mis- 
creant."    In  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion,  he  continues: 

"  Gangs  of  swashbucklers  patrol  the  highways,  and  prevent  us  from  reaping  the 
just  fruits  of  victory.  A  number  of  Peninsular  caitiffs,  who  had  deserved  annihila- 
tion, and  whom  we  merely  tried  to  relieve  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  were  aided  by 
these  pestilential  foreigners  and  enabled  to  hang  three  of  our  heroic  brethren.  Two 
of  them,  it  is  true,  were  cut  down  in  time  to  prevent  the  worst ;  but  their  organs  of 
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respiration  are  so  impaired  that  they  may  have  to  adopt  some  menial  trade— possi- 
bly under  the  supervision  of  these  foreign  usurpers.  Oh,  Reconstruction !  what 
crimes  are  being  committed  in  thy  name  ! 

The  stronghold  of  an  enemy  of  mankind,  a  Spanish  real  estate  pasha,  was  set 
afire,  and  friends  of  liberty  would  have  hailed  the  fiery  beacon  as  a  promise  of  bet- 
ter times ;  but  the  henchmen  of  our  Hyperborean  oppressors  rushed  in  and  extin- 
guished the  flames.  They  were  armed  with  sticks  ;  and,  after  seizing  our  emissary 
— but  details  are  too  painful  to  mention.  Four  of  his  aggressors  then  laid  hold  of 
him  ;  and  Freedom  shrieked  when  he  fell  out  of  a  second-story  window." 

The  professional  agitators  of  the  Spanish-American  republics  will 
indorse  those  sentiments;  and  Cuba  will  become  a  rendezvous  of  ad- 
venturers from  all  parts  of  the  revolutionary  continent.  I  predict  that 
Mexico  alone  will  contribute  some  fifty  shiploads  of  "Liberals,"  who 
have  been  unable  to  wreck  the  dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  Spain 
herself  will  probably  send  a  considerable  quota  of  volunteers,  exulting 
in  the  chance  to  enjoy  bushwhacker  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the 
detested  "Yanqui."  The  guerilla-instinct,  which  fourteen  Spanish- 
American  republics  inherited  from  their  stepmother- country,  was  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  seven  hundred  years'  struggle  against  the 
power  of  the  Moorish  infidels,  and  asserts  itself  in  its  fiercest  forms  in 
campaigns  against  foreign  invaders.  In  1810  the  rivalries  of  Castilians 
and  Catalans  were  forgotten ;  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  became  fellow- 
Peninsulars  ;  and  Spanish  adventurers  who  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  cross  the  border-mountains,  embarked  in  Corunna,  and  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  fishing-smacks. 

And  the  coasts  of  Cuba  seem  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  spe- 
cial convenience  of  filibustering  expeditions.  They  are  skirted  with 
mud-banks,  divided  by  ever-shifting  channels ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
mangrove-swamps,  where  topographical  knowledge  would  defy  pursuit, 
and  where  light-draught  schooners  could  moor  in  safety  within  a  mile 
of  terra  fir  ma. 

The  Cuban  bushwhacker  chiefs  will  find  work  for  all  comers  of  that 
sort.  Besides  the  disciplined,  or  at  least  organized.  Junta  guerillas, 
there  are  countless  hordes  of  ragamuffins,  or  pelados,  as  the  Creoles  call 
the  unkempt  desperadoes  that  dignify  their  plundering  expeditions  by 
the  name  of  warfare,  and  extend  the  imprecations  of  their  vendetta  to 
all  partisans  of  law  and  order. 

More  incorrigible  outlaws  never  infested  the  southern  Apennines  or 
the  borderland  of  Islam  and  Christendom.  Some  of  the  Junta  volun- 
teers have  proved  the  disinterestedness  of  their  motives  by  the  sacrifice 
of  every  personal  comfort  except  that  of  an  approving  conscience;   but 
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the  pelados  love  havoc  for  its  own  sake,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  trump 
up  grievances  against  any  patriot  who  should  attempt  to  enforce  the  res- 
toration of  peace.  They  are  mostly  mongrels,  weather- hardened  and 
soul-hardened  savages,  who  have  reverted  to  the  type  of  their  primitive 
ancestors,  and  reacquired  the  faculty  of  making  a  feast-day  compen- 
sate the  hardships  of  six  fast-days ;  digesting  the  sun-dried  bull-beef 
of  their  bivouacs  as  readily  as  the  made  dishes  of  a  ransacked  hotel,  and 
sleeping  in  quagmires  on  a  pillow  of  willow-hurdles  as  soundly  as  in  a 
feather-bed.  Their  fox-trail  instinct  will  easily  prevail  against  the  meth- 
ods of  civilized  warfare ;  and  their  raids  have  already  depopulated  numer- 
ous districts,  some  of  which  once  boasted  prosperous  farms,  but  are  now 
shunned  as  the  haunts  of  the  predatory  Kabyles  are  shunned  by  the  Al- 
gerian settlers. 

In  the  Sierra  Mesilla,  northeast  of  Bayamo,  the  industrial  popula- 
tion has  almost  entirely  disappeared  under  the  terror  of  the  freebooters, 
whose  camp-fires  can  be  seen  smoking  in  the  summit-glens,  and  whose 
constant  raids  at  last  ceased  to  leave  the  farmers  a  living-share  in  their 
agricultural  products.  The  Cerro  de  Cobre,  some  eighty  miles  further 
south,  is  approached  only  by  cattle-hunters  with  a  military  escort:  trav- 
ellers who  have  attempted  the  passes  of  the  old  overland  road  have  rarely 
returned  to  tell  the  results  of  the  all  but  inevitable  encounter  with  the 
scouts  of  the  outlaws. 

The  valley  formed  by  the  west  fork  of  the  Kio  Verde,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Puerto  Principe,  was  long  dreaded  as  a  haunt  of  runaway  slaves ; 
and  these  refugees  have  now  been  joined  by  desperadoes  numerous  enough 
to  become  savagely  aggressive.  Their  neighbors,  too,  have  abandoned 
hundreds  of  farms  that  can  no  longer  be  hoped  to  repay  the  toil  of  tillage. 
In  stress  of  circumstances  the  outlaws  eke  out  a  subsistence  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  but  withal  continue  to  extend  the  range  of  their  marauding 
expeditions ;  and  last  winter  one  of  their  restless  leaders  was  caught  and 
hanged  by  a  posse  of  exasperated  rancheros,  on  the  charge  of  having  dec- 
orated his  headquarters  den  with  arabesques  of  human  hands,  "nailed  up 
spread-eagle  fashion,  or  like  a  collection  of  dried  fern-leaves." 

The  total  value  of  the  property  destroyed  by  these  moss-troopers 
has  been  computed  to  exceed  half  a  billion  dollars ;  and  a  list  of  their 
murders  would  resemble  the  bulletin  of  a  Dahomey  war- chief. 

Scores  of  outlaw- camps  are  also  found  all  along  the  main  range  of 
the  Sierra  Maestra,  that  skirts  the  south  coast  in  the  Province  of  San- 
tiago, and  branches  off  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  the  central 
watershed  of  the  island.     Since  1878  the  number  and  audacity  of  the 
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roving  bandits  have  steadily  increased,  portentously  so  during  the  last 
half -de  cade ;  while  the  total  population  of  the  island  has  dwindled  from 
two  millions  to  less  than  one  million  and  a  quarter. 

Thousands  of  merchants,  depending  upon  the  custom  of  the  country 
population,  have  been  beggared ;  and  since  the  close  of  the  Spanish  cam- 
paigns— practically  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year — 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  rural  districts  may  be  described  in  the  words 
of  an  Armenian  traveller :  "  The  freebooters  are  numerous  enough  to  keep 
the  settlements  poor;  while  here  and  there  the  richness  of  the  soil  con- 
tinues to  attract  new  settlers." 

That  attraction,  too,  will  gradually  cease ;  and  the  few  remaining 
planters  will  have  to  garrison  their  haciendas.  Coimtry-produce  has  to 
be  smuggled  cityward  imder  cover  of  cloudy  nights,  unless  the  farmer 
prefers  to  pay  blackmail  on  every  acre  of  his  growing  harvest. 

And  what  the  pelados  have  done  for  agriculture,  swarms  of  own- 
erless curs  threaten  to  do  for  the  stock-farmers  of  the  western  sierras. 
In  the  eastern  provinces  cattle-raising  has  almost  wholly  ceased ;  and 
sheep-breeders  might  as  well  try  their  luck  among  the  hunger-crazed 
aborigines  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  In  the  west  estancias  contrived  to  hold 
their  own ;  but  more  than  five  years  ago  a  tourist  in  the  mountains  of 
Pinar  del  Eio  reported  that  the  future  of  stock-raising  would  depend  upon 
the  doubtful  possibility  of  exterminating  the  countless  packs  of  half- wild 
dogs  that  rear  their  whelps  in  the  caverns  of  the  sierras,  and  have  learned 
to  prefer  mutton  to  venison. 

The  increase  of  these  four-footed  freebooters  has  now  come  to  defy 
control.  They  have  spread  from  the  foothills  up  to  the  highlands,  and 
down  to  the  coast-jungles  of  the  plains;  and  the  yelps  of  their  coopera- 
tive hordes  may  be  heard  waking  the  echoes  of  the  wilderness  whenever 
a  cow  strays  beyond  the  shelter  of  well-fenced  ranchos.  They,  too,  will 
continue  to  multiply ;  and  all  Cuba  will  soon  meet  the  doom  of  a  body 
infested  with  myriads  of  destructive  and  medication-defying  microbes. 

The  sun  of  the  tropics  stimulates  the  activity  of  the  organic  forces 
by  whose  ministrations  "every  neglected  spot  tends  to  become  beauti- 
ful." Tendrils  of  bush-ropes  twine  about  the  ruins  of  deserted  home- 
steads. On  thousands  of  hill-tops  the  sylvan  deities  have  resumed  their 
ancient  sway ;  and  in  Eastern  Cuba  the  undulations  of  the  coast-plain 
will  soon  resemble  a  widespread  sea  of  verdure.  But,  for  the  interests 
of  American  civilization,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if,  like  the 
lost  Atlantis,  the  whole  island  had  disappeared  beneath  the  ocean  waves. 

F.  L.  Oswald. 
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The  relation  of  population  to  the  food-supply  has  long  commanded 
the  attention  of  Sir  William  Crookes ;  and  in  his  address,  as  President 
of  the  British  Association,  he  stated  conclusions — the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations— to  the  effect  that  if  population  increased  at  a  rate  approxima- 
ting that  of  recent  decades,  and  acre-yields  did  not  increase  materially, 
the  world's  wheat-lands  would  be  fully  employed  about  1931,  and  ex- 
ports of  wheat  from  the  United  States  would  probably  cease,  owing  to 
the  increase  of  domestic  requirements,  and  an  earlier  exhaustion  of  the 
arable  lands. 

Criticising  these  conclusions  in  the  December  issue  of  the  "  Popular 
Science  Monthly,"  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  says: 

"  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  and  inquiry  is  this  alleged  nearly 
complete  taking  up  of  the  land  of  the  United  States  capable  of  producing  wheat  in 
paying  quantities  ...  It  will  be  observed  that  the  present  necessities  of  the  world 
are  computed  by  Sir  William  Crookes  at  2,324,000,000  bushels,  of  which  this  coun- 
try will  supply  600,000,000  to  700,000,000  bushels  from  an  area  of  land  devoted  to 
wheat  of  71,000  square  miles  .  .  .  Given  a  demand  of  the  wheat-consuming  popu- 
lation of  the  world  for  this  whole  supply  of  2,324,000,000  bushels,  this  country 
could  supply  it  at  the  present  average  per  acre  by  devoting  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  to  this  crop,  or  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  area,  omitting 
Alaska.  We  could  supply  the  world's  present  demand,  hut  of  course  such  computa- 
tions are  purely  speculative. "  * 

It  is  remarkable  that  an  estimate  of  the  whole  world's  requirements 
should  be  attributed  to  Sir  William  Crookes,  as  in  no  part  of  his  address 
were  such  requirements  so  much  as  mentioned,  his  statements  being 
confined  to  the  requirements  of,  and  supplies  available  by,  clearly  desig- 
nated populations.  An  estimate  relating  only  to  specified  populations 
is  certainly  not  an  estimate  for  the  whole  world. 

While  Mr.  Atkinson  is  undoubtedly  correct  when  he  characterizes 
his  computations  as  "purely  speculative,"  the  computations  themselves 
seem  to  be  anything  but  correct.  For  instance,  if,  as  he  says,  the 
United  States  will  furnish  600,000,000  to  700,000,000  bushels  of  cur- 
rent requirements,  it  will  not  come  from  71,000  square  miles;  for,  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows,  the  square  miles  harvested  in 
1  All  italics  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  present  writer. 
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1898  numbered  some  68,836  only.  How  can  Mr.  Atkinson  account 
for  this  addition  of  about  1,385,000  acres  to  the  wheat  area?  Again, 
if  the  United  States  can  furnish  2,324,000,000  bushels  from  yields 
equalling  the  present  average  (officially  placed  at  12.7  bushels  an  acre), 
the  area  employed  would  be  285,925  square  miles  instead  of  250,000; 
the  element  of  error  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  computation  being  14.4  per 
cent, — a  trifle  of  35,925  square  miles,  or  a  block  of  wheat- bearing  land 
almost  equalling  the  land-area  of  the  State  of  Indiana !  Again,  in  the 
statement  that  the  high  price  for  wheat  in  1897  caused  an  addition  of 
9,000  square  miles  to  the  wheat  area  of  1898,  we  find  a  great  discrep- 
ancy; for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  places  such  addition  at  some 
7,172  miles  only. 

As  indicative  of  our  power  to  feed  the  world,  Mr.  Atkinson  remarks : 

"I  venture  to  say  that  if  a  contract  could  be  entered  into  by  the  bread-eaters  of 
the  world  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  giving  an  assurance  of  a  price  equal 
to  one  dollar  a  bushel  in  London  .  .  .  which  would  yield  to  the  American  farmer 
from  sixty  to  eighty  cents  per  bushel  on  the  farm,  the  land  now  under  cultivation  in 
wheat  and  not  required  for  any  other  crop  or  pasture  would  be  opened  in  the  United 
States  which  would  be  devoted  to  this  service  year  by  year  as  fast  as  the  consump- 
tion called  for  it. " 

How  would   "  land  now  under  cultivation   in  wheat "  be  opened  ? 
Were  it  opened  anew,  how  would  that  increase  the  supply  ? 
Mr.  Atkinson  says: 

"  There  are'  [in  the  United  States]  now  fully  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  land,  64,000,000  acres,  fully  suitable  to  the  production  of  wheat  at  fifteen  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  practically  unoccupied  in  any  branch  of  agriculture,  which  would  be 
devoted  to  wheat  on  an  assured  price  of  one  dollar  a  bushel  in  Mark  Lane,  yielding 
960,000,000  bushels." 

This  statement  suggests  inquiry  respecting  the  location  of  the  many 
millions  of  acres  having  a  productive  pow^r  18  per  cent  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  acres  now  employed,  and  yet  that  are  "practically  unoccupied  in 
any  branch  of  agriculture."  These  lands  must  long  since  have  been 
severed  from  the  public  domain,  or  else  the  millions  of  Americans  grow- 
ing wheat  on  acres  of  lower  fertility  would  have  acquired  them  under  the 
very  liberal  land  laws.  The  statement  in  substance  is,  that  American 
farmers  have  selected  for  wheat  some  44,000,000  acres  giving  yields 
averaging  but  12.7  bushels  an  acre,  while  lying  idle  beside  them  are 
64,000,000  acres  which  will  yield  15  bushels  an  acre  that  were  procur- 
able at  the  same  cost,  and  which  the  altruistic  owners  keep  in  idleness, 
while  paying  taxes  thereon,  in  order  that  their  less  fortunate  neighbors 
may  have  a  market  for  their  products ! 
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We  are  told  that  these  64,000,000  acres  would  be  devoted  to  wheat 
on  an  assured  price  of  $1  a  bushel  in  London,  or  the  equivalent  of  60 
to  80  cents  in  the  farming  districts.  If  such  prices  are  to  have  this 
effect  in  the  future,  why  have  they  not  been  so  operative  in  the  very 
recent  past  ?  The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
only  in  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  out  of  the  last  thirty  years,  has  the 
price  of  wheat  in  the  farm  markets  averaged  as  low  as  60  cents;  that 
from  1885  to  1897,  inclusive,  the  average  was  81  cents  a  bushel;  and 
that  from  1868  to  1883  it  averaged  more  than  $1  a  bushel.  Obviously 
something  more  than  60  to  80  cents  in  the  farm  markets  was  required 
to  bring  the  64,000,000  acres  into  use.  Possibly  this  something  was  a 
magical  $1  a  bushel  in  London.  Yet  British  official  reports  show  that 
the  wheat  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  five  years  ending 
with  1877  had  an  average  value  in  gold  of  $1.52  a  bushel;  that  wheat 
imported  from  1878  to  1882  had  a  value  of  $1.41;  and  that  that  im- 
ported from  1883  to  1892  had  an  average  value  of  $1.07  a  bushel. 
\Vhile  the  value  of  American  wheat  imported  in  1894  and  1895  averaged 
but  73  cents,  yet  the  average  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1897  was 
82  cents  a  bushel;  the  average  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been 
$1.20  a  bushel;  in  no  year  prior  to  1893  was  the  value  less  than  $1  a 
bushel;  and  in  1897  it  reached  98  cents. 

It  is  clear  that  up  to  1893  the  idleness  of  the  64,000,000  acres 
could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  price  equal  to  $1  a  bushel 
in  London  for  American  wheat.  Do  they  not  remain  idle  because  they 
exist  only  in  "  purely  speculative  computations  "  ? 

The  Indian  Territory  has  an  area  of  19,840,000  acres,  of  which  pos- 
sibly one-half  is  cultivable,  the  whole  being  in  the  tribal  possession  of 
some  50,000  Indians.  Ultimately  the  best  of  these  lands  will  be  al- 
lotted to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  leaving  little  but  sterile  tracts  for 
white  occupancy ;  and,  with  Indian  farming,  production  will  not  be  ex- 
cessive. Indian  tendencies  are  indicated  in  recent  reports  of  United 
States  Indian  agents.  Eeferring  to  the  Osages,  Gen.  Pollock  says,  in 
substance,  that,  having  annuities  equalling  $200  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren, they  prefer  village  life  to  agriculture,  the  majority  living  but  to 
sing,  dance,  and  carouse.  Of  the  Crow  Creeks  Agent  Stephens  reports 
that  intertribal  visiting  is  demoralizing ;  encouraging  idleness,  nomadic 
habits,  the  abandonment  of  crops,  and  the  neglect  of  stock. 

Should  the  whites  possess  all  the  cultivable  land,  it  would  equal 
about  80,000  average-sized  farms;  and  a  rural  population  of  some 
400,000,  with  necessary  work-animals,  would  require  some  4,000,000 
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acres  for  supplies  and  pasture,  leaving  less  than  16,000,000  acres  of  in- 
fertile waste  for  highways,  railways,  town-sites,  and  other  public  utili- 
ties, as  well  as  for  commercial  crops  of  every  kind.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  Mr  Atkinson  says : 

"I  now  propose  to  submit  an  inquiry  in  due  form,  in  order  to  sustain  my  own 
belief  that  we  can  supply  the  whole  present  and  the  increasing  demand  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  next  thirty  years  with  six  bushels  per  head  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  from 
land  situated  wholly  in  the  Indian  Territory,  not  yet  open  to  private  entry,  but 
which  may  soon  be  open  when  the  Indian  titles  have  all  been  purchased." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  present  demand,  stated  at  240,- 
000,000  bushels,  can  be  met  from  lands  not  available  for  production, 
especially  when  it  requires,  at  the  present  national  average  yield,  with 
required  seed,  the  continuous  use  of  21,400,000  acres  out  of  a  possible 
cultivable  area  not  exceeding  10,000,000  acres,  occupied  by  such  Indians 
as  Messrs.  Pollock  and  Stephens  have  described. 

Having  stated  his  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  Indian  Territory  to 
meet  all  present  and  future  demands  of  Great  Britain  for  wheat,  Mr.  At- 
kinson remarks: 

"I  undertake  to  say  that  the  State  of  Texas  can  meet  this  whole  demand  with- 
out impairing  in  the  slightest  degree  its  present  products  of  grain,  cotton,  wool, 
and  meats.   ..." 

Including,  as  he  does,  water  surfaces,  Mr.  Atkinson  credits  Texas 
with  an  area  some  2,200,000  acres  in  excess  of  its  land  surface,  and 
quotes  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  some  200,000  square  miles  that  may  he  ploughed,  and  100,000 
adapted  to  wheat  and  other  grains.  Vastly  more  than  half  the  200,000 
miles  is  within  that  hopelessly  arid  region  west  of  the  100th  meridian, 
and  in  that  infertile  swampy  coastal  region  of  more  than  50,000  square 
miles  extending  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  sterile  sands  of  the 
long -leafed  pine  belt  on  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  not  15 
per  cent  is  cultivable. 

While  much  of  Texas  is  adapted  to  maize,  the  only  considerable  area 
adapted  to  wheat  is  found  between  the  31st  parallel  on  the  south,  the 
Eed  River  on  the  north,  the  95th  meridian  on  the  east,  and  the  100th 
on  the  west.  While  little,  if  any,  more  than  half  of  this  region  is 
cultivable,  it  grows  60  per  cent  of  all  the  grain  and  cotton  of  Texas, 
and  quite  90  per  cent  of  its  wheat.  It,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  agri- 
culturally valuable  part  of  the  State,  two-thirds  of  which  is  of  little 
worth  except  for  pastoral  purposes. 
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Those  desiring  information  in  relation  to  the  lands  of  Texas  can 
hardly  do  better  than  consult  the  reports  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Censuses,  which  show  that  as  long  ago  as  1879  Texas  grew  374,000 
acres  of  wheat,  although  but  445,000  were  under  that  cereal  in  1897; 
the  wheat  area  increasing  but  19  per  cent  in  eighteen  years  as  against  a 
population  increase  of  about  100  per  cent,  an  increase  of  58  per  cent 
in  the  area  under  maize,  and  one  of  228  per  cent  in  the  land  devoted  to 
cotton ! 

Assigning  to  Oklahoma  the  task  of  growing  nearly  16,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  British  consumption  on  3,200,000  acres  (to  be 
newly  improved)  used  in  a  four-course  rotation,  Mr.  Atkinson  states 
that 

"Oklahoma  (38, 719  square  miles)  was  opened  to  settlement  only  seven  years  since 
[October,  1891],  and  has  yet  a  great  deal  of  unoccupied  land.  It  will  this  year  raise 
13,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  850  square  miles  devoted  to  the  crop." 

Oklahoma  has  much  unoccupied  land ;  but  it  is  mostly  either  in  the 
possession  of  Indians,  infertile  waste,  or  situated  in  the  arid  western 
portion  and  adapted  only  to  pastoral  purposes. 

Official  publications  show  that  Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settlement 
in  1889;  that  when  credited  with  but  seven  years  of  life,  it  had  grown 
ten  crops  of  maize,  and  harvested  nine  of  wheat;  that  when  the  Census 
of  1890  was  taken  50,000  acres  were  found  to  have  been  under  crops  in 
1889;  that  8,826  farms,  including  564,000  improved  acres,  were  in  cul- 
tivation ;  and  that  error  and  fact  in  the  seven-year  postulate  were  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  7. 

Probably' the  most  remarkable  statement  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  article  is 
that  "Oklahoma  will  this  year  [1898]  raise  13,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  850  square  miles  devoted  to  the  crop,"  although  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  showed  in  May  that  the  acreage  had  been  greatly  increased, 
and  has  since  shown  it  to  have  been  some  950,000  acres  producing  some 
14,200,000  bushels! 

In  bringing  forward  a  witness  Mr.  Atkinson  says : 

"An  unexpected  reply  comes  from  Idaho,  as  yet  insignificant  in  wheat  produc- 
tion, stating  that  the  potential  of  that  State  under  the  conditions  named  [?]  might 
reach  400,000,000  bushels.  " 

Such  a  statement  may  have  been  both  unexpected  and  "  purely  specu- 
lative " ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  its  being  used  as  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  grow  all  the  wheat  the  world  requires.  Idaho 
has  an  area  of  53,945,000  acres,  of  which  only  123,000  were  under 
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wheat  in  1897.  As  yields  average  19.2  bushels  an  acre,  it  would  re- 
quire 20,833,000  acres,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  surface,  to  produce 
400,000,000  bushels.  As  barely  50  per  cent  of  such  a  State  as  Illi- 
nois, and  but  40  per  cent  of  the  area  of  France,  has  ever  been  under 
harvested  staples,  even  a  tenth  of  400,000,000  bushels  would  be  an  as- 
tounding output  in  Idaho,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Irri- 
gation Report  of  the  Eleventh  Census  it  is  stated,  in  substance,  that 
Idaho  consists  of  mountains  and  elevated  plains ;  that  on  some  moun- 
tain areas  sufficient  rain  falls  to  mature  crops ;  that  around  the  bases  of 
the  mountains  and  on  the  plains  rarely  anything  grows  without  irriga- 
tion ;  that  the  water  in  the  larger  streams  sinks,  on  leaving  the  moun- 
tains, into  canyons  from  200  to  500  feet  below  the  general  surface; 
while  that  of  the  smaller  streams  sinks  into  their  pervious  beds,  which 
go  nearly  or  quite  dry  after  the  middle  of  June,  when  most  needed. 

Mr.  Atkinson  informs  us  that  he  "rested  for  absolute  information" 
on  a  witness  who  writes  that 

"The  growing  farm  prosperity  in  Minnesota  above  noted  finds  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  past  five  years,  during  which  the  selling  price  of  wheat  in  London  has 
averaged  approximately  one  dollar  per  bushel.  ..." 

As  within  the  last  five  years  wheat  brought  lower  prices  in  Lon- 
don than  known  in  the  preceding  three  hundred  years,  and  those  for 
American  wheat  averaged  but  82  cents,  while  in  the  preceding  thirty 
years  the  average  was  about  $1.30  a  bushel,  and  never  below  $1  for  any 
year,  this  is  singular  testimony  to  offer  in  support  of  a  contention  that 
$1  a  bushel  in  London  is  requisite  to  bring  into  use  lands  having  a  po- 
tential nearly  one-fifth  greater  than  that  of  the  lands  now  employed ! 
Does  not  this  testimony  prove  altogether  too  much?  This  witness  is 
also  credited  with  the  following  statement: 

"  With  no  added  profit  in  the  business,  the  settlement  of  the  vacant  lands  of 
these  States  [Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas]  and  those  of  Montana  and  the  British  North- 
west will  move  on,  and  twenty -five  years  from  now  will  find  in  the  territory  tribu- 
tary to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  not  less  than  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  raised 
annually,  .  .  .  The  wave  of  humanity  anxious  to  raise  wheat  for  a  dollar  a  bushel 
in  London  would  sweep  past  the  boundaries  of  the  four  States  mentioned,  and  carry 
the  cultivation  of  that  cereal  all  over  Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatche- 
wan, .  ,  .  Settlements  would  not  have  extended  as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg  in 
Russia  ;  neither  would  settlers  have  trenched  upon  the  lands  with  a  climate  as  severe 
as  that  of  the  Russian  metropolis.  " 

It  is  possible  that  the  character  of  all  the  statements  of  this  witness 
is  indicated  by  that  relating  to  the  comparative  severity  of  the  climates 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
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Elis^e  Eeclus  says : 

"The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  though  they  may  live  900  to  1,200  miles  farther 
from  the  equator,  enjoy  as  mild  a  climate  as  do  those  of  America,  and  the  decrease 
of  temperature  on  going  northward  is  far  less  rapid  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe. " 

While  statements  by  M.  Eeclus  require  no  support,  it  is  well  to 
show  by  official  data  the  actual  mean  temperatures,  for  each  winter 
month  and  for  the  winter  as  a  whole,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Archangel, 
at  three  Siberian  cities,  and  at  three  places  in  the  British  districts 
named,  which,  for  terms  of  years,  have  been  as  follows : 


Place. 


St.  Petersburg 
Archangel . . . . 

Barnaul 

Tomsk 

Irkutsk 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Prince  Albert . 


Mean  Temperatures  for  Terms  of  Years. 


December. 


21.7° 
12.5 
0.3 
-1.1 
1.2 
3.6 
5.5 
2.3 


January. 


15.7'= 
6.6 
-5.6 
-3.5 
-3.3 
-6.8 
-7.1 
-8.5 


February. 


17.5° 

9.2 

4.3 

3.0 

4.8 

-1.9 

-5.4 

-2.9 


Winter. 


i8.r 

9.4 
-0.3 
-0.5 

0.9 
-1.9 
-2.3 
-3.0 


It  appears  that  the  climate  of  the  Canadian  districts,  although  from 
six  to  nine  degrees  nearer  to  the  equator  than  St.  Petersburg,  is  as  much 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  Eussian  capital  as  2°  below  zero  is  colder 
than  18°  above  zero;  is  much  more  severe  than  the  climate  of  Archan- 
gel ;  and  is  slightly  more  severe  than  the  terrible  climate  of  the  Sibe- 
rian cities  named! 

The  wide  divergence  between  "absolute  information"  and  official 
determinations  is  surprising,  and  inspires  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
statements  from  the  same  source  in  relation  to  the  wheat-growing 
capacity  of  the  Northwest, — more  especially  as  in  the  last  eight  years 
139,000  acres  only  have  been  added  to  the  grain  and  hay  areas  of  Min- 
nesota, or  i  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  and  because,  at  this  rate,  it  will 
take  more  than  four  hundred  years  to  increase  the  wheat  product  of  the 
Northwest  to  400,000,000  bushels. 

Being  told  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  to  be  carried  "  all  over 
Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,"  it  is  well  to  see 
what  the  Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  to  say  of  these  districts. 
In  an  official  handbook  which  was  issued  in  August,  1897,  the  Min- 
ister states : 
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"  The  eastern  portion  of  Assiniboia,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
miles  westward  from  its  eastern  boundary,  is  practically  a  continuation  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  grain-growing  areas  of  Manitoba,  although  the  soil  is  somewhat 
lighter  .  .  .  Within  this  portion  of  the  district  settlement  has  rapidly  extended  .  .  . 
From  Swift  Current  west  there  is  found  a  thick  growth  of  buffalo  grass  [a  sign  of 
aridity],  affording  excellent  pasture,  and  rendering  stock-raising  a  profitable  occu- 
pation .  .  .  Wheat,  however,  is  not  much  grown  in  this  section. 

Southern  Alberta  is  essentially  a  ranching  and  dairy  country  .  .  .  The  rainfall 
in  the  district  is  small,  averaging  about  12  inches  in  the  year  .  .  .  This  amount  of 
precipitation  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  good  crops  in  the  majority  of  years. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  district  of  [Saskatchewan]  is  contained  in  the 
wooded  portion  of  the  Territories,  and  unsuited  to  the  immediate  [?J  requirements 
of  settlement  ...  In  the  neighborhood  of  Battleford  and  in  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  district  the  rainfall  is  at  times  insufficient  to  mature  crops.  " 

Available  data  do  not  show  that  any  part  of  the  Canadian  districts 
named,  except  Southern  Manitoba  and  the  eastern  half  of  Assiniboia,  is 
adapted  to  wheat  culture ;  while  they  do  show  that  over  the  greater  part 
of  these  vast  regions  neither  summer  heats  nor  rainfalls  are  sufficient. 
In  the  Northwest  Territories  as  a  whole  the  rainfall  since  1889  is 
shown, by  "The  Canadian  Year-Book,"  to  have  averaged  but  14.5  inches 
per  annum;  while  at  least  18  inches  are  required  for  successful  cereal 
culture.  Under  such  conditions,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  carry 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  "  all  over "  any  part  of  this  region  except 
Southern  Manitoba  and  Eastern  Assiniboia,  or  a  region  having  about 
the  potentiality  of  one  of  our  principal  wheat-growing  States. 

Mr.  Atkinson  says : 

"  In  previous  essays  ...  I  have  very  guardedly  computed  but  one-half  our  to- 
tal area  of  three  million  square  miles  (omitting  Alaska)  as  being  arable  land  suit- 
able for  the  plough.  The  returns  now  in  my  hands  would  render  it  suitable  to 
increase  that  area  to  two- thirds.  " 

To  show  that  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  computed  arable  area  is  em- 
ployed, a  numerical  statement  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  exhibits  only  216,- 
130,984  acres  under  grain,  hay,  and  cotton  in  1897,  but,  in  so  doing, 
understates  the  cotton  area  by  more  than  a  millton  acres. 

Comparing,  as  in  the  following  table,  the  areas  under  grain  and  hay 
in  1889,  as  shown  by  the  Census,  with  those  under  the  same  staples  in 
1895  and  1898,  as  shown  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  re- 
membering that  in  six  of  the  last  ten  years  the  price  of  American  wheat 
in  London  has  ranged  from  a  yearly  average  of  98  cents  to  $1.19  a 
bushel,  and  that,  outside  the  cotton  districts,  nearly  all  added  acres  have 
been  employed  in  growing  minor  products,  it  will  be  seen  how  little 
probability  there  is  of  bringing  into  wheat  production  the  arable  acres  of 
which  Mr.  Atkinson  speaks. 
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Product. 


Maize 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 
Hay 

Totals  , 


Acres  Employed. 


1889. 


72,100,000 

33,600,000 

28,300,000 

3,200,000 

2,200,000 

800, 000 

52,900,000 


193,100,000 


189.5. 


82,100,000 

34,000,000 

27,900.000 

3,300,000 

1,900,000 

800,000 

44,200,000 


194,200,000 


1898. 


77,700,000 

44.100,000 

25,800,000 

2,600,000 

1,600,000 

700,000 

42,800,000 


195,300,000 


Change 

since  1889. 

Acres. 


5,600,000  + 

10,500,000  + 

2,500.000  - 

600, 000  - 

600,000  - 

100,000  - 

10,100,000  - 


2,200,000  + 


Per  Cent 
of  Change. 


7.8  + 
31.2  + 

8.8- 
18.8- 
27.3- 
12.5- 
19.3- 


1.1  + 


Since  1889  population  has  increased  21  per  cent,  as  against  an  in- 
crease of  the  area  under  the  primary  food  staples  of  1.1  per  cent.  That 
is  to  say,  requirements  have  increased  nearly  twenty  times  as  fast  as  the 
power  to  produce  food.  While  many  more  than  2,200,000  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  cultivated  area,  they  have  been  either  absorbed  by  the 
cotton-fields  or  devoted  to  the  growth  of  minor  products  required  by  a 
population  increasing  more  than  2  per  cent  per  annum. 

Had  not  the  herds  of  hay-  and  maize-eating  animals  shrunk  greatly 
since  1892,  thus  rendering  vast  areas  of  hay  and  maize  lands  available 
for  wheat  production,  we  should  probably  have  reduced  the  wheat  area 
instead  of  adding  10,000,000  acres  to  it  since  1895.  As  the  available 
supply  of  meats,  relatively  to  population,  is  barely  two-thirds  as  great  as 
seven  years  since,  we  are  likely,  aside  from  providing  for  increase  of 
the  population,  to  find  it  necessary  to  restore  the  diverted  acres  to  the 
meadows  and  maize-fields,  in  order  to  provide  the  existing  population 
with  required  animal  products  and  services. 

Since  1892,  farm  animals  have  declined  from  169,200,000  to  137,- 
600,000,  thus  liberating  more  than  12,000,000  acres  of  oats  and  hay 
lands,  and  permitting  vast  additions  to  the  wheat  area.  But  herds,  be- 
ing insufficient  for  even  present  needs,  must  be  added  to  in  the  measure 
of  the  existing  defect  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  animal  products  and  ser- 
vices required  by  all  future  additions  to  the  population.  This  will  neces- 
sitate and  force  a  restoration  to  other  staples  of  acres  recently  diverted 
to  wheat. 

Should  population  continue  to  increase  to  the  extent  of  only  80  per 
cent  of  the  present  ratio,  and  the  standard  of  living  be  maintained, 
we  shall  require,  before  1931,  the  product  of  250,000,000  more  acres 
under  staples  and  pasture.  Failing  such  additions,  drafts  must  be 
made  upon  areas   employed   in   growing   products    for   export.     This 
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alternative  involves  that  cessation  of  wheat  exportation  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  which  by  Sir  William  Crookes  has  so  excited  many  very  es- 
timable people. 

The  practical  cessation  of  additions  for  nine  years  to  the  aggregate 
area  under  staples  other  than  cotton  indicates  that  exhaustion  of  the 
arable  lands  made  so  manifest  by  the  great  number  of  persons  contend- 
ing for  each  160-acre  tract  opened  to  settlement  on  any  fraction  of  an 
Indian  reserve. 

About  twenty-six  years  ago  Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen  indicated  an  early 
complete  occupancy  of  the  arable  lands;  and  in  1882  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Walker  said,  in  substance,  that  there  are  in  Texas  vast  tracts  destined 
to  afford  a  field  for  but  a  few  thousand  herdsmen,  while  other  vast  tracts 
have  no  adaptation  whatever  to  the  wants  of  civilized  man.  North  and 
west  of  Texas  is  an  unsettled  area  of  some  1,200,000  square  miles,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  comprised  of  a  mighty  mass  of  mountains,  un- 
equalled in  their  totality  on  the  globe,  and  of  which  the  greater  part 
will  remain  void  of  settlement,  by  reason  of  ruggedness,  barrenness,  or 
lack  of  moisture.  These  mountains  and  the  great  plains  sloping  east 
and  west  therefrom  constitute  the  "Arid  Lands,"  where  agriculture  is 
absolutely  impossible  without  irrigation.  Many  well-informed  persons 
think  that  as  much  of  the  plains  is  already  improved  as  is  likely  to 
remain  in  cultivation,  and  that  a  refluent  wave  of  population  from  such 
regions  is  not  improbable. 

The  refluent  wave  came  within  five  years ;  and  thirty-seven  Western 
Kansas  counties  lost  48  per  cent  of  their  population  in  eight  years. 

Eight  mountain  States  and  Territories,  having  an  area  of  556,000,000 
acres,  had  less  than  3,300,000  acres  under  staples  in  1897.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  mighty  mountain  mass  referred  to  by  Gen.  Walker  should 
be  excluded  from  the  equation,  as  should  some  250,000,000  acres  of 
the  plains.  Only  in  the  fourteen  States  and  Territories  of  the  great 
central  valleys  is  even  a  third  of  the  area  cultivable;  and  in  the  four- 
teen it  requires  a  very  vivid  imagination  to  see  that  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  surface  is  arable.  That  is  to  say,  400,000,000  cultivable 
acres  is  probably  much  nearer  the  mark  than  600,000,000,  not  to  speak 
of  1,200,000,000  which  have  been  speculatively  computed. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dodge,  formerly  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, criticising  in  an  agricultural  journal  the  address  of  Sir  William 
Crookes,  says,  in  essence,  that  the  President  of  the  British  Association 
states  present  world  requirements  for  wheat  at  2,324,000,000  bushels, 
although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  them  as  averaging  more 
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than  2,477,000,000  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  that  Sir  William 
states  world  supplies  from  the  harvest  of  1897  as  but  1,921,000,000 
bushels,  while  the  Department  shows  them  as  2,214,000,000. 

Mr.  Dodge  evidently  failed  to  note  that  the  scientist  was  dealing 
only  with  the  requirements  of,  and  supplies  available  by,  the  popula- 
tions of  Europe,  the  United  States,  British  America,  Australasia,  parts 
of  South  America,  and  the  whites  of  European  colonies,  and  that  the 
quoted  estimates  related  only  to  such  populations;  while  the  tabula- 
tions of  the  Department  annually  included  some  350,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  grown  in  Mexico,  Japan,  India,  Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
North  Africa,  of  which,  imports  of  only  some  30,000,000  bushels  an- 
nually by  the  populations  named  entered  into  the  criticised  estimates. 
Another  important  error  is  made  by  Mr.  Dodge  in  the  same  article,  when 
he  credits  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  with  statements  in  relation  to  Oklahoma 
that  referred  wholly  to  another  region. 

As  he  quotes  "  Beerbohm's  "  as  an  authority,  Mr.  Dodge  will  doubt- 
less accept  its  statements,  although  they  show  that  the  estimates  he 
designates  as  "  lame  "  are  astonishingly  correct.  Sir  William  Crookes's 
estimate  was  that  the  1897-98  requirements  of  the  populations  named 
aggregated  2,324,000,000  bushels  for  food  and  seed,  and  that  but 
1,921,000,000  bushels  were  available  from  the  1897-98  harvest  of  the 
regions  inhabited  by  such  populations  plus  imports  of  31,000,000  bush- 
els from  Asia  and  North  Africa. 

On  August  17,  1898,  "Beerbohm's  "  stated  that 

"the  world's  wheat  stocks,  visible  and  invisible,  are  about  240,000,000  bushels  less 
than  last  year  on  August  1st.  " 

Again,  on  December  14,  1898,  in  criticising  a  letter  of  Sir  William's 
in  the  London  "Times,"  "Beerbohm's  "  said : 

"We,  however,  quite  agree  with  Sir  William  in  the  opinion  that  this  crop  will 
practically  have  to  cover  the  needs  of  13  months.  " 

In  the  address  the  remainder  from  former  harvests  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1897-98  harvest  year  had  been  estimated  at  3p 0,000, 000 
bushels.  It  being  obviously  impossible  to  use  the  entire  remainder, 
and  Sir  William  stating  in  the  "  Times  "  that  the  harvest  of  1898-99  had 
been  drawn  upon  a  month  earlier  than  usual  (monthly  requirements  for 
bread  alone  of  the  populations  named  averaging  166,000,000  bushels), 
while  such  an  adverse  critic  as  "  Beerbohm's  "  shows  the  remainder  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  for  240,000,000  bushels,  and  the  new  harvest  for 
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166,000,000,  to  eke  out  the  supplies  of  1897-8,  Sir  William's  estimate, 
with  the  "  Beerbohm's  "  addenda,  assumes  the  following  aspect : 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Requirements  of  designated  populations 

Supplies  from  harvest  of  1897-8 

2,324,000,000 

1,921,000,000 
240,000,000 
166,000,000 

From  remainders  of  former  harvests 

Drafts  upon  harvest  of  1898-9 

2.327,000,000 

Distribution  in  excess  of  estimate 

3, 000, 000 

As  on  page  7  of  the  authorized  version  of  his  address  Sir  William 
had  stated  the  supplies  available  by  such  populations  from  the  harvest 
of  1897-98  to  be  defective  by  403,000,000  bushels,  and  hostile  critics 
showing,  as  has  "Beerbohm's,"  that  some  406,000,000  bushels  derived 
from  other  sources  have  been  consumed,  statistics  seem,  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  William,  to  approach  an  exact  science,  while  the  work  of  the  criti- 
cising statistician  was  shown  by  the  Census  of  1890  to  be,  in  many 
cases,  from  10  to  800  per  cent  out  of  line. 

Mr.  Dodge  remarks : 

"The  enlargement  of  European  production, /wm  a  little  over  1,200,000,000 
bushels  for  the  decade  preceding  1890,  to  more  than  1,400,000,000  since  that  year, 
whether  from  enlargement  of  area  or  yield  increased  by  fertilization,  demonstrates 
the  fact  of  elasticity  in  European  production.  To  be  entirely  fair— for  I  am  not 
engaged  in  special  pleading  to  score  a  specious  point — some  of  this  increase  was  from 
climatic  causes." 

Now  on  page  411  of  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1886,  Mr.  Dodge  stated  officially  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
decade  yields  in  Europe  were  very  low;  while,  on  page  305  of  the  Eeport 
for  1891,  he  says  : 

"  The  real  [European]  average  of  wheat  production  in  the  last  five  years  may 
he  fairly  stated  in  round  numbers  at  1,250,000,000  bushels.  " 

It  is  also  interesting  to  find  Mr.  Dodge  officially  saying,  on  page  454 
of  the  Eeport  for  1892,  in  relation  to  the  wheat  crops  of  Europe,  that 

"the  average  of  the  period  [1886  to  1890]  was  1,220,000,000  bushels,  not  including 
Bulgaria  or  the  British  Possessions  [?]  in  Europe,  for  which  regular  data  were  not 
presented.  Including  the  crops  of  these  countries,  the  statement  would  have  been 
about  1, 262, 000, 000  bushels. " 

As  the  average  was  said  to  be  but  1,250,000,000  the  year  before, 
"  British  Possessions  " — if  such  possessions  existed — must  have  grown 
12,000,000.  Including  the  same  regions  in  both  periods,  Europe's  crops 
averaged   1,305,000,000    and   1,400,000,000    bushels,  respectively,  so 
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that  Mr.  Dodge's  "a  little  over  1,200,000,000  "  is  an  error  of  about 
100,000,000  bushels! 

Peculiar  comparisons,  however,  seem  not  strange  to  Mr.  Dodge,  as, 
on  page  100  of  Miscellaneous  Eeport  No.  5  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, he  states  that 

"the  rapid  and  substantial  growth  of  the  export  trade  [in  Russian  wheat]  will  be 
noted,  it  increasing  from  less  than  37, 000, 000  bushels  in  1880  to  more  than  127,000,- 
000  bushels  in  1890.  " 

In  a  table  on  the  opposite  page  of  that  report  it  is  shown  that  ex- 
ports in  1890  were  less  than  100,000,000  bushels,  although  higher  up 
the  column  it  is  stated  that  127,445,000  bushels  were  exported  in  an 
earlier  year.  It  appears  that,  to  show  exports  increasing  243  per  cent 
in  ten  years,  the  very  smallest  exports  of  twenty-four  years  were  se- 
lected to  compare  with  the  largest,  despite  the  fact  that  a  table  in  Mr. 
Dodge's  report  of  March,  1891,  shows  the  exports  of  1879  to  have  been 
102,835,000  bushels,  and  those  of  1880  to  have  been  82,918,000! 
From  ivhicli  it  appears  that  exports  increased  downward  to  reach  the 
37,000,000  bushels  which,  in  the  March  report,  are  shown  to  have  oc- 
curred in  1881 1 

Keeping  the  Eussian  export  comparison  in  view,  we  shall  be  the 
better  able  to  appreciate  Mr.  Dodge's  statement  that 

"  the  eminent  scientist  is  almost  as  lame  in  his  statistics  of  consumption  as  he  is 
in  those  of  production  ...  It  is  hard  to  convince  people,  scientists  as  well  as 
plain  people,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  truth  in  statistics  cannot 
safely  be  departed  from.  The  practice  of  stock  exchanges,  as  well  as  that  of  bucket- 
shops,  to  secure  a  temporary  advantage,  can  never  aid  the  cause  of  science  or  of 
rural  economy. " 

The  implication  that  Sir  William  Crookes  has  resorted  to  bucket- 
shap  methods  to  support  his  conclusions  comes  with  singular  grace  from 
a  statistician  making  the  quoted  export  comparison.  Also,  the  reference 
to  lame  statistics  comes  with  peculiar  force  from  one  whom  the  Census 
of  1890  found  overestimating  the  corn  and  wheat  areas  by  11,000,000 
acres,  and  underestimating  the  hay  area  in  great  measure,  while  .in 
cases  of  individual  States  his  wheat  areas  were  found  to  be  out  of  line 
from  7  to  800  per  cent! 

Truly, "  honesty  is  the  best  policy  "  in  the  employment  of  statistics, 
whether  by  scientists,  by  plain  people,  or  by  professional  statisticians; 
while  the  ability  to  eschew  bucket-shop  methods,  to  read  correctly,  to 
state  facts  and  to  state  them  clearly,  and  to  criticise  with  intelligence 
and  entire  fairness  is  especially  desirable.  C.  Wood  Davis. 
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THE   NEGRO   AND   AFRICAN   COLONIZATION. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  contains  about  75,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory,— room  for  the  entire  Negro  population  of  the  United  States  and 
its  natural  increase  for  many  generations.  Although  about  20,000 
American  Negroes  have  found  homes  in  Liberia,  as  a  solution  of  the 
Race  question  African  colonization  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure ;  but, 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  initial  experiment,  the  results  of  the  move- 
ment are  of  much  interest.  Colonization  did,  in  fact,  succeed  as  long 
as  the  work  was  wisely  and  efficiently  conducted.  The  idea  that  it  is 
a  chimerical  scheme,  foredoomed  to  disaster,  has  resulted  from  the 
abandonment  of  genuine  Colonization  by  its  professed  friends ;  and  even 
the  Colonization  societies  have  been  following  for  several  decades  a 
policy  of  emigration  or  deportation  merely,  the  requisites  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  successful  settlements  having  been  withdrawn. 

The  American  Negro  newly  arrived  in  Liberia  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  country  or  of  its  products.  He  is  unable  to  care  wisely  for  himself 
in  health  or  in  sickness ;  nor  does  he  know  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  or 
make  use  of  the  agricultural  crops  of  his  new  home.  To  expect  that 
a  hundred  or  more  such  immigrants  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves, 
and  open  a  prosperous  settlement,  in  the  midst  of  a  tropical  forest  is 
certainly  most  unreasonable;  and  yet  the  failure  to  do  this  is  the  chief 
groimd  for  discouragement  in  the  work  of  colonization.  Instead  of  pros- 
perity, colonists  have  met  with  starvation,  fever,  and  death.  Without 
shelter,  food,  or  medical  attendance,  the  first  year  usually  witnesses  a 
literal  decimation.  One  is  reminded  of  the  accounts  of  the  early  at- 
tempts at  colonizing  America.  The  few  who  can  pay  or  beg  their  way 
back  to  the  United  States  do  so ;  while  those  who  remain  are  frequently 
reduced  to  the  most  desperate  straits.  Three  or  four  years  of  semi- 
starvation  ensue ;  and  then,  for  the  scattering  survivors,  conditions  grad- 
ually improve  until  the  penniless  immigrant  becomes  the  prosperous 
planter. 

This  ultimate  success  is  possible  because  the  American  Negro  has 
in  Liberia  an  opportunity  better  than  that  which  is  being  eagerly 
sought  by  Europeans  in  the  colonies  of  the  various  Powers.     In  fertility 
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of  soil  and  in  other  natural  advantages,  including  climate,  Liberia  is  ad- 
mittedly superior  to  other  parts  of  West  Africa.  The  immigrant  is  pro- 
vided with  land,  and  protected  from  encroachment.  Liberia  contains 
to-day  more  civilization  expressed  in  farms  under  cultivation,  comfortable 
homes,  family  life,  and  enlightened  public  opinion  than  any  other  part  of 
tropical  Africa. 

I  am  not  comparing  Monrovia  with  Freetown,  Accra,  or  Lagos ;  for 
these  trading  ports  have  been  built  up  by  European  Powers.  But  in  the 
colonies  behind  them  is  to  be  found  no  such  civilization  as  in  Liberia. 
Life  and  property  are  more  secure  there  than  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  Negro  has  unmistakably  reacted  favorably  to  the  stim- 
ulus of  individual  opportunity.  Citizens  of  Liberia,  notwithstanding 
limited  views  and  numerous  local  prejudices,  are  indubitably  superior 
as  men  to  most  of  their  race  in  this  country.  This  superiority  is  not 
superficial :  it  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  Liberian  has  met  and  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  pioneer  life  in  Africa,  owns  and  manages  his  farm  or 
business,  has  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  every  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancement. 

Neither  am  I  comparing  Liberia  with  Europe  or  America,  but  am 
merely  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberians  seem  to  have  made 
a  more  notable  effort  in  the  direction  of  civilization  and  progress  than 
any  other  body  of  Negroes.  Six  years  of  study  fortify  me  in  the  opinion 
that,  were  I  a  Negro,  I  would  make  my  home  in  Liberia;  and  recently 
increased  opportunities  of  observing  the  conditions  of  the  Negro  in  our 
Southern  States  add  emphasis  to  this  view. 

The  difficulties  of  Colonization  are  not,  indeed,  theoretical ;  but  few 
will  deny  that  it  furnishes  the  only  ideal  and  permanent  solution  of  the 
Eace  question  in  this  country.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  work  will  be  one  requiring  the  most  intelligent,  careful,  and  honest 
management.  In  spite  of  its  early  success  in  the  hands  of  efficient  men 
like  Ashmun,  almost  utter  failure  seems  to  have  attended  all  late  at- 
tempts. The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  absence,  during  recent  dec- 
ades, of  almost  all  effort  which  could  be  properly  classified  under  the 
head  of  Colonization.  Nearly  all  the  expended  energies  have  been  di- 
rected toward  sending  out  the  emigrants, — the  smallest  and  least  impor- 
tant part  of  the  problem.  This  has  spread  the  impression  that  colonization 
is  merely  a  scheme  for  shipping  off  the  Negroes,  to  their  detriment  and 
peril,  as  the  numerous  reports  published  by  returned  emigrants  have 
shown.  Naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  only  the  most  ignorant 
and  idle  could  be  secured, — those  who  could  still  be  deceived  by  promises 
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of  a  place  where  they  could  live  without  work.  Nothing  was  farther 
from  the  plans  and  practices  of  the  early  advocates  of  Colonization. 

All  the  progress  of  the  world  in  the  last  half- century  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage. The  railroads,  steamboats,  iron  bridges,  canned  meats,  bicy- 
cles, and  innumerable  other  improvements  will  touch  the  work  at 
every  point.  Nor  is  the  American  Negro  any  longer  a  penniless  freed- 
man.  He  pays  taxes  on  property  to  the  value  of  8300,000,000.  He 
can  pay  his  way  to  Liberia :  but  he  needs  proper  attention  during  at 
least  the  first  year  of  his  stay  in  that  country ;  and  this  he  cannot  pro- 
vide for  himself.  He  cannot  be  deported  by  force  or  to  his  disadvan- 
tage; but,  if  the  friends  of  the  Negro  and  of  Colonization  would  follow 
a  reasonable  course  of  action,  Liberia  might  soon  become,  not  merely 
the  superior  of  the  African  colonies  of  the  European  Powers,  but  the 
civilized  centre  of  West  Africa,  to  which  the  material,  intellectual,  and 
social  interests  of  the  American  Negro  would  inevitably  draw  him  as 
rapidly  as  the  work  of  colonization  and  improvement  could  be  practi- 
cally carried  on.  An  exodus  of  the  race  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
To  give  the  American  Negro  an  honorable  and  practicable  alternative 
would,  however,  have  an  immediately  beneficial  effect,  and  would  tend 
to  relieve  local  pressure  whenever  it  became  acute. 

The  charges  commonly  brought  against  the  Negroes  of  the  West  In- 
dies have  little  application  to  Liberia,  which  is,  in  effect,  an  American 
colony  in  Africa.  The  West  Indian  Negroes  never  had  the  civilized 
experience,  or  contact  with  free  institutions,  by  which,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  of  slavery,  our  American  Negroes  have  been  greatly  advantaged. 
Instead  of  discarding  his  civilization,  the  colonist  in  Liberia  clings  even 
too  tenaciously  to  the  life  of  "  The  States. "  There  is  accordingly  a  strong 
preference  for  goods  of  American  manufacture,  now  but  partially  sup- 
plied by  way  of  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  In  the  days  of  sailing-ships 
the  United  States  had  nearly  all  the  trade  of  West  Africa ;  but  this  has 
been  largely  lost  on  account  of  the  readier  access  to  Europe  furnished 
by  the  various  lines  of  steamers.  A  sustained  Colonization  movement 
would  mean  the  establishment  of  direct  steam  communication  with  Li- 
beria ;  and  every  increase  in  the  population  would  add  to  the  volume  of 
commerce,  which  would  thus  effectively  cooperate  with  Colonization. 

The  success  of  the  earlier  work  of  Colonization  was  so  great  that  the 
societies  having  the  matter  in  charge  were  misled  to  the  inference  that 
it  had  reached  the  point  of  self -perpetuation,  and  that  they  needed  only 
to  supply  colonists.  This  proposition  would  have  appeared  too  unreason- 
able for  consideration,  had  the  conditions  been  better  understood.     Less 
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than  20,000  settlers  had  been  scattered  along  300  miles  of  coast-line, 
nowhere  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  an  effective  nucleus  of  civili- 
zation. 

Gradual  additions  to  established  settlements  might  be  made  und-er 
careful  supervision;  but  in  opening  each  new  colony  the  pioneer  work 
must  be  repeated.  The  Colonization  Society  may  accumulate  valuable 
experience,  and  hence  be  able  to  operate  at  increasing  advantage:  but 
the  forests  will  still  be  there ;  and  to  colonists  it  will  be  a  new  country. 
No  reasonable  precaution  may  be  relaxed;  for  health  and  life  itself,  no 
less  than  material  success,  depend  upon  continued  care  and  watchful- 
ness during  the  first  year  at  least.  Under  favorable  conditions,  and 
with  a  hopeful  future  in  sight,  the  colonists  will  strive  and  thrive ;  for 
in  Liberia,  as  elsewhere,  these  terms  are  synonymous.  Without  such 
conditions  Colonization  has  never  succeeded ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  it  ever  will.  To  create  and  maintain  the  requisite  facilities  will 
not  be  work  of  vast  expense,  but  requires  sympathetic  comprehension  of 
the  difficulties,  and  thorough  organization  for  attending  to  numberless 
details.  The  more  intelligent  of  the  colonists  will  soon  be  able  to  as- 
sist us ;  but  efficient  direction  must  always  be  at  hand. 

For  new  settlements  we  must  have  carefully  selected  emigrants,  each 
with  a  small  amount  of  cash  capital.  It  must  be  realized  that  they  are 
not  experienced  travellers ;  and  their  interests,  comfort,  and  safety  must 
be  considered  from  the  time  they  leave  their  homes  in  this  countr)^  On 
arrival  in  Liberia  they  should  be  taken  at  once  to  a  model  farm,  and 
given  something  to  do  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  food  and 
shelter,  so  as  not  to  draw  upon  their  reserve  funds.  On  this  farm  they 
will  learn  to  cultivate  and  make  use  of  the  native  food- crops,  while  be- 
coming acclimated  and  accustomed  to  their  new  home.  They  will  have 
time  to  select  their  land  and  begin  first  improvements,  thus  avoiding 
danger  from  exposure.  Necessary  supplies  and  building-materials  must 
be  on  hand  for  sale  to  colonists  at  low  prices.  There  must  be  a  carpen- 
ter, a  blacksmith,  and  representatives  of  other  trades,  with  their  tools 
and  facilities.     There  must  be  a  doctor,  a  church,  and  a  school. 

Detailed  plans  for  conducting  this  work  have  been  submitted  to  the 
several  Colonization  societies  and  have  met  with  their  approval.  An  ex- 
cellent site  for  such  a  settlement,  farm,  and  school  has  been  selected  at  Mt. 
Coffee,  about  thirty  miles  from  Monrovia.  A  clearing  has  been  made, 
fruit-trees  and  about  twelve  thousand  coffee-trees  have  been  planted, 
and  various  seeds  sown.  It  is  thus  possible  to  begin  at  once,  and 
on  a  larger  scale,  a  thorough  experiment  in  Colonization  in  the  original 
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sense  of  the  word,  but  with  modern  advantages  for  conducting  the  work. 
The  necessities  of  a  settlement,  in  the  way  of  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and 
other  shops,  are  to  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  on 
the  model  of  Hampton  Institute.  In  the  interest  of  such  an  undertaking 
trust  funds,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  about  $5,000,  are  available, — 
an  amount  insufficient  for  creating  and  conducting  such  an  institution, 
for  which  a  minimum  estimate  of  $8,000  has  been  made.  For  the  work 
of  Colonization  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  about  $12,000  a  year 
will  be  required ;  and  it  is  believed  that  proper  management  would  make 
possible  indefinite  expansion  with  but  little  increase  in  the  yearly  ex- 
pense. This  estimate  contemplates  a  staff  including  agents,  surveyors, 
physicians,  and  their  assistants,  in  addition  to  the  travelling  expenses 
necessary  in  conducting  a  settlement  which  would  soon  be  able  to  care 
for  five  hundred  colonists  yearly.  With  such  a  settlement  and  indus- 
trial school  once  in  operation,  experience,  facilities,  and  trained  assistants 
would  be  available;  so  that  the  work  could  be  rapidly  expanded  and 
made  largely,  if  not  entirely,  self-supporting,  allowing  the  opening  of 
other  settlements  with  but  slight  proportional  increase  of  expenditure.  . 

The  trust  funds  of  the  various  Colonization  Societies  were  contributed 
by  patriots  and  humanitarians  before  the  Civil  War  for  a  public  purpose 
which  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Those  who 
desire  to  do  so  have  still  the  right  to  join  these  historical  associations, 
and  give  them  the  practical  assistance  they  so  much  need.  The  pro- 
posed new  departure  touches  at  many  points  the  interests  of  patriotism, 
philanthropy,  and  Christian  missions,  and  has  the  tangible  evidence  of 
history  and  existing  fact  to  warrant  anticipations  of  wider  and  more  lasting 
influence  than  can  be  expected  from  many  enterprises  on  which  vast  sums 
of  money  are  annually  expended.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Negro, 
in  spite  of  the  advantage  he  has  received  from  contact  with  a  more  ad- 
vanced race,  will  make  better  progress  on  his  own  independent  basis  in  his 
own  new,  though  ancestral,  home.  A  few  thousands  have  already  done 
this,  in  the  face  of  needlessly  multiplied  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
a  carefully  and  honestly  conducted  Colonization  movement  might  avoid. 

In  opposition  to  these  suggestions,  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  an 
exodus  of  the  race  is  impossible,  that  the  people  will  not  go,  that  trans- 
portation could  not  be  furnished,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
The  practical  fact  (ascertained  by  careful  inquiry  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  recent  acute  disturbances)  is  that  a  properly  conducted  undertaking, 
in  which  the  more  intelligent  and  cautious  might  have  confidence,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  emigrants  as  fast  as  they  could  be  cared  for. 
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The  interests  of  Colonization  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  Negro 
in  this  country.  The  higher  intelligence,  sounder  judgment,  more  prac- 
tical training,  and  the  larger  amount  of  money  he  may  have,  the  better 
will  the  colonist  succeed. 

Colonization  is  not  deportation :  its  primary  object  is  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  an  American  colony,  which  our  Government  in  1847  re- 
fused to  own,  but  which  still  looks  upon  America  as  its  mother-coun- 
try, whence  it  expects  to  draw  civilization  and  population.  Liberia  will 
attract  emigrants  as  fast  as  she  can  give  them  a  satisfactory  welcome 
and  improved  conditions  of  life ;  but  it  is  neither  wise  nor  honest  to  try 
to  send  them  any  faster.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  settlements  which  might  be  simultaneously  conducted,  once  success 
had  been  demonstrated,  and  the  machinery  perfected  by  experience.  As 
long  as  there  are  people  who  will  pay  $50  (or  a  less  sum,  whatever  it 
may  be)  for  passage  to  Liberia,  ships  will  be  available.  Those  whose 
interest  in  such  a  plan  can  be  enlisted  only  by  the  claim  that  it  contains 
elements  of  completeness  need  not  turn  away,  but  should  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  Liberian  end  of  the  problem ;  remembering  that  America 
and  Africa — the  Negro  and  the  white  man — are  to  be  alike  advantaged 
by  the  attractions  which  the  Dark  Continent  may  be  able  to  offer. 

And  Liberia  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  Nature  has  provided  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  country,  well-watered  and  well-drained.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  Republic,  including  its  finest  regions,  is  still  unoccupied. 
By  a  compact  with  the  Liberian  Government,  at  the  time  of  its  assump- 
tion of  independence,  the  American  Colonization  Society  reserved  for 
purposes  of  settlement  half  the  public  land ;  so  that  this  undertaking 
need  not  be  complicated  by  any  difficulties  in  obtaining  grants.  More- 
over, the  Government  has  been  generous  in  providing  for  settlers  and 
investors.  The  building  of  highways  and  railroads  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  special  diiBQculty ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  all 
the  agencies  of  modern  progress  may  not  be  installed  and  utilized. 

African  Colonization  is,  then,  instead  of  a  demonstrated  failure,  an 
experiment  which,  considering  the  means  and  methods  by  which  it  has 
been  conducted,  gives  every  promise  of  success,  if,  with  modern  facili- 
ties, there  can  be  a  return  to  the  practical  policy  of  its  early  agents  in 
the  field.  In  African  Colonization  can  be  utilized,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  race,  all  the  civilized  acquirements  of  the  American 
Negro,  as  well  as  all  the  personal  and  financial  assistance  which  may  be 
forthcoming  through  patriotic,  philanthropic,  or  missionary  motives. 

O.  F.  Cook. 
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William  Gillette,  in  scolding  the  critic  of  a  town  where  "  Secret 
Service"  had  been  attacked,  says  that  newspapers  have  a  habit  of  "roast- 
ing "  good  performances  and  of  letting  poor  ones  down  easy.  There  are 
mercenary  motives  involved ;  but  there  is  also  one  principle  which  may 
be  used  as  a  partial  defence.  As  it  is  absurd  to  have  the  same  standard 
for  every  kind  of  performance,  the  person  who  goes  to  a  theatre  de- 
voted to  cheap  prices  and  cheap  performances  must  not  turn  on  the 
show  the  heavy  guns  he  would  use  on  Bernhardt  or  Salvini,  nor  apply 
to  farce,  vaudeville,  tragedy,  and  melodrama  the  same  foot-rule.  Every 
kind  of  art  breeds  its  own  standards ;  and  every  degree  of  excellence 
calls  for  its  own  rules  of  criticism,  which  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  ex- 
cellence. Thus  it  is  reasonable  to  condemn  in  "  Secret  Service  "  cer- 
tain qualities  which  in  a  poorer  play  would  be  merits. 

We  do  not  seek  the  highest  taste  in  vaudeville :  but  even  on  the 
variety  stage  the  human  appeal  is  profound ;  for  success  there  rests  on 
compliance  with  needs  more  or  less  common  to  us  all.  "  Tom,  my  Tom, 
you're  wounded."  "It's  only  a  scratch.  Tell  father,  dear  Rebecca, 
that  I  died  fighting  for  my  country,  and  that  my  only  regret  is  that 
I  have  not  another  life  to  give."  Or  suppose  a  couple  of  soubrettes, 
evidently  looked  upon  as  padding,  and  whose  names  are  inconspicuous 
on  the  programme,  are  brought  out  at  12.30,  when  scarcely  anybody 
is  in  the  house.  They  can  sing  just  a  little,  play  on  the  banjo  and  man- 
dolin just  a  little,  and  do  nothing  else :  but  one  is  a  brunette,  with  black 
curls  around  her  neck,  and  black  bows  on  her  velvet  trousers ;  and  she 
sings  a  harmless  song  about  the  gayety  of  city  life.  The  charm  of  the 
mere  feminine,  which  counts  for  much  on  the  Champs  Elys^es,  is  less 
certain  to  succeed  with  Anglo-Saxon  vaudeville  humanity  than  a  piece 
of  pure  and  homely  sentiment,  such  as  "  For  baby's  sake,  please  take 
me  home,"  answered  with 

"I  love  you— yes,  I  love  you — just  the  same, 
Although  you  fled,  and  have  disgraced  my  name ; 
Although  you  ran  off  with  another, 
You're  still  my  baby's  mother, 
And  I  love  you — yes,  I,  love  you — just  the  same." 
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The  man  who,  during  the  delivery  of  this  song,  falls  over  chairs, 
must  be  comprehended  also;  for  he  is  a  favorite  of  the  audience.  Our 
critic  should  see  deep  into  the  natural  history  of  elements  so  humble 
as  "chasers,"  or  continuous -performance  attractions  bunched  together  to 
get  rid  of  one  audience  to  make  room  for  another.  It  is  a  belief  of  mine 
that  the  profound  critic  will  study  our  stage  as  carefully  where  it  caters 
to  the  artisan  as  where  it  offers  more  pretentious  performances.  He  will 
probably  have  a  light  and  broad  as  well  as  an  earnest  way  of  taking 
the  theatre ;  and  he  will  see  it  counting  in  the  lives  of  artisans  as  surely 
as  in  the  lives  of  aristocrats.  Great  writers  have  now  and  then  stated 
it;  but  the  mass  of  men  do  not  remember  that  nothing  influences  us 
more  than  our  amusements.  If  Ibsen  happens  to  be  played,  or  Shake- 
speare, or  a  problem  play,  even  if  it  be  only  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
people  talk  about  an  educative  influence;  but  certainly  the  effect  of 
farces  and  mixed  concoctions  for  good  or  evil  is  not  less.  The  result 
of  morally  bad  conduct  in  plays  is  emphasized  altogether  too  much; 
while  the  effect  of  bad  art  is  less  generally  understood.  How  people 
quarrelled  years  ago  over  the  moral  influence  of  "A  Doll's  House"! 
Some  brought  up  ethical  questions  in  connection  with  "  John  Gabriel 
Borkman  " ;  and  few  mention  "  Ghosts  "  without  the  moral  aspect  upper- 
most. Bad  things  may  happen  in  good  art  without  harm ;  and  good 
things  presented  in  bad  art  may  work  injury.  When  bad  things  are 
given  with  bad  art  the  result  is  little  worse  than  it  would  be  if  those 
pieces  were  built  with  equal  vulgarity  in  defence  of  the  moral  law. 
All  this  is  true ;  and  it  is  true  that  artistic  standards  should  be  as  care- 
fully studied,  even  in  the  cheap  theatres,  as  moral  standards,  and  that 
each  kind  will  change  with  the  neighborhood  in  the  same  town.  The 
great  critic  will  see  each  in  its  place  in  the  civilization  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  It  needs  a  genius  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  as  surely  as  to  ana- 
lyze the  best;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  man  who  grasps  the  highest  will 
supplement  it  with  the  lowest. 

To  discuss  modern  art,  we  must  understand  modern  life.  Formerly 
the  upper  classes  were  mainly  considered.  To-day  we  are  all  mixed  in ; 
and  our  critic  should  see  what  ingredients  graphically  represent  the 
mixture.  In  his  mind  the  details  will  give  support  and  not  confusion 
to  the  whole ;  and  what  he  says  will  be  full  of  links  between  prosperity 
and  the  slums.  The  critic  who  is  to  mark  out  our  path  should  know 
the  audience,  from  gallery  to  parquet,  from  the  fashionable  theatre  to 
vaudeville.  He  should  see  it  with  an  eye  intimate  with  the  shapes  of 
beauty  which  have  always  given  immortality  to  truth ;  but  this  is  what 
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he  has  in  common  with  the  greatest  critics  of  the  past.  What  is  special 
to  him  is  his  knowledge  of  a  new  situation.  The  prophet  of  a  civiliza- 
tion in  which  every  stratum  of  the  public  has  a  voice,  his  first  duty  is 
to  comprehend  the  audiences  of  his  country ;  and  he  can  learn  as  much 
at  the  base  of  the  social  system  as  at  its  apex.  Eecognizing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  theatre  on  numbers  always  increasing,  and  noting  the  con- 
fusion of  standards  and  ideals  in  our  changing  civilization,  one  who 
has  convictions  to-day  should  be  moved  to  enforce  them.  The  public, 
with  all  its  vagaries,  has  tendencies  to  be  encouraged.  All  good  plays, 
foreign  or  native,  help  to  educate  the  public :  but  what  is  worth  most 
is  national;  for  only  by  being  national  can  high  art  reach  the  people. 
The  critic  needs  principles  drawn  from  all  times,  but  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  his  country;  and,  as  the  theatre  is  dormant  in  England 
and  America,  what  is  wanted  in  criticism  is  inspiration  rather  than 
completeness.  We  need  somebody  with  vigor  to  stir  us  to  the  love  of 
art. 

We  need  a  message ;  but  we  do  not  want  a  moralizer.  Above  all, 
we  cannot  use  a  prude.  As  long  as  coarseness  has  no  stronger  enemy 
than  prudery,  the  victory  will  be  certain.     Said  Mme.  Modjeska : 

"I  believe  that  the  stage,  in  order  to  be  a  factor  in  civilization  and  in  modern 
life,  cannot  be  treated  on  the  plan  of  a  kindergarten,  but  must  touch  all  vital  in- 
terests :  it  cannot  even  keep  entirely  aloof  from  the  delicate  subjects,  which,  though 
not  pleasant  to  talk  over  in  polite  society,  have  a  great  social  bearing.  But  there  is 
a  measure  in  everything.  All  depends  on  the  treatment ;  and  there  is  a  higher  in- 
stinct of  good  taste  and  of  nobler  ideal  which  ought  to  be  decisive." 

Imagination  and  beautiful  treatment  make  "  Measure  for  Measure  " 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  pandering  and  vulgar  treatment  make 
"  The  Conquerors  "  an  evil ;  and  commonplace  but  decent  treatment 
leaves  "  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  "  without  moral  influence.  One  of  the 
noblest  things  in  Modjeska's  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  is  the  honest, 
delicate  way  in  which  she  delivers  her  lines,  even  where  they  are  most 
outspoken,  and  shows  by  her  acting  that  treatment  is  everything.  She 
leaves  in  passages  that  would  frighten  actors  and  managers  who  stand 
for  indecency ;  and  she  says  them,  and  acts  the  scenes  in  which  they 
occur,  with  elevation.  The  innocent,  who  sits  in  cherubic  satisfaction 
through  some  of  our  comedies,  may  have  the  occasional  wisdom  of 
babes  and  sucklings,  but  is  stupid  for  every-day  use.  Misdirected  in- 
nocence has  much  dramatic  decjeneration  to  answer  for. 

A  criticism  consisting  of  fleeting  impressions  without  a  body  of  set- 
tled thought  cannot  strike  the  heavier  blows.     It  is  frequently  praised 
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by  untrained  sceptics,  who  frisk  upon  the  impossibility  of  knowledge. 
When  Pope,  they  argue,  says  that  Shakespeare's  characters  are  indi- 
viduals, and  Johnson,  that  they  are  types ;  when  such  a  man  as  Hume 
emits  imbecility  about  the  same  poet;  when  everybody  contradicts 
everybody  else,  a  reasonable  man  will  be  content  to  give  what  these 
dilettanti  call,  with  no  cogent  reason,  his  "impressions,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  more  connected  opinions.  An  extreme  defender  of  serious  an- 
alysis, Lessing,  believed  that  criticism  had  raised  him  from  the  ordinary 
level  to  something  very  near  genius.  Each  kind  of  comment  has  its 
difficulties ;  but  each  also  has  its  value, — the  formal  and  accurate  trea- 
tise, the  erratic  impression,  or  the  pregnant  sentence  of  a  Goethe,  recon- 
ciling diverging  truths  and  making  of  two  thoughts  not  a  third  thought, 
"but  a  star."  Even  the  scholars  unearth  fruitful  details;  and  w^hile 
Voltaire  is  laboriously  expoimding  history,  against  a  work  of  art  in 
which  historical  accuracy  is  irrelevant,  he  drops  one  of  those  sentences 
which  brighten  and  clarify  for  ages  after  the  accompanying  dulness  is 
forgotten.  It  is  the  useful  that  lives,  the  futile  being  interred  with 
or  before  the  bones  of  its  author. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  evil  among  our  critics  of  to-day  that  the 
sound  rule,  that  good  is  to  be  sought  in  everything  and  evil  left  to  its 
OAvn  destruction,  is  often  used  to  excuse  dramatic  columns  that  read 
like  press  agents'  puffery.  Severity  and  enthusiasm  cannot  be  wisely 
separated.  "Praise,  praise,  praise,"  exclaims  the  leader  of  the  contem- 
porary English  stage,  the  man  who  reads  no  hostile  comment,  but  some- 
times commits  laudatory  notices  to  memory.  Taking  criticism  as  it 
is  to-day,  Mr.  Pinero  loses  little  by  confining  his  attention  to  the  "  Min- 
ing Journal  " ;  but  his  sensitiveness,  even  in  our  present  conditions, 
probably  deprives  him  of  gain  from  an  occasional  hint.  A  critic  of 
any  weight  must  consider  both  sides  of  the  shield.  Some  things  are 
too  gross  for  blame ;  but  the  more  highly  developed  and  skilfully  fin- 
ished an  art  becomes,  the  more  needful  it  is  to  reveal  any  flaws  in  its 
foundation.  Total  lack  of  art,  if  not  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  is 
at  least  comparatively  innocuous ;  while  some  skill  based  on  ignorance 
or  pretence  becomes  worse  in  proportion  to  its  excellence.  In  estimat- 
ing Sardou  it  would  be  treachery  to  describe  his  technical  adroitness 
without  contrasting  it  with  his  meagre  substance.  An  illuminating 
judgment  of  Ibsen  would  reveal  caverns  and  elevations  of  equal  promi- 
nence. The  common  talk  against  didacticism  is  aimed  at  irrelevant 
moralizing,  but  occasionally  strikes  at  necessary  lessons.  To  wage  war 
upon  evil,  although  not  the  highest  duty,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
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dramatic  critic,  whom  Mr.  Shaw  has  called  the  policeman  of  the  stage. 
Primus  sapientice  gradus  est  falsa  intelligere  ;  secundus  vera  cognoscere. 
Lessing,  who  quoted  the  maxim,  used  the  first  step  freely,  as  the  situa- 
tion before  him  demanded  destruction ;  but  he  was  able  to  mount  to  the 
second.  To-day  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  rubbish  which  clogs 
the  drama  is  an  indispensable  foundation  for  a  discriminating  praise  of 
the  germs  of  beauty  struggling  in  the  heap. 

Of  the  materials  with  which  the  dramatic  critic  deals  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  play ;  and  of  the  play  the  heart  is  the  theme.  Treatment 
in  mass  and  in  detail  needs  attention ;  but  only  pedantry  subordinates 
the  story  to  any  of  its  decorations.  In  these  days  of  encroaching  natu- 
ralism, we  need  to  use  our  knowledge  that  a  drama  means  an  action ;  that 
a  play  is  divided  into  acts ;  and  that  players  are  actors.  A  motionless 
photograph  is  not  a  drama;  nor  can  any  ornament  atone  for  mediocrity 
in  the  fable.  "  Each  art  ought  to  produce  not  any  chance  pleasure,  but 
the  pleasure  proper  to  it."  Many  cultivated  critics  have  no  idea  of 
what  constitutes  a  play.  They  extract  literary  or  sociological  qualities, 
as  if  its  very  soul  were  not  theatrical.  While  Dr.  Johnson's  likeness 
of  the  creature,  who  tried  to  recommend  Shakespeare  with  isolated  pas- 
sages, to  him  who  brought  a  brick  as  a  sample  of  his  house  is  over- 
drawn, it  stands  on  truth.  Texture  does  have  its  meaning ;  and  there 
are  tempting  possibilities  for  working  out  the  relation  between  the  de- 
tails of  style  and  the  whole.  But  that  opportunity  is  subordinate.  The 
first  requisite  of  criticism  is  a  grasp  of  the  larger  truths  about  dramatic 
conception.  Such  standards  could  not  be  more  needed  than  they  are  at 
a  period  in  which  the  absence  of  law  is  a  boast,  and  many  speak  as  if 
knowledge  of  the  past  were  obstructive  to  originality.  The  critic  may 
be  as  broad  as  the  author  of  the  lines  which  accept  all  species  of  art, 
hoTs  le  gens  ennuyeuoc  ;  but  he  must  know  the  species  of  art,  and  what 
falls  outside  of  them.  Knowledge  means  regularity.  The  innocent 
theatregoer  believes  that  his  pleasure  will  be  dimmed  by  dissection. 
The  critic  begins  with  emotions,  takes  them  to  pieces,  and  puts  them 
together  again.  His  final  impression  is  immediate  and  aesthetic,  rather 
than  analytic ;  but,  because  he  has  studied  in  the  past,  it  is  regulated 
and  firm. 

Criticism  of  acting,' although  it  has  always  been  fragmentary,  is  a 
preliminary  to  judgment  of  the  play.  Unless  we  can  recognize  what  is 
furnished  by  the  actor,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  playwright's  contri- 
bution. The  average  observer  praises  fortuitously  the  player  or  the 
author;  and  even  the  shrewdest  critic  finds  trouble  in  separating  the 
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two  elements.  Systematic  standards  for  acting  do  not  exist.  Hamlet 
expounded  a  few  wise  but  not  exact  rules.  Lessing  began  with  the  in- 
tention of  writing  broadly  about  acting ;  but,  after  a  few  of  the  best  sug- 
gestions ever  made,  he  gloomily  admitted  the  hopelessness  of  his  attempt. 
Lewes  started  out  to  remedy  this  dearth  of  acting  rules,  but  accom- 
plished little.  Of  living  critics,  Sarcey  throws  the  most  light  on  the 
player's  art;  but  his  flashes  have  little  organization.  In  the  drama 
laws  can  be  enforced ;  but  on  acting  little  of  general  application  can  be 
said.  The  best  aid  to  criticism  of  acting  is  acquaintance  with  actors. 
Their  opinions  are  scattered  and  contradictory,  but  technical,  exact,  and 
clear.  In  large  theories  they  are  not  rich ;  but  their  working  rules  are 
the  soundest  basis  for  the  construction  of  such  theories,  and  the  great- 
est aid  to  a  just  estimate  of  their  performances. 

A  number  of  actors,  berating  a  critic  for  a  hostile  notice,  picked  out 
one  injustice  after  another,  until  finally  one  said,  "  Yes ;  but  he  was 
there."  Being  there  is  a  thing  by  which  they  set  great  store,  and  means 
something  real,  almost  profound.  A  first  night  is  everything  to  them. 
They  live  for  weeks  ahead  with  their  whole  beings  fixed  on  those  three 
hours.  What  happens  then  and  there  is  of  overpowering  moment.  A 
critic  who  goes  away  and  writes  as  if  he  had  not  entered  into  the  event 
with  any  interest  seems  to  them  unfair  and  chilling.  He  may  write  an 
admirable  article,  full  of  keen  analysis  of  the  play  itself;  but  if  "he 
wasn't  there  "  he  might,  from  the  actor's  point  of  view,  as  well  have 
written  from  the  printed  book.  They  want  his  comment  to  be  alive 
with  the  occasion.  A  part  of  being  there  is  to  give  attention  to  what, 
from  the  broader  literary  point  of  view,  is  of  little  importance.  Why 
should  a  lover  of  Goethe,  Molifere,  and  Shakespeare,  after  a  production 
of  one  of  their  plays,  be  as  much  interested  in  the  conception  that  all  the 
little  actors  had  of  all  the  minor  characters  as  he  is  in  the  central  ideas 
and  the  more  general  aspects  ?  Why  shouldn't  he  dismiss  in  a  few  lines 
even  the  actor  who  played  Hamlet,  and  tell  what  he  thinks  about  the 
part?     If  he  does,  no  actor  will  say  that  he  "was  there." 

Another  thing  which  shows  this  interest  in  the  first  night  and  in  the 
performance,  rather  than  in  the  whole  field  of  literature  and  the  drama, 
is  attention  to  other  details — the  way  this  scene  went  off;  how  A  killed 
B's  effect ;  what  idea  the  costumes  gave  of  the  period,  or  the  scenery  of 
the  place.  It  is  what  you  see  and  hear  that  night,  not  what  you  know 
and  remember,  that  the  actors  want :  for  their  fate  is  to  live  for  the  au- 
dience ;  and  the  audience  goes  there  with  its  eyes  and  ears,  lives  in  the 
present,  and  has  no  theories.     The  critic  who  is  worth  most  to  the  actor 
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and  the  manager  feels  the  pulse  of  this  audience,  whatever  he  may  have 
in  the  background.  He  is  no  more  independent  of  it  than  the  actor  is. 
It  helps  him,  among  other  advantages,  to  limit  the  personal  equation. 
How  difficult  it  is  not  to  enjoy  some  actors  in  everything !  How  im- 
possible to  endure  others  in  anything !  As  we  must  know  what  belongs 
to  the  playwright  and  what  to  the  player,  so  we  must  trace  results  to 
the  actor's  understanding  or  misconception,  to  his  voice,  his  magnet- 
ism, his  gestures,  or  his  beauty.  To  the  public  the  importance  of  the 
source  is  slight;  but  the  actor  himself  feels  injustice  so  bitterly  that  a 
humane  critic  struggles  for  impersonal  standards — standards  not  arbi- 
trary, for  they  must  allow  scope  for  various  interpretations,  yet  clear 
and  strict,  revealing  error  and  discord  as  well  as  truth  and  beauty. 

First  in  permanent  importance  among  critics  of  the  drama  have 
been  those  who  extracted  the  essence  of  an  already  living  art ;  describ- 
ing, and  thereby  fixing,  laws  in  successful  practice,  which  are  thus  often 
preserved  and  obeyed  long  after  the  impulse  from  which  they  sprung  is 
dead.  The  philosopher  whose  dramatic  criticism  was  so  overshadowing 
that  later  attempts  have  been  largely  comment  on  him,  was  not  so  much 
an  originating  mind  as  the  spokesman  of  a  drama  flourishing  on  prin- 
ciples understood  by  the  public,  and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
its  successors.  For  that  reason  Aristotle's  conclusions  can  no  more  be 
overthrown  than  the  works  of  art  whose  essence  they  distilled.  They 
can  be  supplemented  or  ignored ;  but  as  they  are  the  succinct  announce- 
ment of  rules  which  proved  so  fertile,  they  will  influence  our  minds  as 
long  as  we  care  for  the  highest  drama  of  antiquity.  How  might  the 
story  of  our  stage  be  altered  if  some  equal  mind  had  analyzed  the  Eliza- 
bethans; extracting  from  the  plays  and  the  audiences  a  full  system, 
where  to-day  the  ordinary  scholar  picks  up  fragments.  With  such  a 
manual  in  the  world,  explaining  with  condensed  vigor  the  practice  of 
Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Peele,  which  perhaps  was  elaborated 
in  Mermaid  Tavern  talk,  posterity,  for  good  or  ill,  would  have  lighted 
more  fires  from  that  brief  burst  of  genius. 

Among  critics  of  another  sort,  who,  instead  of  accepting  and  ex- 
plaining the  drama  about  them,  attack  it,  Diderot  and  Lessing  are  first, 
— the  Frenchman  an  original  and  disordered  genius ;  the  German,  with 
less  brilliancy  and  initiative,  a  sounder  and  more  assimilative  thinker. 
Each  was  a  reformer ;  and  each  did  much  to  cause  a  revolution  from  the 
standards  of  Boileau  and  Voltaire :  but  Diderot  had  no  model  for  the 
bourgeois  tragedy  which  he  wished  to  substitute ;  while  Lessing  battered 
the  French  classicists  with  the  English  Elizabethans.     Partly  for  this 
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reason,  Diderot's  fertile  mind  was  often  erratic  in  its  guesses ;  but  Les- 
sing,  studying  one  successful  drama  while  he  attacked  another,  seldom 
strayed.  On  the  whole,  however,  not  firmness  and  permanence,  but 
energy  and  vivacity,  are  likely  to  mark  the  revolutionary  critic.  More 
truth  can  always  be  put  into  the  statement  of  what  is  good;  but  there 
is  a  sharpness  of  its  own  in  the  exposition  of  what  is  bad.  Voltaire's 
explanations  of  his  own  principles  are  almost  forgotten;  while  we  re- 
member the  picturesque  nonsense  with  which  he  attacked  Shakespeare. 
Brilliant  errors  make  men  think ;  and  there  is  more  truth  in  the  aber- 
rations of  great  men  than  in  the  sanity  of  mediocrity.  When  Dr.  John- 
son gave  his  reasons  for  putting  Shakespeare's  comedy  above  his  tragedy 
he  talked  foolishly,  but  suggestively.  Eight  or  wrong,  the  occasional 
criticisms  of  genius  are  of  lasting  interest.  Whether  they  be  as  solid 
as  Goethe  or  as  partial  as  Hugo,  they  make  us  enjoy  ideas;  and  they 
make  thought  a  reality. 

If  I  were  to  risk  on  a  particular  illustration  this  general  ideal  of 
the  dramatic  criticism  most  keenly  invited  by  the  theatre  of  to-day, 
Lessing  would  include  most  of  it.  Although  we  need  in  that  field  any- 
body of  any  guiding  force,  what  is  above  all  fit  is  a  genius  who  re- 
ceives the  ideas  about  him  in  a  large  and  catholic  spirit,  and  sorts  and 
judges  them  with  wisdom  and  force.  He  should  be,  above  all,  human — 
a  mirror  which  reflects,  although  it  corrects,  the  average  mind  of  man. 
Thus  can  the  public  most  readily  receive  the  seeds  of  truth,  and  thus 
can  most  be  done  by  the  critic  to  leaven  the  great  whole  which  now 
controls  and  almost  crushes  the  theatre.  Lessing  knew  the  technical 
side  of  his  subject  so  well  that  the  first  two  acts  of  "  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm  "  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  German,  unsurpassed  among 
that  country's  dramas  in  constructive  skill;  but  whatever  Lessing  knew 
was  sunk  in  his  knowledge  of  life.  He  was  a  moralist,  a  national  psy- 
chologist. His  scholarship  interested  him  only  for  its  human  aspect, — 
for  the  light  it  threw  on  the  actual  public  in  front  of  him.  He  cared 
little  for  the  narrow  beauties  of  style.  He  plunged  always  to  the  deep- 
est general  interest,  with  that  profound  common  sense  which  reached 
a  nation. 

The  task  of  the  critic  is  enlarged  by  universal  half -education,  but 
not  rendered  hopeless.  Hereafter,  if  he  is  to  have  real  influence,  he 
must,  like  the  dramatist,  appeal  at  once  to  gallery  and  parquet.  To  do 
that,  his  moral  wisdom  must  leaven  all  he  knows,  making  him  a  brother 
to  the  simplest  auditor.  Can  the  present  opportunity  for  such  a  spirit 
be  overrated  ?     The  degeneracy  of  our  stage  is  almost  universally  as- 
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cribed  to  the  controlling  influence  of  the  crowd.  To  reach  them,  to  do 
a  little  to  kindle  their  minds  and  ideas,  is  as  high  a  mission  as  is  offered 
to  criticism  to-day.  Their  critic  must  be  humble.  He  must  submit, 
sympathize,  and  understand,  in  order  to  lead.  By  despising  superficial 
forms,  and  looking  into  the  heart  of  the  drama,  Lessing  saw  that  Shake- 
speare, for  generations  contrasted  with  the  Greeks,  was,  in  the  larger 
view,  more  like  Sophocles  than  any  modern  dramatist.  "With  a  simple 
and  determined  mind,  opening  itself  to  every  appeal  of  human  nature, 
Lessing  almost  alone  undermined  the  narrow  intellectual  influence  of 
French  classicism  in  Germany,  and  prepared  his  countrymen  for  a  home- 
made reality  which  reached  its  height  before  Schiller  died,  and  breathes 
in  the  Fatherland  to-day. 

What  would  be  the  value  of  a  man  who  could  tell  England  and 
America  so  clearly  what  they  want?  Only  he  must  not  be  an  aristo- 
crat, or  a  pedant,  but  a  large  human  being,  with  a  firm  stomach,  who 
knows  and  loves  the  people.  Norman  Hapgood. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSIA. 

It  is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  give,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages, 
a  sketch  of  Russia's  economic  condition;  and  the  undertaking  is  still 
further  complicated  by  the  fact,  that  I  do  not  know  how  much  acquaint- 
ance with  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  reader  I  am  justified  in  assuming. 
All  things  considered,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  direct  attention  to  a 
few  points  only, — chiefly  those  which  are  most  deeply  agitating  Russian 
circles  at  the  present  moment,  and  which  refer  to  Russia's  economic 
development  during  the  recent  past. 

The  industrial  development  of  Russia  has  of  late  been  progressing 
with  rapid  strides.  In  support  of  my  statement,  I  shall  present  a  series 
of  figures  which  will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Reference  Book  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
just  published — "  Mercantile-Industrial  Russia" — shows  38,401  factories 
in  Russia,  with  a  gross  product  valued  at  2,745,345,000  rubles,  and  em- 
ploying 1,742,001  workmen.'  In  1893  there  were  only  1,400,000 
workmen;  so  that,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  the  number  of  workmen 
increased  by  more  than  340,000,  or  more  than  24  per  cent.  Thus  the 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  workmen  was  8  per  cent;  while  the 
population  increased  at  the  rate  of  1.5  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  growth  of  Russia  in  a  few  individual  in- 
dustries. In  1890  the  output  of  the  iron-mines  (for  the  whole  Empire) 
amounted  to  48,700,000  poods';  in  1891  it  was  119,500,000  poods; 

^  Only  those  establishments  are  taken  into  account  whose  yearly  product  is  valued 
at  not  less  than  1,000  rubles,  or  which  employ  not  less  than  16  workmen,  or  where 
mechanical  motive  power  is  used. 

'The  Russian  pood  equals  36.07  United  States  pounds. 
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while  in  1895  it  reached  178,500,000  poods.  The  smelting  of  pig- 
iron  rose  from  24,960,000  poods,  the  average  from  1871-1880,  to 
73,300,000  poods  in  1891-5,  and  to  113,980,000  poods  in  1897.  In 
the  South  of  Eussia  in  1887  there  were  only  5  blast-furnaces,  in  which 
about  4,000,000  poods  of  pig-iron  were  smelted;  in  1890,  9  furnaces 
were  in  operation,  and  the  output  had  risen  to  13,228,000  poods ;  and  in 
1893  there  were  13  furnaces,  with  an  output  of  19,868,000  poods. 
From  that  date,  with  the  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  South,  the  work- 
ing of  the  iron-mines  proceeded  so  energetically  that  in  1897  the  number 
of  blast-furnaces  had  risen  to  25,  and  the  output  of  iron  to  46,182,000 
poods.  During  1898  the  iron  industry  made  such  progress  that  the 
quantity  of  iron  smelted  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  reached  29,000,000 
poods ;  and  for  the  whole  year  the  output  is  estimated  at  more  than  60,- 
000,000  poods.  In  the  present  year  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of 
blast-furnaces  will  reach  43,  of  which  35  will  be  working^  and  the  out- 
put is  expected  to  reach  about  88,000,000  poods. 

The  development  of  the  iron  industry  in  Eussia  is  greatly  impeded 
by  the  regulations  affecting  mining.  There  the  owner  of  any  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  its  interior ;  and  such 
conditions  are  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the  mines.  Taking 
advantage  of  their  right  of  possession,  the  owners  of  the  iron-mines  of 
Krivoy  Eog  (Crooked  Horn),  in  the  South  of  Eussia,  demand  very  large 
sums  for  the  right  of  working  them ;  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  price 
of  mining  products.  The  peasant  village  communities,  which  are  also 
land-owners  in  this  locality,  sometimes  impose  exacting  conditions  upon 
the  renting  of  a  parcel  of  land  for  mining,  as,  for  example,  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  not  build  a  railway  for  transportation  of  the  ore,  but  that 
the  privilege  of  all  transportation  shall  be  given  to  the  members  of  the 
village  society  at  a  fixed  rate, — a  rate  more  than  double  the  ordinary 
rate  for  transportation  by  rail.  Such  conditions  are  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  Eussia  as  well. 

The  oil  industry  also  has  developed  with  great  rapidity.  In  1870, 
1,704  poods  were  produced;  in  the  period  1871-80,  10,891  poods  an- 
nually; during  1881-90  the  annual  product  was  104,160  poods;  in 
1891-95,  337,745  poods;  in  1896,  423,943  poods;  and  in  1897,  in 
Baku  alone,  442,500  poods.  So,  in  the  course  of  twenty-seven  years, 
the  output  of  oil  increased  more  than  three  hundredfold ;  while  the  price 
diminished  sixfold  (from  45  kopeks'  in  1870  to  7.7  kopeks  in  1897)  ! 

^  100  kopeks  =  1  ruble  =  77  cents  United  States  money  (theoretically  :  in  prac- 
tice, about  50  cents  on  the  average). 
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The  product  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry  rose  from  259,000,000 
rubles  in  1885  to  338,700,000  rubles  in  1890,  and  to  531,300,000  in 
1896.  Glass-manufacturing  increased  from  8,300,000  rubles  in  1880 
to  19,500,000  rubles  in  1896.  The  output  of  coal  increased  from  112,- 
500,000  poods,  the  average  for  the  period  1871-80,  to  465,900,000 
poods  in  1891-95,  and  to  565,000,000  poods  in  1896.  The  building 
of  machinery  was  estimated  at  56,400,000  rubles  in  1880,  and  at  136,- 
400,000  rubles  in  1896. 

I  think  these  examples  are  sufficient  to  characterize  the  rate  of 
Eussia's  development  during  recent  years.  Let  us  now  see  to  what 
extent  Eussia's  home  production  meets  her  domestic  demands. 

In  many  factory  and  mill  products,  the  percentage  of  the  home  de- 
mand supplied  by  importations  has  constantly  decreased.  In  cotton 
goods  imports  decreased  from  16.3  per  cent  in  1860  to  1.4  per  cent  in 
1892;  in  woollen  yarns,  from  89.5  per  cent  in  1860  to  12.7  per  cent  in 
1892;  in  woollen  goods,  from  11  per  cent  in  1860  to  4. 3  per  cent  in  1892; 
in  linen  thread,  from  7.6  per  cent  in  1860  to  0.8  per  cent  in  1892;  in 
linen  goods,  from  46.3  per  cent  in  1867  to  6.7  per  cent  in  1892;  in 
silk  stuffs,  from  53.5  per  cent  to  17.7  per  cent;  in  chemical  products 
and  dyes,  from  69.8  per  cent  in  1856  to  55.1  per  cent  in  1892;  in  ma- 
chinery, from  52.2  per  cent  in  1867  to  30.8  per  cent  in  1892;  in  sugar, 
from  50  per  cent  in  1860  to  nil  in  1892;  in  oil,  from  20.0  per  cent  in 
1867  to  nil  in  1892. 

The  consumption  of  pig-iron  in  Eussia  in  1883  was  estimated  at 
43,800,000  poods,  66.9  per  cent  of  which  was  supplied  by  Eussia;  but 
in  1893  it  was  79,900,000  poods,  88.3  per  cent  of  which  was  home 
product.  As  far  as  iron  is  concerned,  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1883  are  26,000,000  poods,  of  which  75.6  per  cent  was  Eussian  prod- 
uct, and  in  1893,  35,000,000  poods,  of  which  85.5  per  cent  was  pro- 
duced in  Eussia.  The  consumption  of  steel  rose  from  13,800,000  poods 
in  1883  to  39,800,000  poods  in  1893.  Of  this,  home  production  sup- 
plied 9.7  per  cent  in  1883,  and  96.7  per  cent  in  1893.  The  consump- 
tion of  coal  rose  from  374,800,000  poods  in  1883  to  569,000,000  poods 
in  1893;  64.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  demand  in  the  former  year,  and 
81.5  per  cent  in  the  latter,  having  been  supplied  by  the  home  product. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  product  plays  an  increasing  part  in 
supplying  the  demand  for  copper:  10.6  per  cent  in  1860;  40.9  per 
cent  in  1867;  64.7  per  cent  in  1876;  46.3  per  cent  in  1885;  and  65.6 
per  cent  in  1892. 

Eailways  are  extending  at  a  rapid  pace.     Thus,  up  to  November  1, 
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1898,  the  entire  railway  system  open  for  travel  amounted  to  42,669 
versts,^  in  addition  to  which  10,459  versts  were  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  construction-permits  had  been  issued  for  3,087  more.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications  has  in  view  a 
plan  for  constructing  3,600  additional  versts.  Eailways  are  rapidly  dis- 
integrating the  former  natural  economic  state  of  Eussia :  in  the  words 
of  one  investigator,  "  they  represent  so  many  nails  driven  into  the  coffin 
of  Eussian  economy.'* 

In  the  fourteen  years  from  1880  to  1894  the  freight  traffic  on  the 
railways  of  Eussia  increased  two  and  one-half -fold.  In  the  same  period 
the  transportation  of  grain  increased  two  and  one-half -fold ;  of  salt,  two- 
fold; of  oil,  thirteenf old ;  and  of  coal,  threefold. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  rapid  building  of  new  lines,  and  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  the  old  ones,  the  railways  seem  unable  to  cope  with 
the  freight  traffic,  which  increases  year  by  year.  The  newspapers  are 
constantly  informing  us  of  freight  blockades  on  this  line  or  that;  and 
sometimes  freight  is  delayed  for  several  months.  Of  late  the  capacity 
of  the  railways  for  carrying  freight  has  still  further  decreased,  because 
the  new  reduced  passenger  tariff  has  coma  into  force.  In  consequence 
of  this  tariff,  passenger  traffic  has  been  augmented  43  per  cent,  so 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  passenger 
trains  at  the  expense  of  freight  trains.  Indeed,  to  avoid  delay,  it  has 
become  necessary  on  several  railways  to  construct  parallel  lines.  More- 
over, the  demand  for  cars  has  become  so  great  that  the  Eussian  car-shops 
are  unable  to  execute  all  the  orders ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  inade- 
quate number  of  cars,  the  passengers  are  compelled  to  submit  to  incon- 
veniently tight  packing.  Not  long  ago  the  head  of  the  Government 
railways  said  plainly  that,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  cars,  no  further 
development  of  passenger  facilities  was  to  be  thought  of  in  Eussia,  and 
that  the  railways  were  unable  to  cope  with  even  their  present  traffic. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  many  years  ago,  when  the  Ural 
Eailway  was  built, — in  the  very  heart  of  the  Eussian  iron-producing  in- 
dustry, at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  (Mount  of  Blessing), — the  rails  laid  down 
were  made  in  Belgium  of  Belgian  iron.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
Eussia  was  almost  entirely  lacking  in  railways  and  that  in  Western 
Siberia,  on  the  frontier  of  Eussia,  broken  dams  were  repaired  with  flour 
because  means  of  transportation  for  proper  material  did  not  exist  1  Now, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  domestic  demand  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Eussian  product. 

'  A  verst  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 
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The  progress  of  Eussian  industry  might  have  been  still  greater  if 
there  had  not  been  established  that  very  high,  indeed  almost  prohibitive, 
Customs  tariff,  which,  instead  of  serving  as  an  inducement  to  production, 
creates  apathy  among  Eussian  manufacturers  by  assuring  them  in  ad- 
vance almost  fabulous  dividends.  By  reason  of  this  high  Protection, 
Eussian  manufacturers  have  no  incentive  to  introduce  technical  improve- 
ments. Lulled  to  repose  by  high  dividends,  they  consider  it  their  duty, 
at  the  very  first  hint  of  possible  competition,  to  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  the  tariff.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  invasion  of  Eussia 
by  foreign  capital  appears  very  desirable, — a  matter  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  later  on.  If  foreign  merchandise  cannot,  in  original 
form,  penetrate  the  Chinese  Wall  which  our  high  tariff  presents,  it 
nevertheless  makes  its  way  to  us  in  the  form  of  money,  which,  being 
here  converted  into  merchandise,  creates  competition  for  our  manufac- 
turers, who  are  suffering  from  a  hypertrophy  of  profits.  All  Eussian 
consumers  suffer  quite  absurdly  from  excessive  Protection,  and  pay  vast 
sums  to  the  manufacturers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Eussian  agricul- 
tural industry  suffers,  because  of  the  high  duties  on  many  articles  which 
agriculture  requires  for  its  development. 

By  reason  of  the  high  duty  on  iron  (30  kopeks,  gold,  per  pood,  on 
pig-iron),  the  price  does  not  fall.  In  1876,  iron  in  bars  sold  at  the 
Nijni-Novgorod  Fair  for  1  ruble  36  kopeks  to  1  ruble  75  kopeks  a 
pood,  and  in  1894  for  1  r.  30  k.  to  2  r.  35  k. ;  sheet  iron,  in  1876, 
for  2  r.  40  k.  to  3  r.  20  k.,  and  in  1894,  for  2  r.  to  4  r.  40  k. ;  boiler- 
iron,  in  1876,  2  r.  40  k.  to  3  r.,  and  in  1894,  2  r.  to  3  r. ;  steel,  in 
1876,  1  r.  95  k.  to  4  r.  80  k.,  and  in  1894,  1  r.  90  k.  to  3  r.  50  k. 

The  Eussian  people  pay  as  much  as  100,000,000  rubles  a  year  for 
iron  alone,  and,  therefore,  cannot  use  as  much  iron  as  they  really  need. 

The  high  tariff  on  iron  compels  the  peasant  to  till  the  soil  with 
his  antediluvian  plough,  to  harrow  it  with  dry  wood,  to  reap  the 
grain  with  his  hands,  to  winnow  it  by  the  breezes,  to  grind  it,  if  not 
in  domestic  mortar  or  cask,  in  a  windmill  which  contains  not  a  single 
iron  nail,  and,  finally,  even  to  avoid  using  the  macadam  highway,  on 
which  he  does  not  like  to  drive  homeward,  with  his  unshod  horse  and 
his  un- tired  cart,  risking  both  himself  and  his  horse.  This  is  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  one  Eussian  investigator.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican reader,  I  may  add,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  iron, 
it  is  not  uncommon,  in  a  Eussian  village,  to  meet  with  a  wooden  lock ! 
Of  course,  Eussia  cannot  refuse  to  protect  her  industry ;  but  the  lower- 
ing of  the  tariff  would  be  beneficial  to  her  industrial  development,  on 
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the  one  hand,  by  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments, and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people,  and  thus  extending  the  domestic  market  for  the  products  of 
Eussian  industry.  In  1893  the  consumption  of  iron  in  Eussia  jper 
capita  was  0.8  pood.  In  1897  it  was  1.31  poods,  as  against  7  poods 
in  England.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  pig  and  other  iron  is  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance  to  the  entire  population  of  Eussia.  For  exam- 
ple, the  cost  of  rails  in  Eussia  in  1894-5  was  from  1  r.  80  k.  to  2  r. 
per  pood. 

By  reason  of  the  high  Customs  duties,  industry  itself  suffers.  Thus, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  iron,  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  set 
up  mills  in  Eussia.  The  construction  and  fitting  of  a  flour-mill  costs, 
with  us,  50  per  cent  more  than  in  Germany;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  20 
kopeks  duty  on  flour,  we  should  have  had,  says  one  investigator  (writing 
in  1897),  American  flour  on  the  St.  Petersburg  market  for  the  last  two 
years,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  exporting  vast  quantities  of 
wheat.  Without  the  duty,  the  flour-mills  could  not  have  worked,  owing 
to  the  great  cost  of  the  machinery  and  appurtenances.  If  the  establish- 
ment of  flour-mills  were  cheaper,  it  would  become  possible  for  us  to 
export  flour;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a 
duty  on  that  article.  Tinware  is  subject  to  a  duty  which  increases  the 
cost  of  producing  tin  cans  to  such  a  degree  that  the  exportation  of  meats 
and  preserves  from  Eussia  is  rendered  impossible.  American  cans,  with 
the  meat,  cost  less  in  London  than  the  empty  cans  in  Eussia ! 

Owing  to  the  very  high  tariff,  good  winnowing-machines  and  sorters 
for  cleaning  the  grain  are  absolutely  unattainable  by  poor  producers, 
who  form  the  vast  majority  in  Eussia;  and  a  great  deal  is  lost  through 
imperfect  cleaning.  In  1890,  in  an  exportation  of  182,000,000  poods, 
we  lost — according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Eadtzich — 20  kopeks  a 
pood,  simply  as  a  consequence  of  the  lower  prices  for  our  badly  cleaned 
grain.  This  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  more  than  36,000,000 
rubles. 

Among  5,000,000  spindles  there  is  not  a  single  Eussian  spindle. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  cost  of  establishing  in  Eussia  a  factory  for 
spinning,  weaving,  or  dyeing  is,  comparatively,  very  great.  For  exam- 
ple, in  England  the  establishment  of  a  cotton-spinning  factory  of  40,- 
000  spindles  costs  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  rubles  per  spindle:  in  Eussia 
the  cost  of  establishing  such  a  factory  would  be  double.  For  this 
reason,  the  greater  outlay  for  the  depreciation  fund  of  factory  property 
bears  very  heavily  on  the  goods.     By  way  of  reducing  the  proportionate 
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outlay,  the  spinning-  and  weaving-factories  are  forced  to  increase  the 
service  time  of  the  machinery  in  order  to  diminish  the  percentage  of  de- 
preciation fund.  Thus,  on  an  average,  the  English  spinning-factories, 
as  Prof.  Langovoy  says,  use  their  machinery  ten  years,  while  the  Eus- 
sians  use  theirs  twenty  years  or  more :  the  result  is  that  technically  the 
Eussian  industry  lags  behind.  Thus,  excessively  high  duties,  which 
mean  excessively  high  dividends,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  mechan- 
ical backwardness.  Eussia  cannot  do  without  a  protective  tariff ;  but  an 
excessively  high  tariff  serves,  as  I  have  remarked,  not  as  a  stimulus  to, 
but  as  a  drag  on,  the  industrial  development  of  Eussia.  Can  one  demand 
cheap  machinery  of  the  proprietors  of  machine-shops,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  do  the  English  for 
the  raw  material  ?  With  a  high  protective  tariff,  the  Government  lulls 
to  sleep  industrial  energy  and  enterprise,  and  acts  in  the  interests  not 
of  its  own  people,  but  of  their  competitors. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  ship-building.  A  steamer  of  a  registered 
capacity  of  2,282  tons,  ordered  in  Glasgow,  costs,  say,  £32,000,  and  the 
duty  on  such  a  steamer,  according  to  the  tariff  of  1891,  is  £6,000.  Of 
course,  no  capitalist  wishes  to  waste  £6,000  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
steamer  sail  under  the  Eussian  flag.  The  injury  to  the  development  of 
Eussian  ship-building  caused  by  a  high  importation  tariff  was,  at  last, 
recognized  by  the  Government;  and  last  year  an  Act  was  passed  per- 
mitting the  free  importation  of  sea-going  vessels.  In  the  same  way,  free 
importation  into  Siberia  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  several  kinds  of 
machinery  required  there  for  working  the  gold-mines.  All  these  facts 
are  signs  that  the  people  of  Eussia  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  such 
an  absurd  and  excessively  high  tariff  is  not  beneficial,  but  detrimental. 

The  protective  tariff  enables  our  mine-owners  of  the  Ural  to  continue 
to  produce  iron  by  antiquated  processes.  A  high  tariff  confines  the  pro- 
duction of  pig-iron  to  old  furnaces  with  cold  blast,  the  coal  alone  for  a 
pood  of  iron  costing  25  kopeks!  In  1893,  out  of  113  blast-furnaces  in 
the  Ural,  39  were  working  with  cold  blast.  By  this  process,  as  is  well 
known,  three  times  as  much  fuel  is  required  as  in  the  hot  blast.  With 
the  best  technical  arrangements,  such  as  are  found  in  Belgium,  23,659 
workmen  would  suffice  to  manipulate  the  entire  quantity  of  iron  and 
steel  in  Eussia:  Eadtzich  says  that  there  are  167,743  of  them.  The 
Ural  has  been  particularly  backward.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
the  same  investigator,  142,486  men  are  there  employed;  while,  with 
proper  technical  appliances,  11,165  men  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  quantity  of  pig-  and  cast-iron. 
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To  show  how  great  are  the  profits  enjoyed  by  Eussian  enterprises,  I 
may  refer  to  the  Popoff  Distilling  Company,  which,  in  the  period  1888- 
1896,  received  as  profit  on  its  capital  40  per  cent,  60  per  cent,  80  per 
cent,  and  even  100  per  cent.  The  payment  of  dividends  of  20  per  cent 
is  by  no  means  rare  in  Kussia,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cotton  trade,  by 
the  Baranoff,  the  Savva  Morozoff,  and  other  companies.  Many  metal- 
lurgic  enterprises  pay  40  per  cent,  and  some  80  per  cent;  so  that  in 
two  or  three  years  the  enterprise  pays  in  dividends  sums  equalling  its 
entire  capital !  Therefore,  it  is  perfectly  comprehensible  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  Eussian  Government  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  Chinese 
market  for  Eussian  wares,  our  manufacturers  themselves  should  do  noth- 
ing whatever  to  further  the  matter.  In  response  to  inquiries  for  goods, 
they  simply  maintain  complete  silence.  This  is  but  natural,  as  even 
the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  recently  remarked  in  plain  terms : 
"Why  should  they  [Eussian  manufacturers]  trouble  themselves  about 
foreign  markets,  when  they  have  so  good  a  market  at  home?  "  In  short, 
excessive  Protection  has  created  among  our  manufacturing  classes  a 
peculiar  malady,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  "hypertrophy  of 
profits. " 

The  Government  during  the  last  three  years  has  given  assistance  to 
the  oil  industry  in  the  shape  of  a  90  per  cent  reduction  in  railway  rates, 
losing  thereby  10,000,000  rubles.  But  it  is  said,  in  connection  with 
the  millions  contributed  by  the  Government  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Baku  trade,  that  the  oil-dealers  have  not  established  a  single  long- 
distance vessel  or  tanJc-steamer,  nor  made  the  slightest  effort  to  establish 
their  own  warehouses  or  agents  at  the  chief  points  of  trade  in  Russian 
kerosene.  The  Government's  millions  went  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
producers  and  their  foreign  commission-men  without  any  benefit  to  the 
common  weal.  As  a  result  of  the  excessive  profits  received  by  the  oil- 
producers,  the  latter  do  not  make  any  attempt  to  enlarge  their  business, 
by  endeavoring  to  increase  the  use  of  oil,  or  to  improve  the  method  of 
manipulating  it,  but  direct  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  production  of 
petroleum  waste;  and,  thanks  to  the  low  cost  of  railway  transportation, 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  oil 
industry,  petroleum  waste  is  crowding  out  coal  in  the  area  of  the  coal- 
bearing  Don  basin !  Having  an  eye  solely  to  Government  aid,  and  to 
the  earning  of  millions  without  any  effort,  our  oil-producers  are  com- 
pletely indifferent  in  the  matter  of  securing  foreign  markets. 

But,  if  it  is  at  present  utterly  impossible  for  foreign  wares  to  com- 
pete in  Eussian  markets,  we  find,  as  an  offset,  that  the  importation  of 
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foreign  capital  into  Russia  has  of  late  been  steadily  increasing.  A  high 
Customs  tariff,  which  often  is  of  a  prohibitive  character,  and  the  high 
dividends  which  enterprises  in  Russia  yield,  are  the  two  fundamental 
causes  now  leading  to  the  immigration  of  foreign  capital  into  the  Empire. 
Recently,  the  immigration  of  foreign  capital  has  been  assuming  larger 
and  larger  proportions.  This  movement  is  also  aided  by  the  decline 
of  industrial  profits  in  the  West,  and  by  the  change  from  Russian  paper 
money  to  gold  coinage.  Formerly,  doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  exchange 
prevented  enterprising  foreigners  from  turning  their  capital  into  Russian 
paper  rubles. 

The  immigration  of  foreign  capital  into  Russia,  and  the  transfer  to 
it  of  many  enterprises,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  Russian 
society.  On  this  question  two  parties  are  now  in  the  field :  one  in  favor 
of  this  immigration,  because  it  perceives  therein,  in  view  of  Russia's 
poverty  of  capital,  the  opportunity  of  further  development  of  Russian 
industries ;  and  the  other,  opposed  to  it,  seeing  in  the  influx  of  foreign 
capital  nothing  beyond  the  exploitation  of  Russia's  wealth. 

The  Academician  Yanschul,  the  well-known  Russian  economist,  a 
supporter  of  the  first  of  these  parties,  speaks  on  this  subject  as  follows : 

"As  is  well  known  to  every  one,  foreigners,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
our  teachers  and  masters  in  Russian  industries.  Our  first  factories  and  works  were 
indebted  to  strangers  for  their  existence.  Even  in  ancient  Moscow,  for  example, 
not  to  mention  its  suburbs,  we  find  down  to  the  present  day,  whole  branches  of  pro- 
duction chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, — the  perfumery  trade  in  the  hands  of 
Frenchmen,  and  machine-works  in  those  of  Englishmen  and  Germans.  As  is  well 
known,  the  most  robust,  perhaps,  of  our  industries — the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
grew  up  in  Moscow,  as  throughout  Russia,  under  English  backing  (Baron  Knop). 
Alsatians  created  printed  calico,  etc.  At  the  lowest  calculation,  110,000,000  rubles 
of  foreign  capital  per  annum  flowed  into  Russia  in  the  years  1896  and  1897.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  capital  of  the  newly  organized  foreign 
companies  in  Russia  amounts  to  fully  4,000,000  rubles,  and  that  of  the  remaining 
companies  (mixed  and  Russian)  to  1,500,000  only.  Thus,  foreigners  place  their 
capital  chiefly  in  large  enterprises,  for  which  we  Russians  have  not  the  means ; 
and,  without  the  aid  of  these  very  welcome  strangers,  our  native  wealth  would,  of 
course,  have  continued  to  lie,  perhaps,  forever,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whereas 
now  it  is  enriching  Russia,  and  furnishing  wages  and  means  of  subsistence  to  many 
thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  " 

Mr.  Yanschul,  therefore,  regards  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  as  very  de- 
sirable.    He  continues: 

"  Objections  are  possible  only  from  a  political  standpoint,  as,  for  example,  against 
the  concentration  of  a  foreign  population  anywhere  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country. 
But,  in  all  other  respects,  the  development  of  our  natural  wealth,  and  the  general 
participation  of  foreigners  in  our  industries,  is  extremely  beneficial  and  desirable ; 
the  more  so.  as  foreigners,  in  placing  their  capital  with  us,  bring  with  it  their  prac- 
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tical  minds,  industrial  experience,  and  that  technical  knowledge  in  which  we  are 
still  lacking  more  than  in  money.  Our  manufacturers,  protected,  as  they  are,  by  a 
very  high  tariff,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  earn  just  reproaches  for  having  cared  only  for 
their  own  personal  interests,  must  not  forget  their  duties  toward  the  Empire,  nor 
that  Russia  has,  for  many  years,  borne  for  them  annually  the  payment  of  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  millions  in  return  for  the  products  of  their  industry  with  but 
one  object  and  justification,  namely,  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  maintain 
competition  with  foreign  countries. 

Outside  competition  is  the  only  condition  under  which  they  can  be  pushed  forward 
and  prevented  from  going  fast  asleep  in  their  comfortable  position.  It  is  in  this  partic- 
ular that  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  and  knowledge  finds  its  greatest  use.  It  is 
through  foreign  capital  and  knowledge  that  the  brain  of  the  Russian  manufacturer 
is  set  a-th inking  and  that  he  is  compelled  to  study  out  the  best  way  to  conduct  his 
business.     And  this  does  not  please  him.  " 

The  Russian  factory-  and  mine-owners  would,  of  course,  prefer  a 
dolce  far  niente  existence  to  noisy  struggle  with  powerful  foreign  com- 
petitors.    Mr.  Yanschul  concludes: 

"  This  is  the  real  reason  why  they  so  zealously  strive  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
powers  that  be  to  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and,  if  possible,  to  compel  us  to  play  the 
undignified  role  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  " 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  vast  flow  of  capital  into  Russia ;  but 
this  is  not  all.  Of  late,  foreigners  have  begun  to  purchase  land,  even 
in  far-off  Eastern  Siberia ;  the  land  being  bought  particularly  in  districts 
where  coal-beds  are  supposed  to  exist, — in  the  Pri-Amur  district  and  the 
Primorskoy  Province,  for  instance,  where  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  industry  will  grow  in  the  future. 

To  show  the  relations  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance  to  the 
influx  of  foreign  capital  into  Russia,  I  need  only  direct  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  a  book,  written  by  order  of  the  Ministry,  and  entitled, 
"  Foreign  Capital :  its  Influence  on  the  Economical  Development  of  the 
Country  "  (1898).  The  author  of  this  work  terms  the  export  of  capital 
from  the  older  to  the  younger  countries,  "the  economical  law  of  our 
epoch,"  and  states  that  this  law  is  as  unalterable  as  the  physical  law 
in  obedience  to  which  all  the  parts  of  a  liquid  surface  are  constantly 
striving  to  maintain  one  and  the  same  level. 

The  author,  Mr.  Brandt,  notes  the  vast  export  of  capital  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France,  and  then  proceeds  to  consider  it  from  two 
points  of  view;  viz.,  (1)  that  of  the  country  which  is  exporting  its  cap- 
ital, and  (2)  that  of  the  country  which  is  importing  it.     Mr.  Brandt  says : 

"  The  advantages  for  the  exporting  country  lie,  first,  in  the  augmentation  of  its 
income  from  the  capital  exported  ;  second,  in  the  establishment  of  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic balance,  in  spite  of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  ...  In  view  of 
the  prevalence  of  Protection  in   manufacturing   countries,   which   increases  year 
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by  year,  the  countries  which  send  their  capital  abroad  are  brought  face  to  face,  not 
with  the  question.  Shall  we  export  our  ready-made  goods  or  our  capital?  but  with 
the  question,  Shall  we  export  our  capital  or  export  nothing?" 

And,  through  the  iron  laws  which  accompany  certain  economic  con- 
ditions, the  export  of  capital  presents  itself  as  inevitable. 

Mr.  Brandt  also  describes  with  eloquence  the  influence  of  imported 
capital  upon  the  land  which  imports  it,  and  especially  upon  production, 
i.e.,  upon  the  development  of  enterprise.  The  capital  creates  competi- 
tion in  a  country  sheltered  by  a  protective  tariff  from  foreign  rivalry; 
and  this  undoubtedly  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  in  awakening  industry. 
The  author  of  the  work  quoted  perceives,  in  the  influx  of  foreign  capital 
into  the  Empire,  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  working-class  also,  as 
its  standard  of  life  is  thereby  raised.  Noting  the  higher  standard  of 
life  of  the  foreign  workman, — who  is  often  imported  into  the  country 
along  with  the  capital, — Mr.  Brandt  assumes  that  their  introduction  will 
lead  to  an  increase  of  wages  for  native  Eussian  workmen  also. 

The  book  is  certainly  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  vividly  reflects  the 
attitude  of  the  highest  governmental  circles  toward  the  importation  of 
foreign  capital. 

The  other  party  is,  as  I  have  said,  opposed  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  capital.     Says  one  of  the  journals  representing  this  party : 

"  In  our  vast  rich  South  there  is  no  longer  to  be  found  a  single  branch  of  profit- 
able industry  which  is  carried  on  by  Russian  enterprise  and  with  Russian  capital, 
and  which  has  been  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  people.  Everything 
— positively  everything — here  has  been  seized  upon  by  greedy  foreigners,  who  have 
flown  and  are  still  flying,  like  locusts,  upon  the  blessed  South  of  Russia,  and  are 
plundering  all  the  wealth  given  to  us  by  God.  The  Russian  ov/ners  of  this  wealth 
are  completely  thrust  aside.  They  must  yield  to  '  the  power  of  the  enemy  ' ;  they 
must  draw  back  before  the  pressure  of  the  more  powerful  capital  of  the  enemy  ;  and, 
standing  apart,  are  allowed  only  to  admire  the  way  in  which  these  invading  locusts, 
having  alighted  upon  Russian  soil  and  carefully  gutted  it,  rapidly  wax  fat,  and 
then  fly  off  to  other  places,  to  plunder  fresh,  untouched  riches,  leaving  behind, 
for  us,  only  disembowelled,  valueless  wastes.  Strong  in  their  faith  in  God,  and  in 
loyalty  to  the  Throne,  in  the  name  of  Imperialism  devotedly  laying  down  their 
lives,  and  watering  every  inch  with  their  blood,  the  Russian  people  have  widely 
extended  the  bounds  of  the  Empire ;  and  now  the  descendants  of  those  men  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  their  health  and  their  property  for  the  defence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  fatherland,  for  the  welfare  of  future  generations,  are  forced  to  have 
recourse,  in  the  cliaracter  of  common  laborers,  to  foreign  capital.  " 

It  is  almost  with  tears  that  the  organs  of  this  party  present  to  us 
the  news  of  fresh  usurpations  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  now  in  one,  now 
in  another,  branch  of  industry.  At  one  time  they  announce  that  foreign 
capital  has  grabbed  the  salt  industry  in  the  South  of  Eussia ;  at  another, 
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the  mining  industry ;  then  that  it  is  beginning  to  seize  upon  the  grape- 
growing  and  wine-producing  industries  in  the  Crimea,  and  so  on.  At 
the  time  of  the  present  writing  the  Moscow  "  Yyedomosti,"  an  ultra-con- 
servative organ,  is  printing  daily  articles  about  foreign  capital  in  the 
South  of  Kussia.  Eecently  it  presented  a  regular  necrology  of  Russian 
enterprises  in  the  South,  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  article : 

"  Beginning  with  1895,  our  South  has  been  literally  '  foreignizing  '  itself,  and 
Russian  proprietors  have  been  subjected  to  a  regular  '  stalking  '  process.  The  Eka- 
terinsky  railway  is  being  converted  into  some  sort  of  foreign  railway ;  and  in  the 
cars  and  at  the  stations  none  but  foreign  tongues  are  to  be  heard.  Every  train  brings 
in  scores  of  foreigners,  who  greedily  pounce  upon  Russian  wealth  and  Russian 
enterprises.  A  regular  campaign  is  instituted  against  these — a  merciless  usurpation 
of  Russian  property,  which  soon  will  pass  entirely  into  the  hands  of  '  carpet- 
baggers. '  The  mining  and  foundry  industries  in  the  South  of  Russia  are  being 
openly  transformed  into  foreign  industries,  and  are  undergoing  a  complete  change 
of  character. " 

Then  the  newspaper  alludes  to  the  40  per  cent  dividend  received  by 
the  foreign  companies,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  Eussian  enterprises  which 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  In  conclusion,  it  announces 
the  existence  of  some  imaginary  company  or  other,  the  General  Russian 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society,  "Olympia,"  whose  object  is  declared 
to  be  to  remove  from  Russian  ownership,  by  means  of  purchase,  all  the 
mining  enterprises  in  the  South  of  Russia.  The  newspaper  referred  to 
may  be  said  to  have  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  invasion  of  Russia 
by  foreign  capital;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  meet  with  success.  The 
general  deduction  of  the  organs  of  this  party  is,  that  Russia  is  preparing 
to  play  the  role  of  Kriloff 's  raven,  which,  when  it  dropped  the  cheese 
from  its  bill,  in  order  to  sing  to  the  crafty  fox,  was  left  without  either 
the  cheese  or  the  praise  of  the  fox,  which  latter  ran  off  with  the  cheese. 

The  practical  measures  recommended  by  the  organs  of  this  party  are 
the  placing  of  restrictions  upon  foreigners  in  the  matter  of  acquiring 
real  estate  in  Southern  Russia,  similar  to  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  in  force  in  the  Western  Governments  '  since  1887. 

Although  foreigners  bring  us  their  capital  and  technics,  yet  this  is 
not  enough  for  our  industries.  Technical  skill  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  Rus- 
sia; and  even  our  technical  knowledge  is  encyclopsedic  rather  than  of 
that  expert  character  which  is  indispensable  to  our  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

The  gold  industry  in  the  Ural  must  undergo  a  change  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  gold-bearing  sands  to  the  working  of  gold  in  mines.  But  for 
'  A  "  Government,  "  in  Russia,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  State  in  the  United  States. 
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this,  more  capital  and  more  technical  knowledge  are  required.  The 
resources  which  the  gold-diggers  of  the  Ural  have  enlisted  up  to  the 
present  time  are  absolutely  insufficient  to  permit  of  their  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  situation ;  and  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  for  foreign 
capital  to  put  life  into  this  branch  of  industry.  The  purchase  by  foreign- 
ers of  our  richest  platinum-mines  is  already  exerting  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  development  of  this  trade. 

With  the  development  of  industrial  enterprise,  the  tendency  among 
capitalists  toward  the  formation  of  syndicates  is  growing  stronger  and 
stronger.  This  movement  is  aided  by  the  high  Customs  duties.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  corporations  at  the  present  time  is  the  Eussian 
Sugar  Syndicate.  This  is  of  particular  interest,  because  it  was  formed 
under  the  direct  action  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  serves  as  a 
brilliant  illustration  of  the  paternal  manner  in  which  the  latter  looks 
after  Eussian  industries.  It  does  not,  however,  take  into  account  the 
sacrifices  which  must  be  made  by  the  people  in  this  matter. 

By  regulating  the  taxation  in  accordance  with  the  assumed  quantity 
of  sugar  to  be  produced,  the  apparatus,  the  capacity  of  the  vats,  etc.,  and 
not  according  to  the  ready-made  product,  the  Government  endeavored 
to  elevate  the  technics  of  sugar  manufacture;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  been  greatly  improved.  In  the  course  of  fourteen  years, 
thanks  to  technical  perfection  in  sugar-boiling,  and  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  beets,  10.46  per  cent  of  sugar  has  been  obtained,  instead 
of  7.43  per  cent  during  the  period  1881-2.  That  is  to  say,  34,600,- 
000  poods  were  obtained  in  1894,  as  compared  with  24,600,000  poods 
in  1880. 

In  order  to  open  a  market  for  sugar  abroad,  the  Government  has 
instituted  a  non-refundable  bounty  on  the  Asiatic  markets,  and  a  re- 
fundable bounty  on  the  European  markets;  but,  as  in  1887  the  state 
of  the  finances  in  Eussia  was  not  brilliant,  the  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  the  payment  of  bounties  on  the  European  markets,  and 
recommended  the  sugar-manufacturers  to  organize  a  syndicate  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  price  and  the  production. 

In  1888,  when  the  price  of  sugar  had  fallen  very  low,  and  the 
sugar-manufacturers  petitioned  the  Government  to  take  measures  to  save 
the  beet-sugar  industry  from  a  fall  in  price  which  menaced  it,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  wrote  as  follows  in  one  of  his  reports  presented  to 
the  Committee  of  Ministers: 

"It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  above  referred  to,  that  the  matter  cannot 
be  immediately  or  entirely  remedied  by  all  these  means.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
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tremely  probable  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  not  enter  upon  its  normal  course 
until  the  manufacturers  themselves  take  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  an  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  among  themselves,  for  their  common 
interests,  might  be  of  genuine  advantage  to  the  business.  Thus,  if  all  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  Empire  would  diminish  the  amount  of  beets  they  sow  by  even  one- 
quarter,  their  object  would  already  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  attained.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  manufacturers  might  form  among  themselves  a  syndicate  with  the 
object  of  removing  from  the  domestic  markets  the  stock  of  sugar  which,  at  any  given 
time,  constitutes  a  surplus,  and  exerts  a  depressing  influence  upon  prices  ;  and  then 
they  might  export  a  part  of  this  surplus,  and  keep  a  part  on  hand  awaiting  more 
favorable  times  in  Russia.  " 

The  sugar-manufacturers  heeded  this  advice  and  formed  a  syndicate. 
Being  unable,  however,  to  place  it  upon  a  stable  foundation  by  private 
agreement,  the  Government  was  compelled,  by  the  law  of  November  20 
(0.  S.),  1895,  to  take  part  in  its  organization.  The  Government  took 
upon  itself  the  task  of  regulating  the  syndicate ;  and,  by  maintaining 
the  high  price  of  sugar,  a  fund  was  formed  for  covering  the  losses  which 
the  sugar-manufacturers  might  suffer  by  exporting  sugar.  The  law  of 
November  20,  1895,  fixed  the  quantity  of  sugar  for  the  home  market 
in  such  a  way  that  any  output  in  excess  of  a  certain  quantity  put  on 
that  market  was  subjected  to  a  rather  heavy  supplementary  tax.  A 
factory  can  export  its  superfluous  stock;  but  such  exportation  is  not 
compulsory. 

In  order  to  preclude  any  excessive  rise  in  price  in  the  home  market, 
there  is  reserved  at  every  factory  a  stock  which,  in  case  of  a  rise  above 
the  limit  fixed  by  the  Government,  is  put  on  the  home  market  as  re- 
quired. In  this  way  the  Government  itself  fixes  the  quantity  of  sugar 
which  may  be  put  on  the  home  market;  and  the  sugar  issued  in  excess 
of  that  limit  is,  as  I  have  said,  subjected  to  a  heavy  supplementary  tax. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  establishes  the  approximate  price 
of  sugar  on  the  foreign  market ;  and  only  in  case  the  actual  price  exceeds 
this,  is  a  special  stock  of  sugar  put  upon  the  home  market  without  the 
payment  of  a  supplementary  tax. 

How  high  the  ruling  prices  are  may  be  gathered  from  the  latest 
report  of  the  Department  of  Indirect  Taxes.  A  special  investigation, 
instituted  by  the  Department,  showed  that  the  average  cost  of  producing 
one  pood  of  sugar  in  the  years  1895-6  (including  the  tax)  was  3  rubles 
53.52  kopeks;  while,  without  the  tax,  it  was  1  r.  90.38  k.  That 
the  expenditures  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  very  large 
(the  data  are  furnished  by  the  sugar-manufacturers  themselves)  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  they  include,  not  infrequently,  the  expenses 
entailed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  office  of  the  sugar- manufacturers, — 
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the  central  establishment  of  the  Syndicate, — the  fees  of  the  clergy  for 
celebrating  special  services,  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  blind, 
trips  to  Kieff  and  other  places  on  various  kinds  of  business,  and  many 
other  things.  The  only  item  not  included  appears  to  be  the  sugar-man- 
ufacturers' outlay  for  the  clothes  of  their  v^^ives  and  daughters ! 

Meanwhile,  the  approximate  price  which,  when  reached,  will  per- 
mit of  an  output  of  sugar  from  the  reserve  stocks  of  the  factories,  with- 
out supplementary  tax,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  for 
different  months  of  the  year,  at  from  4  rubles  65  kopeks  to  5  r.  And  the 
actual  price  of  powdered  sugar  for  the  period  1895—96  was  kept  on  the 
Kieff  Exchange  at  4  r.  40  k.  to  5  r.  10  k. ;  on  the  Warsaw  Exchange, 
at  4  r.  70  k.  to  5  r.  15  k. ;  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  5  r.  5  k.  to  5  r. 
65  k.  Hence,  it  is  plain  that  huge  dividends  are  assured  to  the  Kussian 
sugar-manufacturers  by  governmental  regulation  of  the  Sugar  Syndicate. 
It  was  announced  in  the  South-Russia  Society  of  Rural  Economy  that 
the  contingent  of  sugar  for  the  home  market  is  fixed  on  a  very  low 
scale,  and  that  a  "  sugar  famine  "  is  thereby  created. 

The  prices  for  exports  of  sugar  during  1890-1894  stood  at  2  r. 
95  k.,  2  r.  85  k.,  2  r.  81  k.,  2  r.  64  k.,  1  r.  83  k.,  and  then  fell  to  1  r. 
42  k.  in  1895,  and  to  1  r.  47  k.  in  1896.  That  is  to  say,  with  the 
rise  of  price  on  the  surplus,  the  sugar-manufacturers  received  from  the 
sugar  required  for  the  home  market  the  funds  which  enabled  them  to 
increase  their  exports  of  sugar  and  then  to  sell  it  at  a  reduced  price  on 
the  foreign  markets. 

The  Government,  however,  was  forced  at  one  time  to  repudiate  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  and  even  the  rebate,  in  the  case  of 
Central  Asia,  because,  not  infrequently,  when  the  enterprising  dealers 
took  Russian  sugar  across  the  frontier,  they  received  the  bounty  and 
then  smuggled  the  same  sugar  back  again  into  Russia,  after  which  they 
reexported  it  to  Central  Asia,  and  received  a  second  bounty.  Only  in 
1897,  when  the  Customs  surveillance  was  increased  upon  the  frontier  of 
Central  Asia,  was  the  rebate  again  introduced.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  the  export  of  matches. 


Space  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  other  measures  of  encourage- 
ment, such  as  the  export  bounties  on  alcohol,  nor  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working- classes,  and  the  development  of  the  factory  laws.  I 
have  been  able,  in  the  present  paper,  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  industry  is  rapidly  developing  in  Russia,  that  the  country  is 
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liberating  itself  more  and  more  from  importations  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  home  consumption,  and  that  the  governmental  policy  is  directed 
primarily  to  industrial  development, — facts  manifested  by  the  high 
protective  tariff,  export  bounties,  the  peculiar  regulation  of  the  Sugar 
Syndicate,  etc. 

This  industrial  development  of  Eussia  is  powerfully  aided  by  the 
influx  of  foreign  capital.  Foreigners,  who  have  more  enterprise  than 
the  Eussians,  not  only  bring  large  capital  into  Eussia,  but,  being  better 
acquainted  with  recent  improvements,  also  stir  up  Eussian  manufac- 
turers to  perfect  the  technics  of  production. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  bring  the  statistics  in  this  article  up  to 
date  in  all  of  the  industries,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  do  so. 

Ivan  Oseroff. 


WAS   WASHINGTON   THE   AUTHOK  OF   HIS   FAREWELL 

ADDEESS? 

Having  celebrated  the  centenaries  of  events  the  most  historic  in 
the  formative  period  of  their  great  Eepublic,  looking  with  confidence 
and  hope  toward  the  dawning  of  another  century  into  which  as  a  self- 
governing  people  they  are  about  to  enter,  pressing  forward  in  the  high- 
way of  nations  unto  a  destiny  of  unimaginable  greatness  and  honor,  the 
American  people  do  well,  in  the  short  interim  between  the  lapsing  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth,  to  glance  back- 
ward from  the  commanding  height  of  national  attainment  already  theirs 
and  to  erect  along  the  wayside  monuments  of  authenticated  incidents, 
which  for  all  time-  shall  mark  the  stages  of  their  country's  progress  and 
shall  constitute  its  indisputable  history. 

The  time  is  opportune  for  such  engagement.  A  mild  form  of  hero- 
worship  possessed  our  forefathers,  as  to  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  founders  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  historian  of  their  day,  with 
imagination  sublimated  by  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  their  achieve- 
ments, and  vision  enlarged  through  a  glamour  of  admiration,  wrote  his- 
tory often  in  terms  of  romance,  and  transformed  the  revolutionary  sires 
into  almost  demigods.  But  ten  or  more  decades  have  brought  us  to 
times  matter-of-fact,  discriminative,  and  inquisitorial. 

The  latter-day  historian,  in  the  calm  of  retrospection,  has  mainly  to 
do  with  facts.  Separating  the  authentic  and  reasonably  sure  from  the 
unproved,  the  apocryphal,  and  the  legendary,  leaving  sentiment  and 
romance  to  be  read  between  his  lines  according  to  the  taste  and  tem- 
perament of  readers,  he  proceeds  along  the  line  of  apostolic  precept  to 
"  prove  all  things. "  If  cherished  traditions  dwindle  and  disappear  be- 
fore his  persistent  research,  if  images  fall  and  shatter  when  confronted 
by  his  stubborn  facts,  it  is  Truth,  not  he,  v/ho  is  the  iconoclast. 

The  admiration,  the  affection,  and  the  reverence  of  Americans  to-day 
for  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  while  in  no  degree  abated  by  the  flight 
of  time  or  changed  conditions,  find  expression  in  terms  and  demonstra- 
tions consistent  with  a  later  and  more  phlegmatic  age.  We  hardly 
admit  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers  was  that  of  inspiration,  or  their 
10 
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foresight  superhuman,  or  that  they  wore  charmed  lives  in  battle.  We 
relegate  such  attributes  to  the  pages  of  mythology,  and  prefer  to  esti- 
mate the  statesmen  and  heroes  of  the  Eevolution  by  the  standards  of  men. 

Measured  by  such  standards,  so  wise  were  they  in  counsel,  so  great 
in  forum  and  in  field,  in  every  situation  of  deliberation  or  emergency, 
that,  beholding  their  great  achievement,  their  incomparable  handiwork, 
the  American  Constitution,  we  recognize  that  they  were  men  of  tremen- 
dous mould ;  and  we  exclaim  with  unaffected  fervor,  "  There  were  giants 
in  the  earth  in  those  days." 

The  retrospective  tendency  of  recent  years,  the  searching  of  public 
and  ancestral  records  so  prevalent  of  late,  have  served  to  discover  much 
of  the  remaining  evidence  needed  for  a  fair  determination  of  those  in- 
cidents in  our  history  heretofore  obscure,  doubtful,  or  disputed.  The 
American  people  may  now,  in  grand  committee  of  the  wh61e,  review 
with  intelligence  the  achievements  of  their  forefathers,  and,  between 
men  as  well  as  political  parties,  adjudge  "honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 
To  their  impartial  judgment,  therefore,  I  desire  to  submit  the  facts  now 
known  concerning  the  preparation  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
which,  among  the  famous  public  papers  connected  with  our  early  his- 
tory, has  been  second  only  in  interest  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  Address  as  to  our  inter- 
national policy  will  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  at  this 
epoch  in  our  national  life,  in  consequence  of  conditions  new  and  unfore- 
seen which  have  suddenly  developed  through  the  war  with  Spain. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  his  administration,  rich  in 
honors  heaped  upon  him  by  a  grateful  people,  weary  of  the  strain  and 
responsibility  of  office,  anxious  (as  he  said)  to  retire  to  the  shades  of 
private  life,  and  not  expecting  to  stand  for  nomination  for  a  second 
term,  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  issue  to  his 
countrymen  a  valedictory  address.  In  it  he  proposed  to  render  to  them 
an  account  of  his  stewardship,  to  express  his  gratitude  for  their  confidence 
ever  reposed  in  him,  to  advise  them  to  observe  a  jealous  vigilance  over 
their  liberties,  and  to  warn  them  against  those  dangers  from  within  and 
from  without — which  his  experience  and  judgment  enabled  him  to  rec- 
ognize lurking  in  certain  foreign  and  domestic  policies — most  likely  to 
destroy  their  tranquillity  and  to  imperil  the  Federal  Union.  With  this 
in  mind,  toward  the  close  of  his  first  term  he  communicated  to  James 
Madison,  a  statesman  in  whose  judgment,  ability,  and  friendship  he 
then  had  every  right  to  confide,  his  intention  to  prepare  a  farewell  ad- 
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dress.  In  a  letter  dated  May  20,  1792,  after  requesting  Mr.  Madison's 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  announcing  before  the  end  of  his  term  his 
determination  not  to  continue  in  ofi&ce,  Washington  wrote : 

"  1  desire,  if  tlie  measure  should  strike  you  as  proper,  or  likely  to  produce  pub- 
lic good  or  private  honor,  that  you  would  turn  your  thoughts  to  a  Valedictory 
Address  from  me  to  the  public,  expressing  in  plain  and  modest  terms,  that,  having 
been  honored  with  the  Presidential  chair,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  contributed 
to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Government,  that  having  arrived  at  a 
period  of  life  when  the  private  walks  of  it  in  the  shades  of  retirement  become  nec- 
essary, and  will  be  most  pleasing  to  me  (and  as  the  spirit  of  the  Government  may 
render  a  rotation  in  the  elective  offices  of  it  more  congenial  with  the  ideas  the  peo- 
ple have  of  liberty  and  safety),  I  take  leave  of  them  as  a  public  man,  and  in  bidding 
them  adieu,  retaining  no  other  concern  than  such  as  will  arise  from  fervent  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  my  Country,  I  take  the  liberty  at  my  departure  from  civil  life, 
as  I  formerly  did  at  my  military  exit,  to  invite  a  continuance  of  the  blessings  of 
Providence  upon  it  and  upon  all  those  who  are  supporters  of  its  interests,  and  the 
promoters  of  harmony,  order,  and  good  government. " 

To  this  letter  Madison  replied  June  20,  sending  the  draft  of  a  fare- 
well address,  prepared  along  the  lines  indicated ;  suggesting  publication 
in  the  newspapers  as  the  best  mode  of  making  it  public,  but  at  the  same 
time  urging  Washington  to  reconsider  his  determination  to  retire  from 
office,  and  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  his  continuing  another  term. 

Having  reconsidered  his  determination  to  retire,  and  having  been 
reelected, — he  accepting  reelection,  among  other  reasons,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate and  establish  his  foreign  policy,  which  had  been  attacked  by  the 
friends  of  an  alliance  with  France  (Madison  having  now  drifted  away 
from  him,  and  being  among  the  number  of  active  opponents  of  his  neutral 
policy), — it  appeared  more  than  ever  appropriate  toward  the  close  of  his 
second  term  that  the  last  act  of  his  administration  should  be  the  de- 
livery of  a  farewell  address.  To  whom  could  he  now  more  confidently 
turn  for  advice  and  assistance  than  to  his  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  great  and  gifted  Alexander  Hamilton? 

Having  been  a  member  of  his  military  family,  being  in  full  accord 
with  his  foreign  policy  and  the  most  pronounced  of  Federalists,  holding 
the  same  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  being  in  close 
friendship  and  sympathy  with  him,  Hamilton,  of  all  men,  could  best  ad- 
vise, assist,  and  enter  into  the  heart  of  Washington  in  preparing  his  Fare- 
well Address.  A  short  time  prior  to  May  10, 1796,  there  had  been  some 
conversation  upon  the  subject,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter  of 
that  date  from  Hamilton  to  Washington : 

"New  York,  May  10th,  1796. 

"  Sir  :  When  last  in  Philadelphia,  you  mentioned  to  me  your  wish  that  I  should 
re-dress  a  certain  paper  which  you  had  prepared.     As  it  is  important  that  a  thing 
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of  this  kind  should  be  done  with  great  care,  and  much  at  leisure,  touched  and  re- 
touched, I  submit  a  wish  that,  as  soon  as  you  have  given  it  the  body  you  mean  it  to 
have,  it  may  be  sent  to  me.   .   . " 

To  the  above  letter  Washington  replied,  on  May  15,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  have  been  favored  with  your  letter  of  10th,  and  enclose  (in  its  rough  state) 
the  paper  mentioned  therein,  with  some  alteration  in  the  first  page  (since  you  last 
saw  it) ,  relative  to  reference  at  foot.  Having  no  copy  by  me  except  of  the  quoted 
part,  nor  the  notes  from  which  it  was  drawn,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  draught 
now  sent  to  your  particular  attention.  Even  if  you  should  think  it  best  to  throw 
the  whole  into  a  different  form,  let  me  request,  notwithstanding,  that  my  draught 
may  be  returned  to  me  (along  with  yours),  with  such  amendments  and  corrections 
as  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  the  formation  is  susceptible  of ;  curtailed  if  too  verbose, 
and  relieved  of  all  tautology  not  necessary  to  enforce  the  ideas  in  the  original  quoted 
part.  My  wish  is,  that  the  whole  may  appear  in  a  plain  style,  and  be  handed  to 
the  public  in  an  honest,  unaffected,  simple  garb.  .  .  If  you  form  one  anew,  it 
will  of  course,  assume  such  shape  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  give  it,  predicated 
upon  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  enclosed  paper.  .  .  " 

The  draft  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  and  enclosed  in  it  to 
Hamilton,  was  Madison's  original  draft,  which  Washington  had  pre- 
served, and  had  himself  altered  somewhat  to  suit  the  conditions  then 
prevailing,  and  to  which  he  added,  under  the  heading,  "Hints  and 
Heads  of  Topics,"  such  other  subjects,  considerably  elaborated,  as  he 
wished  Hamilton  to  embody  and  amplify  in  the  paper  he  requested  him 
to  prepare.  The  "  quoted  part "  referred  to  in  Washington's  letter  was 
the  Madison  draft,  so  far  as  he  had  incorporated  it  in  his  own  draft  now 
enclosed  to  Hamilton.  In  another  letter  to  Hamilton,  he  says,  refer- 
ring to  the  Address : 

"And  as  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  purity  of  Mr.  Jay's  views, 
as  well  as  in  his  experience,  I  should  wish  that  his  sentiments  on  the  purport  of 
this  letter,  and  other  interesting  matters  as  they  occur,  may  accompany  yours  ;  for, 
as  I  have  no  other  wish  than  to  promote  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  this 
Country,  I  am  anxious  always  to  compare  the  opinions  of  those  in  whom  I  confide 
with  one  another,  and  those  again  (without  being  bound  by  them)  with  my  own, 
that  I  may  extract  all  the  good  I  can.  " 

On  July  5  Hamilton  wrote : 

"  I  have  completed  the  first  draught  of  a  certain  paper,  and  shall  shortly  trans- 
cribe, correct,  and  forward  it.  I  will  then  also  prepare  and  send  forward  the  origi- 
nal paper  corrected  upon  the  general  plan  of  it,  so  that  you  may  have  both  before 
you  for  a  choice,  in  full  time,  and  for  alteration,  if  necessary. " 

On  July  30  Hamilton  wrote  again : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  herewith  a  certain  draught,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  as  perfect  as  my  time  and  engagements  permit.  It  has  been  my 
object  to  render  this  act  importa.ntly  and  lastingly  useful,  and  avoiding  all  just  cause 
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of  present  exception,  to  embrace  such  reflexions  and  sentiments  as  "will  wear  well, 
progress  in  approbation  with  time,  and  redound  to  future  reputation.  How  far  I 
have  succeeded  you  will  judge. 

I  have  begun  the  second  part  of  the  task,  the  digesting  the  supplementary  re- 
marks to  the  first  address,  which  in  a  fortnight  I  hope  also  to  send  you.  Yet  I  con- 
fess, the  more  I  have  considered  the  matter,  the  less  eligible  this  plan  has  appeared 
to  me.  .  .  If  you  should  incline  to  take  the  draught  now  sent,  after  perusing  and 
noting  anything  you  wish  changed,  and  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  with  pleasure, 
shape  it  as  you  desire.  This  may  also  put  it  in  my  power  to  improve  the  expression, 
and  perhaps  in  some  instances  to  condense.   .  ." 

On  August  10,  1796,  Hamilton  wrote  again: 

"  About  a  fortnight  since  I  sent  you  a  certain  draught.  I  now  send  you  another, 
on  the  plan  of  incorporation.  Whichever  you  may  prefer,  if  there  be  any  part 
to  be  changed,  or  if  there  be  any  material  idea  in  your  own  draught  which  has 
happened  to  be  omitted,  and  which  you  wish  introduced, — in  short,  if  there  be 
anything  further  in  the  matter  in  which  I  can  be  of  any  service,  I  will  with  great 
pleasure  obey  your  commands. 

Very  respectfully  and  affectionately,  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
To  The  President.  A.  Hamilton.  " 

On  the  same  date  as  the  above  Washington  wrote  Hamilton : 

"The  principal  design  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you  that  your  favor  of  the 
30th  ulto.,  with  enclosure,  got  safely  to  my  hands  by  the  last  post,  and  that  the 
latter  shall  have  the  most  attentive  consideration  I  am  able  to  give  it.  .  .  " 

The  enclosure  referred  to  is  plainly  the  original  draft  of  Hamilton, 
prepared  agreeably  to  the  intimation  of  Washington  in  his  letter  of  May 
15,  in  which  he  gave  him  permission  to  form  a  new  draft,  if  he  so  pre- 
ferred. Hamilton,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  to  throw  the  whole  into 
a  new  form,  immediately  began  to  prepare  the  new  draft,  because,  as  he 
said  in  his  letter  of  July  30,  the  plan  of  amending  and  changing  Wash- 
ington's draft  appeared  less  practicable. 

Having  examined  Hamilton's  draft,  Washington  wrote  again  from 
Philadelphia  on  August  2  5 : 

"  I  have  given  the  paper  herewith  enclosed  several  serious  and  attentive  read- 
ings, and  prefer  it  greatly  to  the  other  draught,  being  more  copious  on  material 
points,  more  dignified  on  the  whole,  and,  with  less  egotism,  of  course  less  exposed 
to  criticism.  .   . 

I  should  have  seen  no  occasion  myself  for  its  undergoing  revision  :  but  as  your 
letter  of  30th  ulto.  which  accompanied  it  intimates  a  wish  to  do  this,  and  knowing 
that  it  can  be  more  correctly  done  after  a  writing  has  been  out  of  sight  for  some 
time  than  while  it  is  in  hand,  I  send  it  in  conformity  thereto,  with  a  request  that 
you  will  return  it  as  soon  as  you  have  carefully  re-examined  it,  for  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  hand  it  to  the  public  before  I  leave  this  City.   .   . 

I  shall  expunge  all  that  is  marked  in  the  paper  as  unimportant,  etc.,  and  as  you 
perceive  some  marginal  notes  written  with  a  pencil,  I  pray  you  to  give  the  senti- 
ments so  noticed  mature  consideration.     After  which,  and  in  every  other  part,  if 
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change  or  alteration  takes  place  in  the  draught,  let  them  be  clearly  interlined  or 
referred  to  in  the  margin,  so  that  no  mistake  may  happen  in  copying  for  the  press.  " 

One  other  letter  was  written  by  Washington  to  Hamilton,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  requesting  a  clause  to  be  inserted  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. To  which  Hamilton  replied  on  September  5,  enclosing  the  draft 
with  the  educational  clause  inserted. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  letters  of  Washington,  Madison,  and 
Hamilton  include  all  that  is  known  to  have  passed  between  them 
throwing  light  upon  the  present  inquiry. 

A  few  changes,  erasures,  and  interlineations  were  made  by  Wash- 
ington after  he  had  transcribed  the  draft  as  last  received  from  Hamil- 
ton; and  he  delivered  the  Address  to  the  nation,  by  publication  in 
"Claypoole's  Daily  Advertiser,"  Philadelphia,  September  19,  1796.  It 
was  received  by  the  American  people  with  an  approbation  worthy  of 
both  the  heart  that  conceived  and  the  talent  that  adorned  it.  The 
original,  as  it  left  the  hand  of  Washington,  is  now  in  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary, having  been  purchased  by  James  Lenox  from  the  administrator 
of  David  C.  Claypoole. 

The  profound  impression  of  the  message  had  not  vanished  from  the 
public  mind  when  an  unfortunate  contention  arose  for  the  literary 
credit  of  it.  The  internal  evidence  favored  the  suspicion  first  whis- 
pered, that  Washington  was  not  the  sole  composer  of  it,  the  style  being 
different  from  that  of  his  well-known  papers.  This  was  after  the 
death  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  Their  great  minds  towered  above 
such  littleness  as  a  rivalry  for  literary  distinction  in  preparing  a  fare- 
well address.  Love  of  country  was  the  inspiration  of  their  labors  in  it : 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  safeguarding  of  liberty  were  the 
warp  and  woof  of  their  every  interwoven  thought  and  expression. 

The  contention  between  over- zealous  partisans,  however,  was  still 
on  when  there  was  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Hamilton,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  what  was  supposed  to  be,  and  probably  was,  the  origi- 
nal rough  draft  of  the  Address  prepared^by  him,  as  above  referred  to  in 
his  letters  of  July  5  and  30.  This  was  not  the  draft  of  Washington 
"re-dressed  "  by  Hamilton,  but  the  one  prepared  de  novo,  which  Wash- 
ington, in  his  letter  of  May  15,  had  suggested  he  might  prefer  to  do, 
and  which  I  have  referred  to  as  Hamilton's  "original  draft." 

The  claim  that  Hamilton  was  the  author  of  the  Address  now  be- 
came, on  the  part  of  some,  so  broad  and  all-inclusive  as  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  whole  was  his  production — the  matter  as  well  as  the 
expression  and  arrangement.     The  family  of  Hamilton  also  seems  to 
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have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  chiefly  his  work  and  to 
have  made  some  effort  to  give  the  fact  publicity.  In  the  "  Memoirs, 
Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  More  "  (vol.  7,  p.  195)  occurs 
the  following  passage: 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  his  father  having 
been  the  writer  of  almost  all  of  Washington's  addresses,  and  gave  me  an  autograph 
letter  of  Washington's  to  his  father  which  tends  a  good  deal  to  confirm  this  fact.  " 

Mr.  Kufus  King,  in  a  communication,  dated  September  14, 1825,  to 
Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  nephew,  heir,  and  executor  of  Washington, 
informs  him  that  he  has  in  his  possession  letters  and  papers  of  Gen. 
Hamilton  placed  in  his  hands  by  Hamilton's  executor ;  that  among  them 
is  a  letter  from  Gen.  Washington  to  Hamilton  respecting  the  Farewell 
Address ;  and  that,  upon  his  refusal  to  give  them  up,  he  had  been  judi- 
cially summoned  by  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  name  of  the  widow  and  sons 
of  Hamilton.  He  desired  to  know  what  he  should  do  in  the  matter, 
as  he  believed  Judge  Washington,  as  the  executor  of  his  imcle,  was 
entitled  to  the  letter. 

Judge  Washington,  replying  on  October  6,  says: 

"  I  do  not  consider,  as  executor  of  Gen.  Washington  or  otherwise,  I  have  the 
most  remote  right  to  interfere  in  the  extraordinary  suit  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  I  beg 
further  to  add,  that  if  my  right  to  the  letter  was  incontestable  I  would  not  conde- 
scend to  exercise  it. 

If  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in  claiming  for  Gen.  Hamilton,  through  the  medium  of  a 
court  of  justice  or  otherwise,  the  authorship  of  the  Farewell  Address  (the  validity 
of  which  claim  is  by  no  means  admitted),  supposes  the  establishment  of  the  fact  will 
do  honor  to  his  memory,  I  shall  throw  no  impediment  in  her  way.   .  . " 

He  adds: 

"  The  letters  of  Gen.  Washington  have  been  gone  over  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall and  myself,  and  I  have  never  at  any  time  met  with  any  letter  or  copy  of  a  let- 
ter which  could  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Gen.  Hamilton  wrote  the  Farewell 
Address. " 

The  effect  of  claiming  the  authorship  for  Hamilton  was  the  reflec- 
tion upon  Washington  that,  in  one  of  the  last  and  most  solemn  acts  of 
his  public  life,  he  had  published,  as  the  outpouring  of  his  own  heart,  a 
valedictory  address  wholly  the  production  of  another;  parading  as  it 
were  in  finery  made  to  order,  and  of  which  he  himself  supplied  no  part, 
either  of  labor,  material,  or  trimmings. 

The  mere  hint  of  a  procedure  so  much  at  variance  with  his  ingenu- 
ous nature  aroused  the  defenders  of  Washington's  honor  to  enter  in  his 
behalf  counter-claims  equally  exclusive  and  misleading.  Assuming, 
erroneously,  that  the  delivery  of  his  Farewell  Address  was  a  personal 
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rather  than  an  official  act,  they  insisted,  without  further  inquiry,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  he  would  seek  material  aid  in  the  preparation 
of  it;  and,  ignoring  evidence  to  the  contrary,  they  minimized  the  ser- 
vices of  Hamilton  to  that  of  a  mere  adviser.  Truth,  usually  found  in 
middle  ground,  will  be  discovered  in  this  controversy  also  somewhere 
between  the  extremes  of  asseveration  on  either  side.  A  fair  analysis 
of  the  correspondence  above  quoted  will  establish  proximately  the  parts 
performed  by  each  contributor  to  that  memorable  paper;  and  the  won- 
der will  remain  that  a  production  so  composite  in  structure,  containing, 
as  it  does,  the  thought  and  expression  of  several  writers,  should  be  of 
such  literary  merit  as  to  provoke  a  contention  as  to  who  was  its  author. 
The  draft  referred  to  as  Hamilton's  "original  draft,"  the  rough  sketch  of 
which  was  found  among  his  papers,  was  the  substantial  basis  of  the 
general  claim  of  authorship  in  Hamilton.  To  what  extent  was  this 
draft  original?  Washington  had  sent  him  a  draft,  which  was  that  first 
drawn  by  James  Madison,  amended  by  Washington,  with  various  sub- 
jects added  under  " Hints  and  Heads  of  Topics."  This  he  sent,  after  con- 
versation in  Philadelphia  with  Hamilton,  and  in  response  to  Hamilton's 
letter  of  May  10.  It  was  the  paper  he  proposed  Hamilton  should  "re- 
dress," and  which  Hamilton  desired  might  be  sent  to  him  when  "you 
have  given  it  the  body  you  mean  it  to  have." 

In  sending  this  "  body  "  of  the  address,  Washington  said : 

"Even  if  you  should  .  .  .  throw  the  whole  into  a  different  form,  let  me  re- 
quest .  .  .  that  my  draught  may  be  returned  to  me  .  .  .  with  such  amendments 
and  corrections  as  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  the  formation  is  susceptible  of.  " 

And  again :  "  If  you  form  one  anew,  it  will  of  course  assume  such 
shape  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  give  it,  predicated  upon  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  enclosed  paper."  The  requisition  Washington  thus 
made  upon  the  talents  of  Hamilton  was,  first,  to  "re-dress,"  amend, 
or  curtail,  an  address  the  form  or  body  of  which  he  had  himself  pre- 
pared. Second,  if  he  so  elected,  to  form  one  anew,  by  throwing  the 
whole  into  a  different  form.  Two  papers,  therefore,  were  returned  to 
Washington, — his  own  draft  corrected  upon  the  general  plan  of  it,  and 
the  one  formed  anew  by  throwing  the  whole  into  a  different  form,  pred- 
icated upon  the  sentiments  expressed  by  himself. 

The  manner  in  which  Hamilton  discharged  this  latter  task  will  fairly 
determine  the  fame  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the  Farewell  Address; 
for  it  was  this  paper  which  Washington  preferred  and  accepted,  being, 
as  he  said,  "more  copious  on  material  points,  more  dignified  on  the 
whole,  and,  with  less  egotism,  of  course  less  exposed  to  criticism,"  and 
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which,  after  further  alterations  by  Washington  and  Hamilton,  became 
the  Farewell  Address.  Could  the  first  draft  by  Madison,  incorporated 
into  Washington's  draft,  be  compared,  in  adjacent  columns,  with  the 
draft  of  Hamilton,  it  would  be  shown  that  Hamilton  had  made  use  of 
the  introductory  paragraphs  of  Madison  with  so  little  change  as  to  leave 
them  practically  unaltered  either  in  form,  sentiment,  or  wording.  Thus 
the  dignity  and  grace  of  Madison's  style  became  the  pattern  for  the 
entire  composition. 

Although  no  claim  seems  to  have  been  made  for  it,  Madison  has 
clearly  a  share  with  Hamilton  in  any  honor  arising  from  its  literary 
merit.  It  is  to  Hamilton's  credit  that  he  used  Madison's  introductory, 
since  it  could  hardly  be  improved  upon;  and  this  shows  that  he  was 
not  seeking  fame  for  himself  in  rendering  Washington  the  assistance 
requested. 

If  the  inception  of  the  address  and  the  substance  of  it  were  Wash- 
ington's, and  the  literary  style  was  largely  that  of  Madison,  what  was 
there  in  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  was  the  distinctive  work  of  Hamilton? 
While  the  draft  prepared  by  Washington  was  more  than  a  desultory 
enumeration  of  precepts,  recommendations,  and  warnings,  while  it 
embodied  his  thought  and  feeling  upon  the  subjects  touched  with  some 
method,  and  in  language  dignified  and  forceful,  it  was  not  yet,  in  form 
and  finish,  such  a  paper  as  he  intended  his  Farewell  Address  to  be.  It 
was  for  Hamilton  to  "form  anew,"  to  "re-dress,"  and  "much  at  leis- 
ure, touch  and  retouch."  His  work  was  that  of  the  lapidary  upon  the 
diamond.  It  was  his  to  transform  the  draft  of  Washington,  and  to  re- 
produce from  it  a  luminous  and  unique  gem  which,  as  a  public  paper, 
should,  as  he  said,  "  wear  well,  progress  in  approbation  with  time,  and 
redound  to  future  reputation. "  He  brought  to  bear  upon  that  labor  the 
yearning  of  a  patriotic  heart  and  the  vast  resources  of  a  trained  and  logi- 
cal mind. 

Knowing  far  better  than  Washington  himself  his  peculiar  status 
with  the  people,  the  fatherhood  with  which,  in  their  hearts,  they  had 
invested  him,  Hamilton  could  far  better  appreciate  what  should  be  the 
character  and  latitude  of  a  farewell  address  from  him,  on  the  eve  of  his 
retiring  from  his  long,  arduous,  and  epoch-making  service.  Therefore, 
in  revising  Washington's  draft  he  expunged  much  that  was  merely  per- 
sonal and  apologetic,  and  that  alluded  to  questions  which  were  connected 
only  with  his  own  administration,  and  of  such  a  transitory  nature  as  not 
likely  again  to  be  subjects  of  public  concern. 

Thus,  by  sagacious  elimination,  as  well  as  by  amendment  and  ampli- 
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fication,  Hamilton  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  influence  until  it  became 
not  only  a  solemn  valedictory,  reviewing  the  past  and  prophetic  of  the 
future,  but  a  message  and  warning  to  the  American  people,  touching 
their  liberty  and  safety,  uttered  for  all  time,  and  gathering  force  and 
application  in  its  descent  to  remotest  generations.  He  took  the  draft — 
the  "  body  "  he  requested  Washington  to  send  him — and  gave  it  an  ar- 
ticulation and  relation  of  parts  which  it  did  not  before  possess.  He 
arranged  it  with  a  logical  sequence  that  gave  to  the  thoughts  of  Wash- 
ington their  fullest  force  and  effect.  This  was  the  inimitable  work  of 
Hamilton,  which  it  was  the  wisdom  of  Washington  to  secure,  and  the 
fame  of  which  his  grateful  countrymen  will  ever  award  to  Hamilton. 

Authorship,  in  its  restricted  literary  sense,  is  not  a  term  properly 
applicable  to  the  preparation  of  the  Farewell  Address,  unless  joint  au- 
thorship be  accredited  to  all  who  in  any  way  participated  in  it.  The 
thought  and  the  expression  of  Washington,  Madison,  and  Hamilton 
were  singularly  intermingled  in  it,  besides  some  suggestions  by  Judge 
Jay,  to  whom,  at  Washington's  request,  it  was  on  one  occasion  shown. 
But  the  origin  of  the  Address  was  not  in  Madison,  Hamilton,  or  Jay. 
Whatever  their  subsequent  contributions  may  have  been,  the  Address 
did  not  generate  in  either  of  them.  It  was  conceived  in  the  mind, 
and  nurtured  in  the  heart,  of  Washington.  Not  only  did  he  conceive  the 
intention  and  nurture  the  desire  to  deliver  a  parting  message  to  his 
countrymen,  but  he  selected  and  determined  the  subjects  he  intended  to 
press  upon  their  consideration.  This  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  corre- 
spondence referred  to,  but  from  another  fact  which  makes  it  practically 
certain.  Among  the  papers  of  Hamilton,  discovered  by  his  executor, 
was  one  endorsed,  "  Abstract  of  Points  to  form  an  Address. "  A  careful 
comparison  of  this  paper  with  the  first  draft  by  Washington  will  show 
that  this  abstract  was  made  by  Hamilton  from  that  draft,  there  being 
not  a  subject  among  those  enumerated  in  the  "  abstract  "  that  was  not 
first  suggested  and  dwelt  upon  in  Washington's  draft. 

In  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome,  the  design  of  Angelo  pre- 
vailed ;  and,  although  the  work  of  many  masters  before  and  after  him 
are  there  in  evidence,  he  is  the  accredited  architect.  The  inception  and 
design  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  were  Solomon's;  and  the  building 
was  constructed  under  his  supervision :  but  the  timbers  were  prepared  by 
the  King  of  Tyre  in  the  forests  of  Lebanon ;  and  the  decoration  was  the 
work  of  a  Tyrian  artificer,  skilled  in  the  art  of  ornamentation  in  metals, 
wood,  and  colors.  Nevertheless,  it  was  Solomon's  temple ;  and  all  au- 
thorities, sacred  and  profane,  attribute  to  him  the  building  of  it. 
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Authorship  is  a  term  of  more  general  and  comprehensive  meaning 
than  that  usually  assigned  to  it  in  literature.  Origination  and  invention 
are  its  attributes,  in  its  larger  and  more  general  significance.  The  func- 
tions of  an  author  in  this  sense,  like  those  of  architect  or  builder,  are 
inceptive,  creative,  and  supervisory,  and  so  imply  the  use  of  subordi- 
nate agencies. 

The  relation  of  Washington  to  his  Farewell  Address  has  been  shown 
to  include  all  of  these  attributes  of  authorship,  and  more.  Some  of 
the  finest  expressions  in  the  paper  were  exclusively  his  own;  and,  in 
several  instances,  the  sentences  of  Hamilton  were  measurably  improved 
by  his  interlineations  or  erasures. 

There  was  no  concealment,  on  Washington's  part,  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Madison  or  Hamilton.  In  his  draft  sent  to  Hamilton  he  re- 
ferred to  the  introductory  of  Madison  as  the  "quoted  part."  And, 
again,  he  requested  Hamilton  to  solicit  the  views  of  Mr.  Jay,  because, 
as  he  said, 

"I  am  anxious  always  to  compare  the  opinions  of  those  in  whom  I  confide  with  one 
another,  and  those  again  (without  being  bound  by  them)  with  my  own,  that  I 
may  extract  all  the  good  I  can.  " 

Great  honor  is  due  to  Hamilton  and  Madison  "for  eminent  services 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Farewell  Address ;  but  the  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive that  Washington  was,  in  the  only  applicable  sense  of  the  term,  the 
author  of  it.  Bushkod  C.  Washington. 
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When  backward  nations  grow  impatient  of  their  slow  progress,  or 
mistrustful  of  its  direction,  they  are  apt  to  trick  themselves  out  in  an 
ill-assorted  lot  of  political  odds  and  ends  borrowed  a  priori  from  the 
institutions  of  the  neighbors  whom  they  envy.  The  search  for  short 
cuts  to  goals  that  can  seemingly  be  reached  only  by  the  slow  processes 
of  evolution  and  development  almost  invariably  ends  in  disaster.  Na- 
tions that  have  borrowed  their  institutions  instead  of  making  them,  and 
have  taken  to  themselves  brand-new  constitutions,  cannot  so  successfully 
disguise  their  former  selves  but  that  a  certain  unevenness  must  be  ap- 
parent. Like  the  African  potentates  of  the  comic  newspapers,  their  fancy 
stops  short  at  tail-coats  in  combination  with  firemen's  helmets,  and 
does  not  include  the  boots,  shirts,  and  other  matters  which  go  to  make 
up  the  costume  as  worn  in  the  country  of  its  origin.  Confident  that 
the  same  cause  will  be  followed  by  the  same  effect,  they  neglect  the 
distinctively  human  element.  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  one  country 
the  exact  circumstances  that  have  made  certain  political  forms  suitable 
to  another. 

It  was  no  overweening  arrogance  that  led  the  French  revolutionaries 
to  date  a  new  era  from  the  promulgation  of  their  doctrines.  For  France 
and  for  her  Latin  neighbors,  east  and  west,  the  epoch  was  trans cendently 
important.  But  while  in  France  the  soil  was  so  prepared  that  the  nation 
was  in  a  condition  to  assimilate  part  at  least  of  the  ideas  of  its  most 
advanced  thinkers,  these  same  ideas,  as  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  served 
but  to  cause  confusion  after  the  long  lethargic  sleep  into  which  Spain 
had  sunk  since  glory  and  empire  fled  her  grasp.  The  provinces  which 
had  once  enjoyed  various  forms  of  representative  government  had  lost 
them  for  the  most  part;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple sounded  strange  to  ears  grown  accustomed  to  receive  the  sharp  com- 
mands of  kings  of  foreign  stock  and  their  unworthy  favorites. 

Freedom  could  not  at  once  take  root  on  a  soil  overshadowed  by  the 
rank  growth  of  absolutism  and  of  the  bastard  and  degenerate  feudalism 
planted  by  the  Bourbon  kings.  Even  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe  hardly  yet  understand  to  the  full  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
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by  the  constitutions  they  have  fought  so  hard  to  win.  The  less  enlight- 
ened neither  understand  nor  value  them.  They  can  be  roused  to  revo- 
lution by  the  cry  of  oppression ;  but  they  have  failed  to  lay  hold  of  the 
substance,  though  they  have  pursued  the  shadow,  of  liberty.  Constitu- 
tions have  become  a  means  of  hoodwinking  the  people.  The  natural 
retort  to  oppression  is  revolution ;  and  the  Spanish  people  is  still  oppressed 
by  a  selfish  oligarchy.  Yet  only  the  other  day  Emilio  Castelar,  the  fa- 
mous "tribune  of  the  people,"  as  his  followers  love  to  call  him,  repeated 
his  declaration  that  the  age  for  revolution  is  gone,  because,  forsooth,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs  is  guaranteed  on  paper. 
It  is  all  so  simple  that  one  little  syllogism  will  prove  it.  Eevolution 
is  unjustifiable  except  as  a  means  of  securing  political  rights  or  good 
government;  the  political  rights  and  good  government  of  Spain  are  se- 
cured ;  therefore Yet  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  say  that 

the  Spaniards  are  well  governed,  or  that  the  majority  manage  the  affairs 
or  shape  the  policy  of  the  nation.  The  value  of  the  constitution  as  a 
safety-valve  is  well  understood  by  the  governing  class. 

At  the  root  of  Spain's  misfortunes  lie  the  shocking  corruption  of 
public  life,  political  incapacity  and  sceptical  indifference  in  the  masses, 
with  a  consequent  lack  of  organized  public  opinion.  A  broad  line  of 
separation  has  ever  been  drawn  between  public  and  private  morality. 
Men,  who  will  resent  to  the  utmost  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  private 
honor,  will  speak  unblushingly  of  scandalous  breaches  of  trust  in  public 
capacities,  and  treat  public  morality,  or  even  common  honesty  in  civic 
matters,  as  a  myth ;  refusing  to  believe  that,  in  this  respect,  other  nations 
are  happier  than  their  own.  It  often  happens  that  a  man  enters  public 
life  urged  by  patriotic  motives,  and  not  as  a  mere  office-seeker.  He  soon 
reaches  the  turning-point  of  his  career,  and  finds  his  way  barred.  If  he 
will  not  accept  bribes,  he  must  at  least  give  them,  or  remain  forever  an 
obscure  faddist.  When  he  reaches  the  top  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
turn  suddenly  round,  and  discard  and  expose  the  gang  which  raised  him 
to  his  position :  to  do  so  would  be  to  kick  away  the  ladder  with  the^ope 
of  remaining  suspended  in  space. 

That  Spaniards  not  directly  engaged  in  the  political  game  are  indif- 
ferent to  their  political  privileges  is  proved  by  the  apathy  with  which 
they  submitted  to  the  abolition  of  universal  suffrage  at  the  fall  of  the 
last  republic.  The  Carlists,  while  bidding  high  for  popular  support,  pro- 
pose to  put  an  end  to  "the  miserable  farce,  or,  rather,  fatal  tragedy,"  of 
representative  government,  as  it  now  exists,  by  further  limitation  of  the 
suffrage  and  by  leaving  to  the  Crown  the  nomination  of  one-third  of  their 
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proposed  parliament  of  three  hundred  members.'  History  gives  some 
explanation  of  this  indifference.  The  various  provinces  of  which  Spain 
is  made  up  have  never  been  thoroughly  welded  together.  The  Aragonese 
is  an  Aragonese  still,  and  looks  upon  the  Andalusian  as  a  foreigner, 
though  not,  of  course,  in  the  same  degree  as  a  Frenchman,  for  instance. 
It  would  seem  to  be  still  impossible  for  Spaniards  to  sink  their  local  jeal- 
ousies and  to  cooperate  heartily  for  a  common  cause.  During  the  last 
civil  war  the  Basque  volunteers  refused  to  march  beyond  their  own  prov- 
ince :  it  was  sufficient  for  them  that  they  had  made  the  Pretender  senor 
of  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuzcoa.  For  Spain  as  a  whole  they  cared  little ; 
and  they  allowed  the  Castilian  levies  that  came  to  their  aid  to  suffer  hard- 
ships in  the  midst  of  abundance,  looking  upon  them  as  foreign  intruders. 

Before  the  sixteenth  century  the  larger  half  of  Spain — the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  centre — had  developed  forms  of  representative  government. 
The  political  growth  of  these  provinces  was  cut  short  by  absolutism: 
they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  merging  their  political  sympathies  in  the 
larger  whole  of  which  they  now  form  a  part.  The  west  and  south  have 
practically  no  political  history.  Since  they  were  won  back  from  the 
Moors  they  have  always  been  governed  from  the  outside,  and,  except  for 
the  larger  towns  where  socialistic  ideas  have  taken  root,  have  no  political 
leanings.  Even  Home  Eule  finds  no  echo  in  Andalusia  and  Estrema- 
dura.  Centuries  must  pass  before  trunk  and  limbs  so  disparate,  so  long 
numbed  by  tyranny,  can  form  a  body  politic  well  organized  and  sensi- 
tive, responsive  in  all  its  parts  to  one  stimulus. 

A  still  stronger  bar  to  honest  effort  is  the  despair  with  which  the 
many  contemplate  the  choked  and  clogged  state  of  the  channels  whereby 
public  opinion  should  find  its  way  to  the  Government  and  to  realization. 
Though  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  illiterate,  it  is  (owing  to  the 
habit  of  living  in  villages  and  not  in  isolated  houses  or  small  hamlets) 
not  ill-informed.  Newspapers  abound:  each  small  town  has  two  or 
three,  representing  different  parties  or  opinions.  They  are  eagerly  read 
and  discussed  at  the  rival  casinos,  or  clubs,  that  have  almost  everywhere 
taken  the  place  of  the  barbers'  and  apothecaries'  shops,  once  the  centres 
of  public  life  in  the  villages.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  editors  of 
these  local  papers,  with  a  circulation  of  a  few  hundred  copies,  eked  out 
by  a  small  subsidy  from  the  political  party  whose  views  they  represent, 
should  be  men  of  wide  culture  or  independent  mind. 

But  Spaniards  take  naturally  to  journalism.  Owing  to  the  dread 
of  manual  labor,  the  half -educated  abound ;  and  the  general  level  of  ex- 

'  See  "Catecismo  del  Carlista,"  por  el  Padre  Corbato  (1896),  pp.  186.  231. 
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cellence  of  the  press  is  much  higher  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
Madrid  press,  notably  in  the  department  of  foreign  intelligence,  compares 
not  unfavorably  with  that  of  other  capitals  of  the  same  importance.  When 
France  is  deeply  engaged  in  some  purely  French  matter,  no  mention  of 
foreign  countries  is  allowed  to  call  off  attention  from  the  one  theme; 
whereas  a  fair  general  view  of  the  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  can 
be  gathered  from  the  "Imparcial,"  "Epoca,"  "Correo,"  and  other  leading 
Spanish  journals. 

It  is  in  opposition  that  Spanish  journalism  attains  its  highest  flights. 
The  Government  press,  too  well  aware  of  the  holes  in  its  coat,  maintains 
a  tame  and  half-apologetic  tone,  in  face  of  the  thundering  denunciations 
and  eloquent  appeals  to  which  it  is  day  by  day  subjected.  It  necessarily 
speaks  in  the  name  of  a  party ;  whereas  the  new-bom  organ  of  the  small- 
est section  of  the  opposition  arraigns  it  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  press  is  in  continual  opposition,  for  the  "  Have  ISTots  " 
are  more  than  the  "  Haves  " ;  but  ministers  can  afford  to  smile  at  its  taunts 
and  challenges,  its  ardent  desire  for  the  amendment  of  its  adversaries,  and 
its  noble  and  far-reaching  schemes  of  reform.  They  have  only  to  turn 
to  the  back  files  to  show  how  far  performance  fell  short  of  promise  when 
the  party  now  so  public-spirited  held  the  reins  of  government,  only  to 
look  forward  a  year  or  two  to  see  the  same  party — which  has,  maybe, 
secured  a  hearing  for  its  schemes,  and  taken  its  seat  at  the  ministerial 
desks  with  the  best  intentions — sink  overwhelmed  by  the  vast  weight  of 
vested  interests  ranged  against  it,  or  shrink  appalled  from  touching  some 
worm-eaten  prop,  lest  the  whole  rotten  structure  should  crash  down  in 
ruin  on  its  head. 

Industry  and  commerce  languish  amid  the  universal  mistrust  which 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  development  of  native  joint-stock  companies 
and  industrial  cooperation :  they  groan  under  the  enormous  and  ill-defined 
fiscal  burdens  to  which  they  are  capriciously  subjected.  The  most  thriv- 
ing class  is  that  of  the  "  budget-eaters. "  "  Do  ut  des  "  is  the  motto  of 
Spanish  public  life ;  empleomania  is  rife  to  a  degree  unknown  elsewhere ; 
and  empleomania  is  the  chief  instrument  of  political  corruption.  The 
class  from  which  members  of  the  Lower  House  are  chosen  has  seldom 
much  private  fortune  wherewith  to  bribe  electors.  Its  object,  moreover, 
is  only  too  often  to  increase,  rather  than  to  diminish,  its  worldly  goods. 
It  looks  to  office  as  the  direct  road  to  fortune,  and  must  make  it  worth 
somebody's  while  to  put  it  on  the  path.  But  if  its  pockets  are  shallow, 
those  of  the  nation  are  deep ;  and  to  them  it  looks  to  pay  itself  and  its 
supporters, 
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Every  department  of  the  public  service  is  crowded  with  useless  and 
supernumerary  functionaries  replaced  at  each  change  of  Government  by 
a  fresh  hungry  swarm.  The  loaves  and  fishes  cannot  be  miraculously 
increased ;  so  fresh  posts  are  ever  created,  and  the  pension  list  is  swollen 
to  enormous  proportions.  In  France  the  Government  repays  its  sup- 
porters with  bits  of  red  ribbon  :  in  Spain  something  more  solid  is  expected. 
The  minister  must  satisfy  the  deputies  of  his  party;  and  the  deputies 
must  satisfy  their  electors.  Though  patronage  may  be  shared  as  fairly 
as  possible,  there  is  always  left  a  body  of  malcontents  ready  to  join  the 
opposition  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  This,  it  must  be  noted,  is  only 
when  the  ministry  breaks  up  from  the  inside.  Public  opinion  on  pub- 
lic questions  has,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  little  enough  to  do  with 
the  election  of  parliaments.  Once  the  ministry  is  formed,  public  opinion 
has  no  influence  on  its  proceedings,  except  so  far  as  it  may  affect  its 
chance  of  return  to  power,  or  provoke  a  revolution.  A  ministry,  if  it 
chooses  to  run  these  risks,  can  go  on  governing  so  long  as  it  holds  to- 
gether. Even  when  the  constitutional  term  of  its  existence  is  reached, 
the  machinery  by  which  elections  are  worked  still  remains  in  its  hands  ; 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  the  carefully  prepared  and  weeded  electoral 
soil  should  produce  other  than  a  crop  of  ministerial  supporters. 

The  present  Government,  though  not  directly  responsible  for  the  late 
war,  is  associated  with  the  humiliation  of  Spain.  It  has,  moreover,  in- 
curred the  odium  of  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  press  by  a  rigorous  cen- 
sorship and  by  the  suspension  of  the  constitution.  A  ministry  so  placed 
would  elsewhere  have  been  driven  by  public  opinion  into  retirement. 
For  a  moment  it  did  seem  threatened  from  the  inside ;  but  at  present  it 
seems  impossible  to  bring  to  bear  effectually  upon  it  the  odium  it  has 
incurred.  The  newspapers  have  dropped  their  threats,  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  persuade  Senor  Sagasta  that  he  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
Crown,  and  is  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  in  his  own  cabinet.  The  "  Im- 
parcial  "  (January  9,  1899)  reasons  with  him  thus: 

"  So  too  the  question  of  confidence  necessarily  arises  in  circumstances  like  the 
present ;  for  we  must  find  out  if  the  mind  of  the  Crown  is  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
nation.  .  .  The  crisis  does  exist,  because  the  necessities  of  public  life  demand  that 
it  should  be  so.  The  question  of  confidence  presses,  because  the  state  of  public 
affairs  and  public  opinion  requires  it." 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that  Senor  Sagasta  refuses  to  accept  such 
reasoningo  He  waits  to  be  turned  out  of  office;  and  nobody  is  able  to 
turn  him  out.  He  is  the  truest  and  most  tried  friend  of  the  dynasty; 
and  only  when  he  and  the  Queen  decide  that  his  continuance  in  power 
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is  dangerous,  will  the  royal  "  confidence  "  be  withdrawn  from  him. 
Hence  arises  the  special  danger  of  the  monarchy  in  Spain.  It  is  forced 
to  exercise  a  power  greater  than  that  recognized  by  the  constitution ; 
and  according  to  the  opportuneness  of  its  intervention  it  must  stand  or 
fall.  The  majority  in  the  Chambers  is  safe:  it  is  the  creation  of  the 
ministry  and  can  be  depended  on.  Something  serious  happens,  and  the 
action  of  the  ministry  is  seriously  arraigned.  The  Chambers  will  of 
course  refuse  to  condemn  it;  so  it  is  left  to  the  Crown  to  condemn  or 
absolve.  The  Sovereign  consults  impartially  leaders  of  all  opinions: 
but  the  responsibility  for  the  decision  reached  finally  rests  with  the 
Crown ;  and  the  anti-monarchical  parties  are  ever  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  its  mistakes. 

To  fix  the  exact  moment  at  which  a  change  of  ministry  has  become 
necessary,  presupposes  the  exquisite  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  game 
expected  of  the  president  of  a  bull-fight.  Even  when  these  are  present, 
there  will  always  be  some  to  yell  their  conviction  that  the  bull,  or 
minister,  could  have  managed  another  charge,  or  has  received  a  thrust 
too  many,  before  the  bugle  sounds  for  his  dismissal.  A  serious  blunder 
either  way :  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  noisy  few  and  the  know- 
ing many,  an  over-readiness  to  be  led  by  outcry,  or  neglect  of  a  warning 
symptom,  may  bring  disaster  upon  the  blunderer.  When  Senor  Sagasta 
puts  into  the  Queen's  hands  the  resignation  of  his  cabinet,  she  must  either 
give  him  a  commission  to  patch  it  up  by  discarding  a  few  unpopular 
members  and  introducing  new  blood,  or  must  call  upon  the  Silvela-Pola- 
vieja  combination  to  take  his  place.  In  either  case,  her  mandate  will 
carry  with  it  the  power  of  securing  a  majority  in  the  Cortes  by  official 
pressure.  The  appeal  to  the  country  will  be  a  hollow  sham,  as  it  was 
when,  in  1863,  the  Progressive  party  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  Nation  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurred : 

"Nowadays  it  [the  electoral  system]  has  become  a  ridiculous  make-believe,  real 
only  in  its  evil  effects  on  the  morals  and  administration  of  the  country,  the  exces- 
sive and  burdensome  bribes  it  entails,  the  abuse  of  justice  at  which  it  connives,  and 
the  disturbances  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Such  are  its  results.  But  what  should  we 
think  could  we  view  the  interior  of  the  maze  in  which  the  great  plot  is  forged  and 
every  spring  of  the  executive  [honest  indignation  seems  to  have  mixed  the  meta- 
phor] is  strained  to  falsify  and  misrepresent  the  will  of  the  nation,  suiting  it  to  the 
caprice  of  its  rulers?  To  them  it  is  owing  that  all  Spaniards,  politically  speaking, 
vote  the  condemnation  of  their  opponents,  and  provide  a  unanimous  parliament 
which  they  may  use  as  they  think  fit.  But  next  day  another  party  makes  itself 
master  of  the  machine,  the  nation  eats  its  own  words  and  undoes  its  own  work, 
and  the  voting  urns  proclaim  with  equal  solemnity  the  damnation  of  the  late  Chief 
Engineer.  " 

11 
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Thus  are  truths  admitted,  perhaps  even  exaggerated,  by  politicians 
in  opposition.  Nine  years  later,  however  (1872),  we  find  that  Senor 
Sagasta,  who  had  a  large  share  in  framing  the  above  indignant  protest, 
was  unable  to  refute  a  charge  brought  against  his  Government  of  having 
illegally  spent  public  money  on  securing  the  success  of  his  own  party  at 
an  election. 

If  the  voice  of  public  opinion  reaches  the  Throne,  it  is  not  through  a 
parliament  whose  interest  it  generally  is  to  stifle  it.  The  proof  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Last  November  the  local  Spanish  Chambers  of  Commerce 
held  a  general  assembly  at  Saragossa  to  review  the  position  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  discuss  their  common  interests.  The  assembly  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  revolutionary  intentions ;  but,  instead  of  petitioning  or  trying 
to  influence  Parliament,  it  addressed  its  message  directly  to  the  Throne, 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  work  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  the  representative  system  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  This 
message  is  noteworthy ;  for  it  explains  why  an  influential  assembly  of 
important  corporations  despaired  of  being  able  to  attain  its  ends  through 
Parliament : 

"  We  hold  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  right  of  voting  be  reorganized  on 
the  basis  of  guilds  and  classes  (gremios  y  clases) ,  in  order  that  guarantees  for  its 
effective  exercise  may  be  forthcoming,  that  an  end  may  be  put  once  for  all  to  sys- 
tematic misrepresentation  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  that  the  fabrication  of  majori- 
ties and  oppositions,  not  at  the  hustings,  but  in  the  ministerial  offices,  may  cease, 
so  that,  when  the  stream  of  sound  opinion  is  again  felt  in  public  affairs,  the  great 
social  forces  may  occupy  in  Parliament  the  place  from  which  they  have  been  ousted 
by  imaginary  electors.  " 

Bad  indeed  must  be  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  whole  commercial 
interest  of  the  nation  finds  it  necessary  to  forward  such  a  petition,  and 
to  accompany  it  with  the  half -veiled  threat  "  to  maintain  with  firmness 
and  constancy  its  aspirations,  and  to  persevere  in  the  struggle,  till  the 
point  is  reached  where  the  necessity  for  further  effort  ceases  to  exist." 
The  signatories,  be  it  observed,  demand  only  a  few  reforms  so  obviously 
necessary  that  to  refuse  them  is  to  declare  openly  for  corruption  against 
honesty.  Yet  one  party  has  bidden  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  leave 
politics  to  politicians ;  the  others  affect  to  ignore  them ;  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  their  objects  can  be  attained  by  anything  short  of  a  revolution. 

The  difficulty  of  inflicting  a  wound  upon  a  ministry  triple  armored, 
as  has  been  described,  can  barely  excuse  the  hideous  weapons  used  against 
it.  The  worst  motives  are  publicly  ascribed  to  political  opponents ;  and 
accusations  are  hurled  in  the  heat  of  debate  which,  if  true,  should  be 
brought  before  a  criminal  court.     But  the  accuser  does  not  believe,  nor 
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the  accused  trouble  to  refute,  them.  Last  September,  when  the  utter 
breakdown  of  fleets  and  armies  became  apparent,  feeling  for  a  time  waxed 
very  high.  Criminal  negligence  and  even  worse  was  thundered  by  patri- 
otic orators;  and  the  newspapers  were  deceived  into  taking  the  mimic 
battle  for  a  real  one.  They  waxed  indignant,  therefore,  when  accusers 
and  accused  were  found  resting  side  by  side  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House, 
laughing  over  hard  hits  given  and  received  amid  congratulations  on  the 
brilliant  display  of  oratorical  fireworks. 

This  reckless  bringing  of  false  charges  makes  it  very  difficult  to  get 
a  hearing  for  real  ones.  Three  years  ago  the  Marques  de  Cabrinana 
brought  to  light  the  grossest  peculation  in  the  municipal  government  of 
Madrid.  At  first,  feeling  was  so  strong  against  him  that  he  was  almost 
crushed ;  then  an  attempt  was  made  to  laugh  him  down  as  a  faddist 
(tin  loco) ;  and  his  name  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  derision  at  the  thea- 
tres. However,  he  stood  his  ground  valiantly,  and  at  last  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  two  scapegoats  go  forth  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  this  only  after  enormous  efforts  in  a  perfectly  plain  and 
specially  scandalous  matter. 

In  order  to  attract  a  jaded  public  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  most  start- 
ling colors.  When  all  politicians  are  distrusted,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  get  up  some  feeling  against  an  opponent,  to  declare  him  guilty — in 
intention  if  not  in  deed — of  breaches  of  the  whole  Decalogue.  Spanish 
political  morals  leave  much  to  be  desired ;  but  the  originals  of  the  fancy 
portraits  painted  by  the  excited  imagination  of  their  would-be  supplanters 
can  happily  afford  to  laugh  at  them. 

What  has  been  said  above  partly  explains  the  position  of  the  Free- 
lances. These  are  they  who  have  split  off  from  the  two  great  parties, 
and  make  war  on  Government  and  opposition  alike  until  their  mouths 
are  stopped  with  ministerial  portfolios.  The  oldest  existing  group  of 
the  kind — for,  of  course,  the  Eepublican  and  Carlist  minorities  must 
not  be  classed  among  them — is  that  ranged  under  the  banner  of  Senor 
Eomero  Eobledo,  once  a  member  of  Canovas's  cabinet.  Nobody  quite 
knows  what  Romero  Eobledo' s  views  are ;  for  the  fact  that  he  was  once 
a  Conservative  commits  him  to  nothing.  What  is  quite  certain  is,  that 
he  has  a  well-drilled  though  small  band  of  followers  who  can  secure  their 
election  to  the  Chamber  in  spite  of  the  Government,  and  may  thus,  at  a 
given  moment,  be  able  to  turn  a  majority  into  a  minority,  or  vice  versa. 
The  consequence  is  that  Eomero  Eobledo  is  a  person  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. He  quarrelled  with  Canovas ;  and  Canovas  was  obliged  to  come 
to  terms  with  him,  just  as  formerly  O'Donnell  had  been  obliged  to  come 
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to  terms  with  Canovas  after  refusing  him  the  post  which  he  claimed  in 
the  ministry.  For  the  present,  Romero's  band  has  taken  no  service; 
and  its  captain  is  deliberating  whether  he  would  increase  or  diminish 
his  chances  of  honor  and  profit  by  uniting  his  forces  to  those  of  the  tur- 
bulent Gen.  Weyler. 

Another  independent  party,  of  a  similar  kind,  but  of  more  definite 
views,  is  led  by  Polavieja,  the  general  who  set  out  with  blessings  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  returned  with  curses  to  Spain.  He  then  raised 
the  standard  of  retrenchment  and  reform  at  home,  openly  claiming  the 
first  place  in  the  ministry  he  hoped  to  form.  But  recruits  came  slowly; 
and  at  the  next  parliamentary  transformation-scene  he  will  be  found — 
perhaps  as  Minister  of  War — among  Senor  Sil vela's  party.  Senor 
Sagasta's  chance  of  continuing  in  office  is  said  to  depend  on  his  ability 
to  come  to  terms  with  Romero  Robledo  and  Weyler's  famished  squad- 
rons, or  at  any  rate  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  enemy. 

That  which  distinguishes  these  groups  is  the  purely  personal  nature 
of  the  tie  that  binds  them  to  their  leaders.  A  follower  of  Romero  is 
called  a  Bomerista,  not  necessarily  connoting  a  common  political  doc- 
trine, but  only  that  the  follower  has  vowed  a  momentary  personal  alle- 
giance to  the  chief:  he  has  backed  a  horse  and  stands  to  lose  or  win. 
If  this  one  fail  him,  he  may  put  his  money  on  another  at  the  next 
meeting. 

When  a  ministry  becomes  weak  through  the  desertion  of  its  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  carries  with  him  his  personal  following  in  the  House, 
it  must  resign  or  bring  in  fresh  blood.  Its  leader  then  goes  down  among 
the  "  independent "  groups  as  into  an  open  market ;  and  the  vendors  are 
all  agog  praising  their  wares.  Its  price  is  the  adoption — for  decency's 
sake — of  some  items  of  a  programme,  and  a  certain  number  of  comfort- 
able berths  for  those  who  have  long  languished  in  opposition.  It  is  the 
buyer's  place  to  decide  how  much  he  can  afford  without  undue  interfer- 
ence v/ith  the  claims  and  interests  of  those  who  have  hitherto  supported 
him.  When  he  has  enough,  he  will  take  no  more  at  any  price :  it  would 
be  mere  waste  of  good  patronage.  The  vendors  shut  up  shop  until 
another  cabinet  crisis  gives  a  market  value  to  what  they  have  for  sale. 
If  no  bargain  is  struck,  the  ministry  falls. 

The  means  by  which  the  return  of  Government  candidates  is  secured 
at  elections  are  various.  In  desperate  cases  they  are  sometimes  violent. 
An  instance  is  quoted  in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  fall  of  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  election  was  held,  in  order 
that,  during  the  confusion  and  flight  of  the  opposition  overseers,  the 
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voting-urns  might  b.e  changed  for  others  held  in  readiness.  Many  are 
the  miracles  of  electioneering  times.  The  dead  vote  with  the  living; 
the  absent,  with  those  who  are  present,  and  always  on  the  right  side — 
they  are  Ministerialists  to  a  man.  Those  whose  opinions  are  known 
to  be  safe  need  trouble  little  about  qualifications ;  even  beggars  may  at 
times  exercise  privileges  which  harsh  laws  have  denied  to  them;  but 
known  opponents  and  doubtful  persons  are  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny. 
The  first  precaution  taken  is  to  secure  a  trusty  body  of  overseers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  purity  of  elections.  On  them  the  election 
depends,  so  no  efforts  are  spared  to  ensure  their  right  thinking;  and,  if 
the  result  is  as  required,  they  need  fear  no  enquiry  into  their  methods. 

The  means  by  which  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  is  the  system  known 
as  caciqidsmo.  A  cacique  was  an  Indian  chief  who,  under  Spanish  rule, 
became  the  native  headman  of  his  village,  the  spy  and  tool  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  agent  through  whom  the  odious  repartimientos  and 
other  forms  of  oppression  were  carried  out.  So  now,  the  village  cacique 
is  the  agent  (generally  self- constituted  and  unacknowledged)  of  a  party, 
backed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  executive,  and  rewarded  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  unavowable  services.  His  position — often  that  of  a  small 
landowner  or  employer  of  labor — gives  him  command  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  votes.  But  beyond  this  he  has  many  means  of  influencing  his 
neighbors.  First,  there  is  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Government, — the 
numberless  small  offices,  with  facilities  for  peculation,  by  which  local 
administration  is  cumbered.  For  these  it  is  useless  to  apply  without  the 
good  word  of  the  cacique.  Then  there  is  the  administration  of  justice, 
civil  and  criminal.  Water- rights,  for  instance,  are  a  continual  source  of 
litigation  between  neighboring  villages  and  landowners.  They  often  de- 
pend on  immemorial  usage.  The  cacique  can  find  means  to  hasten  the 
law's  delay,  or  knows  where  to  find  a  document  that  may  bring  ruin  or 
plenty  to  a  village. 

Criminal  justice  is  not  corrupt;  but  it  is  undermined  by  pardons. 
Juan  Falomares,  the  son  of  the  cacique's  neighbor,  let  us  say,  has  stabbed 
his  adversary  in  a  quarrel  and  has  been  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment.  The  father,  a  man  of  some  influence,  appeals  to  Don 
Fulano  de  Tal,  the  cacique.  A  year  or  so  passes,  and  the  hubbub  in  the 
village  has  somewhat  subsided,  when  young  Juan  Palomares  is  found 
going  about  his  usual  business.  The  cacique  has  whispered  a  word  to 
the  deputy,  whose  vote  is  useful  to  the  ministry ;  the  humble  petition  of 
Juan  Palomares,  now  lying  in  chains,  has  been  placed  upon  the  cushion 
on  which  the  Queen  kneels  at  a  great  festival;  and  the  trick  is  played. 
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The  caciqice,  too,  can  manage  to  free  the  qtcinto,  or  conscript,  cast  for 
military  service,  and  this  without  payment  of  substitute  as  the  law 
directs.  He  is  simply  entered  as  blind  or  lame,  though,  in  fact,  a  strap- 
ping fellow.     This  was  a  strong  lever  during  the  dreadful  Cuban  War. 

But  more  important,  because  more  universal,  than  the  above-men- 
tioned means  of  pressure  is  that  afforded  by  taxation.  The  taxes  as  paid 
are  enormous :  if  the  nominal  amount  were  exacted,  they  would  be  ruin- 
ous. Many  districts  are  taxed  on  less  than  a  third  of  their  actual  cul- 
tivated area.  If  a  village,  or  an  individual,  incur  the  wrath  of  the 
Government,  the  tax-gatherer  can  inflict  condign  punishment.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  petition  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
above  quoted  contains  an  uncomplimentary  reference  to  the  cacique : 

"As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  reforms  here  demanded  the  disgraceful  sys- 
tem of  caciquismo  by  which  Spain  is  oppressed  and  rendered  abject  will  fall  before 
the  power  of  a  regenerate  Government  amid  the  execration  of  all  good  men.  " 

In  view  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  for  securing  votes  and  stifling 
public  opinion,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  opposition  exists 
only  on  sufferance.  The  Government  is  accused,  as  I  have  said,  of 
making  fictitious  oppositions  as  well  as  fictitious  majorities.  The  pre- 
tence must  be  kept  up;  and  an  opposition  of  about  one-third  is  consid- 
ered a  decent  proportion.  The  matter  presents  no  difficulty.  First  of 
all,  there  are  certain  unruly  districts  in  which  political  opinion  has  really 
a  meaning.  Take  Catalonia,  for  instance.  Here  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  Government  to  interfere.  So  these  wrong-headed  people  are 
allowed  to  vote  as  they  like ;  and  the  rewards  of  submissiveness  are  kept 
for  those  who  better  appreciate  them.  It  would  be  absurd  for  every- 
body to  establish  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  party  in  power;  so, 
while  ministers  are  safe,  a  few  Eepublicans  and  Carlists  are  allowed  to 
be  elected  in  permanent  and  hopeless  minority.  These,  together  with 
a  certain  number  of  really  independent  men  (wealthy  landowners  for  the 
most  part),  the  representatives  of  districts  that  have  a  grudge  against  the 
Government  because  of  unfulfilled  promises  on  local  matters,  the  leaders 
and  some  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  opposition  party.  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  provide  a  fine  if  somewhat  heterogeneous  fighting-force  to 
maintain  the  oratorical  battles  for  which  the  Cortes  are  justly  famed. 
A  chance  of  a  parliamentary  victory  of  course  sets  the  members  of  such 
an  opposition  flying  at  each  other's  throats. 

Spain's  upper  class  is  made  up  of  the  bearers  of  some  of  the  noblest 
names  in  Europe,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  rich  folk  of  humbler 
origin.     By  aping  foreign  manners  it  has  lost  its  native  virtues.     Its 
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watchword  is  frivolity ;  and  its  home  is  Madrid,  where  it  exhibits  a  pale 
copy  of  the  "society  "  of  Paris  and  London.  The  influence  derived  from 
its  wealth  is  used  to  evade  its  share  of  the  national  burdens  and  to  secure 
underling  positions  in  Conservative  cabinets  for  the  more  brilliant  of  its 
members.  Next  come  the  professional  and  commercial  classes.  From 
the  former  spring  some  great  lawyers  and  scholars,  the  politicians,  and 
the  great  army  of  place-hunters.  Commerce  produces  a  few  merchant 
princes  and  rich  bankers,  who  speedily  migrate  to  the  class  above.  The 
weakness  of  this  middle  class  lies  in  the  utter  lack  of  ideal :  it  is  inferior 
in  culture  and  refinement  to  the  equivalent  class  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Spaniard  is  spoiled  when  he  changes  his 
jacket  for  a  black  coat.  This  is  a  harsh  saying;  but  it  is  partly  true. 
The  Spanish  virtues,  bravery,  hardihood,  sobriety,  patience,  and  an  hon- 
esty somewhat  different  from  and  occasionally  higher  than  the  ordinary 
commercial  form,  find  their  best  exponents  among  the  lower  orders,  and 
chiefly  in  the  country  population.  This  class  forms  a  sound  and  solid 
backbone  capable  of  supporting  the  proudest  nation ;  but  it  lacks  leaders, 
organization,  and  cohesion.  Its  ignorance  leaves  it  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  its  social  superiors,  who  neglect  or  betray  its  interests.  It  has  yet  to 
find  out  some  way  of  exacting  responsibilities  less  ruinous  than  revolu- 
tion. Careless  of  forms  of  government,  and  of  the  nominal  rights  of 
citizenship  which  have  been  thrust  upon  it  by  demagogues,  it  distrusts 
political  programmes;  it  is  too  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  contrast  or 
originate  policies ;  and  it  must  find  a  leader  whom  it  can  trust,  and  fol- 
low him. 

A  critic  of  the  late  Canovas  del  Castillo,  in  the  "  Journal  des  D^bats  " 
of  August  11,  1897,  declared  that  Canovas'  chief  merit  was  to  have 
introduced  into  Spain 

"the  outward  sliow  of  a  parliamentary  system.  Failing  public  opinion  to  curb  and 
direct  individual  ambition,  he  attempted  to  supply  its  place  by  two  severely  disci- 
plined parties,  succeeding  one  another  at  regular  intervals.  " 

If  this  was  Canovas's  only  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  his 
reputation  as  a  statesman  was  utterly  undeserved.  The  system  has  failed 
miserably;  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  "two  severely  disciplined 
parties  "  will  play  the  sham  game  according  to  the  rules ;  nor  is  there 
anything  to  prevent  a  less  "  severely  disciplined  "  party  from  taking 
advantage  of  a  deadlock.  H.  Butlee  Clakke. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  SCIENCE. 

Science  is  becoming  the  key-note  of  modern  life.  When  the  Briton 
chants  the  glories  of  the  Victorian  era,  he  dwells  on  the  advances  of 
science  nearly  as  long  as  on  the  colonial  conquests  which  threescore 
years  of  scientific  applications  have  made  possible.  In  even  larger  meas- 
ure than  Britain,  America  has  become  a  nation  of  science ;  education  is 
directed,  every  important  industry  is  shaped,  and  a  good  part  of  state- 
craft is  regulated,  by  science ;  the  literature  of  the  day  is  invaded  by 
science  in  the  form  of  serious  contributions  by  investigators  as  well  as  in 
that  of  loose  straws  of  scientific  detail  and  motive  in  romance;  while 
the  ephemeral  press  bristles  with  science  and  pseudo-science.  In  view 
of  the  present  prominence  of  science,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  look  into 
the  origin  and  fundamental  character  of  that  portion  of  human  knowl- 
edge which  has  come  to  be  so  designated.  The  inquiry  is  made  timely 
by  the  recent  appearance  of  an  epistemology,  or  theory  of  knowledge  * ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be, best  conducted  by  comparing  this  work  with  that 
earlier  one  which  has  long  ranked  as  the  classic  of  science.  When  the 
substance  of  a  book  has  gone  into  the  dictionaries  and  primers  and 
kindergartens,  the  time  has  gone  by  for  reviewing  it ;  but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  note  certain  essential  features  of  the  "Novum  Organum,"  to 
show  the  relation  between  the  two. 


I. 

"  Man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  does  and  understands  as  mucli 
as  his  observations  on  the  order  of  nature,  either  with  regard  to  things  or  the  mind, 
permit  him,  and  neither  knows  nor  is  capable  of  more.  " 

Thus  thought  Francis  of  Verulam,  better  known  as  Lord  Bacon, 
three  centuries  ago ;  and  thus — save  for  the  limitations  of  rendering  from 
a  decadent  language — he  indited  the  leading  aphorism  in  his  "  Novum 
Organum."  In  this  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  succeeding  apho- 
risms, Bacon  laid  down  the  principles  of  "The  Interpretation  of  Nature 

^  "Truth  and  Error,  or  the  Science  of  Intellection.  "  By  J.  W.  PowELii.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1898. 
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and  the  Empire  of  Man  "  according  to  his  lights,  and  with  a  luminous 
foreknowledge  that  only  glows  the  brighter  as  the  centuries  pass. 

In  writing  the  "Novum  Organum,"  Bacon  essayed  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  knowledge  so  comprehensive  as  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  men  for 
all  time;  i.e.,  he  sought  to  frame  a  universal  and  perpetual  principia. 
This  work  is  but  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  most  ambitious  literary  under- 
takings of  history,  the  "Great  Instauration,"  or  restoration  of  learning, 
itself  one  of  many  writings ;  yet  it  is  the  gem  of  a  literary  diadem  whose 
scintillations  are  caught  in  all  later  literature,  and  which  has  put  Bacon's 
name  in  the  vocabularies  of  all  civilized  languages. 

The  "  Novum  Organum  "  comprises  two  books.  It  is  in  the  first  of 
these  that  the  Baconian  principles  are  laid  down ;  while  the  second,  "  The 
Interpretation  of  Nature,  or  the  Eeign  of  Man  "  is  devoted  to  applica- 
tions of  these  principles.  The  fifty-two  aphorisms  of  the  second  book 
are  less  trenchant  than  those  of  the  initial  series,  and  reflect  the  imper- 
fect observations  of  the  times.  They  indicate,  too,  that  the  author  vras 
neither  a  practical  man  nor  a  skilled  observer  so  much  as  a  "  closet  stu- 
dent "  (in  the  scornful  phrase  of  Bacon's  own  disciples  two  centuries  after 
his  death) ;  and  their  crudeness,  brought  out  the  more  clearly  as  the  habit 
of  observation  grew,  temporarily  dimmed  the  lustre  of  Bacon's  achieve- 
ments, and  condemned  the  principles  embodied  in  the  earlier  aphorisms. 

Even  the  first  book  is  marred,  in  the  estimation  of  moderns,  by  stilted 
phrase  and  besetting  adoration  of  royalty,  and  still  more  by  a  chain  of 
allegory  binding  half  the  aphorisms ;  though  in  good  sooth  these  are  but 
the  builder's  scaffolds,  half  concealing  the  architect's  design,  which 
served  timely  purpose  but  which  may  now  be  removed.  When  the  latter 
is  done,  the  intellectual  structure  of  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  stands  forth 
in  marvellous  perfection, — a  firm  foundation  for  the  knowledge  developed 
during  that  Era  of  Science  whose  beginning  it  marked.  In  the  light  of 
three  centuries  later,  other  portions  of  the  "  Instauratio  Magna  "  may 
seem  but  a  phantom,  the  second  book  of  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  a  blun- 
der, and  the  mannerism  of  the  first  book  a  blemish ;  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  the  system  set  forth  in  this  first  book  is  the  basis  of  modern  science, 
of  current  education,  and  of  the  present  progress  of  individuals  and 
nations.  During  each  generation  the  masters  have  formulated  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  science;  yet  there  is  no  more  widely  accepted 
principia  in  existence  to-day  than  that  formulated  in  the  aphorisms  of 
the  "Novum  Organum."  William  Shakespeare  and  Francis  Bacon  were 
twin  luminaries  of  our  mental  cosmos,  one  shining  on  the  emotional,  and 
the  other  on  the  intellectual,  side  of  life ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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say  which  has  exerted  the  greater  influence  on  humanity.  Certainly 
there  lives  no  man  or  woman  or  child  in  any  civilized  or  enlightened 
land  who  has  not  been  reached  by  direct  or  indirect  rays  from  both 
luminaries. 

Beginning  with  the  prefatory  aphorism  quoted  above,  Bacon  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  limitations  of  the  "  Organ  on  "  of  Aristotle ;  next 
he  sought  to  analyze  mental  operations,  deprecating  the  defective  (under 
such  fanciful  terms  as  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  Idols  of  the  Market,  and  Idols 
of  the  Theatre)  and  defining  the  direct  and  simple ;  then  he  traced  men- 
tal impressions  to  their  sources  in  experience  * ;  and  he  ended  by  enounc- 
ing the  natural  method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  i.e.,  the  interpretation 
of  nature  in  terms  of  known  facts  and  spontaneous  mental  action.^ 

Throughout,  the  mode  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  or 
of  leading  the  mind  from  the  definite  and  certain  toward  points  at  which 
definiteness  and  certitude  are  required,  was  advocated  and  pursued  so 
conspicuously  that  later  students  have  come  to  regard  it  as  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  Bacon's  organon,  and  have  styled  it  the  Baconian 
method.  Some,  indeed,  have  assumed  that  the  method  was  invented  by 
Bacon.  But  Bacon's  own  writings  show  that  he  did  not  (at  least  up  to 
the  time  of  writing  the  "  Organum  ")  regard  himself  as  the  inventor  of 
the  inductive  method,  or  of  any  other  novel  method  of  thinking,  but 

^  "  Aphorism  C.  We  must  not  only  search  for,  and  procure  a  greater  number 
of  experiments,  but  also  introduce  a  completely  different  method,  order,  and  prog- 
ress of  continuing  and  promoting  experience.  For  vague  and  arbitrary  experience 
is  (as  we  have  observed)  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  and  rather  astonishes  than  in- 
structs. But  when  experience  shall  proceed  regularly  and  uninterruptedly  by  a 
determined  rule,  we  may  entertain  better  hopes  of  the  sciences.  " 

2  "  Aphorism  CXXX.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  lay  down  the  art  of  interpreting 
nature,  to  which  we  attribute  no  absolute  necessity  (as  if  nothing  could  be  done 
without  it)  nor  perfection,  although  we  think  that  our  precepts  are  most  useful 
and  correct.  For  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  men  had  at  their  command  a  proper 
history  of  nature  and  experience,  and  would  apply  themselves  steadily  to  it,  and 
could  bind  themselves  to  two  things  :  1,  to  lay  aside  received  opinions  and  notions ; 
2,  to  restrain  themselves,  till  the  proper  season,  from  generalization,  they  might, 
by  the  proper  and  genuine  exertion  of  their  minds,  fall  into  our  way  of  interpre- 
tation without  the  aid  of  any  art.  For  interpretation  is  the  true  and  natural  act  of 
the  mind,  when  all  obstacles  are  removed  :  certainly,  however,  everything  will  be 
more  ready  and  better  fixed  by  our  precepts. 

Yet  we  do  not  affirm  that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
considering  the  mind  in  its  connection  with  things,  and  not  merely  relatively  to  its 
own  powers,  we  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  the  art  of  invention  can  be  made  to 
grow  with  the  inventions  themselves.  " 

(The  quotations  are  from  the  edition  edited  by  Joseph  Devey,  and  published 
in  Bohn's  Philosophical  Library,  London,  1858.) 
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only  as  a  discoverer  of  the  natural  order  of  thought  spontaneously  pur- 
sued by  minds  untrammelled  by  scholasticism  and  other  "  idols  " ;  while 
modern  psychology  indicates  that  inductive  processes  of  thinking  are  old 
as  the  human  mind,  though  the  last  to  be  detected  by  the  thinkers  them- 
selves. So  Bacon  cannot  be  credited  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  men- 
tal faculty,  although  he  is  entitled  to  even  higher  credit  for  not  only 
recognizing  the  true  course  of  thought,  but  inventing  a  compass  whereby 
the  course  may  be  followed  and  its  trend  foreseen. 

The  extraordinary  merit  of  Bacon's  recognition  and  application  of 
the  inductive  method  has  been  signalized  by  a  dozen  generations  of  think- 
ers, and  still  stands  beyond  question ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  is  the  greatest  merit  of  the  "Novum  Organum."  Scrutiny  of  the 
principal  portions  of  the  "Instauratio  Magna,"  and  especially  of  the  first 
series  of  aphorisms  in  the  "Organum,"  shows  that  their  writer  held  a 
unique  point  of  view,  of  such  sort  as  to  afford  the  best  possible  outlook 
over  the  field  of  knowledge, — a  view-point  of  such  sort,  too,  that  he  could 
not  fail  to  detect  the  inductive  method  of  thinking  as  an  incidental  fea- 
ture in  his  panorama  of  human  knowledge.  For,  with  unprecedented 
naivete  and  unsurpassed  power  of  eliminating  the  irrelevant.  Bacon 
divested  himself  of  the  mysticism  of  the  ages,  and  looked  on  the  human 
mind,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  human  genus,  as  a  reflex 
of  nature.  True,  Francis  of  Verulam,  like  all  of  his  contemporaries, 
wore  an  outer  garb  of  reverence  for  royalty  and  an  inner  garment  of  ado- 
ration for  divinity ;  but,  in  the  seclusion  of  that  chamber  of  later  travail 
in  which  his  epoch-marking  works  were  brought  forth,  these  habili- 
ments fell  away,  and  he  saw  knowledge  bare  of  conventional  concealments 
as  nature  herself.  Then  it  was  that  he  was  able  to  write :  "  Man  .  .  . 
does  and  understands  as  much  as  his  observations  on  the  order  of  nature, 
either  with  regard  to  things  or  the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither  knows 
nor  is  capable  of  more."  During  all  the  years  since  Bacon,  mysticism 
has  been  fading;  yet  even  to-day  it  is  but  the  millionth  man  and  the 
thousandth  thinker  who  has  reached,  and  is  content  to  rest  on,  this 
nakedly  simple  platform  of  science. 

In  Bacon's  view,  the  mind  was  the  mirror  of  nature;  and,  content- 
ing himself  with  that  view,  he  saw  more  of  both  nature  and  mind  than 
any  contemporary  or  any  successor  for  centuries.  For  even  his  immor- 
tal compatriot,  Shakespeare,  merely  mirrored  human  nature  as  Bacon 
saw  all  nature  on  larger  scale.  To  Bacon,  the  human  mind  must  have 
appeared  a  cosmos  in  miniature;  reflecting  more  and  more  clearly,  as 
vision  sharpened  with  continued  observation,  the  grand  cosmos  without, 
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with  thought  as  the  interaction  of  the  two ;  and,  seeing  both  nature  and 
mind  in  single  view,  he  was  able  to  adjust  the  one  to  the  other  with 
incomparable  delicacy.  This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  supreme 
merit  of  the  "  Novum  Organum  " :  Bacon  saw  nature  as  clearly  as  his 
contemporaries,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  mind  more  clearly  than 
others  because  he  saw  it  through  nature ;  and,  by  fitting  this  to  that, 
he  was  able  to  see  both  more  clearly  than  any  other  of  his  era.  True, 
Bacon's  postulate  in  his  first  aphorism  may  be  an  error;  but,  if  so, 
knowledge  is  vanity,  its  pursuit  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  the  mind  a 
chaos,  invention  a  delusion,  and  the  progress  of  three  centuries  a  lie. 

After  Bacon  came  other  leaders,  who  pictured  nature  in  terms  of 
the  mind,  or  the  mind  in  terms  of  nature.  Newton  framed  a  "Prin- 
cipia  "  which  trains  the  mind  to  follow  certain  processes  of  nature ;  Hum- 
boldt constructed  a  literary  "  Kosmos  "  in  imitation  of  nature ;  Kant, 
Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer  limned  nature  as  a  mental  picture;  Spencer 
wrote  a  synthetic  philosophy  in  w^hich  nature  and  mind  were  brought 
into  a  single  view,  yet  effectually  sundered  by  his  own  bar  of  unknowa- 
bility;  while  psychologists  are  now  interpreting  mental  operations  in 
terms  of  natural  process.  Yet  few — surprisingly  few,  in  view  of  the 
marvellous  success  attending  Bacon's  essay — have  attempted  to  com- 
bine nature  and  mind  in  single  treatment.  Indeed,  it  has  remained  for 
this  end  of  the  third  century  since  Bacon  to  produce  a  second  essay 
along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  "Novum  Organum," — a  second  at- 
tempt to  see  nature  and  mind  in  single  view,  and  thus  to  simplify  both. 

II. 

Born  in  1834,  John  Wesley  Powell  was,  even  in  youth,  an  investi- 
gator in  and  teacher  of  natural  history :  soon  after,  he  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  a  State  natural  history  society,  conducting  original  researches 
in  both  zoology  and  botany.  The  Civil  War  came  at  his  most  suscep- 
tible age ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  vigorous  patriots  whose  powers  were 
inspired  and  lifted  to  higher  planes  by  the  shock.  Throughout  the 
war,  he  was  botanist,  zoologist,  geologist,  as  well  as  soldier,  and  withal 
a  classicist  and  philosopher  ever  comparing  modern  warfare  with  an- 
cient, and  finding  intuitive  satisfaction  in  the  study  of  men  and  animals 
under  the  supreme  stress  of  mortal  strife ;  his  plastic  brain  receiving 
deep  and  permanent  impressions. 

Peace  brought  resumption  of  scientific  research,  with  special  work 
in  botany.     Geologic  exploration — the  most  noteworthy  in  the  country 
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— followed,  and  grew  into  systematic  researches ;  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  the  scientist-soldier  was  the  head  of  the  greatest  geologic  bureau 
in  the  world,  shaping  the  scientific  work  as  well  as  the  administrative 
policy,  constantly  inspiring  a  corps  of  collaborators  by  gifts  from  his 
own  store  of  knowledge,  and  leading  a  revolution  in  the  science. 
While  in  official  geological  work,  he  inaugurated  researches  in  terrestrial 
physics  and  in  the  chemistry  of  rocks,  as  adjuncts  to  the  primary  in- 
vestigations, and  mastered  the  principles  of  the  two  sciences  sufficiently 
to  direct  the  operations  and  apply  the  results  in  comprehensive  fashion. 

Coming  in  contact  with  aboriginal  tribesmen  in  his  earlier  explora- 
tions, he  began  systematic  observation,  which  matured  in  contributions 
of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  great  science  of  anthropology,  and  indeed 
to  a  reorganization  of  the  Science  of  Man  even  more  complete  than  the 
revolution  concurrently  wrought  in  the  Science  of  the  Earth ;  and  since 
1879  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  lead- 
ing ofl&cial  ethnologic  bureau  in  the  world.  The  early  association  with 
the  Indians  led  him  to  give  special  attention  to  their  peculiar  mental 
operations,  particularly  their  modes  of  reasoning  and  metaphysical  no- 
tions; and  throughout  nearly  all  of  its  history  the  operations  of  our 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  have  been  founded  on  characteristics  of  the  primi- 
tive mind  recognized  and  defined  by  its  head. 

From  the  days  of  his  earliest  teaching,  throughout  the  period  of 
antebellum  investigation,  at  intervals  in  war-time,  and  during  the  whole 
of  later  life,  he  has  been  a  critical  student  of  philosophic  subjects; 
delving  in  the  lore  of  the  ancients,  tracing  the  course  of  intellectual 
development,  going  to  the  roots  of  metaphysical  systems  through  the 
study  of  both  books  and  disciples,  and  eventually  gaining  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  both  metaphysical  and  physical  systems  of  philosophy. 

Though  apparently  hindered,  these  studies  were  really  helped,  by 
contact  with  men  throughout  a  busy  administrative  life,  and  by  study 
of  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  statesmen,  of  average  citizens,  and  of 
scholars.  Finally,  with  the  renaissance  of  psychology,  he  undertook 
special  studies  of  the  products  of  psychologic  laboratories,  placed  him- 
self in  touch  with  divers  investigators,  and  began  coordinating  their  re- 
sults with  the  fruits  of  his  own  original  researches  in  half  a  dozen  fields 
of  knowledge.  Now,  after  assimilating  his  vast  material,  he  essays  to 
unite  the  sciences  and  to  outline  the  bases  of  knowledge  in  a  single  sys- 
tem. His  essay — summing  the  life-work  of  a  student  in  zoology,  a 
specialist  in  botany,  a  leader  in  geology,  a  master  in  anthropology, 
one  of  the  very  few  students  of  philosophy  in  each  of  the  four  culture 
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stages  (savagery,  barbarism,  civilization,  and  enlightenment),  and  a  broad 
worker  in  physics  and  chemistry  and  psychology — now  stands  at  the 
bar  of  public  judgment.  It  comes » up  as  no  petty  plaintiff.  If  in  the 
wrong,  it  is  a  colossal  blunder :  if  in  the  right,  it  is  a  new  organon. 

A  book  already  condensed  by  years  of  synthesis  and  repeated  revi- 
sion cannot  be  summarized ;  but  a  few  of  its  more  salient  features  may 
be  noted. 

1.  Perceiving  that  knowledge  of  nature  is  shaped  by  mental  faculty 
no  less  than  by  the  facts  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  regarding 
the  mind  as  the  reflex  of  nature,  Powell  takes  the  precise  point  of  view 
held  by  Bacon  three  centuries  ago,  but  since  unoccupied,  at  least  for 
purposes  of  general  survey.  Accordingly,  the  essay  is  a  joint  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  into  the  nature  of  the  external 
universe,  and  is  an  effort  to  fit  the  one  to  the  other  by  mutual  adjust- 
ment in  the  full  light  of  both.  There  is  no  effort  to  sap  the  Baconian 
foundation,  no  appeal  to  the  mystic  unknowable  which  has  handicapped 
precise  thought  from  the  beginning,  no  ignoring  of  any  mental  faculty 
or  any  external  fact,  but  only  a  naive  and  simple  attempt  to  discover 
and  depict  mind  and  nature  as  they  are,  and  especially  as  they  stand 
toward  each  other.  Powell,  by  reason  of  his  unique  view-point,  enjoys 
a  clearer  and  more  extended  vision  than  would  be  possible  from  any  low 
or  one-sided  station.  The  novel  features  in  the  essay  represent  dis- 
coveries made  by  reason  of  the  resumption  of  the  Baconian  foundation 
in  the  light  of  enlarged  knowledge  both  of  nature  and  of  mind. 

2.  Accepting  the  conservation  of  energy, — one  of  the  pillars  of 
modern  science, — Powell  simplifies  the  doctrine  and  at  the  same  time 
amplifies  it  materially.  Hitherto  matter  and  energy  have  been  deemed 
antithetic  (at  least  in  large  measure),  and  matter  has  been  held  to  per- 
sist in  the  ultimate  atom ;  while  energy  has  been  supposed  to  persist 
only  in  the  cosmos  as  a  whole,  and  to  be  changeable  in  form  and  con- 
stantly interchanging  in  place  among  the  particles  and  larger  bodies 
composing  the  cosmos. 

To  some  minds  this  conception  has  always  been  incongruous,  since 
it  involves  the  assumption  of  measurement  where  measurement  is  im- 
possible :  for  the  bounds  of  the  universe  have  not  been  laid  down ;  and, 
without  knowledge  of  these  bounds,  no  one  can  compute  either  the 
quantity  of  energy  or  its  rate  of  ebb  and  flow.  Powell  removes  the  in- 
congruity by  uniting  matter  and  its  movements  in  thought  as  they  are 
united  concretely  in  all  human  experience,  and  assuming  that  energy, 
like  matter,  persists  in  the  particle ;   and  the  conception  is  further  sim- 
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plified  by  reducing  all  forms  of  energy  to  motion  of  invariable  quantit}" 
but  ever-changing  direction.  This  rendering  of  the  law  of  the  persist- 
ence of  motion,  if  valid,  marks  an  intellectual  advance  of  prime  impor- 
tance ;  for  it  tends  at  once  to  explain  progress  in  the  conquest  of  nature, 
and  to  open  the  way  for  immeasurably  greater  conquest  in  the  future : 
it  reduces  earth  and  sun  to  illimitable  sources  of  power  requiring  noth- 
ing but  redirection  by  human  genius  to  render  them  subservient  to  hu- 
man welfare. 

Although  apparently  revolutionary,  the  new  conception  is  in  accord 
with  the  recent  trend  of  all  lines  of  knowledge.  Suggested  by  the  chem- 
ists' formula  known  as  the  Law  of  Avogadro,  the  conception  was  tested 
first  by  the  special  researches  in  physics  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  afterward  by  the  great  facts  of  geology.  Still 
later  it  was  observed  that  the  conception  is  in  harmony,  not  merely 
with  the  facts  of  laboratory  experimentation,  but  with  the  sum  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  recently  it  has  been  noted  ^  that  every  epochal  advance  in 
science  has  been  in  the  direction  of  dynamic  interpretation,  i.e.,  that 
each  broader  interpretation  gives  fuller  recognition  to  the  motion  or  force 
inherent  in  the  matter  with  which  the  interpretation  deals.  Latterly 
the  progress  of  science  has  seemed  hardly  consistent  with  the  essentially 
convergent  lines  of  human  advance  traced  by  anthropologists,  in  that 
science  has  appeared  to  diverge  constantly  toward  specialties ;  but,  in 
the  light  of  Powell's  law  of  motion,  the  main  lines  of  interpreta- 
tion are  seen  to  be  convergent  despite  the  diversification  of  research ; 
and,  vice  versa,  the  convergence  of  interpretation  tends  to  confirm  the 
law. 

3.  Accepting  the  observed  unity  of  matter  and  motion,  Powell  is 
able  to  escape  that  besetting  dualism  which  has  clung  to  the  human 
mind  since  the  sylvan  savage  first  noted  front  and  rear,  or  this  side  and 
that  side, — a  crude  observation  that  set  inference  at  work  and  grew  into 
recognition  of  the  four  quarters  and  the  middle,  and  still  later  into  the 
cult  of  the  six  points  and  the  self,  and  the  faith  in  seven  heavens. 
Freed  from  this  wearisome  pilgrim-load,  he  is  able  to  eliminate  a  train 
of  derivative  burdens  borne  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  rectify  mental 
operations  by  more  direct  adjustment  to  the  facts  of  intelligent  expe- 
rience. 

4.  Analyzing  the  aspects  of  nature  and  mind  in  accordance  with 
his  law  of  the  persistence  of  motion,  Powell  is  led  to  consider  con- 

^  By  the  present  writer,  in  "Fifty  Years  of  American  Science,  "  in  "The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  "  for  September,  1898. 
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sciousness  '  inherent  in  the  ultimate  particle  as  one  of  its  essential  prop- 
erties; and  he  infers  that  this  potential  consciousness  pervading  all 
nature  becomes  effective  in  organized  matter,  reaching  its  higher  powers 
and  manifestations  only  in  the  most  highly  organized  portions  of  the 
highest  organisms.  Although  not  wholly  novel,  this  conception  is  put 
forth  in  new  terms,  and  in  the  light  of  exceptional  technical  knowledge 
of  nature  and  of  the  results  of  psychologic  research.  Bacon  saw  mind 
as  the  reflex  of  nature,  colored  and  distorted  by  the  "  idols  "  of  current 
thinking,  but  made  no  serious  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of 
either.  Powell,  too,  sees  nature  and  mind  in  single  view  as  the  real 
sides  of  knowledge,  and,  having  the  advantage  of  Bacon  in  standing  on 
the  rock-hewn  steps  of  later  experience,  not  only  scans  the  course  of  de- 
velopment in  nature,  but  traces  the  origin  an(4  development  of  mind 
itself  as  the  noblest  of  nature's  attributes. 

5.  Discarding  dualism,  conjoining  matter  and  motion,  and  seeing  in 
the  germ  of  consciousness  a  primary  property  of  the  cosmos,  Powell 
pictures  nature  as  fivefold,  or  "pentalogic,"  in  conformity  with  ultimate 
concepts  of  the  mind  and  ultimate  categories  of  facts  to  which,  he  be- 
lieves, knowledge  is  reducible,  i.e.,  concepts  and  categories  beyond  which 
he  is  unable  to  reduce  either  mind  or  nature  without  reaching  chaos. 
His  primary  properties  are  Number  or  Unity  (perhaps  Integrality  might 
better  express  the  idea),  Extension,  Motion,  Duration,  and  Conscious- 
ness, or  Proto-consciousness.  These  are  conceived  as  blent  and  com- 
pounded to  form  the  multifarious  and  protean  phenomena  of  nature; 
and  all  the  properties,  primary  and  derivative,  are  conceived  as  dupli- 
cated (with  more  or  less  distortion)  in  mental  reflexes,  which  are  classed 
as  qualities.  It  is  through  steady  discrimination  of  the  properties  in- 
hering in  nature  and  the  qualities  reflected  therefrom  in  the  mind  that 
Powell  is  able  to  retain  the  Baconian  view-point,  despite  the  modern 
multiplication  of  knowledge. 

At  first  sight,  the  quinary  arrangement  of  chapters  and  sections  and 
paragraphs  to  which  the  pentalogic  system  gives  rise  conveys  an  artifi- 
cial, not  to  say  repellent,  air  to  the  entire  work;  but,  on  comparison 
with  other  philosophies  of  the  several  culture  stages,  this  feature  is 
found  rather  to  promise  strength  and  permanence  than  to  betoken  weak- 
ness. Each  culture  stage  has  its  system  or  systems  of  philosophy ;  in 
each  stage  the  philosophy  is  more  definite  and  at  the  same  time  more 

'  Using  the  term  in  a  highly  restricted  sense  because  no  better  offers.  "  Aware- 
ness" has  been  employed  in  the  same  sense.  Perhaps  proto-consciousness  might  be 
better. 
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comprehensive  than  in  the  preceding  stage ;  yet  in  each  stage,  from  that 
of  savagery  to  the  highest,  every  system  of  philosophy  is  in  the  last 
analysis  (as  seen  from  the  Baconian  view-point)  but  an  intellectual 
mechanism  for  interpreting  nature,  i.e.j  for  conforming  mind  and  na- 
ture. 

Now  all  philosophies  have  numerical  elements.  Some  are  monistic, 
most  are  dualistic,  others  are  triadic,  and  not  a  few  are  septimal  in 
greater  or  less  measure ;  yet,  after  the  first  throes  of  acceptance,  the  ad- 
herents of  each  usually  assimilate  the  number  as  a  commonplace  and 
take  little  conscious  note  of  its  constant  influence  on  their  mental  work- 
ings. The  most  persistent  of  the  cult  numbers  is  two.  It  arises  in  the 
lowest  savagery  known  to  the  ethnologist;  it  crops  out  in  every  cult  of 
savagery  and  barbarism  and  civilization,  as  the  antithesis  of  good  and 
evil  and  in  other  ways ;  it  pervaded  the  budding  science  of  Mediterra- 
nean shores,  shaping  the  bifurcate  classification  of  Aristotle  and  the  Tree 
of  Porphyry ;  and  it  persists  in  modern  science  in  the  current  antithesis 
of  matter  and  force.  True,  dualism,  as  a  basis  for  most  philosophies, 
has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  thinkers  engaged  in  interpreting 
nature;  yet  it  has  more  than  once  been  cast  aside  as  useless — and 
worse.  The  Eoman  notation,  essentially  an  obverse  or  reciprocal  of  the 
Tree  of  Porphyry,  with  its  crude  arithmetic,  effectually  barred  an  im- 
portant line  of  intellectual  advance  until  it  was  replaced  by  the  infi- 
nitely elastic  quinary  and  decimal  notation  of  the  Arabs — one  of  the 
greatest  gifts  ever  made  by  human  genius  to  human  need.  The  passage 
from  the  essentially  bifurcate  Eoman  notation  to  the  quinary  system 
changed  no  aspect  of  nature,  but  gave  men  a  new  hold  on  nature  and 
opened  the  way  for  otherwise  impossible  progress  in  interpretation. 
The  Powellian  philosophy  covers  a  far  wider  field  than  that  of  mere 
numerical  quantity,  yet  purports  to  offer,  like  the  Arabic  notation,  a 
pentalogic  substitute  for  persistent  dualism,  a  simplified  mechanism  for 
interpreting  nature  and  elucidating  the  mind.  Whether  pentalogy  will 
prove  as  fruitful  in  philosophy  as  in  arithmetic  must  be  left  to  the 
future ;  but,  if  Powell's  rendering  of  the  law  of  motion  and  his  defini- 
tion of  consciousness  be  found  acceptable, — albeit  slowly  as  Bacon's 
principles, — the  system  by  which  they  were  discovered  must  rank  as  a 
boon  to  mankind. 

It  is  often  said  that  Bacon  was  the  last  thinker  to  encompass  the 

whole  of  human  knowledge:    it  is  sometimes  held  that  the   sum  of 

human  knowledge  is  now  too  great  for  assimilation  by  any  single  mind. 

The  first  proposition  can  hnrdlv  be  gainsaid,  since  Bacon's  knowledge 

12 
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rested  on  firmer  foundation  than  that  of  any  contemporary  or  any  suc- 
cessor for  centuries;  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  a  living  scientific 
philosopher,  of  large  technical  acquaintance  with  nature  and  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind,  is  to-day  occupying  the  Baconian  platform 
and  supporting  it  by  every  great  principle  and  category  of  facts  brought 
to  light  during  the  era  of  progress  inaugurated  by  Bacon's  immortal 
work.  The  second  proposition  need  not  be  gainsaid :  it  is  the  pessi- 
mism of  knowledge ;  and  the  poor  in  intellect,  as  in  purse,  are  always 
with  us.  Suffice  it  to  note  that,  as  every  .modern  anthropologist  knows, 
human  knowledge  is  convergent  and  constantly  reaching  higher  and 
higher  with  the  development  of  individual  faculty.  A  sufficient  illus- 
tration is  found  in  the  work  under  review  and  its  author.  Bacon  was 
inexpert  in  the  technical  applications  of  science,  as  the  second  book  of 
his  "  Organum  "  painfully  shows,  and  omitted  much  of  the  richer  hu- 
manities from  his  scheme — indeed,  all  of  the  emotional  side  of  life  cov- 
ered by  his  immortal  contemporary,  Shakespeare.  The  new  organon  (if 
it  be  so  adjudged)  was  written  by  one  who  is  a  technical  expert  in 
many  of  the  later  sciences,  and  at  the  same  time  a  master  of  the  hu- 
manities, his  analysis  of  the  human  mind  covering  the  emotional  as 
well  as  the  purely  intellectual  phases. 

Bacon's  work  was  ill-understood  during  his  lifetime  and  long  after, 
chiefly  because  men  were  not  ready  to  share  his  point  of  view;  yet  it 
initiated  an  epoch  in  history.  Powell's  extension  of  Bacon's  work  may 
also  lie  dormant,  or  may  be  found  wanting  by  those  who  come  after. 
But,  to  one  reader  at  least,  it  gives  promise  of  guiding  progress  as  help- 
fully as  its  prototype.  To  him  the  now  old  organon  and  the  new  appear 
as  the  modern  foundation  of  science.  W  J  McGee. 
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The  remark  is  sometimes  made  that  too  many  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  college.  At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  about  one 
boy  or  girl  of  each  thousand  of  the  population  is  a  student  in  an  Amer- 
ican college.  This  proportion  is  larger  than  has  ever  obtained  before; 
and  it  is  also  larger  than  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  When 
the  maker  of  the  above  remark  is  questioned  as  to  his  reasons,  the  propo- 
sition usually  becomes  so  reduced  as  to  mean  that  we  have  too  many 
lawyers  and  doctors. 

That  we  have  too  many  lawyers  and  doctors  in  the  United  States 
may  be  granted  without  affirming  also  that  we  are  sending  too  many  boys 
and  girls  to  college.  For  going  to  college  simply  means  that  one  is  being 
educated :  it  does  not  mean  that  one  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  prac- 
titioner either  in  the  law  or  in  medicine.  One-third  of  the  graduates  of 
not  a  few  of  our  colleges  are  now  entering  business ;  not  more  than  one- 
third  are  entering  the  legal  profession;  and  a  smaller  proportion  are 
becoming  physicians.  It  certainly  is  not  true  that  any  country  can  have 
too  many  well-educated  men.  Men  can  hardly  think  or  feel  or  reason 
too  soundly,  or  possess  an  undue  purity  of  the  moral  nature,  or  be 
endowed  with  a  will  which  follows  too  closely  the  guidance  of  an  en- 
lightened intellect.  The  greater  the  number  of  such  gentlemen  in  the 
community,  the  greater  is  the  likeness  of  that  community  to  the  state 
of  communal  perfection. 

It  would  not,  therefore,  be  an  extreme  proposition  to  affirm  that 
every  member  of  the  community  should  be  educated,  and  educated  by  the 
wisest  methods  under  the  best  conditions,  unto  the  securing  of  the  high- 
est purposes.  What  if  your  scavenger  be  a  bachelor  of  arts,  or  your 
butter-man,  grocer,  or  candlestick-maker  be  a  doctor  of  philosophy? 
Will  not  each  attend  to  his  duties  the  better  because  of  his  prolonged 
training?  If  his  education  fail  to  make  him  a  better  scavenger,  that 
education  has  not  been  so  thorough  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  A  lady's 
maid  will  dress  her  mistress's  hair  the  more  gracefully,  and  a  nursery- 
maid will  attend  to  the  children  the  more  worthily,  because  of  four  years 
spent  in  studying  Greek  and  philosophy. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  higher  education  never  pays  for  itself ;  and 
it  is  also  well  known  that  the  higher  the  education  becomes,  the  wider 
becomes  the  gap  between  the  income  and  the  expenditure  for  that  edu- 
cation. The  $75,000  which  the  Freshman  class  pays  annually  into  the 
treasury  of  Harvard  University  more  than  meets  the  direct  cost  of  the 
instruction  of  that  class;  but  the  S50,000  which  the  Senior  class 
pays  is  very  remote  from  meeting  the  direct  cost  of  its  instruction. 
The  further  education  is  pursued,  the  greater  is  the  division  of  labor. 
The  sections  into  which  the  members  of  the  class  are  divided  become 
smaller;  and  the  relative  expense  for  each  student  grows  larger.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  students  of  any  college  falls  considerably  short  of 
the  expenses  of  that  institution.  I  know  of  a  college  the  annual  cost  of 
whose  administration  is  about  $60,000,  without  counting  the  interest  on 
the  plant;  and  of  this  sum  the  students  pay  about  $12,000.  That  is  to 
say,  the  students  pay  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  their  education;  and  the 
college  pays  four-fifths. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  many  homes  in  the  United  States  are  able 
to  put  from  $2,000  to  $4,000,  or  more,  into  the  college  education  of  a 
son  or  daughter.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  homes  in  the  country  are  now 
making  this  investment  of  money  and  of  love.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  other  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  would  be  very  glad  to  make  this 
investment  of  money  in  the  education  of  a  child,  if  only  the  parents  had 
the  money  to  invest.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  homes  of  poverty  or  of 
moderate  income  are  none  the  less  loved, — of  course  not, — are  none  the 
less  able;  and  they  possess  none  the  less  of  promise  of  becoming  useful 
members  of  society.  The  desire,  therefore,  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  their  own  college  bills  to  go  to  college,  and  the  promise  which 
these  boys  and  girls  give  of  rendering  good  service  to  the  community, 
lay  upon  the  community,  and  upon  the  college  as  a  part  or  a  function 
of  the  community,  a  very  large  and  serious  problem.  Shall  the  college 
say  to  the  applicant  for  admission:  "Yes,  we  want  to  educate  you;  but 
you  cannot  expect  the  college  to  give  you  an  education  gratis.  Bring 
to  us  the  little  fee  which  we  charge,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for 
you;  but,  if  you  cannot  bring  this  fee,  we  are  obliged  to  express  with  regret 
our  inability  to  serve  you  "  ?  Or  shall  the  college  say :  "  We  are  a  pub- 
lic institution  designed  to  serve  the  people.  Our  fees  are  small.  The 
income  that  we  receive  from  them  represents  only  a  small  share  of  the 
total  cost  of  giving  an  education.  If  you  are  not  able  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  fee,  small  as  it  is,  we  will  loan  you  the  money  sufficient 
to  warrant  you  in  beginning  your  course ;  and,  if  you  prove  yourself  a 
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worthy  student,  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  leave  college  because  of  pov- 
erty "  ?  Which  attitude  shall  the  college  take,  with  reference  to  certain 
members  of  the  community? 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  college  helping  the  poor  student  at 
all  is  a  reason  which  is  fundamental  in  the  constitution  of  the  college 
itself;  viz.,  the  bettering  of  humanity,  and  the  aiding  of  the  community. 
For  the  college  is  to  serve  the  community.  It  must  serve  the  com- 
munity by  such  methods  and  measures  as  its  wisdom  dictates ;  but  the 
constitutional  purpose  is  evident.  Of  course  it  can  serve  the  community 
through  the  education  of  its  worthy  and  promising  members,  as  the 
community  aids  the  college.  The  community  blesses  itself  through 
constituting  the  college  both  its  benefactor  and  its  beneficiary. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  college  has  for  generations 
been  giving  an  education,  more  or  less  free,  to  American  youth.  The 
amount  of  money  which  the  college  has  directly  given  and  is  still  giving 
is  very  large.  In  these  last  years  Columbia  has  paid  to  students  directly 
or  indirectly  an  amount  aggregating  $60,000.  Harvard  annually  awards 
in  scholarships  and  fellowships  and  similar  forms  of  aid  more  than  $40,- 
000.  For  many  years  there  stood  in  the  annual  catalogue  of  Harvard 
University  this  sentence: 

"  The  experience  of  the  past  warrants  the  statement  that  good  scholars  of  high 
character,  but  slender  means,  are  seldom  or  never  obliged  to  leave  college  for  want 
of  money.  " 

The  annual  expenditure  in  behalf  of  needy  students  of  Yale  is  about 
$30,000.  Cornell  has  612  scholarships  with  free  tuition;  and  the  tui- 
tion fee  for  Cornell  is  $100  a  year.  The  facts  with  regard  to  certain 
other  colleges  are  also  significant.  Williams  College  distributes  about 
$9,000  annually;  Brown  University,  about  $6,000;  Amherst,  $11,000; 
and  Dartmouth,  about  $16,000.  Western  Eeserve  University  annually 
awards  about  $8,000.  The  amount  thus  directly  given  to  students  in 
all  the  American  colleges  is  probably  not  less  than  $200,000. 

From  the  beginning  the  American  college  has  had  a  warm  heart  for 
the  poor  and  able  boy.  Dr.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  who  was  for  many  years 
President  of  Illinois  College,  and  to  whom  many  States  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  are  deeply  indebted  for  noble  contributions  to  their  highest 
civilization,  tells,  in  his  Autobiography,  of  the  help  that  was  given  to 
him  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  at  Yale  College.  Dr.  Sturtevant 
entered  Yale  in  the  year  1822.  He  was  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to 
depend  entirely  upon  himself,  or  upon  such  aid  as  he  might  receive,  for 
getting  through  college.     He  says: 
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"Our  venerable  mother,  Yale,  had  some  peculiar  ways  in  dealing  with  her 
numerous  family  of  boys.  She  took  into  consideration  the  peculiar  conditions  and 
needs  of  each  student,  and  did  not  treat  all  exactly  alike.  She  kindly  permitted  me 
to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  her  dining-rooms  and  her  halls  of  instruction  with  the 
full  understanding  that  I  would  pay  my  way  as  fast  as  I  could.  None  of  her  bills 
were  due  till  the  end  of  the  term.  I  was  then  expected  to  pay  what  I  could  and  give 
my  note  for  the  rest.  From  those  students  who  had  abundant  resources  a  bond  with 
responsible  endorsement  was  required,  covering  the  full  amount  of  the  indebtedness 
which  each  would  be  likely  to  incur  for  the  whole  four  years'  course,  while  from 
those  who,  like  myself,  had  no  money  and  in  a  business  way  no  credit,  no  security 
was  required  but  a  personal  note  with  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  pay  as  fast  as 
possible.  In  further  evidence  of  Yale's  liberality,  I  will  mention  that  I  several 
times  found  credit  on  my  term  bills  which  represented  no  payment  by  myself  into 
the  treasury.  This  very  unusual  and  liberal  system  seems  to  have  worked  well  in 
my  case.  It  enabled  me  to  continue  in  college,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible.  And  in  the  end  I  paid  all  charges  against  me  on  the  college  books, 
both  principal  and  interest.  The  generous  treatment  received  from  the  Yale  au- 
thorities I  shall  hold  in  lifelong  grateful  remembrance."  ' 

The  belief  is  common,  although  not  universal,  among  college  presi- 
dents that  donations  to  needy  and  promising  students  represent  a  worthy 
form  of  educational  beneficence.  It  is  believed  that  the  college,  as  a 
trustee  for  the  holiest  interests  of  humanity,  should  do  its  utmost  in  pro- 
moting the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  forces  that  may  make  for  the 
betterment  of  men.  Such  gifts  are  supported  by  the  strongest  human 
motives.  They  represent  the  essence  of  the  Christian  system.  The 
college — like  the  church,  the  family,  and  the  state — as  an  organized 
form  of  society  should  do  its  utmost  in  promoting  the  highest  and  largest 
welfare.  So  far  as  justice  to  all  interests  allows,  the  boy  or  girl  who  de- 
sires an  education,  and  who  would  be  made  a  better  member  of  society 
by  reason  of  having  that  education,  should  receive  it.  The  evils  which 
may  result  from  such  a  philanthropic  method  may  be  thought  to  be  great 
or  slight ;  but  they  should  be  made  so  slight  that  the  advantages  accru- 
ing to  society  should  become  large  and  lasting. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  evils  resulting  from  urging  worthy 
youth,  rich  in  brain  but  poor  in  purse,  to  enter  college,  are  indeed  slight ; 
while  the  advantages  may  prove  to  be  exceedingly  great.  Upon  this 
point,  President  Oilman,  in  an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Harvard  in  1886,  said: 

"Just  now,  in  our  own  country,  there  is  special  reason  for  affirming  that  talents 
should  be  encouraged  without  respect  to  poverty.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  rich  need  the  stimulus  of  academic  honors  more  than  the  poor ;  certainly  the 
good  of  society  requires  that  intellectual  power,  wherever  detected,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  exercise  its  highest  functions. " 

*  "  Autobiography  of  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  "  edited  by  his  son,  p.  80. 
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Among  all  college  presidents  I  know  of  one  and  only  one  who  op- 
poses the  giving  of  a  college  education  without  cost  to  those  who  are 
eager  to  receive  it.  The  president  of  one  of  the  more  conspicuous  of 
the  newer  universities  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

"In  my  experience,  the  general  effect  of  the  granting  of  pecuniary  aid  is  bad 
on  the  receiver  and  bad  also  on  the  body  of  students  who  do  not  receive.  All  forms 
of  help  granted  here  are  in  the  shape  of  employment ;  and  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. ...  I  prefer  low  tuition  or  free  tuition  to  all  to  any  system  of  aid. 

Loans  are  to  be  preferred  to  gifts ;  but  their  influence  is  sometimes  bad,  espe- 
cially on  those  who  feel  tempted  never  to  repay.  In  case  funds  of  this  sort  were  in 
my  hands,  I  would  use  them  to  pay  men  who  give  promise  of  special  usefulness  by 
making  them  assistants  in  some  departments  where  their  help  was  actually  needed.  " 

Of  course,  in  the  giving  of  aid  to  students,  the  grounds  of  the  grant 
are  of  absolute  importance.  The  groimds  upon  which  aid  is  usually 
given  by  a  college  are  threefold;  viz.,  first,  the  need  of  aid;  second,  the 
character  of  the  applicant;  and,  third,  the  ability  of  the  applicant.  These 
grounds  are  often  more  or  less  difficult  to  determine.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  discover  with  thorough  satisfaction  whether  the 
student  be  so  in  want  that  he  should  receive  aid.  The  college  usually 
takes  pains  to  investigate  the  question.  It  frequently  sends  out  printed 
circulars  which  are  to  be  signed,  not  only  by  the  applicant  or  his  parents, 
but  also  by  those  outside  of  the  family  who  know  of  the  conditions. 
For  instance,  the  following  is  the  form  that  is  used  in  a  New  England 
college : 

"  I  hereby  apply  for  a  scholarship  in  ....  College,  on  the  ground  that  I  am  so  far 
dependent  upon  my  own  exertions  in  securing  a  college  education,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  receive  special  pecuniary  aid  from  the  College. 

f  Name 

I 
Signature  of  Applicant  ^  Residence 

t  College  Course 

We  endorse  the  above  application  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  pecuni- 
ary needs  of  the  applicant,  and  in  the  belief  that  he  is  worthy  both  in  character  and 
talents  of  the  desired  aid. 

Signature  of  two  responsible  parties  with  date  and  place 


This  application  is  made  with  my  knowledge  and  approval,  and  because  of  my 
own  inability  to  furnish  the  means  necessary  for  the  education  of  my  son  (or  ward) . 

Signature  of  parent  or  guardian 


But  even  with  this  and  similar  inquiries  every  college  officer  knows 
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that  he  is  not  infrequently  imposed  upon.  For  "  need  "  is  not  an  abso- 
lute term,  but  a  relative  one.  One  home,  having  an  annual  income  of 
$1,000,  will  send  a  son  or  daughter  to  college  and  pay  all  the  bills. 
Another  home,  having  an  income  of  $1,500,  will  become  an  applicant 
for  a  scholarship  and  will  not  see  anything  inconsistent  in  accepting  a 
largess  of  $200  from  the  college.  The  opinion  is  altogether  too  com- 
mon in  the  country  that  every  college  is  rich,  and  that  whatsoever  a 
student  can  get  from  the  college  is  so  much  gained.  It  is  well  known 
that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  administration  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Price  Greenleaf  Aid  Fund  of  Harvard  University.  I  have 
known  of  boys  who  applied  for  aid  from  this  fund  and  who  have  received 
the  aid,  but  who,  judged  from  the  standard  of  expenditure  in  their  homes, 
had  no  more  right  to  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  But  the  element  of 
need,  when  once  determined,  is  a  fundamental  ground  for  the  awarding 
of  aid.  It  becomes  the  college  to  investigate,  with  whatever  of  pains 
and  courtesy  the  condition  allows,  to  discover  the  exact  character  of  the 
need,  and  to  determine  the  amount  necessary  for  the  proper  filling  of 
the  need.  Of  course  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  applicant  also 
is  fundamental.  The  college  ought  not  under  any  condition  to  educate 
a  boy  whose  character  is  bad  and  who  gives  no  promise  of  becoming  a 
useful  member  of  the  community.  To  educate  a  bad  boy  or  a  boy  of  no 
promise  is  to  introduce  a  serpent  into  a  dove's  nest,  or  to  train  him  for 
the  serpent's  career. 

The  college  should  also  demand  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  ability 
and  of  promise  in  order  to  grant  aid.  The  degree  of  ability  and  the 
degree  of  promise  required  vary  in  different  colleges.  In  not  a  few  the 
amount  of  aid  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  ability  or  of  promise.  At 
this  point  the  college  meets  with  a  constant  difficulty.  What  is  the  mini- 
mum of  ability  which  should  justify  a  college  faculty  in  giving  aid  to  a 
student  who  is  in  need  ?     The  president  of  a  college  in  Indiana  writes : 

"It  is  not  our  policy  to  give  aid  to  men  poor  in  purse  but  unpromising  scholars 
unless  we  discover  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  potency  in  them.  The  college 
should  train  character,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  also  to  train  intellect.  Some  men  ought 
not  to  have  a  college  education,  and  can  be  more  useful  members  of  society  by  doing 
something  else  rather  than  attending  college.  " 

The  president  of  a  college  in  Michigan  writes : 

"  No  discrimination  should  be  made  against  moderately  dull  students.  Benefi- 
ciary aid  is  not  for  the  exceptionally  gifted  alone.  " 

The  president  of  a  university  in  the  State  of  New  York  writes  : 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  there  ought  to  be,  for  every  such  grant,  the  demonstrated 
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ability  either  of  achievement  or  promise,  and  that  there  ought  to  be,  besides,  the 
fact  of  need.  Sometimes  the  need  is  the  one  thing  which  prevents  a  student  from 
being  properly  equipped  for  beginning  the  course  which  he  wishes  to  pursue.  At 
entrance,  therefore,  we  should  doubtless  be  more  lenient  in  accepting  promise  in  lieu 
of  achievement  than  we  should  be  later  in  the  course.  " 

The  president  of  a  denominational  college  in  Ohio  says : 

"  We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  question  the  wisdom  of  granting  aid  to 
goody-goody  fellows  who  have  little  brain-power.  On  a  scale  of  a  possible  100,  we 
now  require  a  passing  grade  of  80  for  all  beneficiary  students ;  whereas  others  pass 
on  60." 

It  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  promised  usefulness  which  should  be 
expected  from  an  applicant  for  aid  represents  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  for  a  faculty  to  consider.  In  general,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the 
faculty  is  inclined  to  give  the  applicant  the  advantage  of  the  doubt. 
Eor  the  very  fact  that  he  is  eager  for  an  education  is  some  evidence  of 
his  worthiness  to  receive  it;  and  it  is  also  promise  that  he  will  make 
his  life  of  the  greater  worth  by  reason  of  receiving  it. 

The  aid  which  the  college  gives  a  student  is  usually  of  one  of  three 
forms.  The  most  common  form  is  that  known  as  a  "scholarship."  A 
scholarship  usually  represents  a  gift  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  made 
to  the  college,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  aiding  an  individual 
to  get  an  education.  The  annual  value  of  a  scholarship  differs  in  dif- 
ferent instances.  In  Harvard  the  annual  value  runs  from,  perhaps,  $50 
to  $400;  and  the  average  is  about  $225.  In  most  colleges  the  annual 
value  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  charge  for  instruction. 

A  second  form  of  aid  consists  in  payments  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  institutions.  These  payments  are  frequently  made  over  and  above 
any  remission  of  fees  or  grants  of  scholarships.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  funds  is  the  Price  Greenleaf  Fund  of  Harvard  University  already 
alluded  to.  Among  the  more  notable  gifts  to  educational  institutions 
of  the  last  year  was  the  bequest  of  Edward  Austin  of  about  $1,000,000 
to  Harvard  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  establish 
beneficiary  funds  for  students.  The  nature  of  these  funds  in  the  differ- 
ent colleges  is  well  indicated  by  the  circular  which  is  sent  out  by  one  of 
the  Presbyterian  colleges  of  Pennsylvania.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"Aid  is  given  to  students  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education  under  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  The  sons  of  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  candidates  for  its  min- 
istry are  admitted  to  the  Classical  and  Latin -Scientific  courses  without  any  charge 
for  tuition  ;  while  in  the  Technical  courses  one-half  of  their  tuition  fees  is  remitted. 
This  rule  may  be  extended  in  special  cases  to  include  other  denominations. 

2.  Young  men  who  have  no  parents,  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  own 
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efforts  to  get  their  education,  upon  presentation  of  proper  certificates  of  character, 
industry,  and  their  inability  to  attend  college  without  aid,  receive  such  assistance 
as  may  be  available  at  the  time  of  their  application,  not  exceeding  the  tuition  fee  in 
the  Classical  and  Latin-Scientific  courses,  or  one-half  the  tuition  fee  in  the  Techni- 
cal courses. 

3.  In  special  cases  also  aid  is  given  to  those  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes 
by  the  loan  of  an  amount  similar  to  the  aid  given  to  those  above  mentioned,  to  be 
repaid  in  a  given  period  without  interest.  The  period  will  be  suflaciently  long 
after  leaving  college  to  give  opportunity  for  the  borrower  to  become  established  in 
his  profession  or  business." 

A  third  form  of  aid  consists  in  the  granting  of  loans  to  students. 
This  represents  a  method  somewhat  new;  for  it  has  been  only  within 
the  past  few  years  that  colleges  have  been  willing  to  loan  money  to 
students  with  the  hope  of  repayment.  Absolute  grants  or  gifts  had 
previously  been  made.  The  testimony  of  nearly  all — but  not  all — col- 
lege presidents  is  in  favor  of  loans  as  the  best  means  of  aid.  This 
method,  of  course,  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  laying  a  burden  upon 
the  graduate ;  for  most  men  who  are  poor  in  college  have  not  the  strength 
or  the  means  to  remove  the  debt  until  several  years  after  graduation. 
The  conditions  which  have  kept  them  in  poverty  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  usually  tend  to  continue  them  in  poverty  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
six.  Such  a  debt  easily  proves  to  be  a  financial  burden.  Certainly  it 
is  not  well  for  a  man  to  face  life  with  heavy  pecuniary  responsibilities 
resting  upon  him. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  loans  are  great.  The  method 
delivers  from  the  fear  of  pauperizing  the  student.  It  develops  self-respect 
in  the  student.  It  proves  to  be  a  less  serious  burden  for  the  college 
than  the  method  of  absolute  gifts ;  for  the  loans  that  are  repaid  represent 
an  increment  of  power  for  aiding  the  students  of  the  future. 

The  testimony  of  many  college  presidents  upon  the  loan  as  the  best 
method  is  ample.  The  president  of  a  State  university  in  the  Middle 
West  says : 

"  I  am  emphatic  in  the  belief  that  all  pecuniary  aid  should  be  granted  in  the 
form  of  a  definite  loan.  Every  dollar  of  this  should  be  repaid  with  reasonable  in- 
terest. Wherever  possible,  there  should  be  some  responsible  person  as  endorser. 
The  time  within  which  the  loan  is  to  be  paid  may  be  so  extended  as  to  make  it  more 
than  reasonably  sure  that  repayment  can  be  made  without  distressing  the  borrower  : 
but  the  interest  should  be  paid  regularly  ;  and  the  principal  should  at  least  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  new  note  when  it  becomes  due.  The  endorser  should  understand 
that  he  is  held  responsible  just  as  he  would  be  upon  any  other  bank  paper.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  considering  the  long  time  of  the  loan  and  the  comparatively  small 
amount,  no  man  of  real  promise  can  be  so  situated  that  he  has  no  friend  who  will 
back  him  in  a  loan  of  this  kind.  The  borrower  should  be  made  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  the  only  generosity  in  this  whole  matter  is  that  which  makes  it  possible 
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for  him  to  borrow,  and  that  he  must  make  a  definite  return  in  order  that  some  one 
else  may  have  a  like  benefit.  " 

The  loans  that  are  thus  made  are,  however,  usually  debts  of  honor; 
and  they  are  usually  made  on  the  pledge  that  they  will  be  repaid  when 
the  student  is  financially  able.  Of  the  condition  of  his  financial  ability 
it  is  usually  allowed  that  the  student  himself  shall  be  the  judge.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  colleges  are  passing  through  diverse  experiences. 
"  When  I  am  able,"  is  a  phrase  which  students  who  have  become  gradu- 
ates and  have  entered  into  money-making  professions  interpret  in  the 
most  diverse  ways.  For  instance,  one  student  who  is  earning  $600  as 
a  teacher  judges  that  he  ought  to  pay  up  his  college  debts,  and  does  pay 
them  up.  Another  student  earns  this  same  amount  of  money  for  one 
year,  straightway  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  becoming  a  husband,  and 
soon  finds  that,  as  the  head  of  a  family,  he  is  not  able  to  do  more  than 
support  his  wife  and  children.  One  student,  who  has  borrowed  $500 
from  the  college,  becomes  a  lawyer,  receives  an  income  of  $1,200,  leases 
a  house  at  $20  a  month,  and  judges  that  he  is  not  able  to  pay  his  debt 
to  the  college.  Another  graduate,  who  becomes  a  minister,  is  in  debt 
to  the  college  $600,  is  unmarried,  and  earns  a  salary  of  $800  a  year. 
Should  the  latter  be  regarded  as  able  to  pay  his  college  debt?  Should, 
for  instance,  a  student  who  borrowed  from  the  college  the  sum  of  $700, 
who  is  earning  $650  as  a  teacher,  be  justified  in  saving  his  money  in 
order  to  go  to  Germany  to  win  his  doctor's  degree  and  thus  fit  himself 
the  better  for  teaching  ?  These  and  similar  problems  present  themselves 
in  the  experience  of  every  college  administrator.  In  general,  the  col- 
leges are  having  the  most  varied  experience  in  the  repayment  of  loans. 
The  president  of  a  small  although  first-rate  and  historic  college  in  Cen- 
tral New  York  says  that  loans  which  he  makes  privately  out  of  funds 
under  his  personal  control  are  always  paid,  but  that  loans  or  remis- 
sions made  in  the  tuition  are  defaulted  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half. 
The  president  of  a  New  England  college  writes  me : 

"  Our  experience  coincides  with  the  general  one,  that  loans  are  held  as  very 
light  obligations  by  the  students.  The  working  of  our  loan  fund  has  been  a  great 
disappointment.  ...  I  fear  that  the  almost  universal  practice  of  indiscriminate 
largess  has  debauched  and  demoralized  the  financial  conscience  of  students." 

But  the  president  of  an  Ohio  college  makes  the  following  statement 
respecting  its  scholarship  funds: 

"The  fund  was  founded  in  September,  1882,  and  the  original  amount  was 
$15,000.     Half  of  the  amount  repaid  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal. 

Present  endowment $17,544.05 

Total  assistance  loaned 15,710.00 
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Total  loan  notes  matured $8,275. 00 

Total  notes  taken  up 5,088. 10 

Total  matured  and  unpaid 3, 186. 90 

Total  extended  by  Treasurer 1, 360. 00 

Total  due  and  uncollected 1, 926. 90 

Experience  would  show  that  about  8  per  cent  of  the  notes  (in  recent  years)  are 
taken  up  before  maturity,  and  50  per  cent  at  maturity.  I  do  not  think  that  more 
than  1  per  cent,  if  so  much,  is  wholly  uncollectable.  " 

The  president  of  a  Colorado  college  says : 

"  When  we  have  made  loans  we  have  had  very  good  experience  in  having  the 
money  paid  back  with  fair  promptness." 

Another  college  president  in  one  of  the  Middle  States  says  that  he 
should  "  estimate  the  returned  loans  at  about  30  per  cent  of  the  entire 
amounts  loaned."  An  officer  of  another  conspicuous  college  in  the 
Middle  States  says  that 

"  students  whose  tuition  is  remitted,  and  who  do  not  enter  the  ministry,  are  ex- 
pected to  refund  the  entire  amount  after  graduation  as  soon  as  they  can  do  so  with- 
out serious  financial  embarrassment.  We  do  not  require  a  written  obligation  ;  and 
few  ever  refund  !  .  .  .  We  have  a  small  loan  fund,  and  require  of  those  receiving 
aid  from  it  to  give  a  note  payable  one  year  after  graduation.  These  notes  are  usu- 
ally paid.  " 

The  general  inference  to  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  our  col- 
leges in  respect  to  the  repayment  of  loans  is  that,  if  care  be  taken  in  the 
making  of  the  loans,  and  if  a  wise  endeavor  be  made  to  secure  their 
repayment,  the  larger  part  of  the  amount  loaned  will  be  repaid.  But  it 
is  also  evident  that,  if  care  and  pains  be  not  taken  in  the  making  of 
loans,  or  if  care  and  pains  be  lacking  in  securing  payment,  only  a  small 
percentage  will  be  repaid.  College  graduates,  like  all  other  members  of 
humanity,  need  to  be  reminded  of  their  obligations. 

As  to  the  amount  that  should  thus  be  loaned  to  students,  two  or  three 
rules  are  evident.  First,  the  amount  should  be  sufficient  to  make  an 
education  possible.  Second,  the  amount  should  not  be  so  large  as  to 
lessen  the  self-respect  or  the  self-activity  of  the  recipient.  And,  third, 
the  amount  should  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  student  from  doing  too 
much  work  for  self-support;  for  the  College  finds  that  certain  men  of 
activity,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  borrow  money,  sacrifice  the  value  of 
their  college  course  for  the  sake  of  earning  money. 

One  remark  should  be  added  to  this  general  discussion.  It  is  the 
lack  of  wisdom  shown  in  aiding  special  classes  of  students.  For  genera- 
tions the  American  college  has  been  inclined  to  aid  those  who  propose 
to  become  ministers,  and  also  those  who  are  the  sons  of  ministers  or  of 
missionaries.     The  bestowal  of  this  kind  of  aid  has  arisen  in  no  small 
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degree  from  the  colleges  being,  in  their  origin,  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers.  The  larger  part  of  our  colleges,  too,  have  been 
founded  by  churches,  or  by  the  ministers  of  these  churches.  Therefore, 
favor  has  been  shown  to  the  sons  of  clergymen  and  to  those  who  propose 
to  become  clergymen.  It  cannot  now  be  doubted  that  this  method  is 
thoroughly  bad.  It  tends  to  give  advantages  to  one  class — or  it  may 
be  said  that  it  tends  to  put  disadvantages  upon  one  class — of  students 
who  should  not  be  thus  subjected  to  a  disadvantage,  and  who,  if  the 
condition  be  regarded  as  an  advantage,  should  not  receive  this  benefit. 
Students  in  colleges  do  not,  as  a  rule,  possess  sufficient  maturity,  or  have 
not  adequately  considered  the  purpose  of  their  collegiate  career,  to  make 
a  just  claim  for  pecuniary  aid  upon  this  ground.  Let  students  be  aided 
as  individuals,  but  never  let  them  be  helped  because  they  are,  or  propose 
to  be,  members  of  a  certain  professional  or  other  class. 

I  do  not  now  say  a  word  with  reference  to  those  who  propose  to  be- 
come ministers,  who  have  already  entered  upon  their  professional  studies. 
This  is  a  question  entirely  apart  from  granting  aid  to  them  while  they 
are  undergraduates. 

The  following  principles  emerge  from  these  considerations,  which 
should  be  maintained  in  giving  aid  to  students  in  college;  viz., 

1.  Every  grant  of  aid  should  be  made  upon  the  ground  of  the  claims 
of  the  individual  concerned.  The  good  health  and  promise  of  life  of  the 
applicant  should  be  considered. 

2.  In  granting  aid,  evidence  should  be  based  so  far  as  possible  upon 
the  man  himself  rather  than  upon  testimony  about  the  man. 

3.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  should  vary  according  to  the  need, 
character,  and  promise  of  usefulness  of  the  applicant. 

4.  In  case  testimony  is  required,  the  testimony  should  be  secured 
from  witnesses  outside  the  applicant's  family  as  well  as  within. 

5.  All  aid  should  promote  the  self-respect  and  manliness  of  the 
student  receiving  it. 

6.  !N"o  aid  should  be  given  to  classes  of  students  as  classes. 

7.  All  grants  of  aid  should  be  confined  to  one  year;  and  no  assur- 
ance should  be  given  of  aid  for  more  than  one  year,  unless  the  grounds 
of  the  award  still  obtain. 

8.  Every  wise  and  proper  means  should  be  used  to  impress  upon 
the  student  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  owes  the  college ;  but  there 
should  be  no  badgering. 

9.  The  college  should  follow  up  each  loan  with  courteous  care,  in 
order  to  secure  repayment.  Charles  F.  Thwing. 
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We  are  just  now  full  of  hope  about  our  ability  to  govern  inferior 
races,  although  we  have  not  made  a  success  with  the  two  inferior  races 
which  we  have  had  in  charge.  The  definable  reasons  we  have  for  this 
belief  are  that  we  are  physically  so  strong,  and  have  hitherto  been  so 
happy  and  comfortable  here  at  home.  But  do  we  not  owe  this  optimism 
to  the  way  in  which  we  confuse  the  two  terms  "  can  "  and  "  will  "  ?  We 
are  constantly  talking  of  what  the  nation  can  do,  when  what  we  really 
mean,  or  ought  to  mean,  is  what  the  nation  will  do.  There  is  in  my 
mind  no  question,  for  practical  purposes,  about  what  the  nation  can  do. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is  what  the  nation  will  do.  Although  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  the  Member  of  Congress  who  said,  nobody  could 
persuade  him  that  a  nation  of  seventy  millions  could  not  collect  a  tax 
of  two  dollars  a  gallon  on  whiskey,  I  admit  there  are  practically  no 
limits  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States.  What  I  fear  is  that  the  sight 
of  our  fleets  and  armies  and  revenue  has  a  tendency  to  deceive  us  as  to 
our  capacity  for  a  consistent  and  steady  policy. 

War  is  a  delightful  pastime  for  young  people ;  but  administration  is 
an  affair  of  dry  details  and  drudgery.  We  are  bursting  to-day  with  good 
intentions ;  but  what  calls  for  our  whole  thought  is  not  the  means  of  hold- 
ing our  colonies,  but  the  means  of  governing  them  for  their  own  benefit. 
It  will  not  do  to  govern  them  no  better  than  the  Spaniards,  that  is,  to 
govern  them  for  our  gain,  and  make  the  possession  of  them  a  challenge  to 
the  worlii :  we  must  try  for  something  better,  not  simply  because  we  have 
been  able  to  defeat  Spain,  but  because  we  stand  before  her  in  the  files  of 
time,  because  our  political  manners  are  superior  to  hers,  because,  to  sum  it 
up,  we  are  more  "  enlightened."  Unless  we  do  the  right  thing,  our  shame 
will  endure  as  long  as  our  nation  lasts ;  for  we  must  not  forget  that  we 
are  the  only  modern  nation  which  has  laid  any  public  formal  claim  to  a 
character.  Other  nations  have  performed  one  or  two  high  moral  feats, 
like  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  by  Great  Britain ;  but  we  are  the  only  na- 
tion which  has  openly  professed  on  paper  to  have  laid  its  foundations  in 
the  golden  rule.  Gen.  Ben  Butler  used  to  say  that  he  never  had  had  a 
happy  day  until  he  had  got  rid  of  his  character ;  but  we  cannot  copy  him. 
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Colonizing — including  under  that  name  the  making  of  savages  into 
Christians — did  not  begin  in  the  modern  world  until  the  discovery  of 
America.  Its  main  object  was  to  secure  trade  for  the  mother- country. 
There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  missionary  enterprise  in  it,  though  it 
was  only  France  and  Spain  which  attempted  to  found  colonies  on  a  great 
scale  through  the  government.  English  colonies  were  generally  com- 
posed of  persons  who  wished,  for  some  reason,  to  expatriate  themselves ; 
French  and  Spanish  colonies,  generally,  of  persons  whom  the  state  de- 
sired to  expatriate.  Spanish  and  French  colonies,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  all  formed  on  the  Eoman  model,  and  made  to  live  and  conduct  their 
affairs  in  strict  subordination  to  the  parent-state.  English  colonies, 
almost  from  the  beginning,  were,  in  a  large  measure,  self-governing  and 
were  mainly  left  to  themselves.  France  and  Spain  always  sought  to 
rule  their  colonies  in  what  might  be  called  a  motherly  fashion,  even  to 
seeing  that  the  souls  of  the  colonists  were  saved.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
this  difference  of  system,  the  British  colonies  have  been  a  great  success ; 
while  those  of  France  and  Spain  are  either  in  a  very  languishing  condi- 
tion, or  have  been  lost  by  insurrection,  or  seizure  by  a  foreign  Power. 
England  is  and  must  be  our  colonial  model.  It  is  she  who  leads  the 
world  in  colonial  methods,  both  as  regards  colonies  settled  and  started 
by  men  of  our  own  race,  and  colonies  inhabited  by  inferior  races  and 
plainly  incapable  of  self-government.  There  may  be  discovered,  in  the 
unknown  future,  better  ways  of  managing  such  communities  than  those 
which  she  has  adopted :  but,  thus  far,  her  colonial  system  is  the  best  in 
the  world;  and  it  is  about  it  that  I  propose  to  write. 

Wlien  I  come  to  discuss  the  English  system,  I  am  met  at  the  outset 
by  the  fact  that  England  has,  as  have  all  other  nations  possessing  colonies 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  a  permanent  executive,  which  has  every 
facility  for  maintaining  and  pursuing  a  consistent  policy  for  at  least  a 
long  series  of  years.  I  am  thus  confronted  with  the  question,  whether 
the  administration  of  distant  possessions  is  possible  with  an  executive 
shifting  every  four  years  through  universal  suffrage.  I  confess  that  this 
seems  to  me  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  difficulties  which  we  have  to 
face,  in  setting  up  a  colonial  empire.  In  calling  attention  to  it,  I  am  not 
talking  "  politics  " :  I  am  presenting  a  problem  in  the  art  of  government. 
My  question  is  :  If  we  set  up  a  government  of  inferior  races  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  home,  can  we,  if  we  expect  to  have  a  respectable  colonial  ad- 
ministration, leave  the  appointing  power,  without  any  restriction  but  the 
Senate's  veto,  in  the  hands  of  the  President?  We  have  found  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  own  affairs  here  at  home — "  parochial  affairs  "  as  some 
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of  our  politicians  consider  them — that  this  Presidential  power  of  appoint- 
ment works  badly,  very  badly.  The  only  remedy  we  have  as  yet  dis- 
covered, and  that  is  only  a  partial  one,  is  the  movement  called  "  Civil 
Service  Reform."  We  take  great  satisfaction  in  this;  and  yet  in  what 
does  it  consist?  Simply  in  volmitary  restrictions  placed  on  his  own 
powers  by  the  President,  which  he  may  abrogate  at  any  moment.  I 
hear  fears  expressed  that  he  is  about  to  abrogate  some  of  them  very  soon. 

All  the  objections  to  this  arbitrary  power  of  appointment  and  dis- 
missal here  at  home  apply  with  tenfold  greater  force  to  colonial  admin- 
istration. When  the  news  arrived  that  we  were  to  have  Expansion  last 
summer,  I  happened  to  be  in  England,  and  naturally  discussed  the  mat- 
ter a  good  deal  with  that  very  small  body  of  Englishmen  who  understand 
the  American  Constitution  and  American  political  ways.  I  remember 
that  almost  the  first  remark  they  made  was,  "  Yo^  will  have  to  amend 
your  Constitution,  if  you  are  going  to  have  dependencies."  "Why  so?  " 
I  asked.  "Because  you  cannot  administer  them  under  your  present 
mode  of  appointment. "  But  the  remark  which  most  impressed  me  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  said,  "  If  the  Queen  had  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Lords  for  all  her  appointments  to  office,  the  British  Em- 
pire would  be  a  wreck  in  six  months."  What  did  he  mean  by  this? 
He  meant  that  the  Peers  would  do  exactly  what  our  Senators  do;  viz., 
exact  favors  in  return  for  the  confirmation  of  appointees,  or  insist  on  the 
appointment  of  unfit  relatives  or  dependents. 

We  know  how  our  executive  has  administered  this  great  trust,  in  the 
appointment  of  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  and  Indian  agents  and  reve- 
nue officials.  And  this  has  gone  on  so  long,  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
our  governing  class,  though  they  submit  to  the  Civil  Service  Law,  hate 
it,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  that  what  we  call  "  the  spoils  system  "  is  not 
a  useful  and  necessary  part  of  the  American  polity. 

Another  argument  against  any  colonial  policy  which  is  not  directed  by 
a  permanent  executive  is,  that  it  is  only  by  permanence  in  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  a  really  civilizing  influence  can  be  exercised  on  barbarous, 
or  semi-barbarous,  people.  The  most  prominent  and  striking  feature  of 
barbarous  life  and  government  is  vmcertainty  as  to  the  demands  and 
expectations  of  the  sovereign  power.  All  competent  observers  agree 
that  the  thing  which  has  most  impressed  the  natives  of  the  vast  semi- 
civilized  regions  which  England  and  Russia  have  subdued  is  the  perma- 
nence which  the  conquerors  have  infused  into  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  people  feel  confident  now,  as  they  used  not  to  feel,  that  they  will 
have  to  obey  the  same  laws  and  the  same  rules  and  regulations — not  the 
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same  men,  but  the  same  kind  of  men — next  year  that  they  have  been 
obeying  this  year.  I  do  not  think  I  need  set  before  the  readers  of  Thp] 
FoKUM  the  reasons  which  make  me  fear  that  no  such  permanence  is  possi- 
ble under  an  executive,  however  well-intentioned,  elected  every  four 
years  by  universal  suffrage,  and  largely  influenced  or  controlled  by  a  legis- 
lature elected  every  two  years  by  the  same  suffrage.  It  would  be  quite 
natural  and  human  that  succeeding  Presidents  should  have  different  views 
from  their  respective  predecessors,  and  that  each  should  attempt  to  carry 
them  out,  either  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  effect  to  honest  con- 
victions of  his  own  or  of  his  party,  or  merely  in  order  to  make  a  name 
that  would  distinguish  him  from  those  who  went  before  him.  The  same 
things  may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis ^  of  successive  Congresses. 

But  this  variation  in  the  character  or  state  of  mind  of  successive 
Presidents  is  not  the  only  objection  to  them  as  rulers  of  colonies.  The 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  positions 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  greatest  prize  ever  offered  to  the  winner  of 
the  popular  vote.  No  human  being  has  ever,  in  any  age,  been  raised  to 
such  a  position  by  plebiscite.  I  do  not  count  the  French  plebiscites  of 
the  Third  Empire,  which  were  obviously  shams.  It  would  be  expecting 
more  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect  from  human  nature,  to  expect 
that  any  man  will  not  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  procure  such  a 
dignity.  It  represents  distinction  in  a  community  in  which  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  population  is  uneasy  in  obscurity.  It  represents 
power  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  has,  in  all  ages,  most  inflamed  human 
ambition. 

That  the  President  will  use  the  appointing  power  to  procure  his 
renomination  is  what  we  should  expect,  if  we  argued  only  from  princi- 
ples of  human  nature.  But  we  know,  from  actual  observation,  that  he 
will  so  use  it;  for  nearly  every  President,  since  nomination  by  con- 
vention began,  has  so  used  it,  either  for  his  own  benefit  or  for  that  of 
party  friends.  A  wholesale  distribution  of  foreign  missions,  consulships, 
Indian  agencies,  post-offices,  and  revenue  collectorships  is  the  ordinary 
accompaniment  of  every  Presidential  election,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
obscure  bargains  and  "  deals. "  Most  professional  politicians  pass  much 
of  their  mature  life  preparing  for  the  next  Presidential  election,  and 
think  a  refusal  to  use  any  means  within  reach  to  influence  the  result  a 
mark  of  weakness  or  of  mental  aberration.  That  a  President  seeking 
renomination  would  not  employ  foreign,  as  well  as  home,  nominations 
for  the  purpose  seems  improbable. 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  One  of  the  duties 
13 
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of  every  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  to  get  rivals  out  of  the  way. 
This  is  as  sacred  a  duty  as  pushing  one's  own  claims.  The  candidate 
who  seeks  renomination  must  lose  no  opportunity  of  discrediting  other 
candidates  or  suspected  candidates, — the  more  sedulously,  if  they  are 
already  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  Their  labors  must  be  belit- 
tled ;  their  opportunities  of  distinction  must  be  withheld ;  or  they  must 
be  put  to  work  in  regions  in  which  their  peculiar  talents  cannot  be  dis- 
played. Though  last,  not  least,  I  must  mention  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dency is  our  one  reward,  not  simply  for  distinguished  public  service,  but 
for  any  kind  of  distinction  that  takes  the  popular  fancy.  We  nominate 
♦men  for  that  office,  not  only  for  the  most  trifling  military  or  naval  exploit, 
but  for  drawing  a  popular  tariff,  or  concocting  a  taking  metaphor,  some- 
times even  for  being  decent  and  well-behaved,  and  not  having  excited 
envy.  The  minute  a  man  does  or  says  anything  out  of  the  common,  he 
is  talked  of  for  the  Presidency ;  so  that  we  are  never  sure  of  retaining  a 
successful  public  servant  long  in  the  office  in  which  he  has  distinguished 
himself.  For  instance,  under  our  system,  Lord  Kitchener  would  put 
Queen  Victoria's  crown  in  danger  in  1900,  and  Lord  Cromer  would  be 
almost  certain  to  be  in  Buckingham  Palace  in  1904.  The  effect  which 
such  a  state  of  things  would  have  on  discipline  and  subordination  can 
readily  be  seen. 

If  I  seem  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  point, — the  proba- 
bility of  change  in  popular  interest  and  attention, — let  me  call  to  mind 
what  has  happened  with  regard  to  a  matter  affecting  us  far  more  nearly 
than  the  question  of  the  government  of  distant  dependencies  :  I  mean 
the  condition  of  the  Southern  Negroes.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
there  was  passionate  popular  interest  in  the  Negroes  here  at  the  North, 
which  was  quite  natural,  considering  what  we  had  gone  through  for 
their  sake.  But  there  was  also  a  profound  popular  belief  that  the  suf- 
frage was  all  they  needed  to  make  them  excellent  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Well,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  how  completely  that  position 
has  been  abandoned.  The  restriction  of  the  suffrage,  on  the  ground  of 
race,  in  our  very  first  colony,  Hawaii,  has  been  recommended  by  our 
Commissioners;  and  more  wonderful  still,  the  refusal  of  the  suffrage  to 
ignorant  colored  persons  has  recently  been  recommended  by  the  journal 
"  founded  by  Horace  Greeley. "  And  the  interest  in  the  Negroes  has  so 
far  disappeared  from  the  popular  mind,  that  in  one  American  State  they 
have  been  driven  out  by  force  from  offices  to  which  they  had  been  law- 
fully elected,  and  practically  forbidden  by  the  Governor,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  enter  another,  in  search  of  labor,  with  hardly  a  notice  from  the  press. 
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Such  changes  are  even  more  probable  in  the  future ;  and  our  means 
of  combating  them  will  be  smaller.  Every  increase  of  our  population 
renders  more  difficult  the  task  of  persuading  or  of  moulding  popular  opin- 
ion on  any  particular  question.  The  mass  to  be  moved  is  weightier ; 
and  the  area  it  covers,  greater.  We  must  be  prepared  for  what  we  call 
more  "crazes." 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  of  difficulties  put  in  our  way  by  the 
Constitution,  and  which  can  only  be  removed  by  an  amendment.  I 
come  now  to  speak  of  what  may  be  done  to  overcome  difficulties  by 
simple  legislation.  First  of  all,  our  colonies  must  be  governed  by  a  fixed 
organization  or  service  composed  of  picked  men,  who  must  be  selected, 
except  in  the  highest  grades,  by  competitive  examination,  be  promotable 
for  efficiency,  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  be  extremely  well 
paid.  This  is  the  English  system.  It  may  be  said  I  am  proposing  an 
English  copy.  It  may  be  asked,  have  I  no  truly  national  American  way 
to  propose  ?  Frankly  I  have  not,  any  more  than  an  American  standard  of 
value  or  an  American  art  of  navigation.  The  art  of  governing  subject 
races  is  one  which  has  been  studied  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  an  art 
just  like  shipbuilding,  or  locomotive-building,  or  road-making,  in  which 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  is  our  main  guide. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  will  the  army  and  navy  not  supply  the 
instrument  of  government  I  am  describing?  Are  not  the  officers  we  are 
now  sending  to  our  conquered  islands  exactly  the  kind  of  men  I  say  the 
members  of  our  colonial  service  ought  to  be?  The  answer  to  tliis  is, 
that  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  military  officer  has  been  long 
employed  in  civil  duties  without  losing  his  value  as  a  soldier,  or  long  in 
military  duties  without  losing  his  value  as  a  civilian.  You  cannot  make 
heavy  drafts  on  the  army  for  political  purposes  without  more  or  less 
disorganization  of  the  army.  Moreover,  the  military  education  is  not 
one  which,  as  a  general  rule,  prepares  a  man  for  civil  government.  The 
soul  of  the  army  is  blind  obedience.  It  is  the  tool  the  soldier  best 
imderstands,  and  through  which  he  is  most  efficient.  But  the  spirit 
which  every  good  civil  government  seeks  to  infuse  into  a  subject  popu- 
lation is  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-restraint. 

In  all  the  British  colonies  in  which  there  appears  the  least  chance 
of  success,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  push,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the 
population  into  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  I  believe  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  principal  secondary  cause  of  the  success 
of  British  colonies,  as  compared  with  those  of  France  and  Germany,  is 
that  Great  Britain  places  the  least  possible  reliance  on  military  govern- 
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ment,  and  throws,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  colonists  and  on  civil 
servants  the  responsibility  for  their  own  condition ;  while  every  French 
and  German  colony  swarms  with  soldiers,  and  is  governed  almost  wholly 
by  military  men.  In  short,  the  experience  of  colonizing  nations  teaches 
us  that  the  army  can  rarely,  in  an  imperfectly  civilized  community,  be 
more  than  an  aid  to  the  civil  power,  or  at  most  a  temporary  resort.  As 
to  the  navy,  I  have  never  heard  of  admirals  exercising  civil  functions 
ashore  for  any  great  length  of  time,  except  in  Crete,  where  there  were 
peculiar  reasons  for  their  action.  Detachment  from  his  ship  is  tenfold 
more  injurious  to  a  sailor  than  are  civil  duties  to  a  soldier.  I  have  been 
told,  in  fact,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Spanish  navy 
was  the  love  of  the  officers  for  the  land. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  may  say  that,  although  we  can,  as  the 
politicians  say,  "  keep  what  we  have  got "  without  any  difficulty,  we 
cannot  have  colonies  which  will  do  us  any  credit  without  having  for 
their  control  and  management  a  permanent  body  removed  from,  and  un- 
influenced by,  the  vicissitudes  of  party  politics  at  home.  I  say  unhesi- 
tatingly that  without  something  of  the  kind  our  colonial  system  will  be 
no  better  than  that  of  the  Spaniards.  There  must  be  an  organization 
like  that  of  the  army,  but,  unlike  the  army,  absolutely  exempt  in  some 
manner  from  all  Presidential  or  senatorial  interference  with  either  ap- 
pointment or  promotion. 

Now  let  me  attempt  to  describe  what  sort  of  thing  this  is  in  the 
empire  in  which  most  pains  have  been  taken  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
For  administrative  purposes,  the  English  foreign  possessions,  which 
stretch  all  over  the  globe,  are  divided  into  (1)  Crown  colonies,  which 
are  ruled  directly  from  the  Colonial  Office  by  such  machinery  as  it  thinks 
best  suited  to  the  purpose;  (2)  self-governing  colonies,  settled  by  men 
of  the  English  race  familiar  with  the  working  of  parliamentary  institu- 
tions; and  (3)  India,  which  has  its  own  system  and  rules.  With  the 
self-governing  colonies  I  do  not  think  I  need  occupy  the  reader. 

There  has  been  a  separate  Colonial  Department  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ever  since  1660;  but  it  has  of  course  gone  through  endless  modi- 
fications, which  I  need  not  recount.  There  are  five  departments;  viz., 
North  American  and  Australasian,  West  Indian,  Eastern,  South  African, 
and  West  African.  Each  colony  has  a  governor,  whose  powers,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  government  to  be  carried  on.  In 
the  self-governing  colonies  his  office  is  made  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Queen  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  Crown  colonies  the  Governor  fills  a  much  more  important 
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position.  The  officers  under  him  are  divided  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  salary — £100  and  under,  £200  and  under,  and 
exceeding  £200.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  first  of  these  classes,  the 
Governor  can  fill  it  at  discretion ;  but  he  must  report  the  appointment  to 
the  Colonial  Office  on  the  first  opportunity.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
either  the  second  or  the  third  class,  he  may  fill  it  also,  but  only  provi- 
sionally ;  and  he  must  report  what  he  has  done  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  with  the  name  and  qualifications  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
has  given  the  provisional  appointment.  The  appointment  does  not  be- 
come permanent  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Home  Government ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  may  make  a  different  one. 

The  restrictions  on  the  Governor's  appointing  power  are  these :  The 
Home  Government  will  "  regard  more  favourably  appointments  " — I  am 
quoting  the  words  of  the  regulation — '"which  are  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
motions of  meritorious  Public  Servants,  than  appointments  made  in 
favour  of  persons  who  are  new  to  the  Public  Service. "  And  when  a  new 
office  is  created,  "  the  Governor's  recommendation  " — I  am  again  quot- 
ing— "  will  carry  with  it  less  weight  than  in  the  case  of  offices  which  the 
Governor  may  have  found  already  established."  In  such  case  the  place 
would  usually  be  filled  from  home.  What  the  rules  call  "  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Governor,"  who  have  gone  to  the  colony  with  him,  and 
who  with  us  would  probably  be  called  "confidential  secretaries,"  are, 
it  is  said,  "  open  to  much  objection,  and  will  rarely  be  confirmed  .  .  .  Local 
connexion  with  the  Colony  by  birth,  family  ties,  or  otherwise,  will  be  con- 
sidered, generally  speaking,  to  render  a  candidate  ineligible."  There  is 
also  a  prohibition  against  editing  newspapers  or  engaging  in  business. 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  entrance  to  this  department  of  the  service 
is  obtained  by  simple  recommendation.  The  colonies  to  be  ruled  differ 
so  widely  in  manners,  antecedents,  and  degrees  of  civilization,  that  the 
appointment  through  the  competitive  system  would  hardly  be  practicable. 
There  could  not  be,  for  example,  a  common  standard  for  admission  to 
the  service  in  British  Guiana  and  East  Africa  and  there  would  probably 
be  no  competition  that  would  not  be  farcical  for  some  places,  such  as 
those  on  the  African  Gold  Coast.  The  responsibility  is  thrown  mainly 
on  the  Governor.  He  can  only  make  appointments  of  the  lowest  order 
— messengers,  porters,  etc. — absolutely.  He  must  explain  and  justify 
every  other  to  the  home  authorities.  His  own  term  of  office  is  six  years. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  acts  under  Pule  73,  which  is  as  follows : 

"In  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the  Government  in  the  Colonies,  great 
weight  must  always  be  attached  to  local  services  and  experience.     Every  Governor 
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will  therefore  make,  once  in  each  year,  a  Confidential  Report  of  the  claims  of  Candi- 
dates, whether  already  employed  in  the  Public  Service  or  not,  whom  he  may  consid- 
er  to  possess  those  qualifications,  in  order  that,  when  a  vacancy  or  an  opportunity 
for  promotion  occurs,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  have  before  him  additional  mean^, 
besides  the  immediate  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  for  judging  how  far  the 
particular  Candidate  recommended  by  the  Governor  is  on  the  whole  the  best  quali- 
fied, and  whether  a  Candidate  of  proper  qualifications  is  to  be  found  in  that  or  in 
any  other  Colony.  The  Governor  will  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  qualifications 
of  other  Candidates,  of  whom  he  may  have  less  knowledge,  when  he  sees  sufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Public  Service  might  gain  by  their  admission  into  it ; 
but  in  the  application  of  these  Rules  much  must  be  left  to  the  Governor's  dis- 
cretion. " 

The  Governor  is  judged  at  the  end  of  his  term  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  exercised  the  appointing  power;  and,  should  his  record 
not  be  creditable,  he  runs  the  risk  of  receiving  no  other  appointment, 
or  none  for  a  good  while.  What  the  Governor's  duties  are  in  a  semi- 
civilized  colony,  like  one  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  it  is  easy  to  guess. 
I  have  read  some  of  the  reports  of  the  governors  of  the  more  savage 
colonies  such  as  Natal  and  Zululand ;  and  I  find  his  business  is  mainly 
to  preserve  order,  if  possible,  by  good  advice.  Coercion  seems  not  to  be 
resorted  to,  except  in  the  last  extremity.  The  tribal  chief  is  in  constant 
communication  with  him,  and  is  constantly  acting  under  his  advice. 
He  is  advised  not  to  kill  somebody  with  whom  he  has  had  a  quarrel,  to 
build  a  school-house,  to  wear  more  clothing,  and  so  on.  Nearly  every 
incident  is  reported  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  adapt  this  system  to  our  use  only  so 
long  as  the  spoils  system  continued  in  use  among  us.  When  you  have 
appointment,  not  by  competition,  but  by  selection  for  fitness,  it  must  be 
supported  by  home  opinion  and  practice.  If  appointments  are  being 
made  at  home,  for  insufficient  or  party  reasons,  by  the  President,  or  by 
any  one  high  in  office,  so  that  the  public  is  used  to  such  things,  and  a  man 
incurs  no  disgrace  or  discredit  by  doing  them,  you  will  get  few  governors 
under  this  system,  in  any  of  our  colonies,  who  can  be  trusted  to  maintain 
a  good  service.  It  did  not  become  a  good  service  in  England  all  at  once. 
In  the  earlier  days  the  English  Colonial  Service  was  thoroughly  corrupt. 
The  governors  were  apt  to  be  the  broken-down  scions  of  good  families ; 
and  the  trains  they  took  with  them  were  naturally  not  much  better.  It 
was  the  introduction  of  a  pure  service  into  the  mother-country  that  puri- 
fied the  Colonial  Service  abroad ;  and  it  is  that  which  keeps  it  pure  to- 
day, in  spite  of  many  opportunities  of  corruption. 

We  now  come  to  what  is  the  real  pride  and  glory  of  England — the 
corps  of  men  which  she  employs  in  the  government  of  India.     Let  me 
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begin  by  saying  a  word  as  to  the  class  from  which  the  Indian  Service  is 
drawn.  In  the  first  place,  social  station  affects  a  young  Englishman's 
imagination  much  more  powerfully  than  it  does  that  of  a  yoimg  Amer- 
ican. Every  parent  who  can  afford  it  sends  his  sons  to  one  of  the  great 
public  schools,  where  he  associates  with  the  sons  of  rich  and  great  peo- 
ple, and,  after  a  while,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  his  home  affairs  may 
be,  comes  to  think  himself  one  of  them.  Some  years  ago  Tom  Hughes 
lamented,  as  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  an  Eton  education,  that  every  Eton 
boy  was  apt  to  believe  that  his  mission  in  life  was  to  be  a  master  of  fox- 
hounds and  to  have  £5,000  a  year. 

Now  the  English  public  schools  have  many  merits ;  but  among  their 
defects  is  a  tendency  to  nourish  overweening  social  ambition,  to  create 
a  certain  unwillingness  to  "go  into  business,"  a  great  love  for  athletics, 
and  fondness  for  a  life  of  adventure.  The  consequence  is  that  England 
turns  out  every  year  a  very  large  body  of  educated  and  muscular  youths 
in  search  of  employment — especially  in  the  open  air — which  is  per- 
manent and  well  paid.  The  result  is  that  the  English  Government 
has  a  vast  class  of  young  men  to  choose  from,  for  all  the  offices  of  the 
state.  They  are  not,  as  so  often  with  us,  the  men  who  have  failed  in 
life,  or  the  men  who  shrink  from  what  is  called  "making  their  way," 
who  present  themselves  for  the  public  service :  they  are  the  young,  the 
vigorous,  the  well-educated,  and  the  hopeful.  They  do  not  look  simply 
for  temporary  employment  to  tide  them  over  some  crisis  in  their  own 
affairs,  nor  seek  it  because  of  some  miscarriage  which  makes  private 
employment  hopeless,  or  because  of  services  to  the  party  at  the  polls 
which  have  been  rendered  in  expectation  of  remuneration.  They  seek 
employment  by  the  Government  with  the  expectation  of  making  it  "a 
career."  They  wish  to  make  it  a  career  because  they  know  their  ten- 
ure of  office  will  depend  on  good  behavior,  because  they  will  have  pro- 
motion for  efficiency,  because,  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service, 
they  will  have  good  pensions.  In  other  words,  the  Government  Service 
has  all  the  attractions  of  a  successful  profession  without  the  uncertainty 
of  professions. 

We  could,  undoubtedly,  secure  candidates  from  a  similar  class  here, 
but  only  by  offering  them  the  public  service  as  a  lifelong  career,  and 
paying  them  far  higher  salaries  than  are  usual  with  us.  Of  the  prob- 
ability that  our  Congress  would  establish  such  a  system  every  one  must 
judge  for  himself.  It  is  right  to  say  that  it  is  in  India,  like  the  Indian 
Empire  itself,  of  very  slow  growth,  and  the  result  of  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  Empire  could  not  be  held  with-  any  other  class  of  men. 
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The  Service  is  the  result  of  an  experience  of  its  necessity.  The  stand- 
ards for  admission  to  it  are  very  high;  but  they  have  become  high 
through  the  pressure  of  competition.  Year  by  year  for  twenty-five  years, 
the  number  of  young  men  who  have  desired  to  make  the  Indian  Service 
a  calling  has  increased ;  and  the  authorities  have  been  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  entering  it. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  this  process  of  entrance 
into  the  Service.  In  the  first  place,  a  young  man  has  to  pass  a  pretty 
stiff  examination  merely  to  get  on  to  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  eligi- 
ble list,  from  which  the  appointees  are  eventually  selected.  Let  me  cite, 
from  the  official  book  or  "Indian  List,"  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
1898  for  admission  to  this  eligible  list: 

"4.  The  Open  Competitive  Examination  will  take  place  only  in  the  following 
branches  of  knowledge : 

Marks 

English  Composition 500 

Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature 500 

Arabic         do.  do 500 

Greek  do.  do 750 

Latin  do.  do 750 

English  Language   and  Literature  (including  special  period  named 

by  the  Commissioners) 500 

French  Language  and  Literature 500 

German  Language  and  Literature 500 

Mathematics  (pure  and  applied) 900 

Advanced  Mathematical  subjects  (pure  and  applied) , . .  900 


Natural  Science,  i.e.,  any  number  not  exceeding  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  : — 

Elementary  Chemistry  and  Elementary  Physics 600 

(N.B.  This  subject  may  not  be  taken  up  by  those 
who  offer  either  Higher  Chemistry  or  Higher  Phys- 
ics. ) 

Higher  Chemistry 600 

Higher  Physics 600 

Geology 600 

Botany 600 

Zoology. 600 

Animal  Physiology 600. ...    1, 800 

Greek  History  (Ancient,  including  Constitution) 400 

Roman  History  (do.  do.  ) 400 

English  History 500 

General  Modern  History  (period  to  be  selected  by  Candidates  from 
list  in  the  syllabus  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  one  period  at  least 

to  include  Indian  History) 500 

Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  (Ancient  and  Modern) 400 

Moral  Philosophy  (Ancient  and  Modern) 400 
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Political  Economy  and  Economic  History 500 

Political  Science  (including  Analytical  Jurisprudence,  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Institutions,  and  Theory  of  Legislation) 500  " 

Let  me  also  quote  what  is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  Police  Force — 
as  officers  of  course :  the  men  in  the  ranks  are  all  natives : 

"  Roman  Law. 500 

English  Law.  [Under  the  head  of  'English  Law'  shall  be  included 
the  following  subjects,  viz,  :  (1)  Law  of  Contract;  (2)  Law  of  Evi- 
dence ;  (3)  Law  of  the  Constitution ;  (4)  Criminal  Law  ;  (5)  Law 
of  Real  Property  ;  and,  of  these  five  subjects,  Candidates  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  offer  any  four,  but  not  more  than  four.  ] , 500" 

No  one  is  expected  or  required  to  pass  in  all  these  subjects.  But  each 
subject  has  a  certain  number  of  marks  attached  to  it ;  and  of  course  the 
more  subjects  in  which  a  candidate  passes,  the  better  off  he  is.  The 
man  who  passes  in  the  most  gets  the  highest  place. 

Now,  what  happens  to  a  candidate  after  he  has  secured  a  place  on 
the  eligible  list?  He  remains  on  probation  in  England  for  one  year 
before  being  actually  employed,  engaged  in  one  of  the  ten  universities 
in  studies  in  which  he  is  examined  during  the  year  to  test  his  progress. 

"  9.  Selected  Candidates  before  proceeding  to  India  will  be  on  probation  for  one 
year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  examined,  with  a  view  of  testing  their 
progress  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Compulsory. 

Marks. 

1.  Indian  Penal  Code  and  Criminal  Procedure  Code 500 

2.  The  principal  Vernacular  Language  of  the  Province  to  which  the 

Candidate  is  assigned 400 

3.  The  Indian  Evidence  Act  and  the  Indian  Contract  Act 500" 

These  subjects  are  compulsory.  The  candidate  then  has  to  compete,  if 
he  pleases,  in  the  following  subjects : 

"  Optional.  [Not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects,  of  which  one  must 
be  either  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  or  Hindu  and  Muhanamadan  Law.] 

1.  The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 400 

2.  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  Law 450 

3.  Sanskrit 400 

4.  Arabic 400 

5.  Persian 400 

6.  History  of  British  India 350 

7.  Chinese  (for  Candidates  assigned  to  the  province  of  Burma  only) . . .  400" 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  has  to  show  himself  to  be  a  good  rider  on 
horseback ;  not  merely  a  showy  park  rider,  but  a  man  capable  of  making 
long  journeys  in  the  saddle.     This  is  called  the  "final  examination." 
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Should  he  pass  it,  and  gain  a  suf&ciently  high  place  on  the  eligible  list 
to  be  selected  for  a  vacancy,  and  prove  himself  to  be  absolutely  sound 
physically,  he  proceeds  to  India  to  such  province  as  he  himself  selects, 
or  as  the  authorities  think  him  best  fitted  for. 

In  addition  to  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Police,  there  is  a  Forestry 
Service,  and  a  Telegraph  Service,  to  which  entrance  is  obtained  by  exam- 
inations of  equal  difficulty ;  and  the  entrance  is  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  special  instruction  in  colleges  established  by  the  Government  for  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  their  work. 

Now  I  need  hardly  say  that  proficiency  in  all  these  branches  of 
knowledge  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enable  a  candidate  to  perform  his 
official  duties.  What  the  English  Government  aims  at  is  not  learned 
men,  but  men  who  have  striven  to  acquire  learning ;  not  so  much  accom- 
plished men  as  men  who  have  had  sufficient  intellectual  preparation  to 
make  it  likely  that  they  will  readily  profit  by  experience  and  by  a  wider 
knowledge  of  affairs.  To  pass  the  Indian  examination,  in  fact,  gives 
somewhat  the  same  impression  of  a  man  that  a  college  degree  gives  with 
us :  it  creates  a  presumption  in  his  favor. 

These  candidates  for  the  Indian  Service  are  drawn  from  a  class  in 
which,  in  spite  of  the  great  social  changes  which  the  country  has  seen, 
the  sense  of  "  social  obligation  "  is  still  strong ;  that  is,  a  class  which 
feels  social  disgrace  acutely.  A  man  who  has  been  able  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  Indian  Service  examination  probably  has  parents, 
brothers,  or  sisters,  whom  he  can  make  proud  by  his  success,  or  to  whom 
he  may  bring  great  sorrow  by  his  misconduct  or  even  failure.  In  other 
words,  shame  is  still  a  more  powerful  agent  in  the  class  from  which 
Government  servants  would  be  likely  to  come  in  England  than  with  us. 
I  think  the  best  way  of  describing  the  difference  would  be  to  say  that, 
on  the  whole,  a  man  with  a  bad  character  gets  more  enjoyment  out  of 
life  in  politics  here  than  he  does  in  England.  Illustrations  of  this  must 
occur  to  the  reader  in  great  numbers. 

Then  again,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  in  England 
the  Indian  Service  has  been  made  to  bring  the  public  service  into  closer 
contact  with  the  universities.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  anybody 
but  a  university  man  to  get  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  That  is,  he 
must  have  formed  habits  of  study  in  order  to  pass  the  examination ;  and 
a  college  graduate  is  more  likely  to  have  these  hab:^.ts  than  a  mere  vol- 
unteer,— and  I  need  not  say  how  largely  habits  of  close,  persistent  atten- 
tion enter  into  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  relies  even  more  than  the  English  on  the  universities 
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for  its  public  servants;  but  the  German  political  machinery  has  much 
less  democracy  in  it  than  the  English. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  not  placing  this  account  of  the  Indian 
Service  before  the  reader  as  something  that  we  can  or  ought  to  try  to 
imitate,  or  as  something  which,  in  all  respects,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
imitate,  even  if  we  could.  It  has  taken  the  English  fifty  years,  and  the 
needs  of  a  constantly  growing  empire,  to  create  the  marvellously  efficient 
class  by  which  she  governs  India.  I  simply  set  it  before  the  reader  as 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done,  not  by  seventy  millions  of  people  who 
can,  but  by  even  thirty-five  or  forty  millions  who  will.  It  shows  us,  not 
what  we  can  accomplish,  but  what  we  ought  to  aim  at.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  sort  of  "  counsel  of  perfection. " 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  we  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  govern  colonies  in  any  way  but  the  Spanish  way — that  is, 
by  simply  "  holding  on  "  to  them — except  through  an  organization  which 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  of  our  frequent  elections,  which 
shall  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  party  changes,  which  shall  offer 
to  young  men  of  character  and  ability  a  career  which  they  may  enter 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons  which  induce  them  to  into  the  banking 
business  or  the  dry -goods  business, — the  hope  of  a  reasonably  good 
livelihood  and  a  provision  for  old  age. 

People  are  familiar  enough  with  the  rules  of  good  administration ;  but 
they  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  great  truth  that  these  rules  are  just  the 
same  for  political  as  for  private  affairs,  and  that  men  work  in  the  public 
service  under  the  influence  of  precisely  the  same  motives  as  in  private 
business.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  is  the  secret  of  success  for  democ- 
racy. Without  it,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  I  do  not  myself  believe  it 
will  succeed  in  the  long  run :  it  will  be  converted  into  some  kind  of 
bossism.  You  may  have  big  fleets  and  armies,  and  you  may  rule  enor- 
mous areas,  but  they  will  not  be  ruled  by  democracy  any  more  than  New 
York  is  ruled  by  its  people.  What  I  fear  now  is  that  we  are  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  our  conquering  powers,  and  are  attaching  too  little 
importance  to  the  duty  and  the  difficulty  of  using  the  really  great  admin- 
istrative talents  of  the  nation  in  the  public  service.       E.  L.  Godkin. 
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In  September,  1885,  at  the  Aberdeen  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  one  of  the  members  chose  for 
a  subject  of  discussion  the  question  of  the  balance  of  trade.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  said : 

"In  forty  years  Great  Britain  has  imported  £1,600, 000,000  more  than  she  has 
exported;  and  so  she  ought,  according  to  the  Fair  Traders,  to  be  £1,600,000,000 
poorer.  If  we  are  not,  as  every  sensible  man  knows  we  are  not,  the  method  must 
be  wrong. " 

The  speaker  also  referred  to  a  prize  essay  of  Prof.  Leone  Levi  on 
"  Depression  in  Trade  " ;  attributing  to  him  the  assumption  that  an  in- 
creasing adverse  balance  of  trade  is  associated  with  an  increase  of  wealth, 
and  quoting  his  conclusion  that 

"  the  best  way  of  testing  whether  the  balance  of  trade  is  really  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able is  to  see  whether  the  nation  is  becoming  richer  or  poorer  by  its  policy.  " 

Twelve  years  ago  few  people  in  England  would  have  dissented  from 
the  opinion  of  Prof.  Levi.  The  conviction  was  then  almost  unanimous 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  rather  desirable  than  otherwise  that  a  country 
should  import  more  than  it  exported.  From  1885  Great  Britain  con- 
tinued to  increase  her  so-called  adverse  trade  balances  until  in  1897 
the  amount  exceeded  £157,000,000;  that  of  the  period  aggregating  a 
sum  nearly  as  large  as  that  triumphantly  pointed  to  by  the  Association 
speaker  as  an  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  preceding  forty  years. 

Simply  looking  at  the  figures,  without  asking  what  they  represent, 
would  permit  us  to  agree  with  Leone  Levi's  unqualified  assumption  that 
an  adverse  balance  of  trade  is  a  sign  of  prosperity.  A  nation  whose 
income  has  increased  during  eleven  years  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
able  to  purchase  nearly  $350,000,000  more  in  the  last  than  in  the  first 
year  of  the  period  certainly  seems  to  be  prospering ;  and  it  would  appar- 
ently be  as  absurd  to  assume  that  the  increasing  expenditure  was  a  bad 
sign  as  it  would  be  to  infer  that  the  improved  style  of  living  of  a  mer- 
chant was  proof  that  his  business  was  not  doing  well. 

But,  despite  the  evidence  of  increasing  ability  to  buy,  Englishmen 
are  unquestionably  alarmed  about  the  future  of  their  country.     Such 
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articles  as  that  on  "The  Future  of  British  Trade,"  in  the  "Fortnightly 
Keview  "  for  November,  1897,  betray  the  fact  incontestably.  The  writer, 
J.  B.  C.  Kershaw,  F.I.C.,  voices  the  belief  of  a  large  class  in  England 
that  trade  supremacy  is  slipping  away  from  that  country,  and  that  with 
its  disappearance  will  come  a  loss  of  prestige  which  will  culminate  in 
the  destruction  of  the  political  power  of  Great  Britain. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Kershaw  are  not  wholly  pessimistic.  He  thinks 
that  imperial  federation  would  do  much  to  stay  the  process  of  decay 
which  he  describes :  he  even  believes  that  such  a  union  as  he  advocates 
would  rehabilitate  England.  His  figures,  showing  the  possibility  of 
colonial  expansion,  are  interesting ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Great  Britain, 
they  proceed  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  event  of  an  understanding 
which  would  secure  for  the  Empire  a  Zollverein,  the  Colonies  would 
always  be  willing  to  remain  dependent  upon  England  for  their  supplies 
of  manufactured  articles,  and  that,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  sufficient 
trade  would  be  afforded  to  permit  England  to  maintain  the  rate  of  manu- 
facturing expansion  which  he  says  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  Brit- 
ish prosperity. 

Mr.  Kershaw  brushes  aside  the  theory  of  Leone  Levi  and  his  school 
regarding  the  balance  of  trade,  by  pointing  out  that  England's  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  merely  represents  a  greater  dependence  upon  for- 
eign trade.     He  calls  attention  to  this  fact: 

"The United  States  and  Germany  both  produce  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
own  food  supply,  whilst  Germany  has  for  some  years  practically  supplied  the  whole 
of  her  home  demand  for  manufactured  goods,  and  the  United  States  is  following  in 
her  footsteps  in  this  respect.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says : 

"The  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  produces  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  food 
requirements,  and  has  ceased  ...  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  home  demand  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  per  head  for  the  latter 
country  are,  therefore,  necessarily  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  two  former ;  and  the  difference  is  not  a  measure  of  greater  commercial  prosper- 
ity, but  of  our  greater  dependence  upon  foreign  trade.  " 

The  italics  are  those  of  Mr.  Kershaw,  who  follows  up  this  statement 
of  the  case  with  the  assertion : 

"  If  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  maintain  even  its  present  level  of  prosperity  under 
the  present  conditions  of  population  and  of  manufacture,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  its  export  trade  should  increase  in  value  by  about  £  2. 6  millions  annually. " 

This,  he  shows,  England  is  failing  to  do.     He  says : 

"In  the  period  1880-1895  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  have  increased 
their  populations  by  4. 6  and  7.0  millions  respectively;  their  export  trade  shows 
no  corresponding  expansion,  but  an  absolute  decline.  " 
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As  previously  remarked,  Mr.  Kershaw  seems  to  fancy  that  an  im- 
perial Zollverein  would  remedy  the  trouble,  and  so  greatly  stimulate 
manufactures  that  the  condition  which  he  regards  as  essential  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  maintained  for  some 
time  to  come.  But,  while  he  does  not  overlook  the  possible  effects  of 
American  rivalry,  he  ignores  certain  facts  which,  had  he  fully  consid- 
ered them,  might  have  impressed  him  with  the  idea  that  no  device  can 
be  resorted  to  which  can  possibly  avert  from  England  a  doom  that  he 
suggests  may  be  brought  about  by  an  entirely  different  cause. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem  to  those  economists  who  have  unhesitat- 
ingly accepted  the  theory  that  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  the 
enlargement  of  the  capital  of  a  nation,  there  are  abundant  signs  that 
the  colossal  holdings  of  Englishmen  in  foreign  countries  will  ultimately 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  their  own  land, 
as  it  has  already  caused  the  destruction  of  its  agriculture.  This  seems 
paradoxical :  but  positive  evidence  of  the  mischief  already  worked  can 
be  easily  furnished ;  and  a  mere  statement  of  the  outlook  for  the  future 
will  show  how  great  really  is  the  menace  to  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  England. 

J.  Thorold  Eogers,  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  "Economic  In- 
terpretation of  History,"  delivered  some  ten  years  or  more  ago,  stated 
that  the  amount  of  foreign  debt  held  in  England  was  enormous.  He 
said  that  in  Stock  Exchange  securities  there  was  known  to  be  at  that 
time  at  least  $10,000,000,000  held  as  English  property;  and  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  this,  English  houses  of  business 
were  settled  in  most  countries,  and  that  the  profits  due  from  them  were 
part  of  the  indebtedness  paid  by  foreigners  for  the  use  of  British  capital. 

This  statement  of  the  English  professor  of  economics  has  generally 
been  deemed  a  very  conservative  one ;  and  by  some  the  amount  owing 
to  England  is  estimated  as  at  least  $15,000,000,000.  This  latter  sum, 
if  producing  an  average  of  4  per  cent,  would  about  account  for  the  abil- 
ity of  England  to  meet  the  annual  trade  balances  against  her,  which 
have  averaged  more  than  $500,000,000  for  several  years  past,  and,  as 
already  pointed  out,  actually  reached  $785,000,000  in  1897. 

The  question  which  these  facts  suggests  is :  In  what  manner  will 
the  outside  world  continue  to  meet  its  obligations  to  English  creditors? 

So  long  as  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  entertaining  the  belief 
that  Great  Britain  was  destined  by  nature  and  by  the  aid  of  large  ag- 
gregations of  capital  to  remain  the  workshop  of  the  world,  the  problem 
seemed  a  simple  one  to  economists.     They  had  no  difficulty  in  construct- 
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ing  on  paper  a  system  of  exchange  by  which  England  would  obtain  for 
her  manufactured  articles  the  raw  and  food  products  of  other  countries. 
Until  within  the  past  few  years,  the  results  seemed  to  harmonize  ad- 
mirably with  the  theory  referred  to.  England  continued  to  receive  her 
supplies  of  raw  and  food  products  more  and  more  cheaply,  at  the  same 
time  expanding  her  exports  of  manufactured  articles.  But  the  rapidity 
with  which  her  wealth  was  acquired  excited  other  nations  to  emulate 
her  example, — with  what  success  may  be  learned  by  consulting  the 
figures  of  production  furnished  by  Mulhall  and  other  statisticians. 

Mr.  Kershaw  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  growth  of  competition 
in  the  East,  under  which  term  he  embraces  Eussia,  India,  China,  and 
Japan ;  but  he  thinks  that  manufacturing  industries  will  establish  them- 
selves slowly  in  all  those  countries  except  Japan. 

Why  he  did  not  include  Eussia  with  Japan  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  The  evidence  of  her  progress  in  this  direction  is,  if  anything, 
more  marked  than  that  of  Japan.  In  1880  the  Eussian  production 
of  pig-iron  was  448,000  tons:  in  1893  it  had  increased  to  1,137,000 
tons.  The  coal  output  during  that  interval  rose  from  3,289,000  tons  to 
7,437,000  tons.  The  textile  industry,  especially  that  of  cotton,  has 
been  very  prosperous,  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Eussian  mills 
increasing  in  twelve  years  from  292,000  cwts.  to  1,225,000  cwts. 

The  condition  of  manufacturing  in  Eussia  has  been  pronounced  by 
competent  Englishmen  to  be  such  as  to  suggest  the  early  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  home  market  by  the  productions  of  the  workmen  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  invasion  of  adjoining  Asiatic  markets  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Indeed,  the  English  are  already  feeling  this  competition.  Fran- 
cis Edward  Crow,  British  Vice- Consul  at  Teheran,  in  an  article  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  January,  1897,  on  "  English  Enterprise  in  Per- 
sia," states  explicitly  that  the  Eussians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Belgians 
are  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  that  country ;  and  John  Foster  Eraser, 
in  the  "Contemporary  Eeview  "  for  July,  1897,  tells  how  British  exports 
to  the  Shah's  dominions,  which  aggregated  £2,000,000  in  1889,  had 
fallen  in  1896  to  £470,000.  In  discussing  the  possibilities  of  future 
competition  in  Persia,  this  writer  says  : 

"I  leave  Russia  out  of  the  account,  not  because  Russia  should  not  be  reckoned 
with,  but  because  she  is  so  infinitely  ahead  of  us  that  comparison  is  unnecessary.  " 

When  we  seek  for  information  concerning  the  progress  made  by 
Eussia  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  we  find  that  it  has  been  equally 
great,  and  that  the  two  other  countries  mentioned  by  Vice-Consul 
Crow — Germany  and  Belgium — are  assisting  the  great  Slav  empire  in 
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cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension expressed  by  Kershaw,  that  England's  trade  in  the  East,  which 
had  an  aggregate  value  of  £83,000,000  in  the  years  between  1893-95, 
is  endangered.  He  says  this  is  the  most  important  division  of  the  Eng- 
lish export  trade,  and  that,  therefore,  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  Eus- 
sia,  India,  China,  and  Japan  cannot  be  regarded  with  equanimity. 

If  the  expansion  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  countries 
named  is  a  cause  for  disquiet,  the  marvellous  development  of  Germany 
and  of  the  United  States  is  regarded  as  a  positive  menace.  Those  who 
keep  posted  on  such  affairs  know  that  the  German  commercial  invasion 
of  England  has  created  a  mild  panic,  and  has  called  forth  innumerable 
prescriptions  for  the  evil,  all  of  which  are  unmistakably  quack  reme- 
dies. Who  cannot  fail  to  recognize  as  absurd  the  assumption  that  the 
relatively  greater  progress  of  Germany  in  the  manufacturing  industries  is 
due  to  the  superior  technical  education  of  her  working-men  ? 

The  readiness  with  which  Englishmen  now  abase  themselves  is  in 
such  marked  contrast  to  the  offensive  tone  of  superiority  adopted  by 
English  writers  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  that  it  compels  the  belief  that 
their  judgment  is  as  bad  now  as  it  was  when  the  United  Kingdom  was 
riding  on  the  highest  wave  of  manufacturing  prosperity.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, in  the  heyday  of  England's  commercial  supremacy,  in  discussing 
what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  the  transference  of  industrial  skill 
from  the  Continent  to  England  ("  Social  Statics,"  p.  217) ,  asked :  "  How 
happens  it,  then,  that  we  have  now  reversed  the  relationship?"  He 
answered  his  own  question  thus : 

"Manifestly  the  change  is  due  to  difference  of  discipline.  Having  been  left  in 
a  greater  degree  than  others  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  the  English  people  have 
become  self-helping  and  have  acquired  great  practical  ability  ;  while,  conversely, 
that  comparative  helplessness  of  the  paternally  governed  nations  of  Europe,  illus- 
trated in  the  above  facts,  commented  upon  by  Laing  in  his  'Notes  of  a  Traveller, ' 
and  by  other  observers,  is  a  natural  result  of  the  state  superintendence  policy. " 

It  is  incredible  that  the  swinging  back  of  the  pendulum  of  ability 
to  the  Continental  side — which  all  Englishmen  who  are  advocating 
technical  education  are  ready  to  admit  has  taken  place  since  Mr.  Spen- 
cer wrote  the  above  passage — should  be  due  to  the  creation  of  schools 
by  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Belgians.  No  one  will  believe 
that  the  British  artisan  has  deteriorated  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  It  is  as  absurd  to  assume  that  this  is  the  case  as  it  was  for  a 
recent  English  review  writer  to  argue  that  the  ruin  of  the  British  farmer 
was  attributable  to  the  lack  of  agricultural  colleges  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  benefits  of  technical  education  are  not  to  be  despised;  but  it  is 
manifestly  erroneous  to  hold  up  a  country  like  the  United  States  as  an 
example  for  English  farmers  because  the  General  Government  and  the 
States  provide  funds  liberally  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  useful 
information  and  for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  colleges.  What- 
ever our  system  may  accomplish  for  us  in  the  future,  no  sensible  critic 
will  urge  that  our  agricultural  colleges  and  bureaus  have  already  in- 
creased our  skill  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  claim  superiority  over 
the  English  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  Until  the  American  statistics  of 
production  show  a  better  result  than  an  average  of  thirteen  bushels 
ol  wheat  per  acre,  some  other  explanation  must  be  found  of  the  woes  of 
the  British  farmer — who  easily  takes  forty-five  bushels  of  the  same 
cereal  from  a  similar  quantity  of  land — than  the  alleged  better  methods 
due  to  the  superior  information  and  education  of  his  Transatlantic  rivals. 

If  this  explanation  be  sought  for,  it  may  be  easily  found ;  but  Eng- 
lish writers,  whether  they  belong  to  either  the  pessimistic  or  the  opti- 
mistic school,  are  indisposed  to  seek  for  it  because  they  instinctively 
recognize  that  the  answer  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  decay  of  English 
manufactures  is  as  inevitable  as  that  of  English  agriculture.  They 
have  so  long  hugged  the  delusion  that  the  markets  of  the  world  are 
illimitable,  that  they  have  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  capacity 
of  man  to  produce  is  scarcely  conceivable ;  while,  with  our  present  defec- 
tive system  of  distribution,  consumption  increases  at  a  snail-like  pace. 

Had  the  idea  that  Great  Britain  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  which  once  prevailed,  and  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  proved 
sound,  there  would  be  no  problem  of  the  future  of  English  trade.  But 
the  assumption  has  since  been  shown  to  be  false  ;  and  the  more  rational 
opinion,  based  on  facts,  now  prevails,  that  there  are  many  peoples  as 
capable  as  the  English,  and  many  lands,  with  far  greater  resources,  whose 
inhabitants  are  able  to  supply  their  own  needs,  and  ready  to  struggle  for 
an  opportunity  to  furnish  less  enterprising  populations  with  the  relatively 
few  things  which  they  require,  but  have  not  the  energy  or  the  ability  to 
produce  for  themselves. 

The  origin  of  the  belief  that  England  was  destined  to  be  the  world's 
workshop  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  It  arose  from  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  possession  of  an  immense  capital  gave  to  its  British  owners  an 
advantage  which  could  not  be  overcome.  This  curious  delusion  was 
buttressed  by  an  elaborately  developed  economic  theory  that  all  arti- 
ficial attempts  to  create  an  industry  must  prove  unprofitable,  and,  there- 
in 
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fore,  ultimately  unsuccessful.  There  is  no  point  upon  which  the  average 
follower  of  the  Manchester  school  was  more  positive  than  this;  and 
nothing  has  ever  been  more  signally  refuted. 

Artificial  methods  have  succeeded  in  this  coimtry  in  developing  its 
resources  enormously ;  and  these  results  have  been  accomplished  largely 
through  the  aid  of  the  capital  of  the  people  whose  economists  have  been 
diligently  teaching  that  manufactures  and  commerce  cannot  be  stimu- 
lated by  state  aid.  That  the  capital  loaned  us  by  Englishmen  greatly 
facilitated  the  development  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  and 
assisted  in  building  up  industries  whose  colossal  proportions  alarm  the 
British,  is  quite  certain ;  and  that  they  have  reason  to  regard  with  appre- 
hension— perhaps  with  a  stronger  sentiment — the  outcome  of  their  efforts 
to  obtain  profit  at  our  expense  seems  almost  indisputable. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  menace  to  which  Great 
Britain  is  now  subjected  by  American  industry,  thus  fostered  and  aided, 
we  may  profitably  study  the  statements  made  by  an  eminent  English 
authority,  Mr.  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  in  an  article,  entitled  "  Future  Suprem- 
acy in  the  Iron  Markets  of  the  World,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Engineer- 
ing Magazine,"  November,  1897.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Jeans  frankly 
admits  that  the  United  States  enjoys  advantages  in  the  production  of 
iron  "  which  are  unapproached  in  Great  Britain,  but  which  happen  to 
be  at  once  vital  and  fundamental."  These  advantages  consist  in  tre- 
mendous bodies  of  ore,  easily  accessible,  and  carrying  a  higher  percent- 
age of  iron  than  the  best  English  ores ;  the  result  being  that 

"  under  present  conditions,  pig-iron  can  be  made  at  Pittsburg  for  less  than  35  shillings 
per  ton,  or,  approximately,  10  shillings  per  ton  below  its  estimate  cost  in  Europe.  " 

In  addition  to  these  inexhaustible  deposits  of  ore,  Mr.  Jeans  says, 
we  have  inaugurated  processes  of  manufacture  on  such  a  scale  that 
those  of  England  seem  dwarfed.  The  operations  of  one  American  con- 
cern are  described  in  this  portentous  manner: 

"The  Carnegie  company  alone  produces  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per 
annum,  which  is  almost  as  much  as  the  total  joint  output  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium  thirty  years  ago,  and  more  than  the  total  iron  output  of  the  United  States 
up  to  the  year  1872.  The  same  works  produce  annually  about  1, 000,000  tons  of  Bes- 
semer steel  ingots  and  650,000  tons  of  rails, — figures  which  exceed  the  annual  out- 
put of  all  the  works  in  Great  Britain  up  to  1880, — and  the  same  firm  has  lately 
made  arrangements  to  produce  at  Homestead  about  1,000,000  tons  of  open-hearth 
steel  annually,  which  is  more  than  the  total  open-hearth  steel  output  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany  combined,  and  considerably  more  than  the  total  output  of 
this  description  of  steel  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  up  to  1894.  .  .  .  This 
gigantic  corporation  does  not  stand  alone.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  has  also 
much  larger  resources  of  production  than  any  concern  in  Europe  ;  and  so  also  has 
the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  another  and  not  less  interesting  region. 
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Of  corporations  in  the  second  rank,  but  still  important  and  formidable,  the  number 
is  legion. " 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  discuss  Mr.  Jeans 's  peculiar 
views  regarding  the  effects  of  Protection  in  bringing  about  this  result. 
That  phase  of  his  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  a  reference  to  his  con- 
clusion, that  for  the  iron  industry,  at  least,  "the  United  States  requires 
the  shackles  of  protection  no  longer,"  and  to  his  pertinent  addition:  "I 
am  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  same  remark  is  equally  true  of  Euro- 
pean countries." 

There  are  others  who  share  Mr.  Jeans's  misgivings.  For  a  while  it 
was  believed  in  England  that  the  recovery  of  the  United  States  from 
the  industrial  depression  which  began  in  1893  w^ould  restore  prices  and 
profits  to  manufacturers,  and  that  they  would  for  a  long  time  to  come 
be  engaged  in  meeting  the  demands  of  a  constantly  expanding  home 
market.  But  this  idea  is  now  being  reluctantly  abandoned ;  and  com- 
petent observers,  such  as  Mr.  Jeans,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  hence- 
forth, for  the  reasons  above  enumerated,  the  United  States  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  powerful  competitor  in  the  iron  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Jeans  occasionally  ventures  to  hope  that  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
ample set  by  enterprising  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
lost  upon  Englishmen;  and  he  even  intimates  that  imitation  of  Ameri- 
can methods,  which  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  systems  long 
in  vogue  in  Great  Britain,  may  do  something  to  save  the  situation  for 
the  latter  country.  A  careful  reading  of  his  whole  article,  however, 
conveys  the  unmistakable  impression  that  he  already  sees  that  the 
prodigious  home  market,  which  a  population  of  73,000,000  affords,  has 
called  into  existence  the  enormous  works  which  he  describes,  and  that 
the  cheapness  of  the  articles  produced  by  them  is  due  primarily  not  to 
the  superiority  of  the  American  artisan  over  the  English,  but  to  the 
abundance  of  the  raw  material  of  manufacture  and  its  better  quality 
and  to  the  fact  that  everything  in  America  is  done  on  a  vast  scale. 

In  short,  Mr.  Jeans  has  a  dim  perception  of  a  fact  which  ought  to 
be  clearly  perceived  by  every  one,  but  is  missed  by  many.  He  sees  in 
a  way  that,  all  things  else  being  equal,  the  biggest  country  having  the 
biggest  consuming  population  must  have  the  biggest  manufactories,  and 
that  the  larger  the  factories,  the  cheaper  the  things  produced.  Ear 
more  significant  than  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Jeans  are  some  remarks 
recently  made  by  Ernest  E.  Williams,  the  author  of  "Made  in  Ger- 
many," in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the  optimistic  statisticians 
of  England,  when  declaring  that  between  1894  and  1895  the  total  export 
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of  domestic  produce  showed  an  increase  of  £3,000,000,  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  export  of  coal  during  that  period  had  increased  by 
£7,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams  justly  argues  that  an  increase  of  that  nature  is  a  posi- 
tive drawback,  as  it  means  an  impairment  of  the  future  ability  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  compete  with  regions  which  have  not  exhausted  their  supplies 
of  fuel.     He  says  : 

"Every  ton  of  coal  extracted  from  our  coal-fields  implies  a  permanent  loss  of 
wealth  to  that  amount.  The  coal  doesn't  grow  again  .  .  .  When  you  send  it 
away  to  the  foreigner  to  feed  his  factories,  which  destroy  or  injure  your  factories, 
and  take  in  return  from  him  food-stuffs  and  manufactures  .  .  .  you  are  letting 
your  land  deteriorate  :  your  people  are  forgetting  in  the  gloom  of  the  coal-mines 
how  to  till  the  soil  and  feed  themselves,  and  are  not  thereby  doing  much  to  advance 
their  health  and  happiness.  " 

This  is  one  phase  of  the  Coal  question ;  and  the  point  made  by  Mr. 
Williams,  that  a  country  whose  fuel  resources  are  diminishing  rapidly 
is  making  a  mistake  in  felicitating  itself  upon  increasing  sales  of  coal 
to  rivals,  seems  sound.  There  is  no  question  that  the  exports  of  British 
produce,  which  showed  an  increase  of  £3,000,000  in  1894-95  (they  have 
fallen  off  since  that  date),  do  not  afford  ground  for  congratulation,  when 
the  shipment  of  £7,000,000  worth  of  coal  to  rivals  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  matter  may  be 
viewed  that  makes  a  still  more  damaging  exhibit. 

Carlton  Bellairs,  in  a  thoughtful  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Hong  Kong  "China  Mail "  of  September  18,  1897,  calls  attention  to  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  growth  of  the  English  shipping  indus- 
try and  the  expansion  of  British  coal  exports.  In  1896,  he  tells  us,  the 
total  exports  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  reached  44,200,000 
tons.  This  constituted  84.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  export  business  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  named;  iron  forming  6.9  per  cent,  and  leav- 
ing a  margin  of  8.4  per  cent,  which  consisted  of  manufactured  articles 
that,  like  the  iron,  had  been  worked  up  by  the  power  derived  from  the 
coal.     Commenting  on  these  figures  he  says: 

"  We  see,  then,  that  coal  euters  into  practically  the  whole  of  our  exports,  and 
probably  forms  the  cargo  of  over  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  cleared  from  the  United 
Kingdom. " 

With  the  further  reflections  of  the  writer,  referring  chiefly  to  the 
distribution  of  these  exports  of  coal,  we  are  not  concerned.  Our  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  unmistakable  showing  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  carrying  trade  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  ability 
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of  that  country  to  continue  supplying  rival  peoples  with  coal.  In  other 
words,  be  the  deductions  of  the  author  of  "  Made  in  Germany  "  never  so 
soimd,  the  evil  he  points  out  cannot  be  corrected  except  by  imperilling 
England's  greatest  industry — the  ocean -carrying  trade. 

Should  the  conviction  seize  the  English  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
continue  the  export  of  coal,  or  should  the  rising  price  of  fuel  in  the 
United  Kingdom  make  it  impossible  to  compete  with  other  countries 
having  great  coal-measures,  the  tonnage  of  England  employed  in  the 
foreign  carrying  trade  would  at  once  shrink  to  less  than  half  of  its 
present  proportions.  The  writer  I  have  quoted  simply  discusses  the 
outbound  freight  question ;  but  it  requires  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  discern  the  fact  that  the  exports  of  coal  make  it  possible  for 
British  ship-owners  to  bring  back  to  England  raw  materials  and  other 
commodities  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they  could  if  they  had  a  cargo 
one  way  only. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  advice  which 
Mr.  Williams  or  any  other  alarmist  may  give,  no  matter  how  forceful, 
will  be  acted  upon.  England  must  continue  to  ship  coal,  although  her 
economists  may  be  perfectly  conscious  that  while  doing  so  she  is  burn- 
ing her  candle  at  both  ends.  But,  while  there  may  be  no  voluntary 
cessation  of  the  English  coal-export  business,  competition  may  compel 
it.  How  soon  this  competition  will  come  no  one  can  precisely  tell : 
that  it  is  imminent  all  competent  observers  agree. 

The  phenomenal  development  of  the  coal-measures  of  the  United 
States  indicates  that  the  present  century  will  hardly  be  closed  before  we 
shall  enter  the  lists  as  a  rival  of  England  for  this  trade.  In  1860  the 
output  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  was  84,042,698  tons:  twenty  years 
later  the  product  of  the  United  States  was  reported  at  only  71,481,570 
tons.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  expansion  in  this 
country ;  while  the  rate  of  increase  has  only  been  moderate  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1893,  according  to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  our  output  was  182,352,774  short  tons,  or 
an  increase  of  110,871,204  tons  as  compared  with  1880;  while  Great 
Britain's  increase  was  less  than  41,308,056  tons,  her  output  being  146,- 
969,469  tons  in  1880  and  188,277,525  tons  in  1894. 

Practically,  the  whole  of  the  phenomenal  increase  of  this  country 
was  absorbed  for  domestic  use,  our  exports  at  present  approximating 
4,000,000  tons  only;  but  all  the  signs  point  to  a  changing  condition. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  mining  which  have  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  production  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  have  developed  the 
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ability  to  consume ;  and  we  may  now  look  forward  to  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing coal-export  trade.  That  the  effect  will  be  to  stimulate  ocean- carry- 
ing trade  under  the  American  flag  goes  without  saying ;  and  that  many 
of  the  incidental  benefits,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  England  because  of  her 
practical  monopoly  of  our  foreign  shipping  business,  will  be  transferred 
to  us  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Should  there  be  any  such  development  of  our  coal-mines  during  the 
next  thirteen  years  as  was  witnessed  during  the  thirteen  years  1880- 
1893,  the  consequences  would  be  destructive  to  England  in  another 
way.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jeans  that,  in  spite  of  the  high 
rate  of  American  wages,  our  rolling-mills  are  conducted  infinitely  more 
cheaply  than  those  of  England ;  and  his  evidence  is  amply  corroborated 
by  the  researches  of  the  London  "Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,"  which 
recently  printed  a  table  showing  that  the  estimated  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  ton  of  Bessemer  pig-iron  was  £2  95.  %d.,  in  the  Cleveland 
district  of  England,  as  against  £1  17s.  ^d.  in  Pittsburg. 

The  inevitable  outcome  of  this  condition,  combined  with  the  demand 
for  colliers,  will  be  to  develop  an  American  shipbuilding  industry  of  the 
same  colossal  proportions  as  the  iron  and  steel  industries  described  by 
Jeans,  and  which  will  be  able  to  produce  ships  as  cheaply  as  iron  and 
steel  are  now  produced  by  the  United  States. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  argued  that  these  developments  may  proceed 
and  that  England  may  still  prosper.  Those  who  maintain  this  view  will 
doubtless  point  to  the  continued  expansion  of  British  industries  while 
those  of  Germany,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  have 
been  growing  so  rapidly,  and  will  deduce  from  these  facts  the  opinion 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  may  continue  indefinitely.  But  such  a  con- 
clusion is  fallacious,  and  entirely  ignores  the  capacity  of  civilized  man 
to  produce.  Not  long  since  an  article  appeared  in  the  "Locomotive 
Fireman's  Magazine,"  in  which  the  writer  practically  demonstrated  that 

"the  present  producing  capacity  of  the  world  is  such,  by  the  aid  of  improved 
machinery,  that,  if  operated  to  its  full  extent  ten  hours  per  day,  sufficient  can  be 
produced  in  six  months  to  supply  the  world's  demand  for  one  year.  " 

This  by  no  means  overstates  the  case;  and  the  fact  makes  it  clear 
that  the  struggle  for  the  world's  markets  is  sure  to  become  more  and 
more  intense.  In  this  coming  struggle  England  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. Her  position  as  a  great  creditor  nation  will  not  inure  to  her 
advantage.     On  the  contrary,  it  will  largely  contribute  to  her  undoing. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  admissions  made  by  Jeans  and  others,  and  as- 
suming that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
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is  likely  to  be  achieved  by  Americans  in  other  branches,  we  may  rea- 
sonably assume  that  in  the  very  near  future  the  cheapest  things  we  shall 
be  able  to  offer  our  English  creditors  in  satisfaction  of  our  obligations 
will  be  manufactured  articles. 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  steady  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  will  tend  to  promote  the  expansion  of  our 
manufacturing  industries ;  and  in  the  near  future  we  shall  be  the  keen- 
est bidders  for  our  own  raw  and  food  products.  When  that  time  arrives 
England  will  be  compelled  to  accept  manufactured  articles  from  us  in 
payment  of  our  debts.  The  consignments  to  Great  Britain  of  pig-iron, 
tools,  and  other  products  of  our  workshops  will  increase  in  volume ;  and 
the  shipments  of  raw  materials  will  decline  because  English  manufac- 
turers will  not  be  able  to  bid  for  them  in  competition  with  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Manchester  school  were  astute  enough  to  see  that 
the  great  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  English  manufacturing  pros- 
perity was  cheap  supplies  of  raw  products  and  food.  They  tried  to 
create  the  impression  that  a  condition  which  would  permanently  secure 
for  England  such  an  advantage  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  world ; 
but  the  theory  was  rejected,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  its  acceptance 
involved  dependency  upon  Great  Britain,  and  because  it  was  plainly 
perceived  that  no  country  could  increase  in  wealth  if  it  elected  to  depend 
upon  agriculture. 

The  result  of  the  failure  to  accept  the  view  of  the  Cobden  school 
has  been  to  multiply  manufactures  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even 
the  Orient  is  now  struggling  toward  industrial  independence.  Japan 
and  India  have  already  made  great  strides;  and  China  will  soon  be 
heard  from.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Li  Hung  Chang  to  Eng- 
land, he  declared  that  it  would  be  his  future  policy  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  the  idea  that  power  and  wealth  were  attain- 
able only  by  modern  industrial  methods,  and  that  it  would  be  his  aim 
to  make  China,  like  England,  the  workshop  of  the  world. 

If  all  the  countries  now  eager  to  imitate  the  example  of  Great  Britain 
persevere,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences.  That  they  will  do 
so  no  rational  person  will  question.  That  the  result  will  be  the  deca- 
dence of  England  is  certain.  The  $15,000,000,000  owing  by  foreigners 
to  the  creditor  classes  of  England  will  be  paid;  but  the  payments  will 
not  be  made  in  raw  materials  and  food,  as  they  chiefly  are  at  present. 
England's  imports  of  manufactured  articles,  which  are  already  large, 
will  continue  to  increase;  and  the  exports  of  the  same  will  just  as 
steadily  decline :  the  process  has  already  begun.     What  this  means  need 
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hardly  be  explained.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  England  to  hold  her  own. 
That  she  can  expand  her  exports  by  £2,600,000  annually — the  rate  of 
increase  which  Kershaw  says  is  imperatively  necessary  to  maintain  her 
"present  level  of  prosperity  under  the  present  conditions  of  population" 
— is  inconceivable. 

What  then  ?  The  answer  is  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  The  Forum  for  August,  1896,  on  "Altruism 
in  Economics."  Mr.  Mallock  was  pointing  out  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  English  coal-fields.  He  did  not  approach  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  practicability,  but  rather  from  that  of 
the  speculative  geologist  who  estimates  that  so  many  tons  of  coal  may 
still  be  extracted  from  the  measures  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  con- 
fronted the  possibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  these  measures,  and  said : 

"  If  the  coal  of  the  United  Kingdom  became  exhausted,  and  its  trade  declined 
like  that  of  Venice,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  its  existing  population  of  forty 
millions  had  a  right  to  live  in  a  country  which  could  not  then  support  fifteen. 
The  more  energetic  of  the  superfluous  inhabitants  would  emigrate  of  their  own 
accord  ;  the  less  energetic  would  have  to  be  deported  somehow. " 

That  the  effect  of  the  practical  inability  of  England  to  employ  her 
coal  profitably  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  exhaustion  of  her  mines  is  obvious.  If,  then,  other 
nations,  with  cheaper  coal  and  other  raw  materials,  force  the  abandon- 
ment of  work  in  the  expensively  conducted  mines  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  consequences  foreshadowed  by  Mallock  must  ensue. 

That  the  causes  herein  described  are  rapidly  bringing  such  a  denoH- 
ment  is  the  judgment  of  every  observer  whose  mind  is  unclouded  by  the 
sophistries  of  the  economic  school,  which  have  long  deluded  a  great 
part  of  the  world  into  believing  that  it  is  impossible  permanently  to 
promote  manufacturing  industry  by  a  resort  to  artificial  methods,  and 
which  have  successfully  disguised  the  fact  that  capital  knows  no  nation- 
ality, has  no  patriotism,  and  seeks  profit  even  if  it  involves  its  own 
destruction  in  the  effort.  John  P.  Young. 


KOEEA  AND  THE  KOEEANS. 

The  little  empire  of  Korea  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Russia-China- 
Japan  triangle,  and  thus,  by  virtue  of  her  position,  merits  more  attention 
than  the  extent  of  her  territory,  the  number  of  her  people,  or  the  volume 
of  her  commerce,  would  warrant. 

It  is  said  that,  when  a  company  of  Tartar  horsemen  capture  one  of 
the  enemy,  they  not  infrequently  draw  him  far  into  the  wilderness,  bury 
him  to  the  neck  in  the  ground,  stamp  the  earth  down  firmly  about  him, 
place  a  bowl  of  food  and  a  bowl  of  water  immediately  before  his  face, 
and  then  leave  him  to  die  of  hunger  or  sunstroke  or  to  be  torn  by  wolves. 
Whether  this  accurately  illustrates  the  position  of  the  Empire  of  Korea 
to-day,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper  briefly  to  inquire. 

First,  the  captive  has  been  carried  so  far  from  his  own  familiar  local- 
ity as  to  be  effectually  lost.  Second,  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
is  quite  incapable  of  motion.  Third,  the  necessities  of  life  and  the 
fruits  of  industry  are  placed,  as  if  in  mockery,  before  his  face.  And, 
finally,  his  captors  have  left  him  entirely  to  his  own  resources. 

Since  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ,  Korea  has  been  continuously 
under  the  domination  of  some  one  of  her  neighbors.  From  the  time 
when  the  great  sage,  Kija,  passed  over  with  his  five  thousand  followers 
into  the  Korean  peninsula,  upon  the  fall  of  the  corrupt  Shang  dynasty 
in  China  (1122  B.C.),  every  Korean  dynasty  has  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty  of  its  great  patron,  China.  From  the  very  first,  Chinese  law, 
literature,  art,  religion,  dress,  and  almost  everything  else  Chinese  ex- 
cept the  spoken  language,  were  forced  upon  her.  About  the  beginning  of 
our  era  the  written  Chinese  character  came  into  common  use  in  Korea 
through  the  influence  of  Chinese  refugees.  This  in  itself  has  constituted 
the  strongest  bond  between  Korea  and  China ;  for,  through  its  agency, 
the  whole  drift  of  Korean  thought  has  been  turned  China- ward,  and  her 
ideals  have  been  cast  in  Chinese  moulds. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the  type  of  civilization  engen- 
dered in  China  through  the  domination  of  these  ideals,  they  surely  have 
proved  disastrous  to  Korea.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Had 
the  Koreans  been  possessed  of  the  same  mental  characteristics  that  dis- 
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tinguished  the  Chinamen,  and  had  their  temperament  received  the  same 
adjustment,  then  similar  ideals  would  have  worked  out  similar  results ; 
but,  while  the  Chinaman  is  eminently  phlegmatic  and  utilitarian  in  his 
thought  and  imagination,  the  Korean  is  possessed  by  nature  of  a  far 
greater  degree  of  ideality.  He  stands  half-way  between  the  phlegmatic 
Chinaman  and  the  sanguine  Japanese,  just  as  humor  stands  half-way 
between  stolidity  and  frivolity,  avoiding  with  equal  caution  the  pessi- 
mism of  the  one  and  the  optimism  of  the  other.  Such  the  Korean  is  by 
nature — a  golden  mean.  But  what  is  he  by  training  and  education? 
The  ponderous  literature  of  China  has  lain  upon  him  like  an  incubus; 
and  he  has  had  neither  the  dogged  endurance  to  master  it  nor  the  cour- 
age to  discard  it.  The  result  is  a  cowardly  compromise  whereby  he 
strives  to  gloss  over  his  actual  illiteracy  by  a  pretence  of  Chinese  scholar- 
ship. That  he  is  not  an  utterly  willing  slave  to  the  written  Chinese 
character  is  shown  by  the  three  great  protests  which  Korea  has  made 
against  it,  in  the  fourth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  respectively ; 
the  first  two  being  systems  of  diacritical  marks  to  make  intelligible  the 
order  of  arrangement  of  the  Chinese  sentence,  and  the  last,  the  invention 
of  the  Korean  alphabet,  which,  for  simplicity  and  range  of  phonetic 
power,  has  no  superior.  Yet  these  protests  have  been  overruled ;  and 
the  Chinese  character  is  still  master  of  the  situation. 

In  the  realm  of  religion  the  vassalage  of  Korea  to  Chinese  ideals  is 
still  more  marked.  Confucianism,  while  apparently  satisfactory  to  a 
man  utterly  devoid  of  imagination, — an  instrument  to  be  used  in  the 
necessary  work  of  unifying  masses  of  population,  by  anchoring  them 
to  the  dead  bones  of  their  ancestors, — can  be  nothing  less  than  con- 
temptible to  a  man  possessed  of  actual  humor.  What  has  preserved 
the  uniform  political  solidarity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  during  the  last 
three  thousand  years?  Just  two  things;  viz.,  the  sacred  ideograph  and 
the  ancestral  grave.  Confucianism  is  no  religion.  It  is  simply  patri- 
archal law.  That  law,  like  all  civil  codes,  received  its  birth  and  nutri- 
ment from  the  body  politic  of  China  by  natural  generation.  But  the 
Korean  belongs  to  a  different  intellectual  species;  and  thus  the  law, 
which  was  bone  of  China's  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,  was  even  less  than 
a  foster-child  to  Korea.  Thus  it  is  that,  while  Confucianism  holds  nom- 
inal sway  in  Korea,  it  neither  satisfies  her  religious  wants  nor  survives 
on  the  plea  of  political  necessity.  The  utter  lack  of  mysticism  in  the 
Confucian  cult  makes  it  to  the  Korean  a  religion  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  binds  him  to  China,  not  to  the  Creator.  In  other  words,  Korea  is  in 
a  state  of  religious  servitude,  wherein  is  no  love,  but  only  blind  habit. 
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Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Con- 
fucianism. It  is  the  most  mystical  of  all  cults  outside  the  religion  of 
the  Nazarene.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  Japan  became  such  a  strong- 
hold of  Buddhism.  While  Confucianism  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Buddhism  leaves  everything.  The  strong  idealism  of  the  Japanese 
surrendered  to  it;  and  we  may  well  believe  that,  when  Buddhism  is 
finally  driven  to  bay,  it  will  not  be  at  Lassa,  the  home  of  the  Lamas,  but 
at  Nara  or  at  Nikko.  Here,  again,  the  rationally  emotional  tempera- 
ment of  the  Korean  escaped  permanent  contamination.  While  Con- 
fucianism contained  too  little  mysticism  for  him.  Buddhism  contained 
too  much;  and  so,  while  nominally  accepting  both,  he  never  made 
them  a  real  part  of  himself.  To  be  sure.  Buddhism  was  once  the  fashion. 
It  budded  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Silla ;  and  during  the 
days  of  the  Wang  dynasty  (a.d.  918-1392)  it-blossomed  and  came  to 
fruition.  But  it  was  the  Dead  Sea's  fruit  of  ashes.  Over  the  wreck 
of  the  useless  cult  the  present  dynasty  stepped  into  power;  and  since 
that  time  Buddhism  has  been  merely  tolerated  in  Korea.  No  Buddhist 
monk  is  entitled  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship;  and  the  monas- 
teries that  still  survive  are  literally  the  poor-houses  of  the  land.  It  is 
true  that  the  people  not  infrequently  require  the  services  of  a  monk ; 
but  it  is  in  the  same  way  that  a  North  American  Indian  consults  his 
medicine-man,  or  a  Kaffir  his  fetich.  In  other  words,  when  a  Korean 
makes  any  genuine  religious  demonstration,  he  reverts  to  his  aboriginal 
Shamanism,  though  it  be  thinly  veiled  behind  a  Buddhistic  cowl. 

Korea's  surrender  to  Chinese  ideals  extends  to  the  details  of  common 
life.  Her  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  of  heredity  and  primogeniture, 
of  contracts  and  obligations,  bear  the  impress  of  the  Chinese  seal.  Even 
since  the  attainment  of  complete  independence  the  assumption  of  impe- 
rial titles,  and  the  erection  of  an  imperial  altar  to  Heaven,  bear  witness 
to  the  shackles  which  she  wears  beneath  her  silks. 

Now  this  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  all  spontaneity  and  originality 
in  Korean  thinking.  To  imitate  well  has  been  so  long  the  summit  of 
her  ambition  that  she  has  forgotten  what  may  lie  beyond  this  contracted 
horizon.  The  faculty  for  producing  a  constantly  ascending  series  of 
ideals  has  lain  so  long  dormant  that  the  question  might  arise  whether 
it  is  not  dead. 

In  thus  probing  to  the  very  bottom  of  Korea's  condition,  we  find 
that,  like  the  captive  led  far  away  from  his  own  familiar  place,  Korea 
has  been  drawn  far  away  from  the  goal  to  which  her  natural  endowments 
and  her  peculiarities  of  temperament  would  have  led  her.     And,  like  the 
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captive,  she  has  also  had  the  hard  soil  of  uncongenial  custom  and  in- 
congruous law  trampled  down  about  her  until  she  can  stir  neither  hand 
nor  foot. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1894  that  China's  political  suzerainty 
came  to  a  definite  end,  and  the  reins  of  power  passed  over  to  Japan. 
The  latter  hastened  to  disavow  any  intention  of  claiming  suzerain  rights 
over  Korea ;  but,  in  fact,  she  laid  a  heavier  hand  upon  her  than  China 
had  ever  done.  China  had  been  content  with  a  moral  domination,  which 
did  not  require  the  show  of  force.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
upholding  the  actual  independence  of  the  country,  gave  advice  in  such 
mandatory  terms,  and  followed  it  up  with  such  show  of  force,  that  the 
Koreans,  to  whom  appearances  mean  much,  found  it  far  more  galling 
than  the  less  ostentatious  patronage  of  China.  In  reality  Japan  was 
then,  as  she  is  to-day,  Korea's  only  genuine  friend.  She  laid  before  her 
a  scheme  for  good  government, — a  code  of  laws  that  protected  both 
king  and  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  rights.  She  tried 
to  impress  upon  the  Koreans  the  value  of  equitable  laws,  and  in  so  doing 
displayed  before  their  eyes  some  of  the  highest  fruits  of  independent 
enlightened  government.  But,  like  our  buried  captive,  Korea  was  utterly 
unable  to  partake  of  the  tempting  viands.  She  was  bound  so  firmly  by 
immemorial  custom  as  to  be  unable  to  put  forth  her  hand  and  take 
them.  She  was  invited  to  set  to  and  eat  her  fill  of  these  first  fruits  of 
Western  civilization ;  but  all  she  could  do  was  to  look  with  imploring 
eyes  at  those  who  mocked  her. 

The  time  came  when,  in  her  desperation,  she  turned  to  Kussia.  The 
great  Northern  Power  took  her  in  hand,  and  tried  to  show  her  how 
things  should  be  done.  She  was  shown  the  value  of  strict  discipline  in 
her  army  and  of  unimpeachable  faithfulness  in  her  officials :  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  long  centuries  of  intellectual  apathy  had  killed  all  power  of 
initiative;  and,  while  she  acknowledged  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
food  before  her,  she  had  the  strength  neither  of  mind  nor  of  heart  to 
grasp  and  use  it.  At  this  point  Eussia,  for  some  reason  known  only  in 
the  council-chamber  of  the  Czar,  lifted  her  hand  from  Korea;  and, for 
the  first  time  in  her  long  history,  Korea  became  absolutely  independent. 
China's  suzerainty  had  expired  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Shi- 
monoseki ;  Japan's  influence  disappeared  when  Korea  voluntarily  threw 
herself  into  Eussia's  arms ;  and  Eussia's  leadership  ended  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1898,  she  washed  her  hands  of  Korean  affairs.  And  so,  like 
the  captive  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  with  the  bowls  of  food  and 
water  immediately  before  his  face,  Korea  was  left  alone.     She  was  free. 
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There  was  no  one  to  coerce  her,  either  in  this  direction  or  in  that.  And 
yet  her  independence  was  the  bitterest  irony  of  all.  Materially  enfran- 
chised, she  remained  a  slave  in  soul, — a  slave  to  Chinese  ideals. 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  ask  what  the  probable  fate  of  our  helpless 
captive  may  be.  Apparently,  one  of  three  things  must  happen;  viz., 
(1)  one  or  all  of  his  captors  must  return  and  feed  him  where  he  lies 
buried,  or  (2)  he  must  be  digged  from  his  clay  prison  and  set  upon  his 
feet,  or  (3)  he  must  perish  where  he  lies.  Even  so  is  it  with  the 
Empire  of  Korea.  Either  her  neighbors,  one  or  all,  must  reassume  the 
physical  mastery,  or  she  must  be  liberated  from  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual thraldom  which  holds  her  in  its  grip,  or  she  must  suffer  the 
dissolution  of  anarchy  and  be  finally  absorbed  by  the  elements  that  sur- 
round her.  Of  these  three  possibilities  the  middle  one  is  preferable. 
In  the  present  day  the  first  proposition  is  inadmissible.  Korea  is  the 
Turkey  of  the  Far  East;  and  neither  of  the  contiguous  empires  could 
dominate  her  without  engendering  dangerous  jealousy  and  ultimate  war. 
No  two  of  them  together  could  dominate  her;  for  China,  Eussia,  and 
Japan  are  like  three  original  chemical  elements  for  which  science  has 
found  no  amalgamating  medium.  The  third  proposition  is  equally  inad- 
missible ;  for  the  civilization  of  the  present  day  will  not  stand  by  and 
see  some  fifteen  millions  of  people  tear  each  other  piecemeal  in  civil 
strife,  where  no  principle  is  at  stake,  and  action  is  prompted  by  selfish- 
ness alone. 

We  are  then  confined  to  the  second  proposition,  namely,  that  Korea 
must  be  liberated  from  her  moral  and  intellectual  thraldom.  She  must 
be  digged  from  the  pit.  But  how  shall  this  be  done?  What  instru- 
ment shall  be  used  in  releasing  her  from  the  hard-beaten  clay  ?  None 
other  than  the  instrument  that  was  used  in  digging  the  pit  for  her — edu- 
cation. It  was  a  form  of  education  whereby  she  was  brought  to  her 
present  state ;  and  by  no  other  instrument  can  she  be  freed.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  hypnotist,  in  liberating  his  subject  from  a  spell, 
makes  in  reverse  order  the  same  passes  that  brought  him  beneath  the 
spell.  In  some  such  way  the  lessons  must  be  untaught,  the  spell  must 
be  worked  backward,  until  we  reach  and  unearth  that  power  of  original 
and  spontaneous  growth  which,  in  Korea,  was  nipped  in  the  bud  long 
centuries  ago.  The  Chinese  lesson,  which  teaches  that  it  is  meri- 
torious for  a  man  to  squander  his  entire  patrimony  in  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  his  father,  must  be  untaught  by  showing — what  every  Korean 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  knows — that  the  memory  of  the  dead  is  more 
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highly  honored  by  using  his  legacy  in  the  advancement  of  truth  than  by 
using  it  to  load  his  grave  with  funeral  baked  meats.  The  Chinese  rule, 
that  love  of  clan  comes  before  love  of  country,  must  be  negatived  by 
showing  that  nepotism  is  political  incest,  and  that  it  will  breed  the 
progeny  of  incest.  The  Chinese  fallacy,  that  Confucianism  can  in  any 
sense  satisfy  the  religious  instinct  of  man,  must  be  exploded  by  showing 
that  no  religion  is  properly  so  called  unless  it  can  conduct  the  soul  at 
least  one  step  beyond  the  door  of  death,  unless  it  can  propose  some  solu- 
tion of  the  Great  Mystery. 

But  some  one  exclaims :  "  This  will  take  time.  Decades  must  pass 
before  this  can  be  accomplished.  Japan  should  be  taken  as  a  model ; 
and  as  she  leaped  forth  into  the  light  of  civilization  fully  armed,  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  so  must  China  and  Korea  do. "  To  such 
I  would  answer :  "  Do  you  not  know  that  feudalism  is  liberty  in  embryo, 
that  feudalism  is  the  precursor  of  enlightenment?  Take  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  show  me  a  single  land  that  has  been  prevailingly  feudalistic 
that  is  not  enlightened  to-day.  There  is  not  one.  Show  me  a  single 
land  that  has  been  prevailingly  despotic  that  is  not  despotic  to-day. 
You  cannot  find  one.  Japan,  having  passed  through  the  chrysalis  state 
of  feudalism,  burst  from  her  husk  in  a  single  night ;  but  shall  we,  there- 
fore, complain  if  Korea,  the  inchoate,  the  egg,  finds  it  impossible  to 
dispense  with  the  process  of  incubation?  Neither  China  nor  Korea *has 
been  prevailingly  feudalistic;  and,  for  this  reason,  neither  can  benefit 
by  the  lessons  which  feudalism  always  teaches.  It  must  be  a  system 
of  patient  teaching,  a  Kindergarten  where  object-lessons  follow  each 
other  in  such  careful  sequence  that  not  one  step  is  missed." 

Would  you  take  our  half-buried  and  exhausted  captive  by  the  neck, 
and  drag  him  by  force  from  his  living  grave?  No  more  should  you 
expect  to  drag  Korea  forth  from  her  moral  enslavement,  until  you  have 
loosened  the  clay  which  surrounds  and  binds  her. 

Homer  Beza  Hulbert. 


POWEKS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Smith,  President  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  Company,  contributes  to  the  "  North  American  Review  "  for 
January  an  article  upon  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  reply  to  something  which  I  had  previously  said  upon  the 
same  subject.*  I  have  no  desire  to  repeat  or  fortify  anything  in  my 
original  article;  but  Mr.  Smith  suggests  certain  phases  of  the  question 
which  were  not  considered  therein  and  which  are  both  interesting  and 
important  as  bearing  upon  the  matters  under  consideration.  The  sub- 
ject itself  is  one  of  paramount  importance  and  one  which,  as  Mr.  Smith 
suggests,  must  continue  to  receive  attention  until  it  is  disposed  of  in 
some  form  or  other.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  popular  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  extremely  limited,  must  be  my  excuse  for  trespassing  again 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  first  proposition  maintained  by  Mr.  Smith  is  that  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  Cullom  Bill,  in  respect  to  the  making  of  rates, 
would  entirely  reverse  the  theory  upon  which  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce was  originally  based. 

Railroad  Commissions  may,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  be  divided  broadly 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  advisory  commissions,  and  commissions  with 
power. 

The  advisory  commission  investigates  and  recommends,  but  has  no 
power  to  grant  relief.  The  Massachusetts  State  Commission  was  the 
earliest,  and  has  perhaps  been  the  most  successful,  of  the  advisory  sort. 
That  body  may  undertake  investigations  into  the  operations  of  the  rail- 
roads under  its  jurisdiction.  When  any  departure  from  proper  methods 
is  found,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  "  advise  "  the  corporation 
of  its  opinion  in  that  respect.  If  the  corporation  does  not  act  upon  this 
advice,  the  Commission  lays  the  facts  before  the  Attorney-General,  and 
subsequently,  by  report,  before  the  Legislature.  It  has  no  power  to 
make  any  order  itself  for  the  righting  of  the  wrong. 

The  commission  with  power  is  created  for  the  purpose,  not  only  of 

'  See  "  The  Powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "  in  the  "  North 
American  Review  "  for  November,  1898. 
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investigating,  but  also  of  correcting  transportation  abuses.  In  many  of 
the  States  these  commissions  are  invested  with  the  power  to  make  rates 
in  the  first  instance.  The  Commission  of  1878  in  the  State  of  Iowa  was 
an  advisory  commission.  In  1888  the  Legislature  of  that  State  changed 
the  law,  and  created  a  commission  with  power.  At  the  present  time 
the  Commission  of  Iowa  prescribes  maximum  rates  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  to  these  rates  the  railroad  companies  are  obliged  to  conform. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  a  compromise  between  these  two 
theories.  The  carriers  were  left  free  to  make  their  own  rates  and  to 
manage  their  own  business ;  but  they  were  required  to  do  this  subject  to 
certain  important  limitations  set  out  in  the  first  three  sections  of  the 
Act,  namely,  that  the  rates  which  they  made  should  be  reasonable  and 
should  not  create  any  undue  discrimination  between  individuals,  locali- 
ties, or  communities.  The  Commission,  created  by  that  Act,  was  not 
given  the  ratemaking  power ;  but  it  was  given  power  to  make  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself.  Thus,  the  eighth 
section  provided  that,  if  any  carrier  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
the  one  injured  should  be  entitled  to  damages,  and  might  proceed  to' 
recover  the  same  either  by  complaint  to  the  Commission  or  by  suit 
directly  in  court.  The  thirteenth  section  was  to  the  effect  that  any 
person,  corporation,  or  society  might  complain  to  the  Commission  of 
violations  of  the  Act;  the  fourteenth,  that,  upon  the  making  of  such 
complaint,  the  Commission  should  proceed  to  inquire  into  it  and  should 
make  a  report  of  its  findings  of  fact  and  its  conclusions ;  the  fifteenth, 
that,  in  case  the  Commission  found  a  carrier  to  be  violating  the  Act,  it 
should  forthwith  make  an  order  requiring  said  common  carrier  "  to  cease 
and  desist  from  such  violation,  or  to  make  reparation  for  the  injury  so 
found  to  be  done,  or  both,"  within  a  time  to  be  specified  by  the  order. 
By  the  sixteenth  section  it  was  provided  "  that  whenever  any  common 
carrier,  as  defined  in  and  subject  to  the  provision  of  this  Act,  shall 
violate,  or  refuse,  or  neglect  to  obey  or  perform  any  lawful  order  or 
requirement  of  the  Commission/*  an  application  might  be  made  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  should  enforce  such  order,  if 
found  to  be  a  lawful  and  proper  one. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Act  did  not  aim  to  create  a  mere 
advisory  commission  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  instituting  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  law,  as  Mr.  Smith  assumes,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  commission  with  power  to  entertain  complaints  of  violations  of  the 
Act  and  to  make  orders  redressing  and  correcting  such  violations;  in 
other  words,  to  enforce  by  its  orders  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  except  in 
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80  far  as  those  provisions  were  specifically  enforced  by  penalties  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  itself. 

The  amendments  suggested  by  the  Commission,  and  embodied  in 
the  CuUom  Bill,  would  not  change  the  theory  of  the  original  Act  in  this 
respect.  Carriers  are  still  left  entirely  free  to  make  their  own  rates  and 
to  manage  their  own  business.  The  only  purpose  of  those  amendments 
is  to  secure  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  prohibitions  which  the  orig- 
inal Act  contained,  and  to  make  certain  that  the  rates  which  are  pub- 
lished by  the  carriers  shall  be  reasonable  and  free  from  discrimination ; 
and  this  is  done  by  providing  that  when,  upon  investigation,  a  rate  has 
been  determined  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Act  to  Eegulate  Commerce, 
the  carrier  may  be  compelled  to  bring  that  rate  into  conformity  with 
such  Act. 

The  original  Act  provided  that  all  carriers  should  publish  the  rates 
and  all  those  rules  and  regulations  which  affect  the  rates,  and  should 
adhere  to  the  tariff  as  published  by  them.  In  changing  a  rate,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  change  the  rate  which  has  been  published  by  the 
carrier;  in  other  words,  to  compel  the  carrier  so  to  modify  its  published 
schedule  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  conform  to  the  law.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Commission  should  have  power  to 
compel  the  carrier  to  file  and  publish  a  proper  schedule ;  and  this  power 
of  the  Commission  must  extend  to  every  rate,  fare,  charge,  or  facility 
which  is  a  part  of  the  schedule  and  which  enters  into  or  bears  upon  the 
value  of  the  rate  to  the  shipper. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  language  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith  from  the 
sixth  section.     That  quotation  is  repeated  here : 

"  If  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  as  filed 
and  published,  or  the  classification  or  the  privileges,  facilities,  and  regulations 
published  in  connection  therewith  are  unreasonable  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  law, 
it  shall  determine  what  are  and  will  be  reasonable  and  otherwise  lawful  rates, 
fares,  charges,  classification,  privileges,  facilities,  or  regulations,  and  shall  prescribe 
the  same,  and  shall  order  the  carrier  or  carriers  to  file  and  publish,  on  or  before  a 
certain  day,  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  day,  schedules  in  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission.  .   .  , 

A  rate,  fare,  or  charge  established  by  the  order  of  the  Commission  shall  not  be 
increased,  nor  shall  a  classification,  privilege,  facility,  or  regulation  so  established 
be  departed  from,  without  the  consent  of  the  Commission,  granted  upon  application 
of  the  carrier  after  due  notice  and  upon  full  hearing.  " 

This,  Mr.  Smith  says,  gives  the  Commission  plenary  power  to  make 
the  rates  for  the  180,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States.     Mr. 
Smith  carefully  refrains  from  quoting  the  paragraph  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  matter  above  given  and  which  reads  as  follows : 
15 
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"  Such  order  of  the  Commission  shall  be  deemed  an  administrative  order,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  review  in  the  carrier  hereinafter  provided  for,  and 
shall  be  enforced  as  are  other  final  administrative  orders  under  the  sixteenth  section 
by  penalty  or  otherwise. " 

The  sixteenth  section  gives  the  carrier  a  right  to  review  every 
administrative  order  of  the  Commission  in  the  Federal  Courts;  and,  if 
the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  $1,000,  the  case  may  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  the  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  order  of  the 
Commission  was  not  "a  lawful,  just,  and  reasonable  one,  it  shall  vacate 
the  order;  otherwise  it  shall  dismiss  the  proceedings  in  review."  The 
Court  has  power  to  suspend  the  effect  of  the  order  pending  the  proceed- 
ings in  review. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  no  rate  made  by  a  carrier  can  be 
changed  by  the  Commission,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  order  was  not  "lawful,  just,  and  reasonable." 
If  Mr.  Smith  means  that  every  rate,  fare,  rule,  or  classification  published 
by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Eailroad  might  be  changed  by  an  order 
of  the  Commission,  I  answer  that  this  is  true ;  and  I  further  assert  that, 
if  it  were  found  upon  hearing  that  every  such  rate,  fare,  rule,  or  classi- 
fication was  in  violation  of  the  Act  to  Eegulate  Commerce,  and  if  this 
finding  had  received  the  approval  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  then  each 
and  every  one  ought  to  be  changed.  If  Mr.  Smith  means  that  these 
amendments  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  power 
analogous  to  that  possessed  by  the  ratemaking  commissions  of  some 
States,  I  answer  that  this  cannot  be  true.  Such  an  application  of  the 
law  would  be  a  perversion  of  both  its  spirit  and  its  language,  and  would 
involve,  first,  the  usurpation  of  that  power  by  the  Commission,  and, 
second,  the  sanction  of  that  usurpation  by  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Mr.  Smith  asserts  that  the  correction  of  transportation  abuses  should 
be  left  with  the  courts.  Why  not?  The  American  people  are  justly 
proud  of  their  judiciary.  Why  not  leave  these  questions  to  that  body? 
Why  create  a  new  tribunal  to  deal  with  them  ? 

The  fundamental  objection  is  that  the  courts  cannot  apply  an  ade- 
quate remedy.  The  payment  of  damages  is  no  remedy  for  an  excessive 
or  a  discriminative  rate,  for  the  reason  that  the  person  ultimately 
injured  is  not  usually  the  one  who  pays  the  rate  and  who  could  there- 
fore recover  the  damages.  There  are  many  other  reasons  why  a  suit  at 
law  can  afford  no  relief  for  wrongs  of  this  character.  Some  of  those 
reasons  were  referred  to  in  my  original  article ;  and  their  correctness  has 
not  been  challenged  by  Mr.  Smith.     They  all  point  to  the  conclusion. 
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that  the  only  remedy  for  an  improper  rate  is  to  change  the  rate  itself. 
That  does  exact  justice  to  everybody,  and  injustice  to  no  one.  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  deny  this. 

Now,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  cannot  apply  this  remedy. 
Under  our  Constitution  their  functions  are  entirely  judicial.  The  Su- 
preme Court  holds  that  to  prescribe  a  rate  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
which  enters  into  a  rate,  is  an  administrative  function  belonging  prop- 
erly to  the  legislative  department,  with  which  the  Federal  courts  can- 
not interfere.  When  the  rate  has  been  prescribed  by  a  commission,  the 
court  may  say  that  this  rate  is  not  a  just  and  reasonable  one;  but  it 
cannot  say  what  would  be  just  and  reasonable.  This  is  the  cardinal 
reason  why  the  Federal  courts  cannot  be  charged  with  such  duty. 

There  are  other  reasons  of  convenience,  so  to  speak,  not  equally  con- 
trolling, but  still  of  great  significance.  The  very  nature  of  a  court,  the 
character  of  the  questions  with  which  it  ordinarily  deals,  and  the  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  those  questions,  are  such  that  from  the  very  thing 
itself  it  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  regulating  body.  In  1848  the  English 
people  began  to  look  about  for  some  means  of  governmental  supervision 
over  its  railways ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  Bill  was  proposed  in  Parliament 
giving  to  the  courts  of  England  certain  powers  of  control.  At  that  time 
Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  said  from  the  woolsack  that  all  of  his  asso- 
ciate judges  except  one  were  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  courts 
were  not  the  proper  body  upon  which  to  impose  that  duty.  Neverthe- 
less, the  measure  passed;  and  from  1848  to  1873  the  only  railway  super- 
vision in  England  rested  with  its  judges.  This  method  of  regulation 
proved,  however,  to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory;  and  in  1873  a  commis- 
sion was  created  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  above-mentioned 
functions.  The  commission,  which  was  at  first  appointed  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  was  subsequently  made  permanent;  and  from  time  to  time 
its  powers  have  been  augmented,  but  never  diminished. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  the  great  shipper  who  enjoys  the  preference,  and  the 
small  shipper  who  complains.  Between  the  latter  and  the  railway  there 
can  be  no  legal  contest.  Ordinarily,  he  dare  not  even  begin  a  pro- 
ceeding, for  fear  that  the  little  advantage  which  he  has  may  be  taken 
from  him,  and  that  he  may  be  crushed  out  altogether.  Mr.  Smith 
insists  that  he  and  the  shipper  should  be  left  to  settle  their  own  diffi- 
culties :  if  the  shipper  does  not  like  the  medicine  which  is  prescribed  for 
him,  let  him  apply  in  regular  course  to  the  courts  and  obtain  his  remedy 
there.  Let  me,  urges  Mr.  Smith,  deal  with  this  gentleman  myself.  Let 
me  array  against  the  little  farm  or  the  little  store  of  my  patron  the 
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$170,000,000  capital  and  the  $20,000,000  revenue  of  the  railroad  which 
I  operate,  and  there  will  be  no  serious  trouble. 

Said  a  great  enemy  of  Eome,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  that 
nation  over  its  subjugated  provinces,  "  She  makes  desolation,  and  calls  it 
peace."  If  all  railway  regulation  were  remitted  to  the  courts,  quiet 
would  undoubtedly  reign  along  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Nothing  could  more  strongly  emphasize  the  impotency  of  the  courts 
in  this  respect  than  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Smith  himself  states,  that  in  no 
case  has  a  recovery  of  an  excessive  freight  rate  ever  been  obtained  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  wrongs  under  which  the 
people  of  this  country  have  labored  in  the  past,  by  reason  of  unjust 
exactions  from  its  railways,  have  raised  up  and  overturned  political  par- 
ties, and  although  railway  rates  have  been  enormously  reduced  by  the 
direct  enactment  of  legislatures  and  the  action  of  commissions,  still 
there  is  no  case  on  record  where  the  courts  have  been  resorted  to  for 
relief. 

Mr.  Smith  asserts  that  the  question  of  excessive  rates  is  obsolete, 
that  there  are  no  such  rates  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States. 
If  this  be  true,  it  ends  the  debate;  for,  if  no  question  of  excessive  rates 
exists,  then  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  spend  time  in  discussing  a  remedy 
for  such  rates. 

One  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  prescribe  a  rate  for  the  future 
was  entitled  "  Freight  Bureau  of  Cincinnati  v.  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
&  Texas  Pacific  Eailway  and  others."  That  proceeding  was  one  begun 
by  the  Freight  Bureaus  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  rates  upon  all  classes  of  freight  from  those  two  cities  to 
eight  important  cities  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  The  Commission  held, 
after  full  hearing  and  elaborate  consideration,  that  the  rates  were  exces- 
sive, and  ordered  that  they  be  so  reduced  as  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
amount.  No  tribunal  has  ever  reversed  this  finding  of  the  Commission, 
that  these  rates  are  excessive.  That  question  was  not  passed  upon  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  merely  decided  that  the 
Commission  had  no  power  to  reduce  the  rate,  if  it  was  in  fact  excessive. 
This  decision,  which  was  announced  May  24,  1897,  rendered  the  rem- 
edy obsolete ;  and  at  the  same  time  all  desire  to  prosecute  further  that 
case  or  any  similar  one  practically  ceased.  But  the  question  itself  is 
still  a  living  one ;  and  it  is  a  question  which  affects  every  wholesale  mer» 
chant  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and  every  consumer  in  the  Southern 
territory. 
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At  the  date  of  this  decision  there  were  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion complaints  from  the  vegetable-growers  of  Florida  that  the  rates 
upon  their  vegetables  to  Northern  markets  were  too  high ;  from  the  cot- 
ton-raisers of  Texas  that  the  rates  on  cotton  from  Northeastern  Texas  to 
market  were  too  high ;  from  the  State  of  Kansas  that  the  rates  on  grain 
from  that  State  to  the  Gulf  were  too  high ;  and  from  the  grain-shippers 
of  Iowa  that  the  rates  from  Northwestern  Iowa  to  Chicago  were  exces- 
sive. There  were  numerous  other  cases  in  which  the  question  of  an 
excessive  rate  was  involved ;  but  the  above  are  cited  because  they  em- 
brace whole  States,  or  large  sections  of  States,  as  complainants.  Can  it 
be  said,  when  the  people  of  Florida,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Iowa  are  insist- 
ing that  the  rates  upon  which  the  staple  productions  of  those  States  find 
a  market  are  exorbitant,  that  the  question  of  excessive  freight  rates  is 
obsolete?  If  these  people  are  not  entitled  to  a  trial  of  this  question 
before  some  tribunal  which  can  administer  an  adequate  remedy,  then 
Mr.  Smith  is  right;  otherwise,  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  cases  of  undue  preference  between  localities  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  those  of  excessive  rates,  and  that  to 
deal  with  these  cases  the  Commission  does  not  require  additional  legis- 
lation, since  it  already  has  adequate  power  thereto. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  complaints  of  undue  preference  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  excessive  rates.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Com- 
mission has  in  the  past  assumed  the  power  to  prescribe  for  the  future 
the  relationship  in  rates,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  has  assumed  to 
prescribe  the  absolute  rates.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  however,  to  see 
what  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  two  kinds  of  order.  Both  are 
administrative  orders ;  both  refer  to  the  future ;  and  both,  in  essence,  fix 
a  rate  for  the  future.  In  the  language  of  the  Act  itself  there  is  no  ex- 
press warrant  for  one  which  does  not  also  apply  to  the  other.  While  it 
is  probable  that  the  Commission  will  continue  to  prescribe  the  relationship 
which  should  exist  in  rates  between  communities,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting an  undue  preference  when  found,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  court, 
when  it  has  occasion  to  consider  that  question,  will  sustain  the  conten- 
tion. This  much  may  be  said :  If  the  power  already  exists,  there  is  no 
possible  harm  in  reenacting  it  in  language  sufficiently  plain  to  remove 
all  doubts.  If  the  power  does  not  exist,  then  it  must  be  conferred,  if 
these  most  grievous  and  oppressive  abuses  are  to  be  corrected. 

The  Commission  asks  the  power  to  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  in  case, 
and  only  in  case,  this  is  necessary  to  correct  a  preference  of  that  kind ; 
and  this  power  is,  in  Mr.  Smith's  mind,  particularly  inimical  to  the  com- 
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mercial  interests  of  the  country.  He  refers  in  that  connection  to  the 
Eau  Claire  case,  so  called,  which  has  become  somewhat  famous,  and 
which  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  the  power  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  would  ever  be  used.  That  case  is  rather  difficult  to 
apprehend  in  all  its  details ;  but  the  essential  features  can  be  very  easily 
stated. 

Winona,  La  Crosse,  and  Eau  Claire  are  three  small  cities  situated 
not  far  apart,  at  which  large  quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  manufactured. 
Winona  and  La  Crosse  are  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver;  and  Eau  Claire  is 
upon  a  branch  of  that  river.  The  logs  which  are  sawed  at  these  points 
come  from  the  forests  of  Wisconsin,  and  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to 
the  mills.  The  market  for  this  lumber  is  lai-gely  found  in  the  Missouri 
Valley ;  and  the  rate  to  all  points  known  as  Missouri  Eiver  points  is  the 
same.  At  the  time  of  the  hearing  this  rate  was  16  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  Winona  and  La  Crosse,  as  against  21|-  cents  from  Eau  Claire. 
Taking  Sioux  City  as  a  representative  point,  the  distances  w^ould  be : 
Erom  Eau  Claire  358  miles;  from  Winona  328  miles;  and  from  La 
Crosse  356  miles.  The  difference  in  rate,  upon  the  minimum  basis  of 
30,000  pounds  to  the  car,  would  be  $16.50  per  carload  against  Eau 
Claire.  The  situation  and  figures  will  be  readily  borne  in  mind  by  con- 
sulting the  following  diagram,  which  gives  the  distances  and  the  rates : 

•  Eau  Claire 


Sioux  City  •; 


338  miles.    16  cents. 


Winona 


356 


Oiiles. 


16 


cents. 


•  Lacrosse 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &  St.  Paul  Eailroad  transports  lumber  from 
all  three  points  to  Sioux  City.  Certain  other  roads  serve  Winona  and 
La  Crosse,  but  not  Eau  Claire.  Eepresentatives  of  Eau  Claire  began  a 
proceeding  before  the  Commission,  alleging  that  the  differential  of  5-| 
cents  against  that  point  was  an  undue  preference  in  violation  of  the  third 
section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce.  The  Commission,  after  hear- 
ing the  case,  decided  that  it  was,  that  the  differential  ought  not  to  exceed 
2^  cents  per  100  pounds ;  and  it  made  an  order  directing  the  Milwaukee 
road  to  adjust  its  rates  in  accordance  with  this  decision.     Thereupon 
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that  road  attempted  to  do  this  by  reducing  the  rate  from  Eau  Claire  to 
18|-  cents.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Milwaukee  road  done  this,  than  the 
Omaha  road  published  a  rate  from  Winona  and  La  Crosse  of  13  cents,  or 
5-J-  cents  below,  thereby  maintaining  the  same  discrimination;  and  it 
announced  that,  no  matter  what  rate  the  Milwaukee  road  might  make 
from  Eau  Claire,  it  would  make  a  rate  5^  cents  lower  from  Winona  and 
La  Crosse.  Hence,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  discrimination  against 
Eau  Claire.  If  the  Commission  had  possessed  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  Omaha  road  should  transport  lumber 
from  Winona  and  La  Crosse,  when  that  was  necessary  to  enforce  its  order 
fixing  the  relationship  of  rates  between  these  three  points,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  to  resort  to  it.  The  mere  fact  that  the  power 
existed  would  have  been  enough. 

Now,  Mr.  Smith  says  that  it  is  fraught  with  great  hazard  to  endow 
anybody  with  the  power  to  determine  what  the  relation  shall  be  in  rates 
between  these  three  points.  But  it  manifestly  must  be  determined  by 
some  one ;  and,  manifestly,  when  determined,  it  does  fix  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  these  centres.  Under  the  present  condition  of  things 
how  is  it  determined  ?  By  looking  into  this  very  case,  it  appears  that 
for  a  long  time  the  railways  themselves  were  unable  to  agree  upon  this 
differential,  and  that  they  finally  referred  the  question  to  the  arbitration 
of  one  George  M.  Bogue,  who  made  a  report,  as  such  arbitrator,  and  fixed 
the  differential  against  Eau  Claire  at  5|-  cents.  In  his  report  Mr.  Bogue 
stated  that  the  question  which  he  decided  was,  "  What  rate  will  enable 
each  line  party  to  this  arbitration  to  place  its  fair  proportion  of  lumber 
in  the  territory  under  consideration  ?  "  N"ot,  What  do  the  fair  interests  of 
Eau  Claire  require?  Not,  Where  can  lumber  be  manufactured  the  most 
advantageously  ?  But  simply.  What  rate  will  divide  up  the  product  of 
these  communities  equally  between  the  different  lines  which  serve  them  ? 

Every  question  of  this  sort  is  of  necessity  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  somebody.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  the  tribunal  which  decides 
it  shall  be  one  created  by  the  carriers  themselves,  considering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  carriers  alone,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful 
carrier  may  dominate,  or  whether  it  shall  be  one  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  can  consider  not  only  the  interests  of  the  carriers,  but  the 
interests  of  the  communities  as  well. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  treating  of  this  matter  of  undue  preference,  inquires 
whether  I  am  of  the  impression  that  it  is  the  business  of  railways  to 
strangle  industrial  activity.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  railways 
are  operated,  as  a  rule,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  fancied  will  produce  the 
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best  money  results,  and  that  if,  in  the  operation  of  a  railway,  it  is,  or 
is  thought  to  be,  for  the  interest  of  that  railway  to  foster  one  industry 
or  locality  or  individual  at  the  expense  of  other  industries  or  localities 
or  individuals,  it  is  usually  done.  Is  Mr.  Smith  of  the  contrary  opinion? 
And  does  he  mean  to  intimate  that  railway  self-interest  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  abolish  railway  discrimination? 

When  the  railways  not  only  paid  the  Standard  Oil  Company  a  rebate 
on  every  barrel  shipped  by  it,  but  also  paid  that  company  a  stated  sum 
for  every  barrel  transported  for  any  other  refiner  of  oil  by  them,  were 
they  or  were  they  not  strangling  industrial  activity?  When  to-day  the 
carriers  make  a  rate,  or  impose  a  regulation,  which  shuts  out  from  a  par- 
ticular market  the  competitor  of  that  same  company,  do  they  or  do  they 
not  destroy  industrial  activity?  When  certain  great  trusts  receive,  in 
the  way  of  rebates  and  preferences  over  ordinary  shippers,  millions  of 
dollars  each  year,  is  that  or  is  that  not  a  stifling  of  competition  ?  When 
Mr.  Smith  himself  makes  a  rate  which  absolutely  determines  that  busi- 
ness shall  be  done  at  a  particular  trade  centre  and  shall  not  be  done  at 
the  outlying  point,  does  he  or  does  he  not  stifle  every  opening  industry 
which  gasps  for  existence  at  the  latter  place? 

It  is  not  charged  that  these  preferences  are  the  result  of  malice  or 
personal  whim.  They  are  supposed  to  be  required  by  the  business  neces- 
sities of  the  occasion.  My  proposition  is  that  the  business  of  railway 
transportation  is  so  far  a  function  of  Government  that  the  United  States 
is  bound  to  see  that  every  individual,  every  industry,  every  locality,  no 
matter  how  humble  or  how  insignificant,  enjoys  the  advantages  to  which 
he  or  it  is  fairly  entitled,  and  that  he  or  it  is  not  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence by  the  exigencies  of  competition. 

Mr.  Smith  correctly  says  that  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  Cul- 
lom  Bill  would  radically  change  in  one  particular  the  theory  of  the  orig- 
inal Act,  in  that  under  these  amendments  the  orders  of  the  Commission 
are  self-executing,  unless  reviewed  by  the  carrier. 

For  want  of  space,  this  feature  was  not  discussed  in  my  former  arti- 
cle; and  the  same  reason  prevents  more  than  an  allusion  to  it  now. 
The  original  Act  provided  that  the  Commission  might  make  orders 
which  the  carrier  was  required  to  obey ;  but,  if  obedience  was  refused, 
the  only  remedy  was  by  proceedings  to  enforce  the  order  in  the  courts. 
The  complainant  or  the  Commission  might  begin  suit  before  the  Circuit 
Court;  and,  if  that  court  found  the  order  of  the  Commission  a  lawful 
and  proper  one,  it  compelled  the  carrier  to  obey  it.  The  Cullom  Bill 
provides  that  the  carrier  may  within  thirty  days  institute  proceedings 
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before  the  Circuit  Court  to  review  the  order  of  the  Commission,  but  that, 
unless  such  a  proceeding  is  begun,  the  order  must  be  obeyed  by  the  car- 
rier under  the  penalty  named.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  question 
passed  upon  by  the  Court  in  either  case  is  identical.  The  Commission 
therefore  has  no  greater  power  in  this  respect  than  before ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  much  more  effective. 

Actual  experience  has  shown  that  it  requires  from  three  to  four  years 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  an  order  by  application  to  the  courts.  By 
the  time  a  decision  is  reached,  the  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the 
Commission  has  usually  ceased,  owing  to  changed  conditions.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  regulation  that  the  regulating  body  shall  be  able  to 
apply  an  immediate  remedy.  No  matter  how  slight  the  power  may  be, 
if  it  is  to  be  of  any  service,  it  must  be  exercised  at  once.  The  railways 
themselves,  in  the  formation  of  their  own  regulating  bodies,  fully  recog- 
nize this  principle.  The  Joint  Traffic  Association,  which  was  formed 
with  peculiar  care,  illustrates  this  idea.  The  affairs  of  that  body  were 
administered  by  a  board  of  managers.  From  the  decision  of  these  man- 
agers an  appeal  lay  in  all  cases ;  but  pending  that  appeal  the  decision  of 
the  board  was  effective.  So,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
to  exercise  any  substantial  influence  over  the  railway  operations  of  this 
country,  and  is  to  correct,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  the  abuses  which 
it  was  formed  to  correct,  it  must  have  the  ability  to  put  its  decrees,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  proper,  into  immediate  execution. 

That  body  consists  of  five  members,  who  may  be  and  ought  to  be 
selected  by  reason  of  their  fitness  for  the  position.  By  daily  contact 
with  questions  of  one  kind,  they  ought  to  acquire  a  special  knowledge 
of  value  in  the  deciding  of  those  questions.  No  order  is  or  can  be  made 
without  an  opportunity  for  the  carriers  affected  to  be  fully  and  delib- 
erately heard.  If  this  were  a  case  where  the  parties  could  remain  in 
statu  quo,  or  where  the  mere  payment  of  money  damages  afforded  a 
relief,  as  in  most  suits  at  law,  then  there  would  be  great  propriety  in 
holding  that  the  remedy  should  in  no  case  be  enforced  until  its  propriety 
had  been  finally  passed  upon.  But  in  the  matters  under  consideration 
damages  are  not  a  remedy.  The  parties  cannot  be  placed  in  statu  quo. 
The  injury  continues  from  day  to  day ;  and,  unless  the  order  is  enforced, 
the  complainant  has  no  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  order  is 
enforced,  and  turns  out  to  be  wrong,  then  the  carrier  has  no  relief. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  be  strictly  equitable  that,  when 
the  parties  have  enjoyed  a  fair  trial  before  a  competent  tribunal,  the 
decision  of  that  tribunal  shall  stand  until  reversed.     It  should  be  noted. 
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however,  that  the  court  before  which  proceedings  in  review  are  instituted 
has  full  power  in  all  cases  to  suspend  the  effect  of  the  order  in  question 
pending  such  proceedings,  which  gives  the  carrier  the  fullest  protection, 
in  the  event  of  any  palpable  error  upon  the  part  of  the  Commission. 

Massachusetts  is  often  referred  to  as  a  State  where  the  people  have 
approached  the  subject  of  railway  control  with  great  conservatism.  It 
has  been  already  said  that  the  Eailway  Commission  of  that  State  is  purely 
advisory.  Some  years  ago,  however,  the  people  found  it  necessary  to 
correct  fancied  abuses  existing  in  the  transportation  of  milk,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Commission  might  in  certain  cases  fix  the  rate  at  which 
milk  should  be  transported  by  the  can.  That  Act  imposed  a  penalty 
upon  any  carrier  refusing  to  receive  and  transport  milk  at  the  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no  appeal  whatever  from  the 
action  of  that  commission  in  establishing  the  rate.  In  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish commission,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  which  enforces 
its  own  orders,  no  appeal  is  allowed  except  upon  questions  of  law;  while 
the  Cullom  Bill  grants  an  appeal  upon  questions  both  of  law  and  of  fact. 
Attention  is  called  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Cullom 
Bill  was  not  conceived  in  any  spirit  of  oppression  toward  the  railways. 
The  purpose  of  that  Bill  was  to  provide  an  effective  method  of  enforcing 
the  just  and  beneficent  principles  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  but 
it  was  equally  its  aim  to  surround  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
with  every  reasonable  and  proper  safeguard  to  the  carriers  affected. 

In  my  article  in  the  November  "  North  American  Eevitew  "  I  quoted 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith  upon  a  certain  occasion.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  his  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  same  review  Mr. 
Smith  refers  to  that  examination  as  an  illustration  of  "the  complete 
lack  of  judicial  temper  on  the  part  of  the  Commission."     He  asserts  that 

"  the  minds  of  the  Commission  were  so  bent  upon  obtaining  greater  power,  that 
they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  branch  off  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  that 
topic,  which  had  no  possible  relation  to  the  subject  upon  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. " 

My  original  quotation  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith  was  not 
intended  to  exhibit  him  as  an  individual,  but  rather  as  a  type.  I  wish 
now  to  state  briefly  the  occasion  upon  which  that  examination  was  held ; 
not  to  consider  whether  Mr.  Smith's  strictures  upon  the  Commission  are 
or  are  not  justified,  but  to  show  his  attitude  as  a  railroad  manager  with 
whom  the  Government  has  to  deal  in  its  attempts  at  regulation. 

Statistics  show  that  2,554  railway  employees  were  killed  and  that 
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28,267  such  employees  were  injured  in  1892.  In  that  year  378  men 
were  killed  and  10,319  were  injured  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars 
alone ;  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  this  great  loss  of  life  and  limb 
was  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  railway  cars  were  not  equipped 
with  proper  devices  for  coupling  cars  and  controlling  trains.  The  manner 
in  which  cars  are  exchanged  between  different  lines  of  railway  makes  it 
impossible  for  any  one  road  or  any  considerable  number  of  roads  to  make 
the  necessary  reforms  unless  the  same  devices  are  adopted  upon  substan- 
tially all  railways ;  and  to  secure  this  uniformity  it  was  found  necessary 
to  enact  a  Federal  statute.  Such  a  statute  was  enacted  in  March,  1893. 
It  was  approved  by  the  country  as  a  measure  of  common  humanity; 
and  it  passed  Congress  with  but  little  dissent. 

That  Act  provided  that,  on  or  before  December  31,  1897,  cars  used 
in  interstate  traffic  should  be  equipped  with  automatic  couplers  and 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  air-brakes  to  permit  the  control  of  trains 
from  the  engine.  Lest,  however,  some  carrier  might  be  justifiably  in 
default  at  that  time,  it  was  provided  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  might,  upon  application  and  for  cause  shown,  extend  the 
time  within  which  such  equipment  should  be  completed.  By  Decem- 
ber 1,  1897,  most  of  the  railways  in  the  country  had  applied  for  such 
an  extension ;  and  it  was  upon  the  hearing  of  this  application  that  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Smith  took  place. 

Some  interstate  carriers  had  entirely  completed  their  equipment: 
nearly  all  had  made  substantial  progress  in  that  direction.  The  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Eailroad  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  is  president, 
is  capitalized  for  $170,000,000,  and  operates  3,000  miles  of  rail- 
way. It  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
&  St.  Louis  Eailway,  which  has  a  capitalization  of  $28,000,000,  and 
operates  about  1,000  miles  of  railway.  It  appeared  that  up  to  De- 
cember 1,  1897,  the  latter  road  had  equipped  but  52  of  its  cars  with  the 
automatic  coupler,  and  but  68  with  the  air-brake.  The  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  had  equipped  only  2 1  per  c^nt  of  its  cars  with  auto- 
matic couplers,  and  only  14  per  cent  with  the  air-brake.  On  April  1, 
1896,  three  years  after  the  law  was  passed,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
&  St.  Louis  had  only  8  cars  equipped  with  automatic  couplers,  and  but 
2 1  with  train-brakes ;  and  of  the  cars  then  owned  by  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  less  than  6J  per  cent  had  been  fitted  with  the  safety  coupler, 
and  less  than  3f  per  cent  with  the  air-brake. 

In  asking  an  extension  of  time,  Mr.  Smith  alleged,  as  an  excuse  for 
this  remarkable  showing  made  by  his  lines,  the  financial  depression 
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beginning  in  1893.  The  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
had  during  all  this  time,  from  1893  to  the  date  of  hearing,  paid  annual 
dividends  of  4  per  cent  upon  its  capital  stock.  The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Company  itself  had  paid  no  dividends  after  1892,  but  did  show  a 
surplus  from  operation  of  more  than  $1,000,000  each  year.  Mr.  Smith 
was  asked  why  he  had  not  devoted  some  part  of  the  dividends  which 
were  paid  by  the  road  which  he  controlled,  and  of  the  money  which  he 
had  carried  to  surplus  in  case  of  his  own  company,  to  a  compliance  with 
this  statute.  In  answer  he  said  that  he  feared  unjustifiable  interference 
with  the  revenues  of  his  road  by  State  and  national  legislatures.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  validity  of  this  excuse  that  the 
Commission  "  branched  off  "  into  the  discussion  which  so  offended  Mr. 
Smith's  ideas  of  propriety. 

Now,  what  was  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Smith  upon  this  occasion  ?  Here 
was  a  law  conceived  in  humanity,  enacted  with  practical  unanimity, 
approved  by  the  whole  country ;  and  what  says  Mr.  Smith  as  to  thai 
law?  Just  this:  My  first  duty  is  to  my  stockholders.  Imprimis,  I 
must  earn  money  for  them,  no  matter  how  many  men  I  may  kill  and 
wound  in  that  operation.  To  the  discharge  of  that  obligation  to  make 
money  my  obedience  to  the  statute  of  the  United  States  is  secondary. 
And  it  is  this  gentleman,  upon  whom  an  express  statute  of  the  land 
makes  no  impression,  who  asserts  that  there  ought  to  be  an  "  advisory  " 
commission  which  shall  have  power  to  recommend  that  he  obey  the  law. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  Mr.  Smith  represents  the  rail- 
way sentiment  of  this  country.  A  majority  of  railway  managers  long 
since  recognized  the  certainty  of  Government  supervision :  they  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  necessity  for  it  from  their  standpoint  and  to  favor 
the  enactment  of  some  just  measure. 

Neither  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Smith  intimates  in  his  testimony,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  desire  to  confiscate  or  oppress  its  railways. 
Next  to  agriculture,  the  railway  industry  is  the  most  important  one  in 
the  United  States  to-day.  There  can  be  no  national  prosperity  unless 
this  industry  be  reasonably  prosperous.  What  the  people  do  desire  is 
such  a  measure  of  Government  control  as  will  insure  the  fair  and  equit- 
able treatment  of  great  and  small  alike.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one. 
Precedents  from  other  countries  are  of  but  little  avail.  A  final  solution 
must  be  through  a  process  of  evolution.  Out  of  the  ferment  and  chaos 
and  injustice  of  to-day  will  eventually  come  some  proper  system.  The 
American  people  do  not  always  act  quickly ;  but  in  the  end  they  usually 
act  wisely  and  justly.  Charles  A.  Prouty. 
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American  influence  abroad  is  no  longer  the  dream  of  a  visionary 
crank.  More  and  more  our  trade  demands  an  outlet;  our  missionary 
enterprises  assume  colossal  proportions;  freedom,  toleration,  enlighten- 
ment, education,  wide  as  the  needs  of  the  human  race,  are  all  peculiar 
features  of  the  American  spirit.  Our  contact,  in  any  form  whatever, 
with  any  country  necessitates  political  dealings  with  many  countries. 
The  United  States,  being  one  of  the  greatest  Powers  of  the  world,  must 
hold  relations  wherever  relations  are  held  by  other  Powers.  Not  one 
continent  is  exempt.  Isolation  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
our  government,  but  is  an  impossibility  if  our  natural  rights  are  to  be 
preserved.  If  European  Powers  regard  the  Far-Eastern  Question  as  of 
supreme  importance,  the  United  States  must  do  the  same. 

China  is  a  field  for  study,  enterprise,  and  influence  on  the  part  of 
Americans,  as  well  as  of  Russians,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Ger- 
mans. Having  lived  in  China  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  having  as- 
sociated with  the  leading  mandarins,  and  being  connected  with  the  only 
institute  in  China  which  is  international,  I  not  only  write  from  per- 
sonal conviction  as  to  the  new  opportunities  for  Americans,  but  would 
explain  our  exact  relations  with  other  nations  interested  in  the  Empire. 
The  relations  of  America  with  China  depend  largely  on  the  relations  of 
America  with  Europe.  A  question  supremely  national  becomes  at  once 
international. 

In  considering  the  opportunities  of  the  United  States  in  China  we 
first  note  political  influence.  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means  that  this 
country  will  prevent  further  encroachment  on  the  American  continent 
by  European  Powers,  will  even  seek  to  diminish  their  existing  control, 
then  the  reverse  seems  true;  viz.,  that  this  country  will  seek  no  politi- 
cal control  on  any  other  continent.  If  others  are  not  to  meddle  with 
our  own  country  or  our  continent,  we  are  not  to  meddle  with  a  country 
of  some  other  continent.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  avoid  entanglements 
with  Europe,  we  must  avoid  entanglements  with  European  Powers  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Whatever  may  be  the  logic  of  our  traditional  policy,  we  cannot  gain- 
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say  certain  existing  facts  which  indicate  impedimejits  to  the  future  politi- 
cal influence  of  our  country  in  China.  While  we  have  been  arguing, — 
or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  sleeping,  — Eussia,  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  Japan  have  secured  such  political  "say"  in  the  affairs  of  China  as  to 
further  their  commerce  or  their  missions,  though  not  necessarily  bring- 
ing doom  to  China's  own  political  domination.  None  of  these  countries 
has  assumed  a  recognized  "  sphere  of  influence, "  still  less  a  political  pro- 
tectorate, in  China.  Certain  ports,  exclusive  or  open,  are  leased  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  certain  railroads  and  mining  concessions  have  been 
made;  but  the  Chinese  mandarins  are  sagacious  enough  to  recognize 
no  "sphere  of  influence."  Still  it  is  true  that  these  countries  have  by 
their  action  modified  our  own  political  standing  in  China.  We  must 
now  deal  not  only  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  but  with  the  Eussian 
agents  in  Manchuria,  the  German  in  Shantung,  the  English  in  Shansi 
and  Central  China,  and  the  French  in  Southern  China.  So  far  as  our 
interests  are  dependent  upon  political  considerations,  we  are  certainly  at 
a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  other  foreigners  in  different  sections 
of  China.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  our  Government  in  a  striking  way 
to  maintain  our  political  rights  in  China,  as  stipulated  by  treaties  with 
that  country.  On  paper  our  position  is  the  same  as  before :  really  it  is 
lowered. 

To  modify  the  above  statement,  it  is  well  to  appreciate  the  strong 
hold  which  our  country  as  such  has  on  the  respect  of  the  Chinese  rulers, 
mainly  because  there  is  no  ambition  toward  territorial  aggrandizement. 
When  it  comes  to  a  contest  between  Americans  and  other  foreign  resi- 
dents in  certain  parts  of  China,  the  Americans  will  probably  lose ;  but, 
avoiding  any  such  contests,  Americans  will  be  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
as  their  best  friends. 

Second,  we  note  our  commercial  influence  in  China.  Our  country 
once  had  great  houses  and  big  "hongs"  in  China.  Now  Americans  are 
commission  agents,  or,  more  often,  American  goods  are  sold  in  China  by 
English  or  German  merchants.  American  trade  with  China  is  still 
among  the  largest ;  but  it  does  not  always  go  to  the  credit  of  Americans, 
nor  is  it  pushed  by  Americans.  American  manufacturers  close  doors  be- 
cause they  are  overstocked.  Instead  of  doing  anything  to  find  a  new 
outlet,  they  leave  it  to  others,  who,  as  commission  agents,  sell  wherever 
someone  indicates  a  want.  There  is  plenty  of  American  push,  to  the 
degree  of  over-supply,  in  America,  but  a  laughable  deficiency  of  push 
amid  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Orient.  European  countries  have  had 
commercial  missions  to  China ;  and  within  the  last  few  months  one  has 
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gone  from  this  country,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  Commercial  Mu- 
seum of  Philadelphia. 

Whether  American  goods  will  sell  in  China,  will  depend  simply  on 
whether  they  are  brought  favorably  to  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  and 
whether  our  manufacturers  will  seek  to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  special 
market  in  China.  As  the  law  now  stands,  other  countries  cannot  pre- 
vent the  Chinese  from  purchasing  American  goods.  There  will  be 
merely  commercial  competition,  made  a  little  more  pressing  through 
political  intervention.  The  Treaty  Ports  are  still  open  ports ;  but  the 
country  itself,  through  the  demands  of  European  Powers,  will  not  be- 
come open,  but  closed. 

At  the  present  time  American  commerce  in  China  should  be  more 
than  that  of  the  shopkeeping  kind.  There  are  new  opportunities  for  vast 
speculations  and  strong  syndicates.  This  is  the  period  of  concessions,  of 
organizing  for  opening  up  the  resources  of  that  large  empire.  This  is 
more  than  selling  behind  a  counter.  And  here  Americans  are  liable  to 
lose  a  magnificent  opportunity.  Along  with  the  increased  political  in- 
fluence of  European  countries  have  come  increased  commercial  privileges. 
Our  political  power  has  failed  to  defend  our  commercial  interests ;  and 
our  commercial  men  have  disliked  the  Chinese  so  much  that  they  have 
failed  to  seize — even  to  see — the  new  openings  in  China  at  the  most 
opportune  hour.  Russia  has  secured  both  railroad  and  mining  conces- 
sions in  Manchuria.  Germany  has  secured  the  same  in  Shantung. 
England  has  secured  mining  concessions  in  Shansi,  and  other  privileges 
in  Central  China.  Both  France  and  England  have  secured  privileges  in 
Southern  China.  America, — where  is  she?  Two  great  railroad  lines 
— one  between  Peking  and  Hankow;  the  other  between  Tientsin  and 
Chinkiang — could  have  been  built  by  Americans;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  special  opportunity,  European  nations  have  pressed  forward  to  secure 
these  privileges  for  their  own  people. 

Though  these  great  concessions  may  go  to  others,  there  may  still  be 
an  opportunity  for  American  materials  to  be  used  in  connection  there- 
with. This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  support  which  the  United 
States  Government  and  American  merchants  give  to  the  "  open  door  " 
policy,  which  thus  far  has  been  advocated  by  the  British  Government 
alone.  Already  many  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  British  in- 
terests abroad  have  turned  from  the  "  open  door  "  policy  to  the  policy 
of  special  "spheres  of  influence."  Unless  the  United  States  at  once 
actively  lends  its  strength  to  help  maintain  the  position  taken  by  the 
British  Government  in  insisting  on  an  open  door  all  over  China,  in 
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accordance  with  the  treaties  which  China  has  made  with  different  coun- 
tries, American  commerce  will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  splen- 
did market  of  that  vast  population,  not  by  reason  of  any  antipathy  of 
China,  but  through  restrictions  imposed  upon  us  by  the  preemptive 
claims  of  Eussia,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

Third,  we  note  our  religious  influence  in  China,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  influence  of  American  missions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  while  American  commerce  has  been  relatively  declining  in  China, 
American  missions  have  been  relatively  increasing,  both  as  regards  the 
number  of  agents  and  their  scope  of  influence.  The  factor  of  missions 
is  to  be  reckoned  with  as  much  as  the  factor  of  trade.  Both  should  be 
advanced,  if  American  influence  in  China  is  to  be  maintained.  Ameri- 
can missionaries  are  established  in  two-thirds  of  the  provinces ;  and  thus 
far  they  have  based  their  rights  of  residence  and  protection  on  the  trea- 
ties. Imperial  edicts,  and  special  regulations  made  between  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  Peking  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office.  In  fact,  China 
herself  has  been  inclined  to  show  a  large  amount  of  religious  tolera- 
tion ;  and  probably  American  missionaries  are  treated  with  as  much  real 
respect  and  cordiality  as  those  of  any  other  country.  Their  method 
of  prosecuting  work  has  been  so  large-minded  and  beneficial  that  both 
rulers  and  people  have,  on  that  account,  rather  than  through  any  superi- 
ority of  creed,  become  more  and  more  friendly. 

Other  nations  have  recognized  the  importance  to  their  political  in- 
terests of  the  missionary  factor.  From  the  year  1842  France  has  en- 
deavored to  assume  the  protectorate  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  missions 
in  China,  not  because  all  the  missionaries  were  French,  nor  because  all 
Frenchmen  were  of  the  same  faith,  but  because  this  protectorate  enhanced 
the  reputation  of  France;  and  in  later  years  it  has  proved  a  most  prom- 
inent agency  for  establishing  French  influence  in  different  provinces  of 
China.  When  in  1888  Germany  assumed  the  protection  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Mission  in  the  province  of  Shantung  it  at  once  became  ap- 
parent that  she  sought  thereby  to  promote  German  interests ;  and  when 
last  year  two  German  priests  were  massacred,  Germany,  by  way  of  redress, 
secured  promptly  and  effectively  both  her  political  and  her  commercial 
influence  in  that  province.  By  sending  out  two  German  Protestants  to 
the  city  of  Kiao  Chou,  ecclesiastical  partiality  will  be  avoided ;  but,  none 
the  less,  German  influence  will  continue  to  be  predominant  in  Shan- 
tung. Russia  thus  far  has  had  only  one  church  in  Peking,  and  n6  mis- 
sions to  the  Chinese.  If,  however,  her  influence  should  extend  in  the 
north,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  Church  would  also  be  es- 
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tablished  in  the  same  region,  and  be  supported  by  all  the  political  power 
of  the  Government. 

American  missionaries  have  been  free  from  the  suspicion  of  acting 
as  political  allies ;  and  they  thus  possess  a  decided  advantage  in  attract- 
ing the  natives  to  an  honest  acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
question  now  arises,  Would  American  missionaries  be  helped  or  hindered 
by  being  transferred,  from  their  present  position  of  toleration  and  pro- 
tection imder  the  Chinese  Government,  to  the  rule  of  a  French,  a  Ger- 
man, or  a  Eussian  colony? 

If  Americans  unite  with  the  English  in  maintaining  an  open  door  in 
China,  the  rights  of  their  religious  enterprises,  as  well  as  those  of  com- 
merce, will  be  secured  without  provoking  the  antagonism  of  the  Chi- 
nese or  being  implicated  in  the  downfall  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  A 
failure  to  help  China  in  preserving  her  independent  sovereignty  would 
be  discreditable  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  would 
give  a  serious  set-back  to  the  efforts  and  aims  of  American  missionaries 
in  a  large  part  of  China. 

Fourth,  there  remains  the  consideration  of  American  influence  in 
the  education  of  China.  It  is  most  creditable  to  the  broad  and  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  the  American  people  that  thus  far  Americans  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  promoting  among  the  Chinese  general  learning,  science, 
and  a  love  of  truth  and  enlightenment.  In  the  missionary  establishments 
— whether  Protestant  or  Eoman  Catholic — of  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  there  are  many  excellent  schools  for  teaching  Christian 
books  and  training  native  preachers;  but  the  only  institutions  which 
include  more  or  less  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  various  branches  of 
Western  science  are  those  connected  with  the  American  missions.  The 
Universities  in  Peking  and  Nanking,  the  colleges  in  Tung-Cho  and 
Shantung,  the  Anglo-Chinese  colleges  in  Shanghai  and  Foochow,  and 
St.  John's  College  in  Shanghai  are  the  more  important ;  and  all  these  are 
maintained  by  American  missionary  societies. 

In  the  Government  institutions  for  Western  learning,  the  president 
of  the  Imperial  College  in  Peking  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  Eev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay"; 
the  president  of  the  Tientsin  University  is  Prof.  Charles  Tenney ;  and 
the  president  of  the  new  university  in  Shanghai  is  Eev.  John  S.  Fergu- 
son. These  three  are  all  Americans,  formerly  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican missions. 

The  new  International  Institute,  to  be  established  in  Peking, — con- 
sisting of  public  auditorium,  class-rooms  and  reception-rooms,  a  library 
IG 
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and  reading-room,  a  museum  or  exhibit-hall, — while  international  in  its 
support  and  management,  is  now  carried  on  by  three  Americans ;  and  it 
affords  Americans,  in  friendly  accord  with  other  nationalities,  a  much 
desired  opportunity  of  influencing  the  governing  classes  of  China.  One 
building  erected  by  an  American  would  tend  more  to  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  China  than  a  thousand  times  its  cost  spent  on  a  fort  or  a 
man-of-war. 

Plans  for  imbuing  the  Chinese  with  the  spirit  of  modem  enlighten- 
ment, for  widening  their  sphere  of  knowledge,  for  teaching  them  new  and 
better  methods  of  education,  for  promoting  learning,  literature,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  for  developing  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  for  blessing 
the  whole  life  of  a  nation  would  not  only  command  the  attention  of 
the  Chinese,  but  would  be  carried  out  with  no  frustration  from  foreign 
Powers. 

This  is  the  "  open  door  "  for  Americans  in  securing  in  China  an  influ- 
ence political,  commercial,  and  religious ;  and  as  our  influence  in  this 
way  expands,  the  influence  of  others  may  also  increase, — all  tending 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
rule,  made  just,  liberal,  enlightened,  and  pure  by  the  beneficent  impulse 
of  true  friends  from  other  nations.  Gilbert  Eeid. 


THE  AUTHORITY  OF  CRITICISM. 

The  comparatively  recent  visit  of  M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re  to  this 
country  has  stimulated  among  us  fresh  interest  in  a  question  that  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  hills,  and  as  varied  in  the  forms  it  assumes ;  to  wit,  What 
is  the  weight  of  authority  carried  by  criticism?  Is  there  such  a  thing, 
men  are  asking  themselves,  as  a  science  of  criticism,  or  is  all  criticism 
at  bottom  merely  the  expression  of  an  individual  opinion,  unsupported, 
or  supported  in  varying  degrees,  by  other  individual  opinions  ?  If  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  in  strictly  sci- 
entific experiments,  is  it  worth  while,  they  ask,  to  try  to  eliminate  it 
from  our  studies  in  the  semi-sciences,  such  as  ethics  and  history,  or  in 
the  arts?  In  other  words,  is  not  criticism  a  present,  individual  act; 
ought  not  the  critic  to  say  "  I  "  instead  of  "  we  "  ;  and  is  not  every  one 
of  us  that  reads  a  book  or  looks  at  a  picture  as  much  master  of  his  own 
likes  and  dislikes  as  the  typical  Englishman  is  lord  of  his  own  castle? 

Plainly  this  question  is  almost  as  old  as  the  race ;  for  it  is  funda- 
mentally the  question  men  have  been  asking  themselves  since  primitive 
times,  since  the  very  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  bold  innovator  to 
break  up  what  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot  aptly  called  "the  cake  of  custom." 
A  conscious,  or  semi-conscious,  assertion  of  the  right  of  individual  judg- 
ment is  the  basis  of  every  step  of  progress  that  humanity  has  made ; 
and,  speaking  loosely,  the  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  will  and  judgment.  The  authority  of 
society  has  not  indeed  been  abrogated ;  but  it  retains  the  force  of  law 
over  our  actions  only,  and  principally  on  utilitarian  grounds.  "  Society 
thinks  so;  therefore,  a  thing  is  right,"  is  a  dictum  that  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  few  liberal-minded  men  in  this  year  of  grace. 

But,  if  men  have  been  daring  to  tell  society  for  centuries  that  it  is 
in  error  with  regard  to  this  or  that  point  of  ethics  or  politics,  it  is  not 
s.urprising  that  they  should  long  ago  have  mustered  up  courage  to  tell 
the  small  cultivated  portion  of  society  not  only  that  it  is  in  error  with 
regard  to  particular  books  and  objects  of  art,  but  that  it  is  in  error  in 
thinking  that  it  has  any  special  call  or  right  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
such  matters.     This  is  precisely  what  Perranlt  did  in  his  famous  contro- 
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versy  with  Boileau  over  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns. 

Just  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  Perrault  finished  the  third 
part  of  his  "  Parallfele  " ;  and  the  controversy,  with  a  somewhat  shifted 
base,  is  still  raging  in  France,  with  MM.  Brunetifere  and  Lemaitre  as 
protagonists.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  Homer  and  Vergil  versus 
Chapelain,  or  even  whether  in  translation  Pindar  is  intelligible  to  the 
wife  of  a  worthy  French  magistrate ;  but  it  is  pretty  largely  a  question 
of  the  importance  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  compared  with  the 
nineteenth,  and  of  the  benefit  to  the  student  of  classifying  properly  a 
work  of  art,  compared  with  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  treating  such 
a  work  as  an  object  of  aesthetic  or  psychologic  interest  merely.  In  other 
words,  the  chief  critical  problem  which  the  French  mind  is  endeavoring 
to  solve  to-day  is  a  more  complex  form  of  the  problem  with  which  it 
was  struggling  two  centuries  ago,  and  contains  precisely  the  same  ele- 
ments that  all  great  mental  problems  involve ;  viz. ,  the  value  or  worth- 
lessness  of  what  the  present  has  preserved  from  the  past,  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  society. 

But  the  controversy  between  the  ancients  and  the  modems  was  not 
confined  to  France ;  indeed,  that  country,  as  M.  Brunetifere  shows,  took 
up  the  question  in  a  curiously  belated  fashion.  And  in  like  manner 
the  present  controversy  between  collective  and  individualistic,  or,  if  we 
prefer,  academic  and  impressionist,  criticism,  is  not  confined  to  the  par- 
tisans of  MM.  Brunetifere  and  Lemaitre.  In  England  the  late  Matthew 
Arnold  did  doughty  battle  for  the  cause  of  ordered  criticism ;  and  Prof. 
Saintsbury  has  for  years  been  doing  his  best  to  wave  the  flag  of  the  im- 
pressionists. In  America  Lowell's  influence  was,  on  the  whole,  conserv- 
ative ;  while  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  able  and  sincere  writer  though  he  be, 
and  most  of  the  strenuous  admirers  of  Walt  Whitman  have  borne  the 
standard  of  individualism  to  a  quite  impregnable  position — whether  on 
the  heights  of  reason  or  among  the  fens  of  folly  must  be  determined 
later. 

But,  over  and  above  the  labors  of  individual  critics,  there  are  two 
forces  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  world  that  continue  to  carry 
on  this  conflict,  often  unconsciously.  These  two  forces  are  the  teachers 
and  the  reporters.  Nearly  all  persons  who  engage  in  any  form  of  teach- 
ing are  interested  in  preserving  the  sway  of  authority,  and  may  be  counted 
on  the  side  of  conservative  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  men  whose 
business  it  is  primarily  to  amuse  and  interest,  and  only  secondarily  to 
instruct,  society,  are  not  led  to  uphold  the  sway  of  authority  (save  in 
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matters  of  religion  and  politics  about  which  their  patrons  may  be  sensi- 
tive) simply  because  what  holds  by  the  past  is  not  likely  to  prove  as 
interesting  as  what  touches  the  present  or  looks  to  the  future. 

Eeporters,  then, — and  the  term  practically  includes  all  writers  who 
minister  to  public  curiosity, — may  be  counted,  in  most  cases,  on  the  side 
of  individualistic  criticism.  That  is  to  say,  the  reportorial  spirit  counts ; 
for  newspaper  critics  jper  se  are  usually  hidebound  sticklers  for  academic 
methods.  As  the  reporter,  owing  to  the  waning  force  of  traditional 
checks  upon  a  mixed  and  rapidly  evolving  society,  plays  quite  a  part  in 
the  midst  of  us,  and  is  likely  to  gain  power  rather  than  lose  it  in  the 
near  future,  it  follows  that  impressionist  criticism  will  not  lose  ground 
among  us  for  some  time  to  come,  even  if  it  does  not  grow  rampant.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  our  teachers  and  journalistic  critics  are  rarely  pos- 
sessed of  broad  culture,  the  real  force  and  value  of  the  academic  prin- 
ciples they  stand  for  tend  to  become  enfeebled  and  obscured.  Hence, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  battle  of  the  critics  that  we  are  likely  to  observe  in 
America  as  a  tneUe. 

If  all  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  our  while  to  endeavor 
to  determine  where  the  truth  lies  with  regard  to  this  vexed  problem  of 
the  authority  of  criticism.  If  M.  Bruneti^re  is  right,  and  M.  Lemaitre 
wrong,  it  will  be  well  to  try  to  check  our  present  propulsion  toward 
impressionism.  If  M.  Brunetifere  is  wrong, — I  use  his  name  only  be- 
cause he  is  plainly  the  foremost  living  representative  of  academic  criti- 
cism,— then  we  may  feel  easy  about  the  go-as-you-please  methods  of 
some  of  our  critics,  and  may  give  ourselves  up  to  quite  a  hedonistic  cult 
of  frank  individualism.  If,  however,  both  of  these  distinguished  men 
are  right  in  part,  and  both  are  wrong  in  part,  it  is  obvious  that  it  all  the 
more  behooves  us  to  seek  to  establish  the  proper  limits  of  the  principles 
of  criticism  each  strives  to  apply ;  for  the  more  complex  our  principles 
of  thought  and  action,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  our  going  danger- 
ously astray  in  their  application.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a 
presumption  lies  in  favor  of  the  last  hypothesis,  not  only  because  ex- 
tremes are  rarely  safe,  but  because  two  great  critics,  or  two  numerous 
factions  of  critics,  are  not  likely  to  be  enthusiastic  supporters  of  opposing 
principles  without  having  positive  reasons  of  weight  to  actuate  and  sus- 
tain them  in  their  contentions. 

Our  first  question  is,  then,  whether  M.  Bruneti^re  is  right  when  he 
asks  us  to  distrust  our  individual  judgment  about  a  piece  of  literature, 
and  to  make  a  study  of  criticism  and  literary  history  in  order  to  discover 
the  proper  value  and  rank  of  the  work  to  be  judged,  before  we  venture 
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to  form  or  express  a  settled  opinion  concerning  it.  This  is  practically 
what  he  does  ask,  although  he  lays  most  stress  on  a  particular  demand ; 
to  wit,  that  we  shall  pay  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  genres — that 
is,  to  the  different  forms  or  categories  of  literature.  It  is  also  what 
Matthew  Arnold  asked,  although  he  laid  most  stress  on  the  matter  of 
general  culture.  But  M.  Lemaitre  demurs  at  once.  He  says,  in  sub- 
stance :  You  are  leaving  out  of  sight  the  main  object  for  which  men 
write  and  read  books,  viz.,  to  receive  pleasure  and,  partly,  to  give  it. 
Your  abstract  genres,  your  epics  and  dramas,  creatures  of  your  own 
brains,  become  your  tyrants  and  doom  you  to  hopeless  drudgery.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  you  to  take  up  a  book  and  simply  enjoy  it.  I, 
too,  could  do  your  kind  of  criticism  if  I  had  a  mind  to;  but  if  I  did, 
I  should  be  turned  into  a  solemn  magistrate,  thinking  forever  of  the 
black  cap  I  must  soon  put  on.  Now  this  demurrer  has  plainly  its 
basis  in  common  sense,  and  is  a  wholesome  corrective  of  the  claims  of 
the  academic  critic  when  these  take  an  extreme  form.  It  is  obvious 
that  certain  minds  will  always  rebel  at  a  hard  and  fast  code  of  rules  for 
critical  reading,  and  that  most  minds  will  rebel  sometimes.  Not  only 
are  there  books  that  we  want  to  read  without  analysis,  but  there  are 
times  when  we  prefer  to  read  a  book,  which  at  other  times  we  should 
be  glad  to  analyze.  We  do  not  care  to  analyze  the  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda  " : 
it  would  scarcely  pay  us  to  analyze  it,  although  one  enterprising  student 
of  architecture  has  drawn  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  remarkable  castle. 
Yet  we  were  all  eager  to  read  it;  and  we  are  most  of  us  glad  now  that 
we  did  read  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  at  one  time  or  another  to 
make  a  careful  analytic  study  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets;  yet  there  are 
some  of  us  who  like  to  have  a  pocket  edition  of  these  divine  poems  with 
us  on  a  railway  journey,  where  careful  study  is  plainly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Again,  we  are  constantly  repeating  to  young  people  the  injunction 
that  they  should  begin  to  read  classical  poems  and  novels  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  comprehend  them ;  but  we  do  not  say  at  the  same  time  that 
they  must  wait  until  they  understand  the  main  facts  about  the  "  evolu- 
tion of  genres  "  before  they  form  an  opinion  of  the  general  value  and 
interest  to  themselves  of  the  literature  with  which  they  have  been 
brought  in  contact.  In  this  case,  however,  we  do  apply  a  part  at  least 
of  M.  Bruneti^re's  critical  philosophy ;  for  we  rely  chiefly  on  the  verdicts 
of  past  generations  in  our  choice  of  the  classics  we  recommend  to  the 
young.  Still,  it  remains  true  that  the  most  critically  minded  of  us  can- 
not be  critical  always,  and  that  large  classes  of  readers  can  never  be  crit- 
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ical  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  So  M.  Bruneti^re's  principles  hold 
good  for  only  a  small  body  of  readers,  and  not  at  all  times  and  seasons 
even  for  these.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  think  that  he  has  ever  meant 
them  to  be  taken  strictly  by  the  majority,  by  what  we  call  politely  the 
reading  public;  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  may  be  laid  to  heart 
by  every  one,  and  inculcated  even  in  a  very  young  child. 

Reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  the  principles  for  which  most  aca- 
demic critics  stand,  are,  I  think,  three  in  number:  (1)  That  due  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  trained 
knowledge  of  the  present;  (2)  that  there  are  more  or  less  ascertainable 
degrees  of  value  in  the  various  genres  of  artistic  production ;  and  (3) 
that  no  art  can  be  absolutely  divorced  from  ethics. 

It  follows  at  once  from  the  assumption  of  these  three  principles  that 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  special  kind  of  poetry,  say  the  epic,  is  of  greater 
value  (that  is,  makes  a  higher  and  wider  appeal  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  in  general)  than  another  kind,  say  the  elegy,  it  is  not  merely  a 
mistake  of  judgment  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former,  but  also,  where 
sufficient  knowledge  is  available, — a  point  which  is  covered  by  the  first 
principle  given  above, — an  ethical  lapse  of  a  more  or  less  venial  char- 
acter. In  fine,  if  there  were  such  a  person  as  a  purely  academic  critic 
of  perfect  fearlessness,  he  would  affirm  that  to  prefer  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  to 
"  Paradise  Lost "  is  not  only  foolish,  but  wrong :  for  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  he  accepts  the  dictum  that  art  cannot  be  divorced  from  ethics ;  it 
being  quite  possible  for  an  academic  critic  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  "Art  for  art's  sake,"  provided  it  be  interpreted  rationally. 
In  other  words,  the  academic  critic,  while  he  may  not  judge  works  of 
art  from  a  preconceived  ethical  point  of  view,  and  demand  that  they 
serve  some  definite  ethical  ^purpose,  will,  if  he  be  consistent,  assert 
emphatically  that,  as  no  judgment  can  be  formed  without  entailing 
some  corresponding  responsibility,  and  as  objects  of  art  must  be  judged 
before  we  can  determine  whether  the  emotions  produced  by  them  are 
really  wholesome  or  harmful,  it  follows  that  art,  by  entailing  responsi- 
bilities upon  all  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  it, — and  what  expe- 
rience in  life  does  not  entail  upon  us  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  it  be  wholesome  or  harmful? — cannot  in  the  last  analysis  be 
divorced  from  ethics. 

If,  now,  it  be  urged  that  what  we  ought  to  examine  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  is  not  the  object  of  art  that  produces  emotions  in  us,  but  our- 
selves who  experience  these  emotions,  the  critic  will  reply  that  he  has 
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always  maintained  the  necessity  for  self-examination  in  aesthetic  matters, 
but  that,  if  a  doubt  be  implied  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  objective 
judgments  in  the  domain  of  the  arts,  such  doubt  must  apply  as  well  to 
the  validity  of  all  other  objective  judgments,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
landed  either  in  pure  idealism  or  in  universal  scepticism.  An  objection, 
however,  that  is  so  far-reaching  is  practically  no  objection  at  all. 

But  certainly  this  strange  doctrine,  that  it  is  in  some  way  wrong  to 
prefer  a  poem,  a  picture,  or  a  statue,  of  an  inferior  genre  to  one  of  a 
superior  genre,  will  not  be  admitted  by  many  persons  without  consider- 
able protest.  Yet,  if  it  be  once  granted  that  there  are  higher  and  lower 
forms  of  art,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  not  merely  to  act  on 
the  highest  level  possible,  but  also  to  expose  his  soul  to  the  highest  influ- 
ences possible,  it  follows  that  to  prefer  wilfully  the  lower  to  the  higher 
in  any  particular  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  ethical  lapse.  Many  of  us  are, 
of  course,  absolved  from  all  blame  in  this  regard  on  account  of  our  igno- 
rance :  those  of  us  who  are  not  ignorant  have  generally  tried  to  justify 
ourselves  by  affirming  that,  while  there  may  be  genres,  there  is  no  proof 
that  one  is  higher  than  another ;  that  it  is  a  mere  assumption  of  a  priori 
criticism  to  say,  for  example,  that  a  fine  ode  like  Gray's  "Progress  of 
Poesy  "  is  per  se  superior  to  the  same  poet's  "  Elegy  Written  in  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard," — an  opinion  held,  perhaps,  both  by  Gray  himself  and 
by  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  answer  made  by  the  academic  critic  to  this  contention  will  nat- 
urally bring  into  question  his  first  principle ;  viz.,  that  due  weight  should 
be  given  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  past  and  to  the  trained  knowl- 
edge of  the  present.  The  ode,  he  will  say,  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
forms  of  lyrical  poetry,  because  in  it  the  subjective  emotions  of  the  poet 
are  fused  to  a  white  heat.  The  ancients  regarded  the  ode  as  the  greatest 
of  lyrical  forms ;  and  modem  students  of  poetry  have  as  yet  seen  no  rea- 
son to  abandon  this  view.  The  finest  ode  of  Pindar  ought  then  to  be 
superior  to  any  elegy  of  Mimnermus,  and  Gray's  ode  should  outrank  his 
"Elegy,"  unless  in  the  former  poem  the  poet  has  fallen  below  the  level 
proper  to  the  genre  selected,  and  in  the  latter  poem  has  risen  to  an  equal 
or  greater  degree, — a  phenomenon  which  seems  to  have  occurred,  if  the 
two  pieces  be  regarded  as  wholes,  and  which  both  explains  and  justifies 
the  popular  verdict  in  the  matter. 

This  answer  shows  us  at  once  how  interdependent  the  three  princi- 
ples of  the  academic  critic  really  are.  If  there  are  genres  of  higher  and 
lower  value,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  put  ourselves  in  greater  sym- 
pathy with  the  higher  than  with  the  lower,  or,  in  other  words,  we  can- 
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not,  if  we  would,  divorce  art  from  ethics.  But  we  cannot  establish  our 
contention  that  there  are  superior  and  inferior  genres,  unless  we  insist 
that  due  weight  be  given  to  that  collective  wisdom  of  the  past  which  has 
established  and  differentiated  the  various  genres.  It  is  the  conscious, 
or  unconscious,  perception  of  the  interdependence  of  these  principles  of 
academic  criticism  that  has  led  the  impressionists,  who  desire  to  escape 
from  ethical  responsibility,  to  attack  with  relentless  vigor  that  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  the  past  inculcated  by  the  first  principle.  They  can- 
not well  attack  the  second  part  of  this  principle,  that  due  weight  should 
be  given  to  the  trained  knowledge  of  the  present ;  for  this  would  be  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  their  own  privileged  order  of  mandarins : 
they  can,  however,  say  much  about  a  servile  dependence  on  an  efi'ete 
past. 

But,  if  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  ages  be  of  paramount  importance 
in  ethics,  philosophy,  law,  and  all  studies  in  which  fresh  material  for 
experimentation  is  not  being  continually  introduced,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  its  authority,  within  reasonable  limits,  can  be  questioned  with 
regard  to  criticism.  That  genres  exist  even  in  art  is  a  fact  as  well 
determined  as  the  existence  of  the  various  mental  faculties.  That  we 
do  not  know  the  ultimate  nature  of  art  in  the  one  case,  or  of  mind  in  the 
other,  does  not  prove  that  we  have  no  need  of  the  hypotheses  of  criti- 
cism and  of  metaphysics.  That  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  genres  is  a  fact 
as  well  proved  as  that  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  mental  powers  or  of  bodily 
functions.'  To  cut  the  "^neid  "  out  of  Latin  literature  would  be  like 
putting  out  a  man's  eye:  to  cut  out  Juvenal's  Satires  would  be  like 
amputating  a  finger.  "  Solvitur  inquirendo. "  Ask  even  the  most  ram- 
pant impressionist — except,  perhaps,  the  ultra-Whitmanite — which  he 
would  rather  have  written,  Shakespeare's  dramas  or  Burns's  songs,  Scott's 

*  With  regard  to  this  important  matter  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  genres  one  cannot 
do  better  than  to  follow  Bruneti^re  in  quoting  Taine  :  "Dans  lemonde  imaginaire, 
comme  dans  lemonde  reel,  ily  ades  rangs  divers  parce  qu'il  y  a  des  valeurs  diverses. 
Le  public  et  les  connaisseurs  assignent  les  uns  et  estiment  les  autres.  Nous  n'avons 
pas  fait  autre  chose  depuis  cinq  ans,  en  parcourant  les  ecoles  de  I'ltalie,  des  Pays- 
Bas,  et  de  la  Grece.  Nous  avons  toujours,  et  k  chaque  pas,  porte  des  jugements. 
Sans  le  savoir  nous  avions  en  main  un  instrument  de  mesure.  Les  autres  hommes 
sont  comme  nous,  et  en  critique  comme  ailleurs  il  y  a  des  verites  acquises.  Chacun 
reconnait  aujourd'hui  que  certains  pontes,  comme  Dante  et  Shakespeare,  certains 
compositeurs,  comme  Mozart  et  Beethoven,  tiennent  la  premiere  place  dans  leur  art. 
On  I'accorde  a  Goethe,  parmi  les  ecrivains  de  notre  si^cle  ;  parmi  les  Hollandais,  d 
Rembrandt;  parmi  les  Venitiens,  ^  Titien.  Trois  artistes  de  la  Renaissance  ital- 
ienne,  Leonard  de  Vinci,  Michel-Ange,  et  Raphael,  montent  d'un  consentement 
unanime  au-dessus  de  tous  les  autres.  "  ["  L'Evolution  des  Genres,  "  I.  (De  la  Cri- 
tique), p.  273.] 
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romances  or  Maupassant's  tales,  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  "  or  Macau- 
lay's  "  Essays,"  and  the  answer  will  nearly  always  indicate  a  tacit  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  of  a  hierarchy  of  genres.  "A  mere  instance  of  the 
force  of  convention,"  the  Whitmanite  will  say,  "  Walt  Whitman's  '  Leaves 
of  Grass '  put  all  the  genres  to  the  blush,  and  the  academic  critics,  too. 
You  will  not  dare  to  mention  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  the  same  breath 
with  him  1 "  An  advocate  of  free  love  might  make  just  such  a  reply  to 
an  argument  in  favor  of  monogamy. 

In  fact  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  distinction  and  gradations 
sanctioned  by  the  great  critics  of  the  past,  and  upheld  by  the  arguments 
of  the  academic  critics  of  the  present,  are  founded  on  just  the  same  basis 
as  the  distinctions  and  gradations  established  and  supported  by  the  jurist 
and  the  scientific  moralist.  The  critic  may  often  deal  with  matters  of 
less  transcendent  importance  than  his  fellow-students :  but  his  science, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  as  securely  based  as  theirs ;  for  all  three  ultimately 
rest  on  authority  and  present  judgment.  He  has  no  such  sanctions  to 
rely  upon  as  the  jurist  and  the  moralist  have ;  hence  he  is  often  doomed 
to  see  uninformed  opinions  prevail :  his  domain  is  one  that  can  be  easily 
entered  from  all  sides ;  hence  he  is  compelled  to  struggle  with  numerous 
rivals  who  are  continually  betraying  the  cause  of  the  science  he  serves. 
But  he  feels  that  his  position  is  at  bottom  as  secure  as  that  of  any  stu- 
dent of  any  semi-science  can  be ;  and  he  bides  his  time  in  the  hope  of 
better  days. 

We  have  now  seen  what,  in  brief,  are  the  contentions  of  the  academic 
critic;  and  we  must  admit  that  if  his  claim,  that  criticism  rests  for  its 
authority  on  the  same  basis  as  ethics  and  law,  be  established,  it  is  expe- 
dient for  us,  if  not  incumbent  upon  us,  to  give  criticism  its  due  influence 
in  the  formation  of  our  literary  and  artistic  tastes  and  judgments.  If 
we  once  bring  ourselves  to  do  this,  we  shall  find  that  the  parallel  between 
criticism  and  its  sister  semi-sciences  holds  very  closely.  Just  as  there 
are  some  ethical  principles  acted  upon  by  all  civilized  men,  others  acted 
upon  chiefly  by  certain  races,  others  only  by  individuals  of  a  high  type 
of  character,  so  there  are  principles  of  criticism  universal,  racial,  and 
individual  in  their  application.  For  example,  all  men  have  practically 
agreed — at  least  till  the  present  generation — to  regard  poetry  as  superior, 
on  the  whole,  to  prose ;  the  French  have  practically  agreed  that  the  drama 
which  preserves  the  unities  is  the  best  for  their  stage ;  most  highly  cul- 
tured individuals  are  agreed  in  giving  a  greater  value  to  the  sonnet  as  a 
poetic  form  than  would  be  accorded  it  by  the  average  reader.     In  the 
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light  of  these  facts  we  must  infer  that  there  are  some  principles  of  crit- 
icism so  binding  upon  us  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  not  only  to  make 
an  individual  application  of  them,  but  also  to  inculcate  them  in  our  chil- 
dren; others  which,  as  Americans,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  what 
not,  it  will  probably  be  to  our  advantage  to  follow ;  still  others  which, 
in  all  likelihood,  will  appeal  to  us  more  and  more  as  we  advance  in  cul- 
ture. In  short,  no  man  who  is  seeking  to  develop  his  literary  and  artistic 
taste  and  judgment  can  afford  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  impressionist  any 
more  than  he  can  afford  to  be  an  absolute  individualist  in  his  daily  life 
and  conduct. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  the  above  reasoning,  it  is  plain  that  some- 
thing at  least  of  M.  Bruneti^re's  teaching  may  be  taken  to  heart  by  us 
all.  The  duty  of  fitting  ourselves  not  merely  to  enjoy  the  great  poetry 
of  the  world,  but  to  prefer  it  to  all  other  forms  of  aesthetic  enjoyment, 
may  be  insisted  upon  with  advantage.  All  men  will  not  attain  to  such 
enjoyment  or  such  preference;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  all  men  should 
not  be  admonished  to  make  the  effort  to  attain.  No  man  follows  per- 
fectly the  law  of  Christ;  yet  no  preacher  ceases  to  uphold  that  law  as 
an  ideal  pattern  of  conduct.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  no  man  or  child 
should  be  allowed  to  say  complacently,  as  one  so  often  hears  said,  "  I 
don't  care  for  poetry."  Perhaps  they  cannot  be  made  to  care  for  it; 
but  their  complacency  may  at  least  be  shaken. 

Again,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  there  are  higher  and  lower  genres  of 
poetry  as  that  poetry  is  superior,  on  the  whole,  to  prose.  Hence  it  is 
our  duty  to  fit  ourselves  to  prefer  the  higher  genres  to  the  lower.  This, 
again,  we  shall  not  all  attain  to.  Some  people  are  so  constituted  that 
elegiac  musings  and  speculations,  such  as  those  that  make  up  the  "  In 
Memoriam,"  will  always  attract  them  more  than  the  stately  march  of 
the  "Paradise  Lost,"  or  the  subtle  beauty  and  keen  interest  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy."  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  find  persons  who  do  not 
care  at  all  for  such  admirable  elegiac  verse  as  Lamartine's  "Le  Lac." 
In  either  case,  we  may  be  unable  to  correct  the  bias ;  but  we  need  not 
fail  to  point  out  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  one,  if  any  reliance  should  be 
placed  upon  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  the  trained  judgment 
of  the  present. 

But  our  teaching  need  not  stop  here.  There  will  always  be  persons 
who  will  care  more  for  the  subject-matter  of  a  book  than  for  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written;  yet  we  should  none  the  less  insist  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  fit  himself  to  tell  a  good  style  from  a  bad,  to 
enjoy  an  excellent  style,  and  to  eschew,  whenever  it  is  possible,  the 
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books  that  are  clumsily  written.  An  insistence  upon  this  matter  of  taste 
in  style  has,  after  many  generations,  placed  French  literature  in  its  pres- 
ent position  of  supremacy :  a  failure  to  insist  upon  it  has  left  German 
literature  where  it  is  to-day.  If  we  Americans  and  Englishmen  will 
only  cultivate  our  taste  for  style,  and  will  remember,  too,  that  principle 
upon  which  Matthew  Arnold  was  forever  harping,  that  great  literature 
needs  a  sound  subject-matter,  we  shall  all  be  saved  from  many  bizarre 
judgments  and  opinions.  We  shall  not  then  be  able  to  rank  Whitman, 
true  poet  though  he  sometimes  was,  among  the  dii  majores  of  song, 
nor  to  imagine  that  Tennyson  or  Wordsworth  or  Shelley  can  rightly  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  Milton. 

But,  although  we  shall  da  well  to  respect  the  academic  critic  when 
he  bids  us  distrust  our  own  judgments  and  consult  the  authoritative 
opinions  of  the  best  critics  past  and  present,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
must  all  endeavor  to  inform  ourselves  about  the  evolution  of  genres,  the 
details  of  literary  history,  or  any  of  the  numerous  matters  that  assume 
great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  professional  critic.  Few  of  us  have 
the  time  for  such  minute  study :  fewer  still  have  any  inclination  for  it. 
One  can  love  and  get  pleasure  from  flowers  without  knowing  much  about 
botany;  similarly,  one  can  love  and  get  pleasure  from  literature  with- 
out being  a  trained  critic.  The  botanist  and  the  critic,  to  be  sure, 
ought,  unless  they  become  dry-as-dusts,  to  have  decided  advantages  over 
the  mere  lovers  of  flowers  and  of  books ;  but  the  latter  are  in  no  bad  way 
if  their  minds  and  souls  have  been  enlightened  in  a  broad  and  general 
manner.  This  broad  and  general  enlightenment  will  begin  to  dawn  upon 
us  the  moment  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  great  literature  and  art ; 
provided  always  that  our  tendency  to  excessive  individualism  is  checked 
by  proper  training.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  range 
ourselves  by  the  side  of  those  academic  critics  who  offer  to  furnish  this 
training  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  by  no  means  technical  in  character. 

But,  granting  that  criticism  has  a  certain  authority  over  us  with 
regard  to  the  submission  of  our  individual  judgments  relative  to  such 
matters  as  the  supremacy  of  poetry  to  prose,  of  one  genre  to  another,  of 
form  to  formlessness,  it  would  seem  to  be  true  also  that,  as  we  are  con- 
stituted with  varying  tastes  and  aptitudes,  and  brought  up  in  varying 
environments,  we  are  more  or  less  forced  to  form  subjective  opinions 
and  thus  to  become  impressionist  critics,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  If 
all  criticism  is,  in  its  essence,  subjective,  and  attains  objectivity  only 
through  its  subsequent  acceptance  by  minds  other  than  the  critic's  own, 
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which  in  turn  is  a  subjective  procedure,  it  is  certain  that  our  own  judg- 
ment or  opinion  with  regard  to  any  object  of  art  will  be  of  more  vital 
importance  to  us  than  any  conventional  judgment  or  opinion  can  possi- 
bly be.  In  other  words,  the  impressionist  critic  would  seem  to  have  a 
role  as  important  and  a  province  as  extended  as  the  academic  critic  has. 

There  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  with  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
fact  that  there  are  impressionist  critics  who  are  widely  read  and  enjoyed 
seems  of  itself  to  prove  their  usefulness.  It  is  not  possible  to  deny  that, 
by  concentrating  themselves  upon  some  favorite  author,  artist,  book, 
or  painting,  impressionist  critics  have  added  to  the  world's  knowledge, 
and,  what  is  more,  to  its  enjoyment;  that  they  have  actually  forged 
weapons  for  their  foes,  the  academic  critics,  to  use  against  them.  Who, 
for  example,  has  done  more  to  make  contemporary  France  return  to  a 
proper  admiration  of  Lamartine,  than  that  prince  of  impressionists,  M. 
Lemaitre?  Certainly  not  M.  Brunetifere.  But  impressionists  are  justi- 
fied in  existing  not  only  by  the  good  they  do,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  abundant  range  of  work  for  them  to  accomplish.  There  are 
regions  in  the  domain  of  literature  and  art  over  which  the  academic 
critic  has  little  or  no  control.  No  one  can  affirm,  for  example,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  academic  critic  to  set  us  rules  for  the  enjoyment  or 
even  full  comprehension  of  that  department  of  poetry  known  as  "society 
verse."  He  can  tell  us,  indeed,  that  it  should  not  be  ranked  high  in  the 
scale  of  the  genres ;  but,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  scarcely  undertake  to  tell 
us  how  much  we  ought  to  care  for  it,  or  when  it  will  most  appeal  to  us. 

The  reason  for  this  proper  reticence  on  his  part  is  very  simple.  Society 
verse  does  not  necessarily  appeal  to  the  natural  man ;  and  the  academic 
critic,  in  most  of  his  reasoning,  finds  it  necessary  to  give  his  principles 
of  criticism  the  broadest  basis  possible.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  human  to 
admire  the  sublime  and  to  weep  at  the  pathetic;  but  he  cannot  tell  us 
with  any  truth  that  it  is  human  to  smile  at  the  cleverness  of  a  smart 
social  set.  The  academic  critic  feels  at  home,  therefore,  in  praising  the 
"  Paradise  Lost "  and  the  "  Antigone  " :  he  will  do  well  to  leave  to  the 
impressionist — to  the  man  to  the  manner  born,  like  the  late  Mr.  Locker- 
Lampson  (who  indeed  could  theorize  also  on  the  subject  in  an  admirable 
way) — the  task  of  initiating  us  into  the  charming  mysteries  of  society 
verse.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  impressionist  goes  too  far  in  his 
advocacy  of  his  favorite  poet  or  kind  of  poetry,  the  academic  critic,  with 
his  broader  knowledge  and  wider  range  of  thought,  is  ready  to  check 
him.  Pope,  for  instance,  is,  in  many  respects,  a  poet  of  society  whom  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  certain  kind  of  impressionist  to  overrate,  and  for 
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another  kind,  preferring,  let  us  say,  the  poetry  of  nature,  to  underrate, 
even  to  the  point  of  proclaiming  that  the  brilliant  satirist  was  no  poet 
at  all.  Both  these  extremes  of  judgment  would  surely  be  corrected  by  a 
competent  academic  critic. 

But  not  only  can  the  impressionist  critic  serve  us  as  the  best  possi- 
ble guide  in  certain  well-defined  regions  of  literature  and  art ;  he  is  also 
the  person  to  help  us  in  the  exploration  of  new  regions.  There  are 
genres  like  the  novel,  the  possibilities  of  which  we  are  probably  far 
from  knowing  thoroughly.  With  respect  to  present  work  in  these  genres, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  training  and  methods  of  the  academic 
critic  fit  him  for  doing  effective  service :  he  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with 
genres  of  which  the  capabilities  have  been  long  tested.  The  impres- 
sionist, on  the  other  hand,  unfettered  by  rules  and  traditions,  is  likely 
to  be  sympathetic  with  the  fresh  tentatives  which  creative  genius  is  con- 
tinually making  in  what  we  may  call  the  "unclosed  genres."  He  is  the 
best  critic  for  the  new  writers  and,  hence,  for  the  majority  of  contempo- 
rary readers,  who  naturally  form  the  clientage  of  the  men  who  are  making 
current  literature. 

Then,  again,  it  is  the  impressionist  critic  who  is  best  qualified  to 
apply  to  the  literature  of  the  past  those  fresh  and  novel  points  of  view 
which  each  advancing  generation  supplies, — a  most  important  work 
when  it  is  not  undertaken  in  a  captious  and  self-seeking  spirit. 

But  surely,  if  all  that  has  been  said  be  true,  the  role  of  the  impres- 
sionist is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  one.  He  not  only  has  certain 
departments  of  art  and  literature  practically  under  his  control,  but  he 
can  do  his  share  in  criticising  the  men  and  works  of  the  past,  and  he 
has  the  lion's  share  of  the  critical  labors  of  the  present.  He  has  no 
reason  to  call  the  academic  critic  by  harsh  names ;  yet  he  frequently 
does — seemingly  because,  being  bound  by  few  rules,  he  forgets  that  he 
is  bound  by  any,  even  by  those  of  courtesy.  He  generally  takes  up  a 
favorite  and  becomes  a  partisan,  after  which  he  fancies  that,  in  order  to 
elevate  his  hero,  he  must  labor  to  cast  down  other  great  men.  He  will 
praise  Tintoretto  while  belittling  Titian;  he  will  laud  Shelley  while 
decrying  Byron ;  and  he  pities  the  benighted  soul  that  in  the  bonds  and 
fetters  of  custom  still  grovels  before  the  "crumbling  idol."  This  is  but 
to  say  that,  although  the  role  of  the  impressionist  is  a  great  one,  he  is 
often  false  to  it.  Narrow  and  bigoted  critics  of  an  academic  kind  there 
have  been  in  abundance;  and  they  have  done  much  harm,  but  scarcely 
enough  to  equal  that  done  by  the  wild  impressionists  who  are  forever 
running  amuck  through  the  storied  realms  of  art  and  literature. 
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We  are  not  so  much  concerned,  however,  with  the  failings  of  our 
two  varieties  of  critics  as  we  are  with  the  very  practical  question,  how 
we  may  get  safely  steered  through  the  wide  sea  of  literature  when  so 
many  helmsmen  are  offering  their  services;  and  this  question  we  may 
perhaps  answer  in  part  by  summing  up  the  points  we  have  been  making. 

We  have  seen  already  that,  in  certain  matters,  we  shall  do  well  to 
rely  on  the  academic  critics.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  some  uni- 
versal principles  of  criticism  that  we  should  all  learn  to  apply  so  far  as 
we  are  able,  such  as  the  superiority  of  poetry  to  prose,  of  one  genre  to 
another,  of  form  to  formlessness.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show 
us,  furthermore,  that  corollaries  from  these  principles  are  easily  to  be 
drawn  and  equally  to  be  observed.  Thus,  for  example,  every  schoolboy, 
not  merely  Macaulay's,  should  know  that  Vergil,  Dante,  and  Milton,  as 
great  epic  poets,  are  superior  respectively  to  Horace,  Petrarch,  and  Shel- 
ley, as  great  lyric  poets,  and  should  be  ranked  accordingly,  and  that  if 
he  does  not  like  the  greater  poet  so  much  as  he  does  the  inferior,  it  is 
either  his  own  fault  or  his  own  misfortune,  which,  unless  special  reasons 
to  the  contrary  exist,  he  should  seek  to  remedy  as  best  he  may. 

Within  the  same  category  of  poetry,  however,  no  such  definite  assign- 
ment of  rank  is,  as  a  rule,  possible,  save  when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Homer 
and  Shakespeare,  a  universal  consensus  of  opinion  obtains  the  force  of 
law.  It  is  idle,  for  instance,  to  assert  dogmatically  that  Dante  is  a 
greater  poet  than  Milton,  or  vice  versa.  Yet  nowhere  in  criticism  is 
there  more  tendency  to  dogmatic  utterance  than  in  this  very  delicate 
matter  of  balancing  the  respective  claims  of  two  poets  of  the  same  type, 
whose  rank  is  nearly  even ;  and  we  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves 
that  dogma,  although  necessary  perhaps  at  times,  is  never  attractive  or 
satisfactory  to  the  inquiring  and  aspiring  mind.  It  is  open  to  us  to 
urge  everything  we  can  in  support  of  our  favorite's  claims, — the  wider 
acceptance  of  Dante  and  his  greater  hold  upon  human  sympathies,  or 
Milton's  treatment  of  the  sublime,  and  his  marvellous  metrical  mastery, 
— but,  when  all  is  said,  when  we  have  ranged  the  critics  and  summed  up 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  we  must  frankly  admit  that  there  is  still 
room  for  differences  of  opinion  in  this  case  and  in  all  similar  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  too  firmly  crush  out  such  foolish  recal- 
citrancy against  established  opinion  as  was  once  exhibited  by  a  college 
student  who,  when  asked  whether  he  thought  Bacon  could  have  written 
Shakespeare's  plays,  replied  indignantly,  being  more  in  love  with  phi- 
losophy than  with  poetry : — "  Not  much !  He  wouldn't  have  wasted  his 
time  on  such  wretched  stuff ! "     That  young  man  was  not  joking,  on  the 
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principle  that  a  foolish  question  required  a  foolish  answer :  he  was  merely 
furnishing  an  unconscious  example  of  the  folly  of  untrained  impression- 
ist criticism. 

Other  principles  of  universal,  national,  and  class  or  individual  appli- 
cation might  be  named  that  are  equally  binding  upon  us  and  that  meas- 
ure the  extent  of  our  reliance  upon  the  academic  critic.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  already  seen  that  we  should  rely  on  the  impressionist  for 
criticism  relative  to  "  unclosed  genres  "  like  the  novel  and  "  non-universal 
genres  "  like  society  verse,  to  contemporary  writers  and  artists,  and  to 
the  work  of  the  past  in  all  the  genres  when  it  is  necessary  to  reexamine 
it  from  fresh  and  legitimate  points  of  view.  If  we  will  only  bear  these 
principles  in  mind,  we  shall  scarcely  go  far  astray  in  choosing  our  crit- 
ics, or  in  determining  how  far  to  follow  them. 

But  if  the  critics,  on  their  part,  continue  to  assert,  as  so  many  of 
them  do,  that  the  average  reader  has  no  rights  and  that  art  and  literature 
can  be  truly  appreciated  only  by  the  elect,  the  mandarins,  the  public 
will  most  assuredly  continue  to  commit  its  own  peculiar  absurdities,  to 
consider  "  Tom  Jones  "  an  immoral  book,  and  "  Ben  Hur  "  a  great  one ;  to 
read  a  thousand  copies  of  "  Trilby  "  to  ten  of  the  "  Peau  de  Chagrin  " ; 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  flat  namby-pambyism  of  a  "native  author  named 
Blank  "  or  of  a  foreign  author  named  Double  Blank.  And  who  shall 
blame  them  for  their  eccentricities,  when  the  authority  of  criticism  is 
so  slightly  esteemed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  writers  who  call  themselves 
critics?  W.  P.  Trent. 
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ANTI-TEUST   LEGISLATION. 

Combinations  of  men  and  of  property  for  business  purposes,  in  any 
form  whereby  competition  is  restricted,  are  now  called  "trusts."  This 
current  employment  of  the  term  has  no  relation  to  its  etymology :  it  is 
slang,  developed  by  hasty  writing  in  the  press  and  by  careless  speaking 
on  the  platform.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  a  beautiful  word,  representing  a 
beautiful  idea,  perverted  to  become  a  term  of  opprobrium.  In  its  ori- 
gin, "trust  "  was  from  the  same  root  as  "true  "  and  "tryst."  It  signified 
a  thing  upon  which  confidence  was  bestowed.  The  "  trust  "  known  in 
courts  of  equity  was  the  support  and  protection  of  the  widowed  and  the 
fatherless.  As  the  word  is  now  applied,  "  trusts  "  are  denounced  as  an 
abomination  and  a  national  disgrace. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  use  of  "  trust "  in  its  present  ap- 
plication was  strictly  correct.  Individual  stockholders  in  several  cor- 
porations competing  in  the  same  line  of  business,  or  conducting  varieties 
of  business  related  to  the  same  ultimate  product,  transferred  their  stock 
to  a  group  of  persons  who  held  it  as  trustees  for  all,  under  an  agreement 
which  assigned  a  proportionate  value  to  each  share  of  stock  so  contrib- 
uted; this  value  being  represented  by  "trust  certificates,"  signed  by 
the  trustees.  The  trustees  controlled  the  operations  of  the  several 
companies  of  which  they  held  the  stock  by  exercising  the  voting-power 
thus  accumulated  in  electing  directors  and  officers  for  each  such  company ; 
and  they  distributed  the  earnings  of  the  combination  to  the  persons  who 
had  entrusted  them  with  their  shares  or  to  their  assigns.  The  new  legal 
entity  thus  organized  was  correctly  denominated  a  trust. 
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It  probably  did  not  occur  to  the  framers  of  the  first  organization  of 
this  character — less  than  twenty-five  years  ago — that  they  were  invent- 
ing an  enemy  to  the  human  race.  Undoubtedly,  any  man  may  sell  or 
lease  his  property  to  his  neighbor,  or  may  transfer  to  another  person  his 
business  or  its  revenues.  The  right  of  individuals  to  consolidate  com- 
peting industries  by  forming  copartnerships  has  never  been  questioned. 
Combinations  of  capital  in  the  form  of  corporations  have  been  made  easy 
by  liberal  legislation  in  every  State.  No  restriction  has  ever  been 
placed  upon  the  amount  of  values  that  may  be  thus  amalgamated :  cor- 
porations having  stock  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  incorporated  under  general  laws.  There  was  no  apparent  rea- 
son why  the  stockholders  of  two  or  three  or  more  corporations  might 
not  legitimately  do  what  two  or  three  or  even  hundreds  of  individuals 
were  doing  every  day ;  namely,  consolidate  their  capital,  and  unite  their 
energies  in  a  common  cause. 

Certain  perfectly  legitimate  advantages  were  obvious.  The  owners 
of  two  or  three  oil-refineries,  for  example,  uniting  their  capital  and  adding 
establishments  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  barrels,  for  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  pipe-lines  and  of  special  forms  of  cars  and  vessels, 
and  for  other  necessary  processes,  could  reduce  expenses  of  management 
and  operation,  could  direct  all  energies  to  a  common  end,  and  could 
promptly  overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transferring  crude  petro- 
leum from  the  well  to  the  consumer's  lamp.  Each  of  the  several  mem- 
bers knew  his  own  business  thoroughly.  All  possible  by-products  could 
be  utilized.  The  plan  was  in  every  way  attractive  on  its  face,  and  was 
apparently  legitimate  and  unobjectionable. 

The  legal  power,  however,  of  one  corporation  to  hold  stock  in  an- 
other corporation,  unless  specially  authorized,  was  doubtful.  Otherwise, 
one  of  the  several  corporations  whose  plants  it  was  proposed  to  amalga- 
mate might  perhaps  have  bought  up  the  stock  of  the  others;  and  the 
public  would  never  have  heard  of  the  trust.  This  obstacle  was  one  of 
form  only  and  not  of  substance.  It  was  arranged  that  all  the  stocks  of 
each  company  should  be  assigned  to  trustees,  who  should  act  together 
in  producing  the  best  results  for  the  capital  of  each  constituent  member. 

There  was  nothing  to  alarm  the  public  mind  in  the  formation  of  the 
first  trust  or  of  other  trusts  that  soon  adopted  the  same  idea.  There  was 
no  essential  difference  between  combining  several  corporations  into  a 
trust  and  combining  several  men  into  a  partnership  or  into  a  corporation, 
which,  in  substance,  is  a  more  convenient  form  of  partnership,  with  lim- 
ited liability,  and  which  does  not  expire  when  a  single  member  dies. 
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In  itself  the  trust  was  a  convenience  merely.  It  was  a  combination  of 
capital  in  a  new  form,  designed  to  effect  economies  and  to  increase  effi- 
ciency in  an  age  when  large  resources  were  required  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  most  desirable  results. 

What  has  since  happened  ?  To  begin  with,  the  competition  between 
two  or  three  or  more  companies  was,  in  each  instance,  done  away  with. 
This  was  little  regarded  at  first,  because  such  elimination  of  competition 
was  frequent  in  cases  where  partnerships  or  corporations  were  formed ; 
but  afterward  it  was  made  the  crux  of  the  question.  Next,  unfairness 
in  business  methods  was  charged ;  it  being  alleged  that  prices  were  re- 
duced to  extremely  low  figures,  in  order  to  crush  out  competition  of 
others  by  forcing  them  to  sell,  or  to  restrict  their  territory.  If  this  was 
so,  it  was  the  employment  of  methods  which  are  not  criticised  when 
used  by  individuals :  it  was  that  free  and  unrestricted  competition  which 
modem  laws  now  seek  to  compel.  Again,  although  prices  were  in  some 
cases  reduced,  in  other  instances  they  were  advanced  unwisely.  Fi- 
nally, the  plan  was  a  financial  success;  large  profits  were  made;  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  trusts  became  very  rich. 

Probably  this  last  was  the  most  important  grievance :  extraordinary 
wealth  in  unexpected  hands  excites,  first,  jealousy ;  next,  suspicion ;  and, 
ultimately,  hostile  action.  Yet  it  has  never  been  unusual  for  individ- 
uals to  amass  great  fortunes.  Compared  with  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  the  fortune  of  George  Washington  was  greater 
than  that  of  our  present  millionaires.  The  relative  number  of  the  very 
rich  in  the  United  States,  and  the  relative  amount  of  their  riches,  are 
said  to  have  been  greater  in  1840  than  in  1890.  The  condition  of  the 
poor — not  the  pauper  poor,  but  the  industrious  poor — is  better  than  in 
past  decades,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  purchasing-power  of  wages 
is  greater  than  before.  Many  critics  of  the  present  time  are  frankly 
honest  in  denouncing  the  acquisition  of  large  fortunes  as  in  itself  hostile 
to  the  public  welfare.  One  enthusiast  has  recently  painted  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Eockies  the  words  "  Limit  Wealth  "  and  other  apothegms  of  like 
import.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in- 
equality of  gifts  and  of  property  holdings  is  unavoidable  in  the  present 
organization  of  the  human  family,  and  will  continue  to  exist  until  the 
fundamental  structure  of  our  social  system  shall  have  been  overthrown, 
and  human  nature  itself  deadened  to  a  level  of  absolute  mediocrity. 

Public  opinion,  influenced  by  the  press  and  the  talk  of  the  hustings, 
presently  became  inflamed  against  these  new  methods.  Many  were 
moved  by  the  consideration  that  they  had  been  left  behind  in  the  prog- 
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ress  of  events  and  that  their  own  identity  had  been  made  less  conspic- 
uous. Many  more  were  affected  by  sympathy  for  those  who  had  thus 
been  left  behind  in  the  race.  Many  others  still  were  moved  by  dissat- 
isfaction and  envy.  Argument  in  such  case  is  idle.  When  ordinary 
standards  vanish,  it  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  to  restore  them.  Legal 
processes  under  then  existing  laws  were  seen  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  new  situation.  Legislation  was  appealed  to.  The  evils 
that  originated  in  the  Trust  system  were  considered  as  subjects  to  be  at- 
tacked. The  method  of  attack  selected  was  an  attempt  to  obtain  legis- 
lation which  would  extinguish  trusts  altogether.  Both  political  parties 
undertook  to  extirpate  them,  root  and  branch.  It  was  made  unlawful 
for  the  capital  stock  of  several  corporations  to  be  held  in  a  single  owner- 
ship. Under  the  operation  of  such  laws  many  trusts  were  dissolved,  and 
the  formation  of  others  of  like  nature  was  prevented.  The  point  of 
restricting  competition  was  seized  upon.  Trusts  were  termed  "com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade  " ;  and  all  such  combinations  were  made 
illegal  by  statutes,  both  State  and  Federal. 

Strictly  speaking,  these  were  not  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade ; 
for  the  volume  of  trade  increased  and  enlarged  under  their  influence. 
They  were,  however,  combinations  in  restraint  of  competition  in  trade; 
and  this  was  assumed  to  mean  the  same  thing.  Whereas,  under  the 
common  law,  the  restraint  of  competition  was  illegal,  when  its  results 
became  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  the  belief  to-day  is  almost  uni- 
versal that  any  restraint  of  competition  by  agreements  among  competi- 
tors is  of  itself  against  the  public  good.  The  original  trust  was  one  form 
of  such  agreements.  Other  forms,  differing  in  organization  details,  were 
devised,  to  which  the  name  of  "  trust "  was  applied :  other  laws  were 
enacted  in  turn  to  crush  them.  To-day  the  struggle  between  law  and 
the  methods  of  business  men  appears  to  be  extreme.  The  question 
whether  commercial  necessities  can  be  subjected  to  statutory  control 
seems  to  be  again  on  trial.  In  the  past,  whenever  the  ultimate  struggle 
came  between  the  requirements  of  trade  and  the  demands  of  human 
law,  the  latter  and  not  the  former  always  gave  way. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  most  usual  form  of  trust,  so  called, 
in  the  present  day  is  not  in  direct  conflict  with  the  existing  laws.  It 
is  in  conflict  with  the  theory  of  the  present  statutes,  but  not  with  their 
letter.  Anti-trust  laws  do  not  prohibit  the  alienation  of  property :  under 
our  written  State  and  Federal  constitutions  no  law  can  do  so.  A  man's 
property  is  as  sacred  against  legislative  action  as  is  his  life.  The  right 
to  its  enjoyment  includes  the  right  to  use  it  or  to  sell  it :  in  which  case 
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it  may  be  used  by  the  buyer  as  his  owu.  The  trusts  now  formed  are 
organized  by  transfers  of  titles,  not  of  shares  of  stock :  in  other  words, 
they  are  not  trusts  at  all,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  In  lieu 
of  the  holding  of  corporate  stocks  by  boards  of  trustees,  it  is  now  usual 
to  organize  a  new  corporation, — readily  accomplished  under  the  statutes 
of  every  State, — which  buys  the  property,  not  the  shares,  of  as  many 
other  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  as  wish  to  sell.  The  new  cor- 
poration directly  owns  the  factories,  mines,  and  warehouses  of  which 
consolidated  management  is  desired.  The  case  is  the  same  as  if  the 
sales  were  made  to  a  single  individual. 

As  will  readily  be  seen,  this  accomplishes  a  much  closer  amalgama- 
tion than  was  proposed  in  the  original  trust  idea.  At  first,  the  several 
ownerships  were  preserved  distinct :  now,  all  individual  titles  are  extin- 
guished. Formerly,  shares  of  stock  in  many  companies  were  held  in 
the  vaults  of  the  trustees :  now,  the  safe  of  the  new  corporation  is  stuffed 
with  title-deeds.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  method  was  forced 
upon  the  business  world  by  the  Anti-trust  legislation  of  which  the  last 
ten  years  have  been  so  prolific.  Men  do  not  like  to  part  with  their 
titles ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  like  to  be  violators  of  the 
law.  Eather  than  break  the  law,  they  will  do  what  the  law  does  not 
deny  them  the  right  to  do.  They,  therefore,  alienate  their  estates,  and 
accept  corporate  securities  or  cash  therefor. 

Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  that  the  formation  and  operation 
of  trusts  on  the  present  plan  are  allowed  by  public  officials  to  proceed, 
when  so  many  Anti-trust  laws  exist  in  every  statute-book.  The  reason 
is  very  simple.  The  present  methods  are  not  in  contravention  of  the 
present  laws.  Proceedings  against  any  well-considered  rearrangement  of 
titles,  by  which  several  owners  have  sold  their  various  properties  to  a 
single  purchaser,  would  be  idle.  The  enactment  of  new  laws  undertak- 
ing to  cope  with  the  subject  in  its  modern  aspect  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely difficult.  While  constitutional  amendments  have  been  adopted 
in  various  States,  forbidding  the  consolidation  of  certain  public  corpora- 
tions, it  will  be  a  long  time  before  State  constitutions  will  be  so  modified 
as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  two  or  more  private  business  industries  to  the 
same  purchaser.  This  would  be  to  authorize  the  legislature  to  prevent 
a  farmer  from  buying  the  property  of  one  or  another  of  his  neighbors ; 
or  a  country  merchant  from  purchasing  the  stock  in  trade  of  his  rival 
across  the  street ;  or  a  capitalist  from  acquiring  a  group  of  mines  located 
on  a  common  vein. 

Apparently,  therefore,  we  have  reached  an  impasse.     The  law  has 
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been  invoked  to  no  purpose ;  a  point  has  been  reached  where  law  can 
go  no  further.  Simply  stated,  the  situation  is  this :  Men  have  been 
driven  by  some  power  higher  than  the  law  to  find  a  legal  method  of  ac- 
complishing a  given  result  which  legislators  have  endeavored  to  prevent ; 
the  method  devised  is  one  which  they  would  have  preferred  not  to  em- 
ploy ;  its  adoption  has  been  compelled,  because  all  other  methods  were 
made  illegal. 

What,  then,  is  the  commercial  force  that  has  driven  business  men  to 
this  position?  The  answer  is  easy,  when  the  subject  is  broadly  viewed. 
Laws  cannot  subdue  the  natural  effort  to  overcome  the  violence  of  ex- 
cessive competition. 

Competition  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  industrial 
warfare  between  men  and  between  nations.  Formerly,  international 
commercial  intercourse  consisted  in  the  purchase  abroad  of  what  each 
country  could  not  produce  at  home.  Now,  a  struggle  exists  between 
many  countries  for  the  markets  of  the  world, — not  only  for  the  markets  of 
those  countries  which  do  not  produce  the  articles  in  question,  but  for  the 
sale  of  products  of  all  kinds  at  the  very  doors  of  domestic  manufacturers. 
The  United  States  distributes  much  more  of  its  merchandise  in  England, 
in  Germany,  and  in  France,  than  in  South  America  and  the  Orient. 
Switzerland  sells  watches  in  Waltham ;  Philadelphia  builds  bridges  in  the 
Soudan ;  Australia,  Argentina,  and  our  Western  States  compete  in  London 
with  the  English  farmers*  beef,  mutton,  and  wheat.  Nor  is  this  only  an 
international  matter.  When  our  American  colonies  were  young,  each 
was  practically  sufficient  unto  itself.  Barring  a  few  importations,  chiefly 
of  luxuries,  there  was  little  interstate  commerce  until  the  railroads 
came.  Now,  our  interstate  exchanges  are  almost  fabulous  in  amount 
and  almost  infinite  in  value.  All  this  international  and  interstate  com- 
petition is  of  recent  date  and  is  the  result  of  modern  transportation  fa- 
cilities. And  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  modern  transportation 
facilities  are  the  outcome  of  the  introduction  of  coal  into  general  useful- 
ness :  coal  is  the  giant  which  has  upset  the  business  methods  of  the 
world,  and  overturned  the  theories  of  its  economists. 

Like  every  other  natural  process,  competition  works  out  an  average 
result.  When  inadequate,  its  absence  is  felt  to  be  unfortunate ;  when  ex- 
cessive, injury  ensues.  The  same  is  true  of  food  and  drink,  of  sleep  and 
exercise :  there  can  be  too  much  of  any  good  thing.  In  former  times 
competition  required  stimulation :  at  the  present  day  it  needs  regulation. 
And  the  best  regulation  is  that  which  can  be  obtained  by  agreements 
among  the  competitors  themselves. 
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Agreements  among  competitors  for  the  amelioration  of  their  compe- 
tition began  with  the  development  of  competition  in  excess.  Competi- 
tion becomes  excessive  when  it  is  so  severe  as  to  threaten  the  extinc- 
tion of  any  of  the  competitive  factors.  When  competition  is  forced  to 
this  limit,  it  becomes  self-destructive.  Two  competitors  in  trade,  pur- 
suing their  rivalry  until  profits  disappear,  next  endeavor  to  drive  each 
other  into  bankruptcy.  When  either  goes  down,  the  other  has  a  clear 
field;  and  there  is  no  more  competition.  Their  competition  was  clearly 
excessive. 

Hence,  it  was  always  held,  in  well-considered  common-law  cases, 
and  it  is  held  by  the  courts  to-day,  that  agreements  among  competitors 
for  the  amelioration  of  their  strife,  which  operate  to  enable  all  the  com- 
petitors to  continue  in  the  field,  without  at  the  same  time  advancing 
prices  unjustly,  or  otherwise  affecting  the  public  unfairly,  are  not  con- 
trary to  public  policy. 

As  usual,  however,  legislation  has  attempted  to  uproot  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  abuses  have  seemed  to  grow,  instead  of  attempting  to 
regulate  the  abuses. 

Moreover,  legislators  have  forgotten  the  efficacy  of  time  as  a  sol- 
vent, and  the  reserved  power  in  competition  itself  to  correct  such  evils 
as  may  arise  under  agreements  for  its  limitation. 

Efforts  to  relieve  the  excessive  and  dangerous  stringency  of  mod- 
ern competition  were  designed  in  their  inception  to  benefit  chiefly  the 
weaker  competitors  and  to  preserve  their  independent  existence.  It 
was  the  men  most  in  danger  who  most  earnestly  sought  to  agree  with 
their  neighbors  on  business  methods.  Strong  competitors  felt  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  strength;  while  the  weaker  saw  themselves  gradu- 
ally slipping  down  the  hill  to  the  pit.  This  was  true  of  all  industries. 
The  railway  pools  which  were  prohibited  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law  were  arranged  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to  the  weaker 
lines  a  certain  reasonable  proportion  of  traffic  in  dispute.  To  prohibit 
such  arrangements  is  to  sacrifice  investments  which  the  public  has  in- 
vited for  the  construction  of  competing  roads. 

A  recent  competitive  struggle  between  the  leading  newspapers  of  a 
Western  city  resolved  itself  into  a  fight  for  supremacy,  in  which  a  price 
of  one  cent  per  copy  was  made  by  all,  and  all  were  losing  money.  One 
of  them,  whose  downfall  was  expected,  announced  a  proposed  sale  to  a 
purchaser  from  abroad  whose  purse  was  long.  This  called  a  halt;  and 
prices  were  restored  to  a  reasonable  basis.  Other  agreements  exist  be- 
tween the  same  concerns  respecting  the  wages  to  be  paid,  the  number 
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of  pages  to  be  printed  daily,  the  amount  and  quality  of  illustrations  to 
be  used,  and  other  matters  of  detail.  Yet  these  very  papers  each  and 
all  denounce  unceasingly  the  formation  of  agreements  among  other  busi- 
ness men,  which,  in  their  character  and  object,  are  identical  with  their 
own ;  and  they  demand  from  legislatures  the  passage  of  laws  designed  to 
make  competitive  conditions  more  severe.  The  practical  necessity  of 
such  agreements  in  these  modern  days  is  shown  by  their  universality. 
They  were  employed  in  every  business  or  industry,  from  labor  to  bank- 
ing and  insurance. 

What  has  been  the  practical  result  up  to  the  present  moment?  The 
right  to  make  agreements  among  competitors  having  been  taken  away 
by  law,  actual  consolidations  have  been  made  in  almost  every  branch 
of  business ;  a  procedure  being  now  adopted  which  counsel  advise  and 
business  men  understand  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  recent  statutes. 
These  laws  were  devised  chiefly  to  prevent  the  amelioration  of  competi- 
tive conditions  by  tentative  measures  applying  to  this  or  that  single 
feature  of  the  strife.  The  war-cry  has  been  the  maintenance  of  free 
and  unrestricted  competition.  In  order  to  surmount  the  statutory  ob- 
stacles which  bar  the  way  to  the  formation  of  temporary  agreements 
that,  while  regulating  competitive  excesses,  preserve  the  fact  of  com- 
petition in  its  essence  (or  in  order  to  evade  those  laws,  if  that  form  of 
expression  be  preferred),  competitors  found  themselves  driven  to  the 
plan  of  selling  their  titles  to  a  newly  organized  unit,  thus  extinguish- 
ing the  competition  forever.  This  legislation  was  ill-advised;  and  its 
result  has  been  disastrous.  The  natural  laws  of  trade  and  commerce 
would  in  the  long  run  have  afforded  ample  protection.  Legislative  in- 
terference should  have  taken  the  form  of  regulation,  not  of  prohibition. 

But  far  worse  than  this  has  happened.  When  it  was  perceived 
that  organizations  of  this  character  could  be  safely  formed,  and  that  the 
elimination  of  competition  thus  accomplished  could  be  relied  upon  as 
permanent,  a  new  field  was  opened  for  the  promotion  of  schemes  of  the 
most  varied  natures.  This  field  has  been  cultivated  with  activity,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  competitors  against  excessive  and 
ruinous  strife,  but  more  especially  for  the  extraordinary  profits  that  may 
be  immediately  obtained.  Plan  after  plan  has  been  put  forward  in  which 
extravagant  values  have  figured  as  the  basis  on  which  going  concerns  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  sold  to  some  new  corporation  organ- 
ized to  buy  them ;  and  immense  volumes  of  stocks  and  bonds  have  been 
floated  in  which  good-will  and  promoters'  profits  have  not  failed  to  be 
fully  represented.     Stock  markets  are  flooded  with  securities  in  which 
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over-capitalization  is  not  denied.  These  enterprises  are  commingled  with 
others  of  a  more  solvent  nature ;  and  a  season  of  advancing  values,  in 
which  capital  has  freely  sought  investment,  has  made  their  distribution 
to  the  public  possible.  Very  often  the  prices  affixed  to  junior  securi- 
ties have  been  much  below  their  apparent  par.  A  reference  to  the  col- 
umns of  any  financial  paper  will  show  how  this  matter  stands  to-day. 
Not  only  do  many  combinations  of  this  kind  stand  approved,  by  their 
being  listed  in  the  various  stock  exchanges  of  the  country,  but  also  curb- 
stone quotations  are  daily  given  for  "  outside  securities,  industrial  and 
miscellaneous."  Common  stocks  range  at  all  prices  from  5  to  75; 
while  preferred  stocks  are  given  a  relatively  higher  basis.  Frequently, 
there  are  mortgage  bonds  in  priority  to  the  stocks  thus  quoted ;  and 
statements  of  earnings  and  expenses  are  seldom  furnished.  This  situa- 
tion is  what  beclouds  the  legitimate  security  market  at  the  present  time. 
Who  can  foresee  or  prophesy  the  result? 

The  direct  consequence  of  Anti-trust  legislation  has  been  bad  enough ; 
for  it  has  compelled  men  owning  legitimate  business  industries  to  give 
up  the  effort  to  continue  their  business  as  distinct  and  independent 
units.  The  indirect  result  is  far  worse ;  for  it  has  pointed  the  way  to 
the  development  of  a  flood  of  illegitimate  schemes,  and  has  induced  a  new 
fever  of  speculation. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  thus  created  is  that  a  mischief 
has  been  worked  for  which  no  remedy  exists.  The  repeal  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  do  little  good,  because  methods  have  now  been  intro- 
duced which  will  be  continued,  even  if  all  the  laws  which  occasioned 
their  adoption  were  at  once  stricken  from  the  statute-books.  The  case 
affords  one  more  example,  if  another  is  needed,  of  the  danger  lurking 
in  every  attempt  to  control  commercial  methods  by  uncalled-for  legis- 
lative interference.     We  are  governed  too  much. 

Eventually,  no  doubt,  the  more  speculative  of  the  recent  amalgama- 
tions will  disappear.  In  business  enterprises  success  or  failure  is  largely 
a  matter  of  management,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  person  at 
the  helm.  Theoretically,  the  best  man  in  the  service  of  the  various 
consolidating  interests  should  be  accepted  to  manage  the  combined  prop- 
erties: it  is  doubtful  whether  this  has  always  been  done.  The  new 
conditions  require  the  employment  of  the  most  inflexible  conservatism ; 
but  aggressive  business  men  are  more  likely  to  come  to  the  front  than 
those  who  are  cautious  in  their  methods.  Not  infrequently  a  pyrotech- 
nical  career  goes  out  in  smoke. 

A  just  complaint  against  the  new  methods  is  made  on  accoimt  of 
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the  exclusion  from  activity  of  many  competent  and  level-headed  men, 
who  have  judiciously  managed  small  concerns  and  who  now  find  them- 
selves out  of  employment.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  economies 
in  management  expenses  which  are  obtainable  through  the  joint  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  properties  previously  distinct.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  public  whereby  the  smallest  investor 
may  become  a  partner  in  large  concerns,  by  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
corporation  owning  the  consolidated  enterprise.  Instead  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  or  of  a 
firm  controlling  an  important  business,  we  now  find  a  corporation  of 
much  greater  capital  controlling  several  such  concerns  combined  in  a 
single  title.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  result  of  the  formation  of  these 
new  corporations  is  often  a  dissipation  among  many  persons  of  owner- 
ship that  was  before  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

A  surprise  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of 
labor  organizations  toward  what  are  now  called  trusts.  It  is  apparently 
assumed  that  laboring-men  are  naturally  hostile  to  such  corporations 
and  that  political  parties  can  safely  rely  upon  securing  votes  by  antag- 
onizing trusts ;  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  found  that  the  more  sagacious 
leaders  of  labor  do  not  so  view  the  matter.  On  the  contrary,  they  per- 
ceive that  these  trusts  furnish  steady  employment  at  good  wages,  and 
are  more  to  be  relied  upon  by  their  employees  than  would  be  a  diver- 
sity of  more  independent  but  weaker  employers.  Moreover,  labor  unions 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  producers — workmen  as  well  as 
managements — are  alike  interested  in  reaping  the  best  results  from  the 
product  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  laborers'  share  is  more  likely  to  be 
maintained,  and  even  increased,  if  prices  are  reasonable  than  if  prices  are 
unduly  reduced  by  competition. 

Another  side-issue  growing  out  of  the  formation  of  multitudinous 
trusts  is  their  effect  in  respect  to  discriminations  in  railway  rates.  The 
suppression  of  every  unjust  discrimination  of  this  character  has  long 
and  properly  been  regarded  as  the  most  important  desideratum  con- 
nected with  railway  management ;  and  the  greatest  difticulty  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  this  at  the  present  time  arises  from  the  power 
possessed  by  large  shippers  to  make  or  mar  the  prosperity  of  railway 
lines,  through  the  diversion  of  their  traffic  and  through  the  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  this  power,  in  order  to  obtain  illegitimate  concessions  and 
unreasonable  advantages  in  the  shipment  of  their  goods.  Every  trust 
which  is  organized  increases  this  difficulty  by  enlarging  the  volume  of 
traffic  controllable  by  a  single  authority.     It  has  become  a  frequent 
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statement  that  the  trusts  have  the  railroads  by  the  throat;  and  neither 
the  fact  nor  its  importance  can  be  denied.  Yet  even  this  difficulty 
may  in  time  be  surmounted.  It  might  be  accomplished  by  legalizing 
that  class  of  contracts  between  carriers  which  assures  to  each  a  reason- 
able share  of  competitive  traffic  or  of  the  earnings  therefrom ;  in  other 
words,  by  authorizing  pooling  contracts,  which  would  put  the  carriers 
on  an  equality  with  the  trusts,  so  far  as  such  organizations  might  be 
established  applicable  to  traffic  in  dispute.  Moreover,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  last  above  noted,  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Enlightened  self-interest  will  in  the  end  materially 
ameliorate  this  trouble.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  railroad  men 
that  a  certain  very  prominent  trust  accepts  no  rebates,  and  insists  that 
the  established  rates  be  maintained  without  deviation  either  in  favor  of 
itself  or  of  any  other  shipper.  Its  belief  apparently  is  that  it  needs  no 
better  competitive  field  than  the  one  which  is  offered  under  an  absolute 
equality  of  railway  rates ;  that  facilities  and  economies  give  it  all  the 
advantage  needed,  provided  only  that  no  other  shipper  receives  better 
rates  than  itself.  This  is  sound  logic  and  good  sense.  In  time,  other 
trusts  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  this  position,  and,  instead  of  demand- 
ing favors  for  themselves,  will  insist  that  no  favors  be  granted  to  their 
competitors.  No  trust  has  yet  been  formed  which  absolutely  controls 
the  competitive  field  in  its  own  product,  except  where  protection  is 
given  by  letters  patent. 

This  subject  opens  many  other  new  lines  of  thought  and  conjecture, 
of  which  vspace  does  not  permit  mention.  The  leading  idea  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  formulate  is  this :  that  inconsiderate  legislation  re- 
specting trusts  has  induced  evils  far  worse  than  those  which  it  at- 
tempted to  remedy.  Aldage  F.  Walker. 
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The  business  combinations  known  as  "trusts,"  whose  increasing  pre- 
ponderancy  and  extraordinary  influence  in  the  United  States  have  for  a 
number  of  years  so  closely  engaged  the  attention  both  of  statesmen  and 
of  people,  are  not  new  phenomena  in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the 
combination  of  several  concerns  for  the  attainment  of  ends  to  which  the 
powers  of  the  individual  firms  are  inadequate,  is  so  natural  a  process  that 
its  early  adoption  in  matters  of  industry,  commerce,  and  transportation 
can  be  readily  understood.  A  hundred  years  ago  there  existed  in  Eng- 
land penal  ordinances  directed  against  unions  which,  like  our  modern 
trusts,  sought  to  fix  prices  or  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  certain  branches 
of  industry.  In  Austria  the  Penal  Code  of  1852  (some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  which  are  still  in  operation)  declared  industrial  combinations 
equally  punishable  with  labor  unions.  If,  therefore,  such  legal  measures 
were  so  early  instituted  against  trusts,  we  must  assume  that  the  latter 
were  not  only  actually  in  existence,  but  had  already  begun  to  exercise  an 
unfavorable  influence. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  Trust  movement  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  trusts  of 
the  magnitude  and  influence  of  those  now  so  numerous  in  the  United 
States  are  as  yet  rare  in  the  Old  World.  Far  more  frequently  do  we 
meet  with  industrial  combinations  of  small  or  moderate  dimensions ;  and 
the  formation  of  these  is  largely  a  necessity  by  reason  of  competition 
and  underselling,  which  are  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  injure  all 
parties  concerned. 

Occasionally  it  was  the  state  itself,  and  very  frequently  indeed  the 
cities,  which,  by  awarding  public  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder,  encour- 
aged an  unsound  system  of  underbidding,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Trust  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  this  custom  of  underbid- 
ding for  public  contracts  which  has  led  to  legal  enactments  against 
trusts,  as,  for  example,  in  Russia  and  Austria,  inasmuch  as  the  firm 
organization  of  these  combinations  is  calculated  to  counteract  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  contract  by  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  prices.  Thus  the 
legislative  opposition  to  trusts  is  by  no  means  always  prompted  by  ideal 
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considerations  for  the  public  weal :  more  frequently  it  proceeds  from  the 
fear  that  these  organizations  may  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
interests  of  the  administration. 

It  is  in  Germany,  however,  of  all  European  countries,  that  trusts 
have  spread  most  extensively  and  have  been  most  successful.  Whoever 
may  have  expected  to  find  England  in  this  leading  position  should  be 
reminded  that  the  German  states,  in  respect  to  the  tremendous  increase 
of  industry  and  the  extraordinary  growth  of  their  great  cities,  bear  the 
most  striking  resemblance  to  the  United  States,  and  furnish  the  most 
fruitful  soil  for  the  growth  of  industrial  combinations.  Germany  has 
earnestly  endeavored  to  open  up  to  industry  all  her  natural  resources 
and  to  utilize  every  outlet,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  and  her  efforts 
have  been  most  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  extension  of 
industry  in  many  departments  has  led  to  overproduction  and  to  that 
unsound  system  of  competition  which,  in  Germany  as  in  America,  has 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  creation  of  trusts. 

The  German  technical  journals  for  1897  enumerate  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  trusts,  of  which,  it  is  true,  only  a  few  would  correspond 
to  American  ideas,  but  all  of  which  demonstrate  a  capacity  for  wider 
combination  and  fuller  development.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
combinations  are  constantly  uniting  to  form  larger  units,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  financial  power  and  to  enlarge  their  circles  of  influence,  the 
number  of  trusts  in  Germany  is  somewhat  diminishing.  At  the  same 
time,  the  former  loose  methods  of  a  reciprocal  policy  are  now  being  su- 
perseded by  a  rigid  organization,  the  provisions  of  which  may  not  be  so 
easily  broken  through  caprice  or  from  any  motive  of  self-interest  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  members.  Thus,  a  species  of  private  monopoly — 
the  genuine  trust — is  gradually  becoming  more  common  in  Germany ; 
and  here  and  there  organizations  are  springing  up,  which,  on  account 
of  the  power  they  exert,  may  become  a  menace  to  the  public  weal  and 
may  well  arouse  the  interest  of  our  people  and  legislators. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  trusts  are  most  powerful  in  those  depart- 
ments where  they  are  few  in  number,  and  that  wherever  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  combinations  exist  they  are  usually  of  local  rather  than  of 
general  importance.  Of  the  latter  nature  are  the  corporate  enterprises 
in  such  trades  as  brick,  stone,  plaster  of  Paris,  glass,  mortar,  etc.  There 
are  about  forty  organizations  in  these  departments  of  industry  to-day, 
most  of  them  of  a  local  character,  and  designed  for  particular  provinces 
or  cities.  Of  these  trusts — in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word — it  may  be 
said  that,  by  hindering  unlimited  underbidding,  they  have  proved  an 
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actual  blessing  to  the  trades  concerned,  without  becoming  a  menace  to 
the  public  welfare. 

A  stronger  tendency  toward  large  and  comprehensive  organizations 
is  noticeable  in  those  branches  of  industry  which,  dealing  with  natural 
products,  are  confined  to  a  certain  locality,  and  are  consequently  in  no 
danger  of  competition.  Thus,  our  chemical  factories  and  our  iron-roll- 
ing-mills are  in  a  high  degree  subject  to  the  formation  of  trusts ;  and 
certain  branches  of  these  industries  already  constitute  a  sort  of  monopoly 
in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Austria. 

As  regards  great  industrial  combinations,  the  most  striking  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  German  coal  industry ;  the  most  prominent  organ- 
ization in  this  department  being  the  Eheinisch-Westfalische  Kohlen- 
syndikat,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine 
trust,  exercising  within  its  sphere  of  activity  almost  unlimited  power. 
Like  the  American  Standard  Oil  Company,  it  directly  controls  the  sales, 
leaving  the  matter  of  production  entirely  to  the  separate  companies. 
Under  the  innocent  title  of  "eines  Vereins  zum  Ankauf  und  Verkauf 
von  Kohlen  "  (a  society  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  coal),  this  trust 
has,  for  the  past  five  years,  completely  controlled  the  West  German  coal 
industry,  and  dictated  prices. 

The  German  and  Austrian  rolling-mill  unions,  the  trusts  of  the 
chemical  industries,  as  well  as  the  most  important  French  trusts, — the 
latter  embracing  more  particularly  the  iron,  petroleum,  and  sugar  indus- 
tries,— have  all  adopted  this  method  of  selling  conjointly  by  means  of  a 
central  bureau,  in  order  to  dictate  prices  and  to  deprive  the  individual 
members  of  every  vestige  of  independence.  No  member  of  such  a  trust 
has  a  right  to  take  or  to  fill  an  order,  whether  at  wholesale  or  at  retail. 
Each  order  must  be  referred  to  the  central  bureau,  which  then  assigns 
it  to  the  separate  factories  according  to  their  location  or  their  facilities. 
All  accounts  must  likewise  pass  through  the  central  bureau. 

It  is  undeniable  that  an  equitable  division  of  production  among  the 
various  members  of  a  trust  may  in  this  way  be  best  secured.  It  is, 
however,  almost  impossible  for  non-members  of  the  organization  to  fight 
against  such  overwhelming  odds;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  public  is 
completely  debarred  from  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  individual 
firms,  however  great  the  excellence  of  their  particular  products  may  be. 

The  activity  and  extension  of  trusts  in  Germany  has  not  yet  led  to 
serious  apprehensions  or  open  hatred  on  the  part  of  large  portions  of 
the  population  such  as  now  appear  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though aiming  primarily  at  the  establishment  of  better  prices,  German 
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trusts  cannot  be  accused  of  the  exploitation  of  the  public  at  large  or  of 
the  working-classes. 

As  regards  the  establishment  of  prices,  also,  the  trusts  have  hith- 
erto displayed  a  wise  moderation.  Their  further  development,  therefore, 
although  subjected  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  public  and  the  legisla- 
ture, has  not  yet  given  cause  for  legal  interference.  Indeed,  the  legal 
weapons  for  such  a  procedure  do  not  yet  exist. 

Moreover,  the  enactment  of  laws  against  these  industrial  combina- 
tions would,  in  Germany,  be  attended  w^ith  serious  difficulties,  inasmuch 
as  several  states — more  particularly  Prussia — are  directly  interested  in 
these  organizations.  The  German  Kalisyndikat  (Potash  Trust),  for  in- 
stance, controls,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  private  mining  interests, 
the  fiscal  quarries  of  Prussia  and  Anhalt ;  and  various  measures  devised 
by  this  trust  and  condemned  by  public  opinion — I  refer  particularly  to 
the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  foreign  competition  through  underbidding — 
have  been  endorsed,  not  only  by  private,  but  by  the  state  syndicates  as 
well. 

In  Austria  and  Hungary  trusts  have  not  yet  extended  so  rapidly. 
Nevertheless,  on  various  occasions  several  of  them  have  given  rise  to 
such  unfavorable  comment  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  legislative 
restriction  of  the  movement  is  to-day  much  more  pronounced  in  the 
Austrian  than  in  the  German  Parliament.  The  Austrian  Sugar  Trust, 
which,  after  a  brief  existence,  was  dissolved  because  of  disunion  among 
its  members,  and  which,  like  its  German  namesake,  never  again  attained 
to  prominence,  created  much  unfavorable  comment  by  reason  of  the  high 
rates  which  it  imposed. 

Again,  a  number  of  these  trusts,  more  particularly  those  in  the 
iron  industry,  have  been  severely  censured  because  of  their  attitude 
toward  working-men.  In  several  cases  also,  international  alliances  be- 
tween German  and  Austrian  trusts  have  been  formed  in  order  to  establish 
one  boundary-line  for  both  countries,  so  as  to  prevent  any  interference 
with  trust  prices  through  imports  from  other  countries. 

Both  in  Germany  and  in  Austria  trusts  have  been  organized,  not 
only  in  the  domain  of  production,  but  in  that  of  transportation  also. 
The  railroad  lines,  it  is  true,  by  coming  under  Government  control,  have 
become  monopolized  and  have  been  withdrawn  from  private  ownership. 
As  regards  water  transportation,  both  inland  and  transoceanic,  how- 
ever, several  very  extensive  enterprises  have  recently  been  formed;  and 
these,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  brought  about  a  disproportionate  low- 
ering of  freight  rates,  and  have  mostly  led  to  a  raising  of  tariffs.     A 
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similar  union  has  been  formed  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  lines  carrying 
the  transalpine  trade  between  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy; 
and  this  union  also  aims  at  the  abrogation  of  the  injurious  warfare  of 
competition  and  at  the  equitable  distribution  of  traffic  along  the  several 
lines. 

As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  notwith- 
standing her  great  industrial  activity  and  a  competitive  warfare  not  less 
pronounced  than  that  of  other  states,  the  Trust  system  has  as  yet  found 
but  tardy  acceptance  in  that  country.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  thorough  application  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  largest  trusts  are  powerless  unless  their  inter- 
ests are  secured  by  a  protective  tariff  excluding  from  the  home  market 
the  products  of  foreign  countries. 

Furthermore,  we  should  remember  that  in  England  the  principle  of 
individual  freedom  is  regarded  as  inviolable.  There,  it  still  obtains 
more  widely  than  in  most  other  countries;  and  the  majority  of  British 
merchants  consider  the  principle  involved  in  the  formation  of  trusts  as 
a  serious  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  Therefore,  such  en- 
terprises— more  particularly  when  they  aim  at  the  raising  of  prices  and 
the  suppression  of  foreign  competition — are  subjected  in  advance  to 
the  most  unfavorable  criticism. 

Attempts  have  already  been  made  toward  the  consolidation  of  entire 
branches  of  industry,  of  which  coal-mining,  sugar-manufacturing,  and 
the  automobile  may  serve  as  examples.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  cases  would  rapidly  multiply,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  a 
moderate  tariff  in  lieu  of  the  present  Free  Trade  system, — a  change  now 
strongly  agitated  in  England. 

France  is  a  country  in  which  the  Trust  system  has  long  flourished 
and  assumed  extensive  proportions.  In  the  iron  trade,  great  trust  com- 
panies— local  in  their  character,  it  is  true — have  existed  for  the  last 
twenty  years;  and  the  most  powerful  of  these,  like  those  of  Germany, 
limit  their  activity  to  the  establishment  of  sales-depots.  The  chemical 
industry  of  France,  like  that  of  Germany,  is  now  controlled  almost  ex- 
clusively by  combinations ;  and  this  is  true  of  several  other  lines  which, 
in  most  other  European  countries,  have  as  yet  either  successfully  with- 
stood the  formation  of  trusts,  or  in  which  the  trusts  have  dissolved  owing 
to  disagreement  among  the  members.  The  bottle-glass  and  sugar-refin- 
ing industries  may  serve  as  examples.  Several  international  trusts,  such 
as  the  Zinc  Trust,  also  have  their  headquarters  at  Paris. 

Belgium,  like  France,  is  interested  in  most  of  the  international  trusts; 
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and  there,  as  in  France,  the  Trust  system  has  been  successful  largely 
in  those  enterprises  which,  in  other  industrial  countries,  have  hitherto 
maintained  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  the  Trust. 

As  the  industrial  development  of  the  southern  European  states  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  as  there  are  comparatively  few  indi- 
cations of  trusts  in  the  small  states  of  the  North, — except  perhaps  a 
few  successful  ones  in  Denmark, — it  only  remains  for  us  to  glance  at 
Eussia. 

The  advance  of  this  powerful  nation  to  an  industrial  position  com- 
mensurate with  its  political  importance  has  been  achieved  only  within 
the  last  few  decades.  Yet,  simultaneously  with  this  advance,  we  may 
perceive  the  growth  of  the  same  evils  observable  elsewhere  under  simi- 
lar conditions;  namely,  a  powerful  and  poorly  organized  industry, 
overproduction,  strikes,  and,  following  in  the  train  of  these,  trust  com- 
binations. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russian  courts,  like  those  of  many  other  coun- 
tries, do  not  recognize  the  f orma-tion  of  trusts  as  legal ;  and  in  many 
instances  vigorous  proceedings  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes 
have  been  instituted  against  the  smaller  corporations, — more  particularly 
against  those  organized  by  jobbers  for  the  purpose  of  the  uniform  rais- 
ing of  prices.  But  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  small  thieves  frequently 
are  hanged  in  order  that  the  greater  ones  may  escape ;  and  the  powerful 
trust  combinations  in  iron,  brandy,  sugar,  and  petroleum  have  appar- 
ently never  encountered  the  slightest  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  these  corporations  have 
been  organized  under  the  protection  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

When,  in  1885,  the  sugar  industry,  in  consequence  of  overproduc- 
tion, had  been  brought  almost  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  large  and  influ- 
ential manufacturers  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Government  to  fix  the 
annual  legal  output  of  the  raw  material ;  whereupon  it  became  an  easy 
matter  to  apportion  the  quantity  to  be  produced  among  the  great  facto- 
ries, and  thereby  to  close  the  smaller  ones.  A  few  years  later  the  prices 
of  Russian  sugar  had,  in  consequence  of  this  trust,  advanced  so  far  be- 
yond the  prices  prevailing  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  in  1892  and 
1893  the  Russian  Government,  in  order  to  guard  against  so  great  an  in- 
juiy  to  the  public,  deemed  it  advisable  to  purchase  about  2,000,000 
poods  of  sugar  abroad.  This  was  sold,  on  account  of  the  Government, 
to  the  Russian  people,  the  Government  realizing  a  net  profit  of  3,250,- 
000  rubles  by  the  transaction.  The  favorable  provisions  guaranteed  to 
18 
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the  Sugar  Trust  regarding  production  and  importation  were,  however, 
left  unchanged. 

With  the  aid  of  the  secret  cooperation  of  the  Eussian  Government 
the  Oil  Trust  in  Baku  was  established  several  years  ago,  with  the  object 
either  of  combating  the  influence  of  the  American  Oil  Trust  or  of  com- 
bining with  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  advantage. 

In  respect  to  the  economic  value  of  trusts  in  Europe,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  influence  exerted  by  them,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  is,  in  its 
essential  features,  similar  to  that  exerted  by  the  trusts  of  America.  This 
statement,  however,  must  be  qualified  to  the  extent  that  in  Europe  the 
unpleasant  features  of  trusts  have  not  yet  become  so  sharply  accen- 
tuated as  in  the  United  States,  where  they  have  recently  given  rise  to 
violent  agitation  against  these  corporations. 

Most  of  the  protests  against  European  trusts  have  emanated,  not 
from  the  people  whose  interests  were  made  to  suffer  from  the  increase  in 
prices,  but  from  those  competitors  which  the  trusts  have  endeavored  to 
oppose  and  to  crush.  This  is  noticeable  wherever  the  Trust  system  is 
still  in  its  infancy ;  for  the  indiscriminate  suppression  of  non-organized 
competition  is  always  regarded  as  the  primary  task  of  a  newly  established 
trust.  Only  when  this  is  accomplished  can  the  corporation  proceed 
without  interference  to  dictate  prices  successfully,  and  to  institute  oper- 
ations which  have  been  stigmatized  so  frequently  in  America,  and  occa- 
sionally also  in  Europe,  as  exploitations  of  the  public. 

This  economic  war  which  precedes  the  full  exercise  of  power  by 
trusts  is,  like  every  other  war,  full  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  suffer- 
ing. But  the  first  effort  has  yet  to  be  made  to  mitigate  or  to  abolish 
this  warfare ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  legal  measures  in  this  direction 
belonged  to  the  most  difficult  tasks — aye,  to  the  impossibilities — of  pol- 
itics. 

The  most  powerful  weapon  employed  by  trusts  against  their  com- 
petitors is  underbidding, — the  same  weapon  always  employed  by  great 
corporations  controlling  the  means  of  production  against  their  less  poAv- 
erful  rivals.  To  place  legal  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  this  weapon 
would  be  to  cripple  forever  the  freedom  of  industry  and  trade.  Even 
those  trusts  in  which  governments  are  interested  have  not  been  able  to 
dispense  with  this  method  of  suppressing  new  organizations  not  associ- 
ated with  trusts.  If  we  regard  the  Trust  enterprise  as  an  inevitable, 
and  in  time  to  come  a  universal,  economic  institution,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  as  an  unavoidable  necessity  the  destruction  of  older  and 
less  perfect  economic  organizations ;  and  our  main  object  should  then 
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be  to  see  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  weaker  members,  the  process  of  transi- 
tion be  consummated  as  gently  as  possible. 

Another  objection  very  frequently  urged  against  American  trusts  is, 
that,  in  order  to  diminish  production,  they  close  their  factories, — not 
impelled  thereto  from  necessity,  but  merely  from  a  desire  for  greater 
profits, — thus  rendering  thousands  of  working-men  breadless.  This 
objection,  also,  becomes  more  or  less  invalid  when  applied  to  European 
trusts.  None  of  the  latter  is  powerful  enough  to  exercise  unlimited  ju- 
risdiction regarding  dictation  of  prices  for  extensive  districts ;  and  under 
these  conditions  it  is  still  possible  to  repair  the  damage  resulting  from 
any  considerable  limitation  of  production. 

It  is  true  that  complaints  regarding  the  coercion  of  working-men  by 
trusts  are  occasionally  heard  in  Europe  also.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  these  complaints  are  always  justifiable.  The 
powerful  labor  organizations,  strikes,  and  the  desire  of  the  working-men 
in  various  ways  to  impose  their  will  upon  their  employers,  have  induced 
the  latter  to  form  similar  organizations  among  themselves  in  order  that 
they  may  maintain  their  independence. 

In  an  impartial  criticism  of  trusts  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  after 
discussing  the  evils  attendant  upon  them,  to  refer  also  to  the  benefits 
which  they  have  conferred  upon  our  entire  economic  system.  It  cannot 
be  said,  even  of  the  most  powerful  trusts,  that  they  have  secured  all  the 
economic  advantages  which  we  were  led  to  expect  from  their  organiza- 
tion. They  have  not  abolished  overproduction  and  industrial  crises ; 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  this 
direction.  Nearly  all  trusts  that  actually  exercise  complete  or  partial 
control  over  the  production  in  a  certain  district — in  other  w^ords,  all 
those  which  have  vanquished  outside  competition  and  have,  by  favora- 
ble tariff  laws,  guarded  against  the  danger  of  importations — have,  as  a 
rule,  soon  succeeded  in  establishing  a  more  favorable  relation  between 
production  and  consumption  than  is  usually  found  amid  conditions  of 
unlimited  competition  and  unrestricted  production.  Even  an  experience 
of  a  very  few  years,  such  as  that  possessed  by  the  Eheinisch-West- 
falische  Kohlensyndikat,  for  example,  will  enable  the  officers  of  a  trust 
to  make  a  fairly  accurate  prediction  as  to  the  prices  and  the  output  for 
the  coming  5^ ear;  in  this  way  guarding  the  interests  of  the  members 
against  the  dangers  of  overproduction,  underbidding,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  surplus  unsalable  material. 

Incomparably  greater,  however,  are  the  advantages  secured  by  the 
Trust  system  with  regard  to  improved  labor  processes  and  the  lowering 
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of  prices.  Equipped  with  the  best  machinery  and  adopting  the  latest 
methods;  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  a  vast  corporate  system  in 
its  most  perfect  form ;  controlling  the  cheapest  raw  material ;  and — not 
the  least  important  consideration — released  from  the  expense  of  adver- 
tising (an  expense  inseparable  from  free  competition),  a  trust  becomes 
enabled  to  operate  at  a  cost  of  production  far  lower  than  would  be  pos- 
sible in  the  case  of  any  individual  enterprise.  Instead  of  entirely  clos- 
ing certain  factories,  there  is  to-day  a  general  tendency  among  European 
trusts  toward  a  perfect  distribution  of  production,  each  factory  turning 
out  one  particular  product  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Herein 
largely  lies  the  secret  of  the  great  financial  successes  of  the  trusts. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  here  said  in  favor  of  trusts,  it 
is  undeniable  that  they  are  fraught  with  many  dangers  to  the  common 
weal,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  greed  and  avarice,  might  become 
very  serious.  Such  symptoms  have  been  observed  in  Europe;  and  they 
have  already  led  to  a  very  careful  examination,  on  the  part  of  our  politi- 
cal economists,  of  all  such  laws  as  may  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
existence  or  the  activity  of  these  combinations. 

The  Penal  Code  of  the  German  Empire  contains  no  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  trusts.  Even  if  such  laws  should  exist,  the  participation  of 
certain  German  states  in  the  above-mentioned  trusts  would  be  difficult 
to  justify.  The  deliberations* on  this  question  at  last  year's  session  of 
the  Eeichstag  showed  that  the  German  Government  was  not  disposed 
to  go  further  in  the  matter  than  quietly  to  observe  the  further  extension 
of  the  trusts  and  their  influence. 

In  the  Austrian  Penal  Code  for  1852  industrial  combinations  were 
declared  punishable.  The  provisions  of  this  law,  however,  were  an- 
nulled by  the  Koalitionsgesetz  of  1870.  Only  such  combinations  are 
now  regarded  as  punishable  which  aim  at  intimidation  or  coercion ;  yet 
this  ordinance  is  so  general  in  its  character  that  it  may  be  easily  evaded 
by  any  trust  desirous  of  crushing  its  unorganized  competitors. 

The  civil  law  of  Austria  contains  yet  another  obstacle  to  the  devel- 
opment of  trusts;  namely,  that  all  agreements  or  contracts  formed  by 
industrialists  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  goods,  or  injuriously 
affecting  the  interests  of  working-men,  are  declared  null  and  void.  But 
this  ordinance  has  never  prevented  the  formation  of  a  trust,  nor  hin- 
dered the  abuse  of  its  authority. 

Trusts  avoid  any  appeal  to  the  law  in  support  of  the  validity  of  their 
contracts.  Without  invoking  the  law,  they  seek,  by  demanding  secur- 
ity, to  bind  the  members  to  their  agreement;  and  even  in  cases  of  un- 
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faithfulness  on  the  part  of  members,  a  trust  prefers  rather  to  endure 
losses  than  to  resort  to  legal  measures. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  now  considered  timely  in  Austria 
and  Hungary — where  the  fear  of  excesses  on  the  part  of  trusts  has 
recently  found  loud  expression  both  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament — to 
institute  rigorous  measures  against  these  corporations.  A  Bill  to  this 
effect  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Austrian  Diet.  This  Bill  advocates 
state  jurisdiction  over  trusts,  and  aims  at  the  prevention  of  those  which 
may  restrict  the  sale  of  goods  upon  which  indirect  duties  are  levied  by 
the  state  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  The  Hungarian  Government  is  now 
occupied  with  similar  measures  against  trusts. 

Although  these  states  are  somewhat  vain  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  first  in  Europe  to  make  an  advance  toward  a  legal  regulation  of 
trusts,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  have  been  actuated  not  so  much 
by  a  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare  as  by  the  fear  of  a  diminution  of 
the  public  revenues. 

The  other  countries  of  Europe  have  as  yet  done  little  or  nothing  to 
define  the  judicial  status  of  trusts.  In  England  there  are  no  penal  ordi- 
nances against  them ;  and  the  civil  law  confines  itself  to  declaring  their 
contracts  null  and  void,  whenever  the  latter  conflict  with  the  freedom 
of  traffic  or  trade.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  would  only  be  necessary 
in  those  instances  where  a  certain  branch  of  industry  had  become  com- 
pletely monopolized  by  a  trust ;  and  matters  have  not  yet  gone  thus  far 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 

That  the  shareholders  of  a  trust  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  law 
in  France  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  even  the  members  of  the  notori- 
ous "  Copper  Eing  "  were  declared  innocent  by  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Of  Russia,  finally,  whose  position  in  the  matter  has  already  been 
amply  discussed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
elevate  the  country  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  an  industrial  status  equal 
to  that  of  her  neighbors  now  takes  such  precedence  over  all  other  con- 
siderations that  a  trust  able  to  subserve  this  purpose  would  be  likely  to 
meet  with  assistance,  rather  than  resistance,  from  the  Government. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  systematic  judicial  procedure  on  the 
part  of  European  countries  against  trusts  is  still  very  remote.  Nor  have 
the  latter  as  yet  attained  sufficient  power  to  justify  rapid  and  energetic 
measures.  For  some  time  to  come  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  a  close 
observation  of  this  great  movement;  and  in  the  meantime  we  in  Ger- 
many shall  have  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  experiences  of  the 
United  States.  Wilhelm  Berdrow. 


THE   PEOBLEM    OF    POLICE    ADMINISTEATION. 

The  police  forces  of  New  York  and  other  American  cities  have  for 
years  past  been  accused  of  corruption,  inefficiency,  and  neglect  of  duty. 
In  New  York  in  1894  the  truth  of  the  accusation  was  publicly  demon- 
strated ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands — with  boast- 
ing by  some  and  with  deprecation  by  others — that  the  city  is  "wide 
open. " 

Such  a  condition  may  result  from  corruption  (that  is,  from  an  offi- 
cial partnership  with  crime)  or  from  neglect  (that  is,  from  a  mere  failure 
to  enforce  the  law)  or  from  inefficiency  (that  is,  a  lack  of  ability).  In 
New  York  it  has  never  been  charged  that  the  police  force  lacks  ability ; 
but  obviously  such  a  lack  exists  in  many  of  the  suburban  districts  of 
Long  Island,  Westchester  County,  and  New  Jersey,  where  highwaymen 
and  burglars  sometimes  operate  so  boldly  and  successfully  as  to  compel 
the  citizens  to  organize  vigilance  committees  and  patrols.  For  many 
months  robberies,  burglaries,  and  assaults  have  been  common  in  New 
York ;  and  the  news  from  the  surrounding  districts  indicates  that  metro- 
politan criminals  have  been  visiting  the  country.  In  one  case,  we  see 
conditions  of  lawlessness  existing  in  juxtaposition  with  a  large,  able, 
and  well-paid  police  force :  in  the  other,  their  existence  is  due  to  inade- 
quate police  protection.  It  is  stated  that  within  fifty  miles  of  New 
York  there  are  communities  where  acts  of  lawlessness  are  not  punished 
because  the  local  police  officers  are  such  only  in  name,  lacking  both 
courage  and  the  instinct  of  law  enforcement.  These  police  conditions 
are  a  surprise  and  a  mystery  to  Europeans.  Such  abuse  of  power  and 
neglect  of  duty  as  are  common  with  us  are  unknown  to  them. 

Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  reform  the  police  administration 
in  different  cities,  especially  in  New  York,  and  these  efforts  have  been 
successful  in  improving  conditions  and  in  creating  healthy  public  sen- 
timent; but  improvements  in  political  control  have  always  suffered 
relapse.  A  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  way  of  permanent  police  reform 
in  New  York  city  lies  in  the  character  of  the  dominant  political  organ- 
ization. In  no  other  great  city — possibly  excepting  Chicago — are  the 
political  principles  of  the  dominant  faction  so  selfish ;   and  it  is  no  sur- 
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prise  when  a  Tammany  administration  undoes  the  police  reforms  of  a 
previous  administration. 

The  revelations  of  police  depravity  in  New  York  city  in  1894, 
which  shocked  the  world,  shamed  the  State  of  New  York;  but  she  re- 
frained from  radical  interference  then,  as  she  does  now,  on  the  plea  of 
allowing  "Home  Eule."  Tammany,  noting  the  tenderness  of  the  public 
conscience  for  that  great  principle,  and  the  fondness  of  reformers  for  it, 
has  never  ceased  to  clamor  for  its  application,  while  making  home  in- 
decent, uncomfortable,  arid  unsafe.  Let  us  concede  the  beauty  and  the 
beneficence  of  Home  Eule,  and  the  unwisdom  of  continual  meddling  by 
the  State  with  the  ordinary  domestic  affairs  of  communities ;  let  us  ad- 
mit, for  example,  that  a  community  should  have  freedom  in  such  a  matter 
as  the  expenditure  of  its  money  for  public  improvements ; — still,  are  there 
not  some  functions  of  government  that  must  not  be  entirely  surrendered 
to  localities,  but  must  be  retained  by  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  all  its 
members  and  for  its  safety  and  good  name? 

Many  of  the  functions  which  slipped  from  the  State,  as  urban  popu- 
lations increased,  have  been  resumed  by  common  consent  for  the  welfare 
of  all ;  and  the  State  now  guards  many  of  the  common  interests  of  its 
citizens,  for  which  purpose  it  invades,  not  only  local  governments,  but 
private  business  affecting  public  interests.  This  guardianship  is  exer- 
cised through  superintendents,  commissioners,  and  boards.  Let  us  notice 
some  of  the  instances. 

A  superintendent  of  banks  and  a  superintendent  of  insurance  protect 
the  people's  financial  interests  represented  in  the  moneyed  institutions. 
The  superintendent  of  banks  has  charge  of  all  the  banks,  bankers,  trust 
companies,  building  and  loan  associations,  mortgage,  loan,  and  invest- 
ment corporations,  and  safe-deposit  companies  in  the  State.  Their  busi- 
ness is  closely  restricted  by  the  law ;  the  superintendent  may  visit  and 
examine  them  at  his  will  and  at  their  expense ;  and  they  all  need  his 
license  to  do  business.  When  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  capital  has 
been  impaired,  he  may  require  it  to  be  made  good ;  stockholders  failing 
to  pay  their  assessment  for  that  purpose  may  be  sold  out;  and  banks 
failing  to  comply  with  the  order  may  be  closed  for  insolvency.  If  he  has 
reason  to  conclude  that  a  banking  business  is  in  an  unsafe  or  insecure 
condition,  he  may  seize  and  close  it,  and  proceed  against  it  for  insol- 
vency. No  trust  company  can  be  started  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is 
expedient  and  desirable  to  establish  it.  The  fire,  life,  accident,  marine, 
title  guaranty  and  credit,  fraternal,  animal,  and  cooperative  insurance 
business  is  watched  by  the  superintendent  of  insurance,  who  acts  under 
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an  elaborate  law  that  minutely  controls  it,  and  provides  for  examina- 
tions, permits,  etc.  The  resources  of  the  business  thus  controlled  by- 
two  superintendents  amount  to  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  resources  is  located  in  New  York  city.  There 
is  no  outcry  against  this  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  State  in  financial 
matters. 

The  business  of  our  railroads  is  regulated  by  State  law,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  investigation  and  control  by  the  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners at  the  expense  of  the  companies.  The  liquor  business,  great  in 
volume  and  resources,  is  subject  to  the  State  excise  commissioner.  The 
sale  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  is  regulated  under  stringent  laws,  en- 
forced by  State  officers,  who  inspect  dairies,  factories,  farms  and  their 
products,  destroy  condemned  milk,  detain  and  kill  diseased  animals, 
bees,  and  fruit-trees,  and  quarantiiie  places  where  cattle  have  infectious 
diseases.  The  Factory  Law,  containing  provisions  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  operatives,  especially  of  children,  is  enforced  by  State  factory 
inspectors.  The  work  of  the  common  schools  is  systematized  and  uni- 
fied by  the  Consolidated  School  Law,  which  is  enforced  by  a  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction ;  and  the  colleges  are  subordinate  to  the 
State  university,  controlled  by  the  board  of  regents. 

Various  superintendents  and  inspectors  enforce  the  Domestic  Com- 
merce Law — as,  for  instance,  the  State  superintendent  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  director  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station  as  to 
commercial  fertilizers,  agents  of  the  comptroller  as  to  auctions,  and  the 
comptroller  in  the  matter  of  licensing  persons  to  peddle. 

Prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  charitable  institutions,  almshouses,  and 
all  other  eleemosynary  institutions  are  under  the  visitation  and  control 
of  various  State  boards  and  officers. 

The  practice  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  surgery,  phar- 
macy, and  accounting,  and  teaching,  peddling,  and  saloon-keeping  are 
subject  to  examination  and  licensing  by  State  officers ;  and  the  public 
service  of  the  localities  and  of  the  State  is  under  the  careful  regulation 
and  control  of  the  Civil  Service  commissioners. 

There  are  a  State  board  of  fisheries,  game,  and  forests,  with  its  fish 
and  game  protectors  and  foresters,  its  "  State  Oyster  Protector,"  and 
"Protector  of  the  Waters  of  the  Thousand  Islands,"  a  State  inspector  of 
gas-meters,  a  State  mining  inspector,  a  commissioner  of  statistics  of 
labor;  and  State  boards  of  commissioners,  pilots,  and  port  wardens,  having 
jurisdiction  of  New  York  harbor. 

The  State  board  of  health  is  one  of  the  notable  branches  of  the  State 
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government.  It  has  succeeded  in  its  purpose  of  unifying  the  work  of 
local  health  boards  and  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  public  health 
throughout  the  State.  The  board  and  the  system  are  worthy  of  special 
attention  in  our  consideration  of  the  Police  problem;  for  the  health 
department  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  police  department  that,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  president  of  the  police  department  is,  ex  officio,  a 
member  of  the  health  department.  The  establishment  of  the  State 
health  department  was  necessary;  and  its  maintenance  continues  to 
be  vitally  important  because  (1)  the  health  conditions  of  every  locality 
affect  the  entire  State,  (2)  the  local  health  boards  are  of  various  stand- 
ards of  ability  and  efficiency,  (3)  local  boards  are  apt  to  be  moved  by 
the  desires  and  the  interests  of  their  respective  localities  rather  than  by 
the  interests  of  the  State  (as  in  the  Barren  Island  nuisances),  (4)  the 
State  may  be  greatly  injured  by  the  laxity,  negligence,  or  corruption 
which  may  prevail  in  localities,  and,  more  than  all  these,  because  (5)  in 
a  great,  enlightened,  and  progressive  State  there  is  needed  for  the  good 
of  all  a  uniform,  wise,  and  energetic  public  health  policy,  coextensive 
with  the  territory  of  the  State. 

In  New  York  State  contagious  disease  can  find  no  place  where  it  is 
free  from  the  repressive  measures  of  the  health  board, — measures  the 
best  and  most  effective  that  can  be  devised  and  enforced.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Health  Law  that  "  the  State  board  of  health  shall  take 
cognizance  of  the  interests  of  health  and  life  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  of  all  matters  pertaining  thereto."  It  is  directed  to  make  inquiries 
in  respect  to  the  causes  of  disease,  especially  epidemics,  and  to  investi- 
gate the  sources  of  mortality,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  localities,  employ- 
ments, and  other  conditions  upon  the  public  health.  It  is  also  directed 
to  collect  and  preserve  such  information  relating  to  mortality,  disease, 
and  health  as  may  be  useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  or  may  con- 
tribute to  the  promotion  of  health  or  the  security  of  life  in  the  State. 
It  is  authorized  to  issue  subpoenas,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses,  and  to  compel  them  to  testify 
without  payment  of  any  fees.  It  may  reverse  or  modify  an  order, 
regulation,  by-law,  or  ordinance  of  a  local  board  of  health  concerning  a 
matter  which,  in  its  judgment,  affects  the  general  public  health.  For 
sanitary  purposes,  it  exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  State.  It  has  charge  of  a  State  system  of  registration 
of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  prevalent  diseases.  It  is  empowered 
to  recommend  forms  and  amendments  of  law  in  these  matters,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  enter  a  locality,  take  control  of  the  registration  there, 
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and  enforce  its  rules  and  regulations.  It  has  all  necessary  powers  to 
examine  into  nuisances  and  questions  affecting  the  security  of  life  and 
health  in  any  locality ;  and,  on  its  report  and  recommendation,  the  gov- 
ernor may  declare  matters  to  be  public  nuisances,  and  may  order  them 
to  be  changed,  abated,  or  removed,  the  expense  being  paid  by  the  munic- 
ipality where  the  nuisance  occurs.  In  any  locality  which  fails  to  es- 
tablish a  board  of  health  the  State  board  may  act  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality.  It  reports  annually  to  the  governor  the  vital  statistics 
and  the  sanitary  condition  and  prospects  of  the  entire  State.  By  con- 
sistent legislation,  the  work  of  the  local  boards  of  health  is  harmonized 
with  the  general  oversight  and  control  by  the  State  board  of  health; 
and  in  certain  localities  they  are  required  to  report  all  cases  of  small- 
pox, typhus  and  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  and  the  facts  relating  thereto. 

The  board  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  adulteration  of  food, 
drink,  and  medicine  in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  making  analyses,  promul- 
gating regulations,  prosecuting  for  violations  of  the  law,  and  in  some 
cases  destroying  articles  condemned  by  its  agents.  It  is  empowered  to 
avert  and  suppress  contagious  diseases  in  animals  throughout  the  State, 
and  may  destroy  cattle  and  horses  having  tuberculosis  or  glanders.  It 
has,  in  every  part  of  the  State,  jurisdiction  over  potable  waters  and  their 
sources,  to  protect  them  from  contamination,  and  for  this  purpose  has 
great  power  over  the  various  sewerage  systems;  being  authorized  to 
compel  municipalities  to  adopt  methods  of  disposing  of  their  sewage 
which  shall  not  endanger  health  in  other  communities  that  use  the  water. 
The  powers  of  the  quarantine  commissioners  and  of  the  health  officer 
of  the  port  of  New  York  (who  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  city  board 
of  health)  are  often  exercised,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  residents  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  for  the  general  good  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
In  the  system  of  Public  Health  Law  there  are  provisions  for  the  exami- 
nation and  licensing  of  physicians,  dentists,  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
pharmacists  in  all  the  localities  of  the  State. 

The  greater  the  State,  and  the  greater  its  urban  population,  the  more 
extensive  is  its  system  of  State  inspection,  oversight,  and  control. 

After  looking  over  the  many  revisions  and  codifications  of  law  in 
New  York  State,  under  such  titles  as  State,  Executive,  Legislative,  County, 
Town,  Municipal,  University,  Banking,  Insurance,  Corporation,  Agricul- 
tural, Public  Health,  Fisheries,  Insanity,  Poor,  State  Charities,  Election, 
Tax,  Indian,  Consolidated  School,  Condemnation,  Public  Officers,  High- 
way, Domestic  Corporation,  Military,  Liquor  Tax,  Domestic  Eelations, 
Benevolent  Orders,  Canal,  Transportation,  and  Civil  Service  laws,  and 
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after  noting  the  multitudinous  State  boards  and  officers  who  are  deputed 
to  carry  the  laws  into  effect  throughout  the  different  localities  in  the 
State,  we  look  into  that  division  of  the  State's  police  powers  which  in 
reason  we  should  most  expect  to  find  carefully  regulated,  to  wit,  police, 
and  in  Birdseye's  "Eevised  Laws  "  we  find  just  this  statement: 

"The  organization  and  regulation  of  the  police  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  this 
State  are  governed  by  special  statutes. " 

There  is  no  "Police  Law,"  nor  any  semblance  of  it;  and,  consequently, 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  State,  either  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
men,  the  organization  of  the  force,  or  the  spirit  of  law  enforcement. 

The  police  function  is  preeminently  a  State  function.  The  criminal 
law,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  police  to  enforce,  is  State  law;  the 
process  which  they  execute  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
State ;  and  the  offences  charged  in  complaints,  indictments,  and  warrants 
are  alleged  to  have  been  committed  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State.  If  there  be  a  necessity  for  a  uniformly  thorough,  honest,  and 
efficient  health  administration,  with  powers  reaching  into  every  corner 
of  the  State,  the  need  is  greater  for  uniformity,  efficiency,  and  honesty 
in  the  exercise  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  own  good  name, 
and  the  lives,  limbs,  peace,  and  property  of  all  its  citizens. 

When  this  suggestion  is  made,  the  answer  is,  "  Let  us  have  Home 
Eule  " ;  but  that,  in  its  fullest  measure,  would  give  us  a  mass  of  sepa- 
rated and  discordant  municipalities,  and  would  make  of  our  common- 
wealth a  mediaeval  state.  It  is  intolerable  that  in  the  State  of  New 
York  (as  in  many  other  States)  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  should 
be  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  which  there  is  practically  no  ordinary 
police  protection,  and  that  in  some  of  its  greatest  cities,  owing  to  cor- 
rupt, negligent,  inefficient,  or  purely  partisan  control,  there  should  be 
scandalous  mismanagement  of  well-equipped  and  expensive  police  forces, 
— mismanagement  so  notable  as  to  tarnish  the  record  of  the  State  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  require 
any  locality  to  be  healthy,  so  that  contagion  may  not  spread  and  the 
travelling  public  may  be  safe,  it  is  equally  its  duty  to  require  every 
locality  honestly  and  efficiently  to  enforce  the  State  laws,  so  that  moral 
contagion  shall  not  spread,  and  that  the  people  may  not  be  swindled, 
badgered,  robbed,  assaulted,  or  outraged. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  American  States,  with  their 
patchwork  of  police  administration,  and  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
with  their  uniform  and  systematized  police  machinery. 

Whether  we  should  have  a  State  police  force,  in  addition  to  our  local 
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constable  or  police  systems,  is  a  question  worthy  of  careful  thought. 
Our  militia  is  substantially  a  State  police  force,  though  not  on  constant 
duty  nor  under  continuous  and  regular  pay.  It  forms  a  second  line  of 
defence  to  the  property  and  interests  of  the  State,  and  at  times  has  ren- 
dered signal  service  in  protecting  life  and  property  when  threatened  by 
rioters.  The  latter  service,  however,  might  be  better  performed  (evoking 
less  resentment)  by  a  regular  State  police,  or  by  local  police  mobilized 
under  State  auspices. 

But,  whether  we  are  ready  for  a  State  police  or  not,  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  unify  our  police  system,  and  put  it  under  the  ob- 
servative  and  corrective  influence,  if  not  the  control,  of  a  regularly  es- 
tablished department  of  the  State  government;  and  this  can  be  done, 
without  seriously  invading  the  Home  Eule  idea,  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
plan  of  the  Public  Health  Law,  and  by  a  codification  of  rules  and  princi- 
ples having  general  application  to  police  forces  throughout  the  State. 

If  the  State  should  undertake,  by  a  properly  equipped  bureau,  the 
collection  of  criminal  statistics,  the  observation  of  criminal  conditions, 
the  regulation  and  unification  of  police  procedure,  the  examination  of 
law  enforcement  and  police  administration  in  localities,  and  the  sum- 
mary removal  of  incompetent  and  unfaithful  police  heads,  leaving  the 
localities  to  replace  them, — this  work  being  done  by  investigation,  con- 
ducted privately  or  publicly  at  discretion,  with  an  efficient  subpoena  and 
a  direct  contempt  power, — no  corrupt  police  department  could  stand ; 
and  every  flagging,  negligent,  and  inefficient  department  would  certainly 
be  brought  up  to  its  highest  power. 

The  course  advocated  is  to  enact  and  enforce  such  a  law,  and,  if  that 
should  not  prove  to  be  all  that  is  desired,  to  supplement  it  by  creating 
a  small  but  carefully  selected  State  police  force,  subordinate  to  the 
State  bureau,  and  having  power  to  go  into  every  locality  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  and  the  prosecution  of  derelict  local  police  officials. 

There  is  nothing  against  this  plan,  either  in  principle  or  in  its  prac- 
ticability. The  State  has  already  done  as  much  in  many  other  direc- 
tions (even  district  attorneys  and  judges,  though  elected  locally,  may  be 
removed  by  State  functionaries) ;  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  those 
who  are  directly  or  politically  benefited  by  local  police  corruption  and 
negligence  will  find  many  objections  to  it.  Feank  Moss. 
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As  far  as  race  and  genius  are  concerned,  America's  mantle  may  be 
likened  to  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors.  The  hues,  moreover,  do  not 
melt  into  each  other  very  readily.  Despite  the  subtle  action  of  a  new 
climate  on  physiological  tendencies,  the  influence  of  new  associations 
upon  character,  and  the  reaction  of  character  upon  physical  traits,  racial 
ear-marks  are  tolerably  well  preserved,  especially  in  regions  wherein 
there  has  been  any  considerable  settlement  of  immigrants  from  the  same 
country.  While  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency  toward  a  distinctive 
set  of  national  types,  representative  of  the  East  and  the  South  especially, 
the  experienced  ethnologist,  or  even  the  layman  who  has  travelled  con- 
siderably or  has  had  much  contact  with  other  peoples,  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  from  what  stock  the  average  native  American 
has  sprung.  Constant  infusion  of  new  blood  from  the  countries  which 
supplied  the  pioneers  retards  the  progress  of  general  amalgamation. 

The  Celtic  races  are  observed  to  be  the  most  readily  assimilable  as 
colonists ;  and  for  this  reason  the  task  of  following  their  fortunes  through 
any  lengthened  period,  or  any  obscuring  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  becomes 
much  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  others  who  are  not  so  prone  to 
fall  in  with  new  conditions  or  to  yield  to  a  false  shame  with  regard 
to  family  names  and  places  of  nativity.  An  enormous  number  of  the 
Irish  who  came  to  these  shores  belonged  to  the  class  who,  from  long  dec- 
ades of  religious  and  social  inferiority,  had  come  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  living  only  on  sufferance.  Their  spirit  was  crushed  by  social 
ostracism,  absence  of  education,  and  absence  of  that  healthy  ambition 
which  is  to-day,  in  our  political  and  commercial  life,  as  the  breath  of 
our  nostrils.  Those  people  felt  the  reproach  which,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  through  adverse  accident,  clung  around  the  designa- 
tion of  "Irishman." 

While  some  remained  steadfast,  others  grew  ashamed  of  their  coun- 
try; their  children,  born  on  American  soil,  grew  still  more  ashamed  of 
it;  and  this  unworthy  sentiment  found  expression,  in  very  many  cases, 
in  the  alteration  of  the  family  orthography.  It  is  not  contended  that 
such  alteration  is  in  all  cases  the  result  of  deliberation  or  desisjn.     The 
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transformations  in  the  spelling  of  family  names,  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Great  Britain,  during  the  period  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  have  been 
quite  as  striking  as  those  which  can  be  so  readily  traced  here,  and,  in 
many  cases,  are  more  unaccountable.  But  illiteracy,  caprice,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  language,  mistaken  heraldic  derivations,  and  similar 
causes,  were  at  the  source  of  such  varied  spellings.  Those  causes  were 
non-existent  here,  to  a  very  large  extent,  when  the  great  tide  of  immi- 
gration set  in ;  hence,  the  frequently  awkward  "  Americanization  "  of 
Irish  names  must  be  explained  by  the  desire  of  the  bearers  to  obscure  or 
conceal  the  real  source  of  their  ancestry  or,  mayhap,  their  own  imme- 
diate birthplace. 

Although  much  controversy  exists  regarding  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  immigration  from  Ireland  and  from  other  countries  in  early 
colonial  times,  it  is  certain,  even  from  the  crude  statistics  that  may 
be  gleaned  from  newspapers  and  official  documents,  that  the  percent- 
age from  Ireland  was  very  large.  From  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  causes  which  give  impulse  to  great  movements  of 
population  began  to  be  operative  in  Ireland.  Those  causes  may  be 
broadly  summarized  under  three  heads — religious,  political,  and  agrarian. 
All  three  had  been  active  in  Ireland,  particularly  from  the  date  of  the 
surrender  of  Limerick.  By  the  terms  of  that  capitulation,  about  30,000 
Irish  soldiers  were  put  aboard  English  ships,  to  fight  against  England 
under  the  banner  of  France ;  and  the  folly  of  this  singular  transaction 
was  exemplified  in  the  constant  stream,  from  that  year  (1691)  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  stalwart  men  from  the  south- 
ern ports  of  Ireland,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  war  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish 
Brigade.  It  is  estimated  that  about  600,000  soldiers  from  Ireland 
served  under  the  French  colors,  often  with  very  disastrous  results  to  the 
Power  which  inaugurated  the  exodus  in  those  sixty  years  of  national 
hemorrhage.  The  men  who  composed  it  were  chiefly  Celts  of  the  South 
and  West,  a  race  with  whom  excitement  and  a  love  of  military  adven- 
ture have  always  been  powerful  springs  of  action. 

But,  simultaneously  with  this  exodus,  there  was  going  on  another 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  totally  different  in  its  character,  yet  hav- 
ing its  motive  in  that  restiveness  under  religious  and  political  re- 
strictions which  spurred  the  youth  of  Munster  and  Connaught  to  seek 
relief  in  foreign  turmoil.  The  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  felt  the  gall  of 
penal  persecution  for  religion's  sake  no  less  than  the  Catholics  of  the 
South.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  prevented  Dissenters  as 
well  as  Catholics  from  holding  public  office  or  taking  seats  in  Parlia- 
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ment  unless  by  taking  oaths  in  violation  of  their  religious  principles, 
pressed  as  intolerably  on  the  Ulster  Presbyterian  as  on  the  Catholic 
neighbor,  with  whom  he  was,  however,  unable  to  find  any  of  the  sym- 
pathy begotten  of  common  suffering.  Other  causes  besides  religious 
disability  moved  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  to  seek  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  atmosphere.  They  were  an  industrious  and  a  skilful  popula- 
tion ;  and  they  found  their  industry  and  skill  rendered  nugatory  and  vain 
by  the  selfish  economic  policy  of  England  and  by  the  avarice  of  the 
men  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  on  which  the  Presby- 
terian colonists  had  been  planted  when  the  Irish  inhabitants  had  been 
cleared  out. 

Many  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  were  no  less  skilful  at  the  loom 
than  in  tilling  the  soil.  The  country  was  a  hive  of  home  industry; 
almost  every  cottier  had  a  loom  in  his  home  as  well  as  a  spinning- 
wheel  ;  and  wife  and  daughter  were  busy  making  money  for  him  at  his 
fireside  while  he  was  busy  in  his  fields.  All  at  once  the  Irish  wool 
trade  was  cut  down  by  the  stroke  of  a  monarch's  pen.  William  III 
had  weakly  yielded  to  the  jealous  promptings  of  the  English  woollen- 
dealers,  who  were  being  hard  pressed  by  Irish  competitors  in  Conti- 
nental markets ;  and  Parliament,  at  the  Monarch's  request,  passed  a  law 
so  effective  for  its  purpose  in  the  restriction  of  Irish  woollen  productions 
that  the  trade,  then  great  and  prosperous,  has  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  Many  an  Ulster  family  was  ruined  by  this  selfish  trick;  and 
many  who  had  the  means  to  fly  from  Ulster  took  ship  at  Belfast  or  the 
Foyle,  and  sailed  for  the  freer  land  across  the  ocean. 

Then,  again,  when  the  colonists  were  planted,  they  had  been  guar- 
anteed that  stake  in  the  soil  and  that  right  to  the  value  of  their  own 
improvement  of  the  land  and  the  buildings  they  erected  which  to  this 
day  is  known  as  "the  Ulster  custom,"  and  which,  down  to  a  few  years 
ago,  was  peculiar  to  Ulster.  This  right  the  tenant  could,  independently 
of  the  landlord,  sell  to  another.  But  year  by  year  the  landlords  en- 
croached more  and  more  upon  the  rights  of  the  tenants;  making  their 
existence  unendurable  in  many  ways,  so  that  the  more  high-spirited  and 
well-to-do  sold  out  their  farms,  and  preferred  a  voluntary  exile  to  a  life 
of  subserviency  and  toil  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

This  was  the  stock  which  began  to  stream  into  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth,  and  whose  descendants  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  citizens  of  the  latter  State  at  the  present  day.  With  the  virtues 
of  self-reliance,  a  love  of  freedom,  frugality,  and  industry,  they  com- 
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bined  the  vices  of  religious  rancor,  fierce  and  gloomy  temper,  and  that 
disregard  of  human  life  which  their  early  training  among  hostile  neigh- 
bors had  made  a  second  nature.  The  Indian  races  had  no  deadlier  or 
more  relentless  enemies  than  these  men  of  "  blood  and  iron  "  from  Pres- 
byterian Ulster.  Parkman's  pages  are  eloquent  of  their  fierce  battles 
along  the  frontier  in  pre-Eevolution  days,  their  indomitable  energy, 
their  sanguinary  massacres  of  their  red  enemies,  and  their  whole-souled 
belief  that  in  exterminating  the  Indians  they  were  doing  the  work  of 
God ;  also  of  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  always, 
by  word  and  deed,  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  William 
Penn  and  the  chivalrous  Irishman,  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  all  trans- 
actions with  the  doomed  aborigines.  This  chapter  of  Irish-American 
history  is  not  pleasant  reading,  except  to  those  who  hold  that,  in  the 
rough-hewing  of  nations,  all  means  are  justified  by  the  end. 

A  wave  of  a  far  different  character  was  that  which  set  in  early  in 
the  present  century  from  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  Under  the 
impulse  of  wholesale  eviction  by  rapacious  landlords,  and  still  more 
under  that  of  recurrent  famine  in  Ireland,  a  mighty  stream  of  Celts  from 
those  regions  was  set  in  motion,  and  has  steadily  continued  its  course 
ever  since.  In  large  part,  they  belonged  to  the  humbler  tillers  of  the 
soil  at  home,  and  so  furnished  what  the  times  needed  here — healthy 
frames,  hard  hands,  power  of  endurance  in  rough  toil,  and  cheerful  tem- 
pers. Besides  these  desirable  physical  qualities,  they  brought  the  higher 
moral  ones  of  virtue  and  honesty.  The  purity  of  the  Irish  peasant  girl 
is  proverbial ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  value  of  the  new  immigrants 
was  discovered  by  those  who  had  need  of  help  in  the  field  or  in  the 
household.  The  readiness  with  which  the  earlier  arrivals  found  remu- 
nerative employment,  together  with  the  money -help  which  they  soon 
began  to  send  home  to  their  relatives,  made  the  new  land  appear  to  their 
kindred  an  El  Dorado;  and  so  the  stream  which  began  in  hundreds 
was  soon  swollen  to  thousands  and,  in  a  few  years,  to  millions. 

Unfortunately,  all  did  not  seek  the  field  and  the  farmhouse :  many 
lingered  in  the  cities,  to  their  own  moral  and  physical  ruin — a  chapter 
of  the  story  about  which  something  may  be  said  more  appropriately 
further  on. 

But  the  Irish  who  began  to  flock  into  Kew  England  and  contiguous 
States  in  early  days  were  not  all  tillers  of  the  soil  and  handicraftsmen. 
The  liberal  arts  were  fairly  represented.  Many  of  the  most  famous 
public  men  of  Colonial  aud  Revolutionary  days  had  been  taught  by  Irish 
schoolmasters.     The  most  illustrious  of  these  educators  was,  perhaps. 
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the  renowned  Dean  of  Deny,  better  known  by  his  later  title,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  founder  of  the  school  of  philosophy  which  bears  his  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  although  generally  included  in  the  cata- 
logue of  eminent  Ulstermen.  Berkeley  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
those  immigrants  who  conferred  invaluable  benefit  on  the  American 
nation,  because  his  mission  here  was  at  once  philanthropic  and  edu- 
cational. He  came  to  found  a  college  for  the  conversion  and  education 
of  the  Indians ;  it  was  at  Newport,  Ehode  Island,  that  he  wrote  "  Alci- 
phron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher  " ;  and  before  he  left  these  shores  he 
bestowed  on  the  then  incipient  college  of  Yale  his  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  books — the  finest  that,  down  to  his  day,  had  been  brought  to 
North  America. 

In  the  year  1723  a  Limerick  schoolmaster  named  Sullivan  appeared 
with  a  batch  of  Belfast  immigrants.  Mars  as  well  as  Minerva  came 
with  him ;  for  on  the  voyage  he  had  met  an  attractive  Cork  girl,  whom 
he  wooed  and  won.  The  pair  settled  in  New  Hampshire;  and  they 
had  two  sons,  John  and  James,  who  played  a  great  part  in  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  struggle.  It  was  John  Sullivan  who,  as  brigadier-general,  made 
the  fight  on  Bunker  Hill  possible  by  his  gallant  capture  of  Fort  William 
and  Mary,  with  its  stores  of  powder  and  ordnance,  and  who  had  the 
satisfaction  of  commanding  the  Continental  army  when  the  British  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Boston. 

We  find  at  least  six  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence descendants  of  men  who  came  to  the  colonies  in  those  early  days, 
— all  men  of  rank  and  of  an  education  far  beyond  what  is  usually  im- 
parted in  these  more  pretentious  times.  There  was  Charles  Carroll,  of 
CarroUton,  whose  famous  newspaper  controversy  with  Attorney- General 
Dulayne  almost  takes  rank  with  the  letters  of  Junius  and  the  Drapier 
series  of  Swift.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  another  of  the  signatories,  was  the 
son  of  an  Lish  gentleman  named  O'Neill,  who  had  changed  his  patro- 
nymic in  order  to  save  an  estate  derived  from  his  mother's  family,  whose 
name  was  Paine.  He  studied  theology  and  law  at  Harvard,  and  was 
successively  Chaplain  to  the  troops,  Attorney-General,  and  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Thomas  McKean,  President  of  Congress,  another  of  the 
signatories,  was  the  son  of  Irish  parents.  Thomas  Nelson,  who  also 
signed,  was  a  descendant  of  Donald  O'Neill,  Prince  of  Ulster,  who  brought 
Edward  Bruce  to  Ireland  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English.  He 
succeeded  Jefferson  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 'commanded  the  State 
troops  during  Lafayette's  campaign  against  Cornwallis,  down  to  the  sur- 
render at  Yorktown.  Another  of  the  signatories,  James  Smith,  was  a, 
19 
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gentleman  of  Irish  birth ;  but  from  what  province  he  came  is  uncertain. 
There  is  a  similar  uncertainty  about  the  natal  place  of  the  Hon.  Matthew 
Thornton,  who  also  signed  the  Declaration.  All  that  is  positively  known 
is  that  he  was  an  Irishman  by  birth ;  that  he  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Cape 
Breton  Expedition,  and  subsequently  became  a  colonel  in  the  Continental 
army,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  delegate  to  Congress,  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  finally  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  early  colonial  newspapers  contain  many  advertisements  of  Irish 
schoolmasters,  both  Presbyterians  and  Eoman  Catholics.  Philadelphia 
appears  to  have  had  much  attraction  for  the  pedagogues.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  port  from  the  tax  on  immigrants  must  have  been  consider- 
able, even  in  very  early  days.  We  find,  from  the  official  entries,  that 
in  the  year  1729  the  immigrants  from  Ireland  numbered  5,655;  while 
the  Palatine  Germans,  next  in  numerical  order,  are  set  down  at  343, 
the  English  and  Welsh  at  267,  and  the  Scotch  at  43.  One  remark- 
able fact  stands  out  in  connection  with  this  influx  at  the  Philadelphia 
entrepot.  Although  the  Eepresentative  Assembly  had  passed  some 
resolutions  inimical  to  Irish  Papists,  still,  when  it  came  to  actual  legis- 
lation for  the  control  of  the  influx,  it  took  a  sober  second  thought.  A 
law  was  passed  levying  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  per  head  on  "  Irish  ser- 
vants "  and  of  forty  shillings  on  "foreigners."  Thus  there  was  no  ref- 
erence to  "  Papists  " ;  and  the  Irish  who  came  enjoyed  a  bounty  over  the 
Palatine  "aliens," — a  fact  which  speaks  powerfully  for  the  good  impres- 
sion which  the  early  Irish  arrivals  had  already  made.  This  prohibitory 
measure  was  short-lived,  because  it  was  found  to  be  inoperative,  as 
many  people  were  landed  at  other  places,  and  so  got  into  Philadelphia 
without  paying  any  tax;  hence,  the  law  was  soon  altered  so  as  to  be 
felt  only  by  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  crime  and  by  the  pauper 
and  idle  classes. 

American  writers  who  have  been  studying  the  Social  question  as 
affected  by  the  Irish  influx  are  too  prone  to  limit  their  field  of  obser- 
vation to  New  England  and  the  Eastern  States.  We  shall  find,  if  we 
inquire  into  the  subject  a  little  more  closely,  that  the  immigration  from 
Ulster  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  no  means  represented  the  whole 
volume  of  the  exodus  from  Ireland.  There  was  a  better  record  kept 
of  the  Ulster  hegira ;  for  the  immigrants  from  that  province,  as  a  rule, 
kept  pretty  closely  together,  settling  down  along  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  New  England.  The  Ulster  Archaeological  Society  has 
gathered  very  carefully  the  names  of  the  principal  families  who  shook 
the  dust  of  the  London  companies  from  their  feet  and  sailed  away  to  a 
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freer  soil.  But  very  little  account  was  ever  kept  of  the  thousands  of 
Irish  men  and  women  who  were  driven  forth  by  a  cruel  fate  from  the 
other  provinces  during  the  long  period  of  the  penal  laws. 

When  the  sanguinary  campaign  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  came  to  a 
close,  about  40,000  Irish  soldiers  were  deported  to  the  European  conti- 
nent, to  serve  in  foreign  armies;  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
wives  of  these  men  or  for  the  widows  of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen 
on  the  field,  and  their  numerous  children.  In  this  strait  a  number  of 
Bristol  merchants  put  their  heads  together,  and  made  proposals  to  Crom- 
well's commissioners  for  the  shipment  of  these  unhappy  beings  to  the 
tobacco  plantations  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  offer 
was  accepted ;  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  for  each  woman  and  child ;  and 
all  were  shipped  off  to  what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  state  of 
slavery.  For  four  years  the  work  of  transportation  went  on ;  and  during 
that  time,  according  to  Irish  accounts,  about  100,000  souls  were  trans- 
ported from  Ireland.  The  women  sent  were  all  marriageable,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  of  an  age  to  labor.  What  became  of  these  unhappy 
beings  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  lost  Pleiad ;  but  the  fact,  that  in  the 
island  of  Barbados  to-day  there  are  numbers  of  Negroes  who  speak  the 
Irish  language,  gives  a  hint  of  the  destiny  of  some  of  them. 

Many  more  must  have  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  Virginia 
planters  and  the  people  of  the  adjacent  States.  It  is  said  that  several 
shiploads  of  these  poor  slaves  were  despatched  to  New  England.  The 
Thurloe  State  Papers  mention  that  1,000  boys  and  girls  were  forcibly 
seized  in  Ireland  by  Admiral  Penn,  and  shipped  to  Jamaica  as  slaves. 
This  was  the  first  impregnation  of  the  West  with  Irish  blood  in  any 
considerable  quantity ;  but  it  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  much  more 
from  the  same  fecund  source.  One  of  those  periodical  famines  which 
devastate  Ireland  occurred  in  the  year  1762;  and  many  Southern  farm- 
ers, hearing  of  the  success  of  the  Ulster  emigrants  in  the  New  World, 
sold  their  stock,  and  took  shipping  for  the  same  asylum  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. The  eloquent  pages  of  Mr.  Bancroft  tell  us  of  the  persecution 
which  awaited  them  in  Maryland,  the  colony  founded  by  Catholics  on 
the  basis  of  the  broadest  religious  liberty ;  and  we  learn  from  them  also 
of  the  liberality  with  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  received  them. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  all  New  England  were  up  in  arms  against 
the  new  influx,  on  sectarian  grounds ;  still,  the  immigrants  continued  to 
arrive  and  get  a  footing. 

When  the  Eevolutionary  struggle  came,  the  dawn  of  a  better  day 
came  also  for  the  Irish  settler.     His  military  value  became  at  once 
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apparent ;  and  there  was  a  general  and  spontaneous  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  persecution  in  his  regard.  When  the  war  was  over,  there 
began  a  great  rush  of  Irish  labor  to  the  port  of  New  York ;  and  it  was 
the  hands  of  those  robust  but  rough  toilers  that  dug  the  Erie  Canal. 
From  1815  to  1845  two  million  immigrants  had  landed  on  the  American 
shores.  In  1846,  the  year  preceding  the  most  awful  of  the  Irish  fam- 
ines, the  immigration  suddenly  assumed  enormous  proportions;  and 
from  that  period  it  has  continued,  with  more  or  less  of  fluctuation,  to 
be  the  main  feeder  of  the  vitality  of  this  continent. 

The  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physiological  effects  which 
this  strange  movement  of  a  people  has  had  upon  our  present  social  con- 
dition would  lead  to  an  inquiry  of  a  most  interesting  kind,  but  too  ex- 
tensive for  the  limits  of  any  one  essay.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say 
that  the  spiritual  phase  of  it  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that,  under  the 
generous  non-interference  policy  of  the  American  Constitution,  the 
Catholic  Church  here  has  grown,  despite  vast  "leakages  "  in  earlier  days, 
to  a  membership  of  at  least  10,000,000  and  to  a  position  the  most  prom- 
inent and  progressive  of  all  branches  of  the  great  communion. 

It  is  for  others  to  speculate  upon  the  direct  and  indirect  conse- 
quences to  religion  which  flow  from  contact  with  such  a  potent  spiritual 
influence  as  this  in  the  midst  of  a  divided  and  heterogeneous  aggregation 
of  dissenting  sects.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  say,  however,  that,  without 
the  commanding  force  and  softening  attributes  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  process  of  assimilating  the  multiplicity  of  incongruent  races  who 
flock  in  here  would  be  almost  hopeless.  To  say  that  the  Irish  element 
has  been  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  building  up  of  this  mighty  spirit- 
ual fabric  is  to  say  only  what  everybody  knows.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  epoch  down  to  this  very  day,  the  greatest  names 
among  her  hierarchy  have  been  the  names  of  Irishmen  or  men  of  Irish 
parentage,  like  Archbishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  and  Archbishop  Hughes, 
of  New  York,  who  have  been  as  patriotic  in  the  hour  of  danger  as  the 
most  intense  of  all  the  great  laymen  who  toiled  to  build  up  the  Eepub- 
lic.  This  is  a  theme  for  other  pens :  the  moral  influence,  the  intellec- 
tual endowments,  and  the  physiological  benefits  which  the  Irish  Celt 
has  brought  to  the  land  of  his  adoption  are  written  in  more  tangible 
characters.  The  Irish  are  a  prolific  race ;  and  they  are  a  moral  race. 
To  these  cognate  virtues  they  conjoin  the  fact  of  physical  excellence. 
Anthropologists  assign  to  them  the  highest  plane  in  healthy  manhood. 
The  English  race  may,  man  for  man,  be  the  heavier;  but  the  Irish  Celt 
is  the  more  muscular  and  the  better  built.     The  women  of  the  Irish 
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race  have  no  superiors,  in  point  of  general  comeliness,  purity  of  life, 
and  healthy  femininity.  To  integrity  of  conduct  they  add  a  cheerful 
and  sympathetic  temperament  which  enables  them  to  surmount  all  tri- 
als and  to  brighten  the  places  wherein  they  find  a  home. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  the  coming  of  a 
people  of  such  qualities  as  these  conferred  upon  a  decaying  and  mori- 
bund population  such  as  existed  in  New  England  and  many  other  re- 
gions at  the  period  when  the  Irish  immigration  set  in,  like  a  physiological 
Gulf  Stream,  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency.  Two  eminent  med- 
ical authorities  in  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Jesse  Chicker- 
ing,  in  analyzing  the  Eegistration  and  Census  returns  for  that  State 
thirty  years  ago,  declared  that,  were  it  not  for  the  foreign  element,  the 
population  must  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades  die  out.  There  had 
been  in  Boston,  according  to  their  analysis,  no  natural  increase  in  the 
American  population ;  and  in  every  place  in  the  State  where  Americans 
were  settled  the  same  startling  phenomenon  was  witnessed.  They 
raised  the  question  whether  this  was  due  to  a  higher  civilization  oi 
a  lower  physical  condition  of  womanhood ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  um- 
pire who  would  undertake  to  decide  this  point.  If  a  high  civilization 
were  the  cause,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  standard  has  been 
lowered  since  then,  nor  that  the  physical  condition  of  American  woman- 
hood has  been  elevated ;  for  the  same  paucity  of  numbers  among  Ameri- 
can families  is  noticeable  still. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Census  returns  are  misleading  on 
this  subject  of  foreign-born  and  native  residents.  Every  one  bom  on 
this  soil  is  claimed  as  an  American — and  properly  so,  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  citizenship  and  legal  technicality.  The  children 
of  Irish  parents,  if  born  here,  are  classed  as  American.  A  very  cautious 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Irish  immigrants  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  is  four  millions.  There  have  been  nearly  four  generations  since 
then;  and  Irish  families  in  this  country  are  large, — probably  seven 
children  on  an  average  would  not  be  too  high  an  estimate.  In  Ireland, 
where,  because  of  poverty,  the  marriages  are  few,  the  average  is  five. 
Could  we  add  to  these  four  millions  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
came  from  time  to  time  in  the  preceding  century,  with  any  certainty 
of  an  approximate  total,  we  might  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  one-half — possibly  a  good  many  more — of  the  people  of  this 
continent  to-day  have  Irish  blood  in  their  veins.  So  much  for  the 
moral  and  physiological  sides  of  the  investigation. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  advert  to  the  military  branch  of  the  ques- 
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tion.  The  Irish,  it  is  universally  admitted,  vindicated  the  stock  from 
which  they  sprang,  by  the  help  they  gave  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  in  the  still  bloodier  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 
They  never  attempted  to  evade  assessment  for  blood-tax,  but  rather 
anticipated  it  on  every  occasion  when  the  country  stood  in  need  of  it. 
It  is  not  to  the  rank  and  file  alone,  who  poured  out  their  blood  so  lav- 
ishly at  Fredericksburg  and  on  many  another  field  of  glory,  that  the 
purview  of  the  Celtic  historian  is  confined.  The  names  of  Meade,  Mc- 
Clellan,  Sheridan,  Corcoran,  Meagher,  and  Cleburne  attest  that  North 
and  South  equally  appreciated  the  military  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
exiled  Irish  race. 

Many  well-meaning  writers  blame  the  Irish  for  clinging  so  closely 
to  the  cities  when  they  arrive  here,  rather  than  betaking  themselves 
to  the  rural  districts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  tendency  is  far 
too  general,  and  often  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
moral  and  material,  to  the  immigrant.  The  chief  underlying  motives  of 
such  gregariousness  are,  however,  creditable  to  the  race.  Eesidence  in 
the  rural  districts,  remote  from  cities  or  towns,  meant  too  often,  and 
still  means,  deprivation  of  spiritual  solace.  Priests  are  few,  in  com- 
parison to  the  great  extent  of  territory ;  and  loss  of  faith  too  often  ac- 
companies the  flight  of  the  Irish  Catholic  family  into  the  country,  where 
there  is  no  religious  ministration. 

Another  reason  why  the  Irishman  too  often  hangs  around  the  city 
is  his  extreme  sociability. '  This  is  not  the  quality  of  wisdom,  perhaps, 
from  a  Caledonian  or  English  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  a  weakness  that 
humanity  in  general  might  pardon. 

The  intellectual  qualities  of  the  Irish  race,  as  known  here,  should 
be  judged  by  their  fruits.  It  has  been  denied  that  the  Irish-American, 
either  in  the  professions,  in  politics,  or  in  trade,  often  rises  to  a  high 
position.  Generalities  of  this  loose  and  sweeping  kind  are  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  answering.  It  is  not  easy  to  pick  out  any  individual  of 
American  birth,  from  the  President  down  to  the  policeman,  who  has  not 
some  Irish  blood  in  him.  If  we  look  to  the  law,  where  shall  we  find 
lights  more  brilliant  than  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  Charles  O'Conor? 
The  three  most  prominent  members  of  the  judicial  bench  in  New  York, 
up  to  a  few  months  ago,  were  Chief  Justice  Daly,  Judge  Smyth,  and 
Eecorder  Goff.  Two  of  these,  if  not  all  three,  are  Irish-born.  I  believe 
there  are  hundreds  of  judges  throughout  the  States  whose  legal  standing 
is  a  living  refutation  of  this  shallow  absurdity.  The  Hon.  Bourke  Cock- 
ran  lumishes  a  proof  that  forensic  ability  and  oratorical  power  and 
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elegance  are  by  no  means  irreconcilable  with  the  fact  of  Irish  nativity. 
Literature  and  art  are  as  yet  but  young  among  us ;  but  in  what  we  have 
of  it  Irish  craft  is  not  altogether  unknown.  The  names  of  Father  Abram 
Ryan,  the  poet  priest  of  the  South,  Theodore  O'Hara,  Thomas  D'Arcy 
McGee,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  James  Gilmary  Shea,  Fitzjames  O'Brien, 
Maurice  F.  Egan,  James  Jeffrey  Roche,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney — to  cull 
only  a  few  from  a  goodly  cluster — attest  that  Irish  origin  is  no  bar  to 
the  possession  of  the  gifts  of  Minerva  and  Apollo.  In  the  realm  of  art 
we  have  with  us  a  Mulvaney,  the  great  painter  of  "Sheridan's  Ride," 
"Custer's  Last  Rally,"  and  several  other  fine  canvases  worthy  of  the 
Versailles  gallery ;  and  we  also  have  a  St.  Gaudens  and  a  McMonnaies, 
whose  Irish  blood  is  well  illustrated  in  the  imaginative  character  of  their 
work  and  in  the  versatility  of  their  genius. 

If  race- values  were  to  be  determined  by  tabulated  statements,  the 
axiom  that  a  country  is  actually  the  gainer  by  a  certain  number  of  dol- 
lars, by  the  arrival  of  every  sound  immigrant,  would  be  shattered,  so  far 
as  New  York  city  is  concerned,  by  some  comparisons  presented  in  The 
Forum  for  January  last  by  Mr.  Byron  C.  Mathews.  It  is  shown  that, 
out  of  a  proportion  of  12.6  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  city,  the 
Irish-born  population  supplies  to  the  almshouse  of  the  metropolis  60.4 
per  cent  of  its  inmates ;  and  the  fine  sarcasm  is  therefrom  drawn  that  the 
existence  of  the  "  distressful  isle  "  is  absolutely  necessary  "  in  order  to 
maintain  in  New  York  an  almshouse  of  the  present  magnitude. "  Against 
this,  however,  should  be  set  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  Irish-born 
who  are  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  does  not  exceed  that  of  American- 
born.     Mr.  Mathews's  figures  are: 

Inhabitants  of  New  York  City. 

Natives  of  U.  S 57.76 

Natives  of  Ireland 12.6 

But  in  a  country  of  imperfect  development  like  the  United  States, 
public  statistics  are,  after  all,  of  little  real  value  to  the  social  student 
in  quest  of  ethnic  solutions.  In  some  States  and  Territories  it  is  not 
the  real  criminal  classes  who  get  into  the  penitentiaries.  The  lawless 
are  the  men  in  power;  and  the  jail  is  only  for  the  weaker  antagonists  of 
society.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  of  the  British  Government,  in 
early  colonial  days,  to  ship  off  the  criminal  population  of  the  mother- 
country  and  of  Ireland  to  the  colonies,  under  the  penal  process  styled 
"transportation."  Certain  worthy  people  appear  to  imagine  that  the 
same  state  of  things  prevails  at  the  present  day.  For  instance,  a  clergy- 
man named  Tupper  declared,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  in 


Almshouse. 

In  Penitentiary. 

14.6 

62.0 

60.4 

15.4 
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Camden,  New  Jersey,  last  summer,  that  74  per  cent  of  the  immigrants 
now  coming  from  Ireland  were  of  the  discharged  criminal  class.  The 
singularity  of  the  percentage  attracted  public  attention ;  and  a  Philadel- 
phia editor  wrote  to  Dr.  Senn,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  for  official  information  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Senn, 
who  is  a  German  (if  I  am  not  mistaken),  wrote  immediately,  denying 
emphatically  that  any  such  condition  existed.  The  extraordinary  charac- 
ter of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Tupper's  charge,  as  shown  in  the  difference  between 
the  actual  percentage  and  the  imaginary,  ought  to  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  making  the  public  distrustful  of  statistics  where  no  authority  is  quoted. 
Less  than  a  fraction  of  1  fer  cent,  said  Dr.  Senn,  could  be  described  as 
of  the  discharged  criminal  class,  owing  to  the  searching  system  of  super- 
vision established  at  the  port.  The  Irish  immigrants,  he  added,  in  hi& 
published  reply,  were  among  the  most  desirable  of  all  who  arrived  at 
Ellis  Island. 

This  incident  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  gauge  of  the  animus  which 
underlies  the  demand  for  sweeping  restrictive  legislation  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  immigrants. 

One  fact  of  high  significance  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
present  immigration  from  Ireland.  Illiteracy  can  no  longer  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  immigrants.  The  schoolmaster  is  now  abroad  in  the 
land  of  their  nativity.  Whereas  the  peasantry  who  swelled  the  exodus 
in  early  years  had  but  scanty  education,  the  population  of  to-day — thanks 
to  the  spread  of  the  National  School  system  in  Ireland  and  the  still 
more  admirable  one  of  the  Christian  Brothers — ranks  as  high  educa- 
tionally as  the  people  of  the  most  progressive  European  countries. 

John  J.  O'Shea. 
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Some  years  ago  a  group  of  artists,  one  of  them  an  American,  stood 
at  the  end  of  a  salon  in  Paris.  A  tall  and  exceptionally  handsome  man 
chanced  to  cross  the  room. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  artists. 

"Oh,"  said  another,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "he's  only  a  banker." 

What  a  world  of  difference  this  answer  shows  between  the  position 
of  art  abroad  and  here.  Suppose  the  scene  to  have  been  laid  in  this 
country,  a  group  of  bankers  standing  at  the  end  of  a  parlor,  and  an 
artist  crossing  the  room.  Would  he  not  be  "  only  an  artist  "  ?  I  am  sure 
such  would  have  been  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  But  now  matters  look 
more  hopeful  for  American  art;  and  were  the  American  artist  who  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  landscape  painters  of  his  time  still 
alive,  and  were  he  to  appear  at  a  gathering  of  men  having  the  slightest 
claim  to  culture,  a  whisper  would  pass  through  the  room :  "  That  is 
George  Inness."  During  the  past  few  years  American  art  has  been 
coming  into  its  own  more  and  more ;  and  certain  events  during  the  past 
twelve  months  have  caused  the  nation  to  realize  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  native  art  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  patronage. 

That  the  awakening  of  national  pride  by  the  Spanish- American  war 
has  had  something  to  do  with  this  new  attitude  toward  native  art, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Prominent  artists  themselves  have  admitted  as 
much  to  me.  But  a  far  greater  factor  in  awakening  popular  interest  in 
American  art  was  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  sale  of  American  paintings  last 
winter.  Then  was  shown  for  the  first  time  a  collection  of  canvases — 
formed  in  the  course  of  many  years  by  a  man  of  acknowledged  taste  in 
art,  a  real  connoisseur — all  by  American  artists,  most  of  them  painted 
in  this  country  and  typically  American  in  subject.  That  in  itself  was 
enough  to  arrest  public  attention.  When  it  was  observed  that  the 
average  artistic  quality  of  these  pictures  was  very  high,  that  many  of 
them  were  obviously  far  superior  to  the  foreign  "  pot-boilers  "  in  which 
American  millionaires  had  been  investing  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  that  there  were  several  canvases  unsurpassed  by  anything 
painted  abroad  within  recent  years — these  considerations  (or  shall  I  say 
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realizations) ,  which  were  actually  forced  upon  all  who  saw  the  collec- 
tion, could  not  fail  to  have  an  inspiring  influence  upon  American  art. 
Fortunately,  too,  the  prices  realized  at  the  sale  proved  that  American 
paintings  were  valuable  investments. 

It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  commercial  value  must  enter  into  any  con- 
sideration of  art.  It  would  be  much  pleasanter  to  say  that  a  picture  is 
great  simply  because  it  is  great.  Fortunately,  that  is  the  result  ulti- 
mately arrived  at.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  general  public  has  no 
means  of  gauging  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  except  through  the  price 
which  it  brings  in  a  competition  between  connoisseurs  for  its  posses- 
sion. Therefore,  when,  on  the  morning  following  the  third  night  of 
the  Clarke  sale,  newspapers  all  over  the  country  chronicled  in  large 
headlines  the  fact  that  George  Inness's  small  canvas,  "Gray  Lowery 
Day."  had  brought  $10,150,  the  American  public  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  America  had  produced  a  great  artist.  When  the  picture 
began  to  be  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  it  was  learned  that  it  had  been 
originally  bought  for  about  $300.  The  enormous  profit  netted  the  col- 
lector naturally  appealed  to  the  American  commercial  sense.  Prices  of 
many  other  paintings  sold  at  the  Clarke  sale  ruled  high,  and  showed  a 
great  advance  in  value  over  the  amounts  originally  paid  by  Mr.  Clarke. 
Probably  nothing  appeals  so  much  to  the  practical  American  mind  as  "  a 
good  thing  "  financially.  Consequently,  the  Clarke  sale  impressed  upon 
the  public  the  double  value  of  native  art — its  aesthetic  and  its  commer- 
cial value.  Moreover,  the  grand  total  of  the  sale  startled  many  who 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  American  art ;  for  the  pictures  footed 
up  a  small  fortune — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the  fact,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, that  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  bringing  the  highest  prices  were 
typically  American.  During  his  "  great  period  "  Inness  lived  and  worked 
at  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  His  "  Gray  Lowery  Day  "  was  painted  at 
that  place.  Another  of  his  canvases,  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  bought  for  $8,100,  was  the  "Delaware  Valley."  A 
landscape  painter  whose  work  attracted  great  attention  at  the  sale  was 
Homer  Martin,  who  did  much  of  his  painting  in  the  Adirondacks. 
During  his  lifetime  Martin  was  glad  to  get  $100,  or  even  as  little  as 
$50,  for  his  canvases.  The  prices  realized  by  his  paintings  at  the  Clarke 
sale  w^ent  into  the  thousands.  Then  there  were  Winslow  Homer's 
"Eight  Bells  "  and  "The  Life  Line,"  painted  on  the  New  England  coast. 
As  I  already  have  indicated,  it  is  distasteful  to  me  to  speak  of  the 
money  value  of  works  of  art.     But,  in  connection  with  American  paint- 
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ings,  such  prices  as  I  have  quoted  are  rays  of  light  in  the  gloom  through 
which  our  brave  native  artists  have  been  struggling.  It  is  not  exag- 
gerating conditions  to  call  the  Clarke  sale  a  sunburst  for  American  art. 
It  was  clean,  above-board,  and  conducted  with  the  most  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity ;  and  it  established  something  which  had  been  lacking — a  stand- 
ard. 

When  Mr.  Clarke  decided  to  sell  his  collection,  he  was  warned  that 
he  was  inviting  "  slaughter. "  Everything  about  it  seemed  problematical 
to  those  who  realized  the  discouragement  under  which  our  artists  had 
been  working.  The  collection  did  not  consist  of  a  handful  of  paintings 
which  could  be  disposed  of  in  an  hour.  Its  sale  would  occupy  four 
evenings.  Could  a  collection  of  native  art  stand  the  strain?  The  re- 
sult speaks  for  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  evening,  the  auctioneer, 
who  has  had  the  widest  possible  experience  in  such  matters,  addressed 
the  audience  from  the  platform ;  stating  that  it  was  the  greatest  sale 
which  he  had  ever  conducted,  and  that  it  would  be  more  far-reaching 
in  its  results  than  any  other  sale  ever  held  in  this  country. 

The  Clarke  collection  consisted  mainly  of  landscapes  and  genre  pic- 
tures. Portraiture  was  but  sparsely  represented.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, American  portrait  painters  had  found  the  opportunity  earlier  in 
the  winter  to  show  how  well  they  could  hold  their  own  in  competition 
with  foreign  artists.  This  was  the  one  great  fact  brought  out  at  the 
Loan  Exhibition  of  Portraits  held  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
At  that  exhibition  nearly  one  entire  gallery  was  filled  with  the  work  of 
foreign  artists.  It  would  be  provincial  to  deny  great  technical  skill  to 
several  of  the  foreign  painters  whose  canvases  were  sho^vn.  But,  when 
one  examined  these  portraits,  one  found  that  most  of  their  charm  was 
superficial.  There  was  much  beautiful  painting  of  jewels  and  fabrics. 
But  does  the  highest  art  of  a  portrait  painter  consist  in  showing  that 
the  flounce  on  a  woman's  dress  is  real  Valenciennes,  or  that  her  brooch 
is  composed  of  diamonds  of  the  first  water?  Is  the  spirit  to  be  ignored? 
Is  there  nothing  below  the  ripple  which  plays  over  a  lake?  Whoever 
looked  at  these  portraits  critically  could  hardly  fail  to  realize  that  art 
had  been  prostituted  to  dollars. 

Much  of  the  American  work  was  in  strong  contrast  to  these  foreign 
productions.  It  was  bold,  vigorous,  and,  above  all,  true.  It  showed 
that  American  men  and  women  are  not  all  veneer.  The  artist  had  put  his 
conscience  into  his  work :  he  had  caught  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  type 
which  he  had  painted.  One  American  artist,  Mr.  Sargent,  had  in  this 
exhibition  a  portrait  of  a  London  picture-dealer  holding  a  cigar  between 
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his  fingers.  This  seemingly  prosaic  subject  was  so  wonderfully  painted 
that  it  repeated  here  the  sensation  it  had  created  when  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy.  It  was  truth  vigorously  put  upon  canvas.  The 
portrait  exhibition  may  not  have  done  as  much  for  the  American  portrait 
painter  as  the  Clarke  sale  did  for  the  American  landscape  and  figure 
artist,  but  it  has  had  its  effect.  It  certainly  did  not  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  the  foreign  exhibitors :  it  did  enhance  that  of  the  native  portrait 
painters. 

Several  artists,  Mr.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith  among  them,  claim  that  the 
present  interest  in  American  art  is  a  reawakening  rather  than  the  first 
awakening  of  public  appreciation.  They  argue  that  before  the  Civil 
War  the  older  American  artists  had  a  loyal  following.  I  have  seen  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  as  far  back  as  1848.  It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  large  the 
attendance  at  the  Academy  exhibitions  was  in  those  days.  I  find  that 
in  1848  the  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design  was  open  eighty- 
four  days  and  that  the  receipts  averaged  a  little  more  than  $53.  In 
1861  the  receipts  averaged  over  $92  a  day.  I  understand  that  at  the 
present  time  the  receipts  are  not  much  above  this  latter  figure.  Com- 
paring the  population  of  1861  with  that  of  to-day,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  proportion  of  those  interested  in  art  was  larger  then  than  it  is 
now. 

I  am  also  told  that  a  number  of  our  older  artists  were  able  during 
the  period  before  the  war  to  lay  aside  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
depression  which  followed.  These  older  artists  have  certainly  been 
able  to  maintain  their  dignity.  However  one  may  differ  in  respect  to 
their  ideals,  they  have  remained  true  to  them  and  have  always  striven 
to  give  us  their  best.  They  have  formed  a  strong  conservative  ele- 
ment in  American  art  life — a  balance-wheel  which  has  not  been  with- 
out its  value  even  to  the  younger  and  protesting  element.  Most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  are  pillars  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  been  an  honor  to  New  York  and  to  the  country.  It  is 
now  maintaining  more  evenly  than  formerly  the  balance  between  con- 
servatism and  progress,  and  bids  fair  to  have  a  great  influence  for  good 
upon  the  future  of  art  in  America.  It  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  de- 
velopment from  a  small  beginning.  Early  in  this  century,  in  1802,  an 
artists'  society,  of  which  the  National  Academy  of  Design  is  an  offshoot, 
nearly  bankrupted  itself  by  the  purchase  abroad  of  a  collection  of  casts. 
When,  in  1825,  the  National  Academy  of  Design  was  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  this  old  Academy  of  Art,  these  casts  passed  into  its  possession. 
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To-day,  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  their  purchase,  they  are  still  used 
in  the  art  classes  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  This  institution 
has  sold  its  building,  long  a  landmark  in  this  city,  and  in  proposing  to 
erect  a  finer  structure,  with  a  full  equipment  for  exhibitions,  lectures, 
and  classes.  It  should  receive  every  encouragement;  for  it  has  deserved 
well  of  artists  and  of  the  public. 

It  was  the  prosperity  that  set  in  after  the  Civil  War,  coupled  with 
the  ignorance  of  many  of  those  who  acquired  wealth  at  that  time,  which 
tempted  the  importation  of  foreign  paintings.  The  name  attached  to 
the  canvas  meant  more  to  the  ignorant  buyer  than  the  canvas  itself. 
Occasionally,  a  customer  would  ask  the  dealer  if  he  had  any  American 
paintings.  The  dealer  would  say  "Oh  yes,"  and  bring  out  the  typical 
winter  scene  showing  a  church  with  an  illuminated  steeple  and  stained- 
glass  windows  reflecting  colored  light  on  the  snow.  Then  his  customer 
would  say,  "Guess  not,"  and  continue  to  look  at  foreign  "pot-boilers." 

After  a  while,  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  foreign  master- 
pieces started  up, — some  are  still  going, — and  "Corots,"  "Daubignys," 
"Eousseaus,"  "Geromes,"  and  "Meissoniers  "  were  supplied  at  wholesale 
rates,  say  $10  a  yard.  This  reminds  me  of  an  advertisement  I  once 
read :  "  Your  last  chance  to  buy  one  of  our  genuine  old  $5  Stradivarius 
violins.  Only  a  few  left."  I  cannot  imagine  a  man,  however  ignorant, 
being  impervious  to  the  immorality  that  skulks  behind  falsehood  in 
art.  Everything  in  his  house  is  above  suspicion — his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, he  himself.  The  one  false  note  is  that  "  Corot  "  on  his  parlor  wall. 
I  have  observed  with  amusement  that  since  the  Clarke  sale  the  fraudu- 
lent picture-factories  have  begun  to  turn  out  "Innesses." 

Pictures  of  sheep  huddled  together  in  a  snow-storm  have  probably 
started  more  art  collections  in  this  country  than  any  other  class  of  can- 
vas. It  is  said  of  a  well-known  collector,  now  dead,  that  he  was  in- 
duced by  a  canvas  of  this  kind  to  enter  an  art  store.  He  was  very 
plainly  dressed ;  and  the  clerk  who  showed  him  around  was  barely  polite 
to  him.  He  kept  asking  the  price  of  one  canvas  after  another.  When 
he  had  made  the  round  of  the  store,  he  told  the  clerk  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  proprietor.  The  latter  was  informed  by  his  clerk  that 
"  there's  a  countryman  out  there  who's  been  looking  at  some  pictures 
and  wants  to  see  you."  When  the  proprietor  came  out,  the  "country- 
man "  remarked :  "  The  prices  of  these  pictures  that  I  have  been  looking 
at  foot  up  $149,000.  I'll  give  you  $100,000  down  for  them."  Need- 
less to  say  the  sale  was  made  on  the  spot. 

Some  time  afterward,  Thomas  B.  Clarke  was  invited  by  the  pur- 
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chaser  to  view  his  collection.     After  Mr.  Clarke  had  looked  at  the  pic- 
tures he  asked : 

"Haven't  you  any  American  paintings?  " 
"  American  1 "  exclaimed  the  collector,  "  are  there  any  ?  " 
Mr.  Clarke  took  this  collector  to  the  Academy  exhibition,  which  was 
then  open ;  and  he  became  a  liberal  patron  of  American  art.  It  was  one 
of  Mr.  Clarke's  great  pleasures,  in  making  his  collection,  that  he  induced 
others  to  patronize  American  art.  But  a  few  collectors  are  not  enough 
to  stimulate  interest  in  national  art.  The  movement  must  be  more 
widespread.  Occasionally,  during  the  depression  in  native  art  circles 
caused  by  the  importations,  efforts  were  made  to  create  renewed  interest. 
Such  an  effort  was  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
which  still  exists  and  does  good  work.  It  created  enthusiasm  among 
a  small  and  cultured  class  of  people — most  of  them  too  poor,  however, 
to  buy  what  they  admired.  The  society  has  continued  on  its  way,  in 
spite  of  many  discouraging  circumstances ;  and  its  exhibitions  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  last  American  art  is  coming  into  its  own — that 
the  public  recognizes  the  value  of  the  distinctly  native  note  in  native 
art.  Let  us  hope  that  collectors  will  no  longer  consider  it  necessary  to 
fill  their  galleries  with  lavender  Cazins,  and  that  millionaires  will  not 
deem  it  indispensable  that  their  features  should  be  perpetuated  by  for- 
eign hands.  By  native  art  however,  I  do  not  mean  the  old  panoramic 
"  Hudson  Kiver  School "  with  its  photographic  attention  to  detail,  nor 
pictures  of  cows  standing  beneath  convenient  oak-trees  near  accommo- 
dating looking-glass  pools.  That  is  not  typical  American  art.  It  is 
simply  bad  art. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  Clarke  sale 
than  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  by  various  art  institutions  to  de- 
velop the  representation  of  native  art  in  their  galleries.  The  Chicago 
Art  Institute  is  preparing  a  special  gallery  for  American  paintings ;  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  are  dis- 
cussing similar  plans.  Institutions  in  nearly  all  the  other  large  cities 
in  the  country  are  showing  similar  interest  in  native  art.  There  is  every 
indication  that  a  wave  of  development  in  American  art  is  now  sweeping 
over  the  country,  and  that  the  day  when  the  American  painter  was  "  only 
an  artist  "  has  passed.  Gustav  Kobbe. 


THE  COLONIES  OF   THE  WOELD  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE 

GOVERNED. 

One-third  of  the  earth's  population  lives  under  forms  of  govern- 
ment supplied  by  another  third  whose  seat  of  administration  is  outside  of, 
and  in  many  cases  far  distant  from,  the  territory  thus  governed.  The 
total  population  of  the  colonies,  protectorates,  and  dependencies  of  the 
world  is,  in  round  numbers,  531,000,000;  while  that  of  the  governing 
countries  is  about  851,000,000. 

Nearly  one -half  of  the  52,000,000  square  miles  of  land  area  of  the 
globe  is  included  in  the  territory  designated  by  geographers  and  statis- 
ticians under  the  various  terms  of  "colonies,"  "protectorates,"  "depend- 
encies," "spheres  of  influence,"  "spheres  of  interest,"  and  "suzerainties." 
Three  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Europe  and  South  America,  27  per  cent 
of  that  of  Asia,  43  per  cent  of  that  of  North  America,  80  per  cent  of 
that  of  Africa,  and  90  per  cent  of  that  of  Oceania  are  included  under 
some  one  of  these  terms;  while,  of  the  population,  about  1  per  cent  of 
that  of  Europe  and  South  America,  10  per  cent  of  that  of  North  America, 
35  per  cent  of  that  of  Asia,  80  per  cent  of  that  of  Africa,  and  90  per 
cent  of  that  of  Oceania  may  be  so  included.  Of  the  areas  and  peoples 
thus  governed,  more  than  three-fourths  are  located  within  what  is  known 
as  the  Torrid  Zone ;  and  all  of  the  governing  countries  lie  within  the 
North  Temperate  Zone.  No  considerable  population  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
except  on  the  continent  of  America,  maintains  an  independent  form  of 
government.  Fourteen  Governments  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  exer- 
cise control  of  this  character  over  the  people  located  in  the  127  colonies, 
protectorates,  dependencies,  and  spheres  of  influence  and  interest,  many 
of  which  are  not  only  non-contiguous  to  their  territory,  but  located  far 
distant, — sometimes,  indeed,  at  the  very  antipodes. 

In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  this  control  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  well-defined  forms  of  government  which,  as  they  develop,  bring 
to  the  people  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  education, 
and  intelligence,  and  with  them,  more  and  more  of  the  power  of  self- 
government,  as  well  as  greater  independence  of  the  governing  country, 
although  in  some  cases  the  power  thus  exercised  is  limited. 
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In  the  most  advanced  of  the  world's  colonies,  especially  those  of 
Great  Britain,  the  people  make  their  own  laws,  manage  the  affairs  of 
their  own  communities,  construct  their  own  railways  and  lines  of  com- 
munication, control  their  own  commerce  and  finance,  and  in  all  par- 
ticulars are  practically  masters  of  their  own  fortunes.  In  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  where  Eespon- 
sible  Governments  have  been  granted  to  the  people,  laws  are  enacted  and 
enforced,  revenues  are  raised  and  expended,  education  is  directed  and 
administered,  and  every  detail  of  governmental  affairs  is  conducted  by 
the  will  of  the  people  expressed  through  their  representatives  elected  at 
the  polls  by  a  suffrage  whose  limit,  if  any,  is  that  of  intelligence  and  a 
small  property  qualification.  In  the  less  advanced  and  smaller  colonies 
possessed  of  Kepresentative  Institutions,  such  as  those  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  others,  many  of  the  details  of  government  are  also  in  the 
hands  of  persons  chosen  by  suffrage,  which,  as  the  years  pass  and  intelli- 
gence develops,  is  extended  more  and  more  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  the  governing  race.  Even  within  that  vast  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  population  known  as  British  India,  comprising  many  races, 
and  speaking  languages  numbered  by  the  score,  the  power  of  creating 
local  regulations  lies,  in  many  cases,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  them- 
selves; and  native  judges  and  officials  cooperate  with  those  of  the  gov- 
erning nationality  in  the  administration  of  law  and  order. 

In  the  colonies  of  other  nations  local  matters  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  local 
affairs  is  given  them  through  the  admission  to  the  home  legislative 
body  of  representatives  from  the  colony ;  the  French  Assembly  having 
among  its  membership  representatives  of  its  leading  colonies  chosen  by 
the  people, — these,  in  some  cases,  being  members  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. 

Of  the  14  nations  controlling  the  127  colonies,  protectorates,  and 
dependencies  of  the  world,  Great  Britain  leads,  both  in  regard  to  number 
and  area,  as  well  as  population ;  the  total  number  of  her  possessions  of 
this  character  being  52,  their  area  11,187,000  square  miles,  and  their 
population  356,781,000.  France  comes  next  with  23,  having  an  area  of 
3,304,000  square  miles  and  a  total  population  of  50,372,000.  Germany's 
colonies  and  spheres  of  influence  number  but  8,  with  an  area  of  1,025,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  exceeding  11,000,000.  The  colonies  of 
the  Netherlands,  though  numbering  but  7,  with  an  area  of  630,000 
square  miles,  have  a  population  of  31,717,000,  being  the  most  densely 
populated  of  any  of  the  colonies  of  the  world.     Portugal's  6  colonies  and 
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protectorates  have  an  area  of  800,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
nearly  8,000,000.  Spain,  whose  colonial  area  was  once  the  greatest  of 
modern  nations,  has  now  but  4  colonies,  with  an  area  of  248,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  540,000.  Italy's  2  colonies  have  an  area  of 
188,500  square  miles  and  a  population  of  850,000.  Denmark's  colonies, 
6  in  number,  have  an  area  of  87,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
129,000. 

Austria-Hungary,  Eussia,  Turkey,  and  China  exercise  protectorate  or 
suzerain  power  over  adjacent  territory.  The  two  communities  thus  con- 
trolled by  Austria-Hungary  have  an  area  of  19,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  1,568,000.  Eussia,  exclusive  of  Finland,  has  2,  with  an 
area  of  114,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  3,200,000;  Turkey,  5 
distinct  communities,  with  an  area  of  855,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  12,393,000;  Belgium,  1,  with  an  area  of  869,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  30,000,000;  and  China,  5  districts  contiguous  to  her 
territory,  having  an  area  of  2,923,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
14,500,000.  The  area  of  the  four  divisions  which  the  events  of  the  past 
year  have  brought  into  closer  relationship  with  the  United  States — Cuba, 
Puerto  Eico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines — is  167,000  square  miles  and 
their  population,  according  to- the  best  authorities,  10,217,000. 

The  colonies  of  the  western  hemisphere  naturally  claim  first  atten- 
tion. European  Governments  control  22  communities  in  America  which 
may  properly  be  so  classed.  Their  area  is  4,030,000  square  miles  and 
their  population  7,828,000.  Twelve  of  these  are  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Government:  viz.,  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermudas,  Canada,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Newfoundland, 
Trinidad,  Windward  Islauds,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  Four,  Mar- 
tinique, St.  Pierre,  Guadeloupe,  and  French  Guiana,  are  controlled  by 
the  French  Government;  4,  Greenland,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
Croix,  by  the  Danish  Government;  and  2,  Curagoa  and  Dutch  Guiana, 
by  the  ^Netherlands.  The  large  proportion,  both  as  to  area  and  popula- 
tion, belong  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  area  of  the  British  colonies  in 
America  is  3,902,071  square  miles;  and  the  population  is  7,268,160. 
The  area  of  the  French  colonies  in  America  is  48,073  square  miles, 
and  their  population  399,444;  the  area  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  46,494 
square  miles,  and  their  population  115,353;  and  the  area  of  the  Danish 
colonies,  including  Greenland,  34,118  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
45,633. 

The  colonies  in  Europe  number  but  8 ;  and  most  of  these  come  un- 
der the  head  of  "protectorates,"  "suzerainties,"  or  "tributary  territory," 
20 
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rather  than  under  the  popular  term  "  colonies."  England's  only  colonies 
in  Europe  are  Gibraltar  and  Malta;  her  other  Mediterranean  possession, 
Cyprus,  being  classed  with  those  of  Asia.  The  Danish  Government  has 
2  European  colonies,  Iceland  and  the  Faeroe  Islands,  though  Iceland  is 
governed  by  the  King  through  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  local  government 
being  administered  by  a  legislature  chosen  by  the  people.  The  other 
European  area  classified  under  the  general  terms  of  "colonies,"  "protec- 
torates," etc.,  includes  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  are  protectorates 
of  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  which  are  classed  as 
Turkish  tributary  territory.  The  total  area  of  European  territory  classi- 
fied as  colonies,  protectorates,  etc.,  is  only  112,550  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  5,163,000. 

Asiatic  colonies  number  25  :  but  their  population  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  of  the  grand  divisions;  while  in  area  they  are  exceeded  only  by 
those  of  Africa.  Of  this  number,  10  are  under  the  control  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government;  viz.,  Aden,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Eed  Sea,  Bahrein  Islands,  Baluchistan,  Ceylon, 
Cyprus,  Hong  Kong,  British  India,  Malay  federated  native  states,  Sik- 
kim,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  French  possessions  in  Asia 
include  Annam,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  French  India,  and  Tonquin. 
Portugal  has  a  small  territory  in  India  and  the  island  of  Macao  off  the 
coast  of  China.  Russia  includes  Bokhara  and  Khiva  under  the  title  of 
dependencies.  Turkey  extends  her  control  over  Samos;  and  China 
includes  within  her  jurisdiction,  as  dependencies,  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  Jungaria,  and  East  Turkestan,  with  the  enormous  area  of  2,923,- 
800  square  miles  and  a  population  of  14,500,000.  In  the  above  the 
native  feudatory  states  of  India  are  not  included,  though  British  author- 
ities generally  agree  that,  indirectly  at  least,  they  are  controlled  by  the 
British  Government  through  native  princes,  ministers,  or  councils,  with 
the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  political  officers  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  area  of  these  Indian  feudatory  states  is  731,944  square 
miles;  and  their  population  is  66,060,479.  These,  if  included,  would 
bring  the  area  in  Asia  controlled  by  Great  Britain  up  to  1,889,057 
square  miles ;  while  the  population  of  the  territory  thus  controlled  would 
be  292,451,000,  out  of  a  grand  total  of  333,000,000  within  the  Asiatic 
territory  classified  as  colonies,  protectorates,  dependencies,  etc. 

Africa  has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  colonies,  protectorates,  etc., 
nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  continent  having  been  parcelled  out  in 
this  manner  during  the  past  few  years.  The  total  number  exceeds  50; 
20  of  these  being  classified  as  British,  17  as  French,  5  as  German,  4 
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as  Portuguese,  3  as  Spanish,  2  as  Turkish,  2  as  Italian,  and  1  as  Bel- 
gian. Of  this  vast  area,  England  claims  more  than  3,000,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  65,000,000;  including  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, France  claims  nearly  3,300,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  more  than  50,000,000;  Germany,  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  exceeding  10,000,000;  Portugal,  750,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  nearly  5,000,000 ;  while  Belgium's  ward,  the  Congo 
Free  State,  has  an  area  of  869,570  square  miles  and  a  population  esti- 
mated at  30,000,000.  All  of  these  figures,  however,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  extremely  uncertain;  the  area  and  population  in  many  cases 
being  simply  estimates,  and  no  accurate  measurements  of  territory,  or 
account  of  population,  having  been  made  in  the  vast  sections  over  which 
claims  have  been  extended.  Boundary-lines,  too,  are  subject  to  constant 
changes  by  agreements  between  European  Powers,  or  between  European 
Governments  and  native  chiefs.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  1899  publications  differ  materially  from  those  of 
1898  in  a  number  of  important  cases. 

In  Oceania  the  colonies  number  24;  the  area,  4,220,000  square 
miles;  and  the  population,  43,000,000.  Of  this  number.  Great  Britain 
controls  10,  with  an  area  of  3,250,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
5,250,000;  the  Netherlands,  5;  France,  3;  and  Spain,  2.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  population  of  Oceania  is  under  the  control  of  the  Keth- 
erl:.nds ;  the  people  of  Java  and  Madura  alone  numbering  more  than 
25,000,000,  though  the  area  of  those  islands  is  but  50,560  square  miles. 

Nearly  all  of  the  colonies,  protectorates,  and  dependencies  of  the 
world  are,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  controlled  by  European 
Governments,  the  number  of  communities  thus  governed  being  115. 
While  their  area  is  19,546,535  square  miles,  that  of  the  mother- coun- 
tries is  but  10,778,320;  and  while  the  population  of  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  European  countries  is  476,192,000,  that  of  the  mother- 
countries  is  only  383,685,000.  The  only  non-European  countries  exer- 
cising control  of  any  kind  over  territory  other  than  that  within  their 
immediate  boundaries  are  :  China,  with  her  5  dependencies  of  Man- 
churia, Mongolia,  Tibet,  Jungaria,  and  East  Turkestan ;  and  the  United 
States,  whose  relationship  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  is  still  in  a  formative  state. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  No.  1,  which  follows,  that  England  is  by 
far  the  greatest  colonizing  Power  as  regards  both  area  and  population ;  the 
area  of  territory  thus  controlled  by  her  being  one-half  that  of  the  world's 
total  colonial  area,  and  the  population  more  than  two-thirds  that  of  thQ 
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grand  total  of  people  thus  governed.  That  she  is  the  most  successful  as 
well  as  the  greatest  of  modern  colonizers  will  probably  be  generally  con- 
ceded. France  is  second  in  point  of  colonial  area  and  population;  Ger- 
many third,  at  least  as  to  area ;  and  the  Netherlands  fourth. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  briefly  the  methods  pursued 
by  the  principal  colonizers  of  the  world  in  the  government  of  the  peo- 
ples which  they  thus  control.     In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that 

Table  No.  L 

Colonies,  Dependencies,  and  Pkotectorates  of  the  World,  show- 
ing Area  and  Population  of  the  Colonial  Possessions,  Pro- 
tectorates, ETC.,  OF  Each  Country. 


Countries. 

No.  of 

Colonies, 

etc. 

Area  (Square  Miles). 

Population. 

Mother- 
country. 

Colonies. 

Mother- 
country. 

Colonies. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

China 

2 

1 

5 

6 

23 

8 
2 
7 
6 
2 
4 
5 
52 
4 

240, 922 

11,373 

1,336,841 

15,289 

204,092 

208,830 

110,646 

12,648 

36,038 

8,516,139 

197,670 

1,115,067 

120,979 

3.557,000 

19,733 

869.570 

2,923,800 

87, 124 

3,304,419 

1,025,460 

188,500 

629,922 

799, 770 

114,320 

248,588 

855,277 

11.187,572 

167,736 

41,231,342 

6,495,886 

386.000,000 

2,185,235 

38,517.975 

52,279,915 

31,290,490 

4,928,658 

5,049,729 

126,683,312 

17.565,632 

24,128,690 

39.824,563 

75,194,000 

1,568.092 
30,000,000 
14, 500, 000 

Denmark 

France  

129, 554 
50,372,013 

Germany 

Italy 

11,586,100 
850, 000 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

31,717,099 
7,908,654 
3,200,000 

Spain 

540, 700 

Turkey 

12.393,477 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 

356,781,197 
10,217,415 

Total 

127 

15,683,534 

22,421,791 

851,375,427 

531,764,301 

Great  Britain's  policy  is  not  only  to  give  to  the  colony  as  large  a  share 
as  practicable  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  but  to  perform  all  the 
details  at  the  point  where  the  laws  are  to  be  administered,  that  is,  within 
the  colony  itself ;  while  with  other  Governments  the  details  are  largely 
attended  to  at  the  seat  of  the  home  Government.  In  other  words.  Great 
Britain  gives  to  practically  all  of  her  colonies  more  or  less  legislative 
power,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions ;  while  the  other 
colonizing  Governments  generally  depend  upon  the  enactment  by  the 
home  legislative  body  of  the  laws  and  regulations  which  are  to  govern 
the  colonies.  Under  this  latter  method  the  more  advanced  of  the  colonies 
are  permitted  to  send  representatives  to  the  seat  of  the  home  Government, 
where,  in  some  cases,  they  are  admitted  as  members  of  the  national  legis- 
lative body. 
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Great  Britain  divides  her  colonies  into  three  classes,  which  are  thus 
described  in  the  "Colonial  Office  List  "for  1898: 

"  1.  Crown  Colonies,  in  which  the  Crown  has  the  entire  control  of  legislation, 
while  the  administration  is  carried  on  by  public  officers  under  the  control  of  the 
Home  Government. 

2.  Colonies  possessing  Representative  Institutions  but  not  Responsible  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  Home 
Government  retains  the  control  of  public  oflScers. 

3.  Colonies  possessing  Representative  Institutions  and  Responsible  Government, 
in  which  the  Crown  has  only  a  veto  on  legislation,  and  the  Home  Government  has 
no  control  over  any  public  officer  except  the  Governor.  " 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  colonies  of  Australia  with  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania,  and  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  in  Africa,  belong  to  the  class 
possessing  Eepresentative  Institutions  and  Eesponsible  Governments. 
In  Canada  the  Governor-General  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  nomi- 
nates for  life  the  members  of  the  Senate ;  while  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  elected  by  ballot.  The  legislative  body  thus  created  enacts 
all  laws,  determines  the  method  of  raising  revenues,  tmd  controls  its  ex- 
penditure. In  Newfoundland  uhe  Government  is  organized  upon  a  simi- 
lar basis.  In  Queensland,  Australia,  the  Governor  is  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  members  of  tha  Legislative  Council  are  nominated  by 
the  Governor  for  life ;  while  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  elected  by,  the 
people.  In  South  Australia  both  legislative  bodies  are  elected  by  ballot; 
the  Legislative  Council  is  composed  of  24  members,  one-third  of  whom 
retire  every  third  year;  while  the  Lower  House,  called  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, is,  composed  of  members  elected  for  three  years  from  the  27 
electoral  districts,  the  elective  franchise  being  in  the  hands  of  all  per- 
sons above  21  years  of  age,  irrespective  of  sex.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  are  appointed  by  the  Crown 
for  life ;  while  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  elected.  In 
Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  West  Australia  members  of  both  bodies  are 
elected.  In  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  are  presided  over  ex  officio  by 
the  Chief  Justice.  Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  are  elected  for 
five  years. 

In  the  colonies  having  Eepresentative  Institutions,  but  not  Eesponsi- 
ble Governments,  a  part  of  the  lawmaking  body  is  appointed  and  a  part 
elected.  In  the  Bermudas,  for  instance,  there  is  a  Legislative  Council 
of  9  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  representative  House  of 
Assembly  of  36  members  elected  by  the  people.  In  the  Barbados,  there 
is  a  Legislative  Council  of  9  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
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House  of  Assembly  of  24  members  elected  annually  by  the  people.  In 
the  Bahamas  the  Legislative  Council  consists  of  9  members  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  Eepresentative  Assembly  of  29  members  chosen 
by  the  suffrage  of  electors  who  are  required  to  have  a  small  property 
qualification.  The  Leeward  Islands,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate islands  and  communities,  are  divided  into  5  presidencies ;  but  their 
law^s  are  enacted  by  one  federal  Executive  Council  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  one  federal  Legislative  Council,  of  which  one-half  of  the 
members  are  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  the  other  half  elected  by  the 
residents  of  the  various  islands,  a  certain  number  proportionate  to  its 
population  being  given  to  each  island.  A  somewhat  similar  system  is 
followed  in  the  government  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Honduras,  Trinidad,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong,  and  Gi- 
braltar are  examples  of  the  class  known  as  Crown  colonies.  In  these 
the  members  of  the  lawmaking  bodies  are  nominated  partlj^  by  the 
Crown,  or  by  the  colonial  officers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown, 
and  partly  by  chambers  of  commerce,  or  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
other  law-administering  officers  of  the  colony. 

The  government  of  India  is  administered  under  the  control  and  di- 
rection of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  whose  duties  are  performed  in 
England ;  the  executive  authority  in  India  being  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General,  usually  termed  a  Viceroy,  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  In  the  details  of  his 
duties  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  10 
members  (whose  work  is  performed  in  England),  the  major  part  of  whom, 
however,  must  have  served  or  resided  10  years  in  India  and  not  have 
left  that  country  more  than  10  years  previous  to  the  date  of  their  ap- 
pointment. The  Governor- General  is  assisted  in  his  duties  in  India  by 
another  organization  called  "  the  Government  in  India,"  consisting  of  5 
ordinary  members,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  a  public  works  member 
whose  post  may  be  left  vacant  at  the  option  of  the  Crown.  They  are 
also  aided  by  10  to  16  "Additional  Members  for  Making  Laws  and 
Eegulations  " ;  thus  forming  a  Legislative  Council,  all  of  whom  how- 
ever are  appointed.  The  Crown  or  the  Secretary  of  State  appoints  the 
Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  who  have  each  a  Legislative  and  Exec- 
utive Council  and  a  Civil  Service  of  their  own ;  while  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  Bengal  and  the  Northwest  Provinces  have  each  a  Legislative 
Council  only.  The  local  governments,  however,  in  the  municipal  towns 
are  administered  by  bodies  whose  members  are  in  most  cases  elected,  the 
local  Self-Government  Acts  of  1882-84  having  extended  the  elective 
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principle  more  or  less  all  over  India.  In  all  large  towns,  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  ones,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committees  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers.  The  majority  of  town  committees  usually 
consists  of  natives ;  and  in  many  cases  all  the  members  are  natives. 

The  method  of  government  of  the  French  colonies  is  best  illustrated 
by  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the  operations  of  a  few.  In  Algeria 
the  Governor-General,  who  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  dif- 
ferent French  ministries,  is  the  central  administrative  authority,  except 
for  finance,  Customs,  justice,  and  instruction,  which  are  under  compe- 
tent ministers.  The  French  Chambers  legislate  for  Algeria;  while  such 
matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  power  are  regulated  by 
decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Kepublic.  The  Governor-General 
of  Algeria  has  a  Council  whose  function,  however,  is  purely  consulta- 
tive. A  Superior  Council  meets  once  a  year  to  discuss  and  vote  the 
colonial  budget ;  and  each  of  the  three  departments  sends  one  senator  and 
two  deputies  to  the  French  National  Assembly.  In  Madagascar  the  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  Governor-General,  with  an  appointed  Ad- 
ministrative Council  and  the  cooperation  of  a  military  force,  though  a 
code  of  laws  has  been  established  and  courts  have  been  constituted  at  a 
number  of  places.  Eeunion  is  represented  in  the  French  Assembly  by  a 
senator  and  two  deputies.  Guadeloupe  is  under  the  government  of  an 
elected  Council  and  is  represented  in  the  Assembly  by  a  senator  and 
two  deputies.  Martinique  has  a  Governor  and  municipal  Councils, 
with  an  elected  General  Council,  and  is  represented  in  the  Assembly 
by  a  senator  and  two  deputies. 

The  Netherlands  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  are  under  a  Eesident 
Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  numerous  Deputy  Residents  who  exercise 
their  control  in  conjunction  with  and  by  the  aid  of  large  numbers  of 
native  functionaries. 

In  the  less  advanced  colonies  of  all  countries  the  government  is 
administered  by  officers,  in  some  cases  military,  and  in  others  civil, 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  home  Government.  This  is  necessa- 
rily the  case  in  the  large  areas  known  as  protectorates,  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, or  spheres  of  interest,  though  in  some  of  these  the  government  is 
administered  by  commercial  companies  chartered  by  the  home  Govern- 
ment, which  have  been  given  certain  authority  and  general  supervision 
over  the  people,  in  conjunction  with  their  occupancy  of  the  trading  cen- 
tres. This  system  of  control  and  development  of  territory,  which  was 
much  utilized  a  century  ago,  is  now  seldom  applied  except  in  extremely 
new  and  inaccessible  areas. 
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Several  important  questions  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  con- 
junction with  the  study  of  modern  colonial  methods  and  conditions. 
The  colony  of  to-day,  it  may  be  said,  differs  very  widely  from  that  of 
two  centuries  or  even  a  half-  or  a  quarter- century  ago.  Then,  love  of 
adventure,  of  exploration,  and  of  immediate  gain  from  conquest  or  the 
seizure  of  precious  metals  was  largely  the  motive.  Then,  the  explorers 
and  those  who  afterward  became  colonizers  were  far  distant  from  and 
out  of  communication  with  the  mother- country,  and  therefore  were  de- 
pendent largely  upon  their  own  judgment  and  left  largely  to  their  own 
will  in  their  relations  with  the  natives  of  the  country.  In  many 
such  cases  their  course  was  dictated  solely  by  selfish  motives,  and  too 
frequently  with  a  view  rather  to  immediate  gain  than  to  the  greater  and 
more  permanent  prosperity  incident  to  the  improvement  of  the  country 
itself  and  of  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  were  in  those  communities  where  religious  freedom  and  love  of  lib- 
erty were  the  actuating  motives  of  those  planning,  conducting,  and  car- 
rying into  success  the  colonization  and  occupancy  of  the  country.  That 
the  colonies  planted  under  the  last-mentioned  circumstances  have  been 
the  most  successful  is  too  apparent  to  need  discussion. 

The  colony  of  to-day  differs  from  that  of  a  century  or  two  ago  as  much 
as  the  "  young  American  "  of  to-day  differs  from  the  youth  of  earlier  gen- 
erations. With  the  extension  of  modern  methods  of  communication,  fast 
steamship  lines,  telegraphs,  submarine  cables,  and  swift  warships,  twen- 
tieth-century colonies  will  differ  widely  from  those  of  former  centuries. 
When  the  representatives  of  a  modem  Government  enter  a  community 
which  has  been  practically  devoid  of  the  above-mentioned  evidences  of 
progress,  the  growth  of  their  influence,  usefulness,  and  enlightening  and 
enriching  powers  upon  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  is  very 
much  more  rapid  than  was  the  case  with  colonies  of  earlier  generations. 

In  the  British  colonies  to-day  more  than  $2,000,000,000  of  capital 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  mother- country  is  invested,  loaned  at  low  rates 
of  interest,  and  utilized  in  the  construction  of  highways,  canals,  railways, 
telegraphs,  schools,  churches,  colleges,  and  all  of  the  appliances  which 
tend  to  additional  development  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  The  colo- 
nies and  their  municipalities  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  borrow 
capital  in  the  mother- country  for  development  of  their  business  enter- 
prises ;  the  securities  of  the  British  colonies  being  constantly  quoted  in 
the  London  markets,  and  most  of  them  at  more  than  par  value.  By 
these  developments  productiveness  is  multiplied,  and  the  industry  of  the 
native  is  stimulated,  his  association  with  the  outside  world  increased, 
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and  his  capacity  broadened.  Within  the  British  colonies  alone  there 
are  in  operation  to-day  more  than  54,000  miles  of  railway.  Depositors 
in  savings-banks  number  more  than  2,000,000;  their  deposits  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $300,000,000,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
natives  of  the  countries  thus  colonized  being  numbered  among  the  de- 
positors. Of  schools  the  British  colonies  possess  about  200,000,  with 
an  attendance  of  nearly  7,000,000  pupils;  while  their  post-offices  and 
mail  systems  handle  more  than  1,000,000,000  pieces  of  mail  matter 
annually.  Even  in  India,  with  her  great  diversity  of  religious  beliefs  and 
languages,  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  male  youth  of  school-going  age 
attend  school,  though  up  to  the  present  time  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
girls  attend. 

Coming  down  to  the  more  practical  side  of  the  question,  it  may  be 
asked,  Is  colonizing  advantageous  either  to  the  nation  which  undertakes 
it  or  to  those  affected  by  its  operations  ? 

The  question,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  of  well-managed  colonies,  seems  to  be  answered 
in  the  facts  already  cited.  Looking  at  it  from  the  commercial  standpoint 
purely,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  communities  whose  nat- 
ural products  are  stimulated,  developed,  and  brought  into  prompt  commu- 
nication with  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  materially  benefited.  The 
British  colonies  of  North  America  exported  in  1871  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  £17,034,000 :  in  1896  their  exports  amounted  to  £26,230,000. 
The  South  African  colonies  exported  in  1871  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  £4,148,000:  and  in  1896  their  exports  amounted  to  £18,349,000. 
The  Australian  colonies  exported  in  1871  merchandise  valued  at  £34,- 
581,000:  in  1896,  their  exports  amounted  to  £66,584,000.  Taking 
the  entire  list  of  the  British  colonies,  it  is  found  that  their  exports  have 
more  than  trebled  in  the  last  forty  years.  In  1857  their  total  exports 
amounted  to  £74,200,000;  by  1867  they  had  increased  to  more  than 
£113,157,000;  in  1877  they  were  £156,955,000;  in  1887,  £204,500,- 
000;  and  in  1897,  £266,463,000. 

As  to  the  commercial  advantages,  if  any,  accruing  to  the  colonizing 
country,  it  may  be  desirable  to  continue  the  study  of  the  question  from 
the  same  standpoint,  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  measured  by  her  own 
trade  relations  with  her  colonies  and  the  world  generally.  The  non- 
British  world  buys  15  per  cent  of  its  total  foreign  merchandise  from  the 
United  Kingdom ;  while  the  British  colonial  world  buys  more  than  42 
per  cent  of  its  foreign  merchandise  from  the  mother-country.  The  total 
imports   of  the   British   colonies   amount  to   £215,000,000   annually. 
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Great  Britain,  by  supplying  42  per  cent  of  this  instead  of  15  per  cent 
(which  she  averages  in  the  commerce  of  other  countries),  makes  an  addi- 
tional market  for  £58,000,000  annually  of  her  products.  Her  total 
exports  to  foreign  countries  (omitting  the  colonies)  are  £206,000,000, 
or  15  per  cent  of  their  total  imports;  and,  if  to  this  were  added  a  like 
percentage  of  the  imports  of  the  colonies,  her  total  sales  would  be  £238,- 
000,000  instead  of  the  grand  total  of  £296,000,000  which  she  enjoyed 
in  1896,  the  year  to  which  these  figures  relate.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  her  sales  are  enlarged  through  her  colonial  system  to  the  extent  of 
about  £58,000,000 ;  thus  increasing  by  25  per  cent  her  total  exports,  and 
creating  by  her  colonial  system  a  market  for  nearly  $300,000,000  worth 
of  her  products  and  manufactures. 

Eevenues  in  the  colonies  are  raised  by  methods  similar  to  those 
utilized  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  about  one-third  is  produced  by  Customs  taxes.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  tariffs  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  prove  protective  io 
left  entirely  to  the  legislative  bodies ;  and  as  a  result  the  tariffs  them- 
selves are  of  great  variety,  conforming  to  the  view  of  the  party  happen- 
ing to  be  in  power  at  the  time  of  their  enactment.  In  some  of  the 
Australian  colonies  tariffs  are  vigorously  protective:  in  others  they 
are  not. 

One  feature  is  especially  noteworthy  in  regard  to  the  Customs  regu- 
lations of  the  various  colonies  of  the  world;  viz.,  as  a  rule  they  no  lon- 
ger discriminate  in  favor  of  the  mother- country.  Long  experience  has 
shown  that  the  colonies  which  made  lower  rates  of  duties  on  articles 
coming  from  the  mother- country  than  those  imposed  upon  goods  from 
other  countries  have  not  been  successful  in  disseminating  prosperity 
among  their  people.  A  marked  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  tariffs 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  made  the  rate  of  duty  on  articles  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  very  much  higher  than  those  coming  from 
Spain;  and  this  condition  now  prevails,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  portion 
of  the  colonies  of  France.  In  the  British  colonies  there  are  few,  if  any, 
examples  of  this  sort,  except  in  the  recent  action  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, which  has  made  the  rates  of  duty  on  articles  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  several  of  its  dependencies  25  per  cent  lower  than  those 
on  similar  articles  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  though  this  is  based 
upon  an  assumed  requirement  that  the  tariffs  of  the  countries  with  which 
Canada  trades  must  be  as  low  as  her  own.  Up  to  this  time  this  has  not 
had  any  marked  effect  upon  the  relative  importations  from  the  mother- 
country  and  others  offering  goods  to  the  Canadian  market ;  the  imports 
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from  the  United  States  into  Canada  having  increased  quite  as  rapidly  as 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  even  more  rapidly  than  under  the 
former  law. 

Another  point  with  reference  to  revenues  worth  mentioning  is  that 
Great  Britain,  which  may  be  again  referred  to  as  the  most  successful 
modern  manager  of  colonial  business  affairs,  expects  her  colonies  to  be 
self-sustaining;  requiring  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished protectorates  over  unorganized  territory,  to  levy  sufficient  taxes 
to  meet  current  expenses.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  recent  public  dis- 
cussions that  the  receipts  of  many  of  the  colonies  fall  somewhat  below 
the  expenditures,  and  that  the  debts  of  the  colonies  are  large — indeed, 
very  large.  In  explanation  of  this  fact  it  must  be  said  that,  while  the 
debts  of  the  British  colonies  are  large,  they  have  been  contracted  with 
the  assent  of  the  home  Government  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
with  which  to  construct  highways,  irrigating  and  freight- carrying  canals, 
railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  improvements  of  this  kind ;  most  of  the 
railways  and  telegraphs,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  tramways  and  street 
railways,  in  British  colonies,  being  owned  by  the  colonial  Government. 
Thus,  while  the  debts  of  the  British  colonies  aggregate  a  large  sum,  the 
colonies  are  themselves  solely  responsible  for  their  payment;  while  the 
debts  are  in  most  cases  represented  by  equivalents  in  actual  property  much 
of  which  has,  in  the  case  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  greatly  increased  in 
value,  and  is  now  worth  far  more  than  the  debt  which  it  represents. 
Meantime  the  population  has  benefited  by  the  extremely  small  commer- 
cial rates  which  have  been  made  by  the  railway  and  telegraph  lines,  the 
prices  of  freights  and  of  transportation  upon  the  railroads  belonging  to 
the  colonies  being  very  low.  In  some  cases,  the  children  attending  pub- 
lic schools  are  earned  upon  the  railways  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  colonial  conditions,  we  may  consider 
for  a  moment  the  practical  question  of  the  relations  which  the  events 
of  the  past  year  have  created  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  Cuba,  Puerto  Eico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  As  to  the 
effect  of  nearer  relations  in  the  development  of  commerce,  industries, 
thrift,  and  intelligence,  it  seems  not  improper  to  assume  that  the  sug- 
gestions already  made  upon  this  subject  would  apply  in  the  new  relations 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  those  of  the  islands  in  question, 
and  that  their  producing-powers — and  therefore  their  physical  and  higher 
development — will  be  advanced  by  their  contact  with  what  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  terming  our  more  advanced  methods. 

Regarding  the  prospective  advantages,  or  otherwise,  of  colonial  pos- 
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sessions  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  following  questions  nat- 
urally suggest  themselves : 

1.  Will  our  sales  to  the  islands  in  question  be  increased? 

2.  Will  our  sales  to  other  countries,  through  the  doorways  which 
these  islands  may  become,  be  augmented? 

3.  Will  our  foreign  purchases  be  diminished,  and  shall  we  be  enabled 
to  expend  among  our  own  people  any  considerable  share  of  the  money 
which  we  have  hitherto  expended  abroad? 

Eegardirig  the  first  question,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
an  increase  in  our  sales  to  the  islands  would  result.  The  British  colonies 
take  on  an  average,  as  already  indicated,  42  per  cent  of  their  imports 
from  the  mother- country,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
lie  at  great  distances  from  England,  and  are  more  conveniently  located 
for  commerce  with  other  countries.  The  other  countries  of  the  world, 
aside  from  the  colonies,  take,  as  I  have  said,  but  15  per  cent  of  their 
total  importations  from  Great  Britain.  It  would  thus  appear  that  if  Brit- 
ish colonies  scattered  all  over  the  world,  many  of  them  very  far  remote 
from  the  home  0-ovemment,  make  42  per  cent  of  their  purcliases  from 
the  mother- country,  certainly  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  Puerto  Eico,  and 
Hawaii,  which  lie  nearer  to  us  than  to  any  other  country,  we  may  expect 
a  larger  proportion  than  that  of  their  commerce ;  while  we  ought  also  to 
have  at  least  a  fair  share  of  that  of  the  Philippines.     As  shown  in  Table 

TaUe  No.  ^. 
Imports  into  Cuba,  Puerto  Eico,  Hawaii,  and  Philippine  Islands. 


Islands. 

Year. 

Total  Imports. 

Imports  from 
United  States. 

Per  Cent, 
from  U.  S. 

Cuba 

1895 
1895 
1897 
1897 

$54,500,000 

18,317,000 

7.683.000 

28,815,000 

$12,807,661 

1,883.544 

4,690,675 

162,446 

23.47 

Puerto  Rico 

10.30 

Hawaii 

61.00 

Philippines 

.60 

Total 

$109,315,000 

$19,544,326 

17.88 

No.  2,  the  total  imports  of  Cuba,  Puerto  Eico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  normal  years  amount  to  about  $109,000,000,  of  which  only 
about  18  per  cent  is  from  the  United  States;  while  under  the  new 
relations  the  great  bulk  of  this  market  should  and  naturally  would 
accrue  to  our  own  people. 

The  second  question,  regarding  the  prospective  increase  of  our  ex- 
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ports  to  other  countries  through  the  doorway  which  these  islands  may 
afford,  is  a  much  larger  and  much  more  important  one.  The  annual 
imports  (which  are  shown  in  Table  No.  3)  of  the  countries  commer- 
cially adjacent  to  Manila  as  a  point  of  distribution  amount  to  about 
$1,066,000,000  per  annum,  a  sum  which  nearly  equals  our  own  mag- 
nificent achievement  in  the  total  exportations  during  the  year  just 
ended.  Of  the  $1,066,000,000  worth  of  goods  which  the  countries 
within  easy  reach  of  Manila  as  a  point  of  distribution  now  annually 
import,  we  supply  but  5.3  per  cent.  Yet  the  large  proportion  of  these 
vast  imports  is  made  up  of  the  class  of  goods  which  we  can  supply, 
and  which  we  desire  to  sell — cotton  and  cotton  goods,  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  railway  materials  and  supplies,  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  bread-stuffs,  provisions,  mineral  oils.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
of  the  articles  which  we  produce,  or  desire  to  sell,  find  ready  sale  in  this 
enormous  market,  whose  importations  are  made  up  very  largely  of  this 
very  class  of  material.  The  chief  distributing- centres  of  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Siam,  Annam,  and  the  East  Indian  Islands  are  as  near  to  Manila 
as  Havana  is  to  New  York ;  while  the  distributing-centres  of  British  India 
and  Australasia  are  nearer  to  Manila  than  to  any  other  great  entrepot. 
If  our  producers  and  manufacturers  can  ship  their  goods  from  the  point 
of  production  through  a  Nicaragua  Canal,  w^ithout  breaking  bulk,  to  this 
great  commercial  field,  why  should  they  not  obtain  a  fair  share  of  that 
commerce  instead  of  the  insignificant  5.3  per  cent  which  they  now  have? 
The  advantages  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  v/hich  were 
gained  through  her  port  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  evident  belief  of  other 
nations  that  similar  opportunities  in  that  part  of  the  world  w^oiild  likewise 
be  to  their  commercial  advantage,  would  seem  to  justify  us  in  the  belief 
that  a  central  point  of  distribution  lying,  as  Manila  does,  adjacent  to  an 
area  containing  852,000,000  people  and  annually  importing  $1,066,000,- 
000  worth  of  goods,  should  be  of  great  value  to  our  producers  desiring  to 
cultivate  that  market. 

The  third  question  is,  Will  the  new  relations  with  these  islands 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed and  required  to  expend  abroad?  Our  expenditure  for  the  class 
of  articles  produced  in  tropical  climates  amounted  in  1896  to  $251,- 
320,393,  made  up  as  follows:  Coffee,  $84,793,124;  sugar,  $89,219,- 
773;  fruits  and  nuts,  $16,957,307;  tobacco,  $18,703,942;  hemp, 
jute,  etc.,  $11,846,247 ;  miscellaneous  articles  (estimated),  $30,000,000 ; 
total,  $251,320,393. 

All  of  these  articles  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
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islands  in  question ;  and,  in  practically  every  case,  their  production  could 
be  so  greatly  increased  that  the  entire  demand  of  the  United  States,  in- 
creasing constantly  as  it  does,  could  be  met  by  them.  If  these  islands 
should  come  into  such  relations  with  the  United  States  that  our  citizens 
should  become,  either  individually  or  through  their  invested  capital,  the 
producers  of  these  articles  withia  their  borders,  this  large  sum,  which 
is  now  annually  paid  to  the  people  of  other  nations,  would  be  distributed 
to  our  own  people,  either  as  residents  of  those  islands  or  through  their 
capital  there  invested ;  and,  to  that  extent,  the  money  annually  expended 
for  these  necessary  articles  of  consumption  would  be  retained  among  our 
own  people. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  people  of 
the  islands  in  question  will  be  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
government  and  the  consequent  development  of  their  industries  and  re° 
sources ;  while  it  seems  equally  apparent  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  also  be  gainers  by  the  enlarged  market  for  their  products  and 
the  opportunity  offered  of  distributing  among  their  own  people  the  large 
sums  they  have  heretofore  been  compelled  to  expend  abroad. 

0.  P.  Austin. 


DIRECTED  SPORT  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

If  it  be  true  that  culture  is  more  to  be  desired  than  learning,  that 
the  sound  mind  depends  upon  the  sound  body,  and  that  the  great  object 
of  education  is  the  formation  of  character,  the  case  for  directed  sport  is 
already  proved.  No  teacher  who  meets  his  pupils  in  his  official  capacity 
in  the  class-room  only  will  pretend  that  he  can  ever  really  know  or  influ- 
ence the  actual  character  of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  He  may 
inculcate  a  love  of  learning,  or  a  taste  for  things  beautiful,  in  the  minds 
of  the  few;  but  his  influence  is  limited  to  precept,  which  proverbially 
and  actually  is  less  potent  than  example. 

A  doctor  will  demonstrate  the  evil  effects  of  some  particular  food  or 
drink  in  arresting  development  or  in  undermining  health ;  but  his  soundest 
statistics  and  most  correct  demonstrations  are  constantly  nullified  by  the 
concrete  presentment  of  some  veteran  consumer,  robust  and  of  mighty 
inches.  In  like  manner,  the  best  advice  of  the  schoolmaster  is  can- 
celled by  the  idle  talk  of  the  first  ignorant  companion  who  joins  the 
schoolboy  in  his  frolic,  or  lends  him  his  newly  painted  bicycle. 

Moreover,  to  every  precept  delivered  ex  cathedra  there  attaches  the 
suspicion  of  insincerity, — the  feeling  that  the  man  himself  may  be  just 
as  different  from  the  schoolmaster  as  the  boy  who  answers  so  meekly  in 
the  class  is  from  the  urchin  who  shouts  and  squabbles  at  baseball.  The 
average  boy,  even  when  the  first  feelings  of  fear  and  enmity  are  laid  by 
gentleness  and  kindness,  will  still  look  upon  the  schoolmaster  at  his 
desk  as  did  the  rustics  in  "  The  Deserted  Village  " ;  and  only  in  the  rush 
of  football  or  in  the  thrill  of  baseball,  where  boy  and  man  are  alike  the 
happy,  hearty,  combative  animals  they  were  created,  will  artificiality  go 
by  the  board,  and  the  distinctions  of  office  be  forgotten. 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  every  schoolmaster  must  be  a 
good  athlete;  but  it  does  mean  that  every  teacher  who  would  really  lead 
his  boys,  and  form  their  natures,  must  have  that  youthful  spirit  which 
led  Dr.  Arnold  to  say  that  he  would  abandon  his  profession  when  he 
could  no  longer  go  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  which  will  enable 
the  master,  as  a  boy  among  boys,  to  show  a  real  interest  in' what  is  to 
them  of  supreme  importance,  and  to  win  their  confidence  and  affection^ 
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If  this  were  the  only  result  of  directed  sport,  it  would  be  ample  to 
justify  every  teacher  in  spending  much  of  his  leisure  on  the  athletic 
field ;  but  other  opportunities  occur  which  can  only  be  properly  esti- 
mated by  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment. 

To  leave  boys  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  during  play  hours  is 
to  undo  much  of  the  good  work  accomplished  during  school  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  make  the  play  hours  as  dully  disciplined  as  school 
hours  is  to  kill  all  brightness  and  individuality.  In  American  public 
schools  the  former  method  prevails ;  and  only  the  strong  sense  of  a  ro- 
bust community  averts  calamity.  In  Germany  the  latter  plan  is  prac- 
tised ;  and  defective  eye-sight  and  unequally  trained  physique  are  the 
result. 

From  a  health  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  a 
good  healthy  game — in  which  every  muscle  is  suitably  exercised,  and 
brain  and  lungs  join  in  the  complete  happiness  of  the  honest  laugh  and 
the  careless  shout — and  the  "dead-alive  "  military  drill,  or  formal  gym- 
nastics, which,  while  developing  many  muscles  abnormally,  leave  the 
brain  torpid  and  the  spirit  depressed. 

But  the  game  must  be  regulated,  if  its  full  benefits  are  to  be  reaped. 
Unselfishness  must  be  practised  at  every  turn ;  the  strong  must  help  the 
weak ;  and  the  weak  must  be  aroused,  that  they  may  not  be  a  drag  upon 
the  strong.  The  team  that  represents  a  school  must  be  chosen  purely  on 
the  merits  of  its  members,  those  selected  being  as  jealous  of  their  hon- 
orable distinction  as  the  rejected  are  glad  to  stand  aside  for  the  honor 
of  their  common  cause.  The  less  attractive  and  more  tedious  positions 
in  the  field  must  be  conscientiously  filled  without  a  murmur ;  the  pride 
of  success,  felt  without  conceit.  As  the  credit  of  the  school  demands 
the  best  effort  of  every  individual,  there  must  be  patient  practice  and 
steady  perseverance.  If  wrangling  and  ill-feeling  are  to  be  averted,  and 
unquestioning  obedience  to  lawfully  chosen  authority  is  to  become  part 
of  a  boy's  nature,  respect  must  be  shown  to  the  referee,  even  when  his 
decisions  seem  palpably  unfair.  Acting  thus,  command  will  be  gained 
of  the  temper ;  and  the  exaggeration  of  trifles  will  appear  in  its  true  garb 
of  foolishness. 

Abstemious  living  and  healthy  habits  come  as  the  natural  results  of 
an  overwhelming  interest  and  of  a  whole-souled  desire  to  excel.  The 
code  of  honor  among  true  sportsmen  is  so  rigid  that  truth  and  fair-deal- 
ing become  as  important  as  a  well-balanced  bat  or  sound  ball.  Man- 
liness, energy,  courage,  endurance,  all  follow, — not  because  they  are 
said  to  be  good,  but  because  they  are  seen  to  be  good,  and  felt  to  be 
21 
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absolutely  essential  to  the  attainment  of  an  object  that  is  all  in  all  to  the 
boy. 

Finally,  patriotism  of  the  best  kind  grows  as  naturally  as  the  other 
virtues.  He  who  will  gladly  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his 
school,  who  will  efface  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  side,  and  will  be- 
stow every  energy  he  possesses  for  the  honor  of  his  cause  and  the  glory 
of  his  ideal,  will  instinctively  extend  his  feelings  from  the  area  of  the 
playground  to  the  wider  limits  of  State  or  countr}^ ;  and,  in  the  unselfish 
love  thus  begotten,  reciprocity  arises,  and  the  country  better  appreciates 
its  heroes,  and  casts  around  them  the  bonds  of  noblesse  oblige,  which, 
perhaps,  bind  more  strongly  than  any  other  earthly  sentiment. 

All  these  things  are  possible  where  the  playing-field  is  at  once  a 
garden  of  delight  and  an  un walled  schoolroom;  but  they  are  possible 
only  where  the  teacher  not  only  seeks  to  allure,  but  himself  leads  the 
way.  He,  the  pedagogue,  the  embodiment  of  wisdom,  the  dispenser  of 
justice,  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  must  himself  be  there, — his  academic 
trappings  dropped,  a  boy  among  boys,  and  the  living  example  of  all  that, 
he  would  teach.  The  first  to  laugh,  the  first  to  shout,  the  first  to  defer 
to  the  referee,  the  first  to  give  up  to  others,  the  first  to  sacrifice  his  time, 
his  pleasure,  and  his  inclinations  for  the  glory  of  his  side  and  for  the 
honor  of  his  school. 

So  only  will  the  teacher  know  his  boys,  understand  their  characters, 
help  each  where  he  is  weakest,  and  educate  all  in  that  which  alone  is 
worth  striving  for.  True,  from  a  man  he  must  become  a  boy,  and  from 
an  autocrat,  if  need  be,  the  servant  of  all ;  but,  in  the  real  influence  that 
he  will  exert,  and  in  the  loyal  love  that  will  place  him  higher  in  his 
pupils'  estimation  than  any  platform,  he  will  realize  something  of  what 
was  taught  when  it  was  said,  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  the  last 
shall  be  first  and  the  first  last. 

Let  me  draw  a  picture  such  as  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  best 
English  schools,  where  sport  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

It  is  a  summer  evening ;  "  tea  "  is  over ;  and  every  boy,  from  the  big- 
gest to  the  smallest,  is  donning  his  "flannels."  If  we  glance  at  the  no- 
tice-board, we  shall  see  that  the  First  Eleven  and  a  few  "  probables  " 
are  to  practise  at  the  nets  with  a  professional,  who  is  paid  to  teach 
cricket,  just  as  a  master  is  paid  to  teach  Latin.  The  Second  Eleven  is 
to  do  the  same  at  the  lower  nets.  The  order  of  batting  is  arranged ;  and 
the  names  of  the  bowlers  are  given.  In  the  Junior  Field  there  is  to  be 
a  match  between  two  sides  carefully  chosen.  Captain,  umpires,  and 
scorers  have  been  selected ;  and  the  exact  position  which  each  player 
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is  to  occupy  in  the  field  has  been  determined.  In  the  centre  of  the 
board  a  more  elaborate  notice  gives  the  eleven  selected  to  represent  the 
school  in  the  next  match  with  outsiders ;  the  names  of  those  who  have 
already  gained  their  "  colors  "  are  distinguished ;  all  information  as  to 
ground,  time,  position,  and  order  is  stated;  and  the  notice  closes  with 
the  stirring  words,  "  Play  up.  School !  "  or  "  Floreat  Schola !  "  or,  perhaps, 
the  school  motto. 

If  we  pass  to  the  fields,  we  shall  find  a  stretch  of  turf  green  and 
smooth  and  level  as  a  billiard- table.  The  centre,  carefully  guarded  for  the 
next  great  game,  is  being  rolled  or  watered  or  marked  or  mown.  At  the 
side  are  the  nets,  where  the  professionals  and  masters  are  having  a  little 
preliminary  practice  to  "  get  their  eye  in."  Soon  the  field  is  flooded  with 
boys,  all  suitably  arrayed  in  white  flannel  with  pretty  sashes  and  ties 
and  "  blazers  "  of  the  school  colors ;  while  some  proudly  wear  the  school 
arms  to  denote  that  their  names  are  permanently  inscribed  on  the  school 
walls, — a  record  to  be  surveyed  with  pride  in  after-life  and  to  inspire  the 
sons  who  will  assuredly  follow  in  their  fathers'  footsteps.  Every  one 
is  laughing,  shouting,  running,  throwing,  or  catching.  But  in  five  min- 
utes all  have  found  their  allotted  places.  The  batsman,  in  pads  and 
gloves,  goes  to  the  wicket;  the  bowler  prepares  to  bowl;  the  fielders 
scatter  to  their  places,  shifting  and  changing  as  the  bowler,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  may  direct.  The  timekeeper  looks  at  his  watch ;  for  each 
batsman  is  to  have  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  wicket.  The  profes- 
sional corrects  the  batsman's  defence, — tells  him,  perhaps,  that  he  is 
weak  on  the  "  off  "  side,  and  proceeds  to  bowl  him  balls  that  will  teach 
him  to  overcome  the  defect.  Meanwhile,  captain  and  masters  help  to 
coach  the  wicket-keeper,  bowler,  and  fieldsmen,  all  referring  to  the  pro- 
fessional when  there  is  any  doubt.  Down  goes  the  wicket.  The  bats- 
man looks  up.  "  What  did  I  do  wrong  then  ?  "  "  You  ought  to  have 
played  forward,"  comes  the  response.  "Give  me  another  like  that." 
Another  ball  is  delivered.  "That's  better."  "Well  played!"  comes 
from  all  sides,  as  the  batsman  gracefully  plays  the  ball  along  the  ground. 

So  the  game  goes  on, — a  study,  a  discipline,  but  an  all-absorbing  game 
despite  that, — with  the  glorious  prospect  of  distinction  in  the  morrow's 
match  for  him  who  profits  by  the  practice. 

At  the  Second  Eleven  nets  a  similar  scene  presents  itself,  with  the 
possible  addition  of  a  little  more  noise,  and  an  occasional  remonstrance 
from  master,  or  captain,  or  monitor.  Away  in  the  Junior  Field  wild 
shouts  and  wilder  applause  denote  that  the  "scratch"  match  is  proving 
very  exciting.     But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  the  ordinary 
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untutored  wrangling  of  selfish  and  unskilled  urchins.  The  ground  is  as 
well  cared  for  and  as  precisely  marked,  the  umpire  and  scorer  are  just 
as  dignified,  firm,  and  reticent,  as  with  the  seniors.  Each  batsman, 
though  he  knows  his  stay  at  the  stumps  will  probably  be  brief,  dons 
pads  and  gloves  and  walks  to  the  wicket  as  if  the  whole  responsibility 
of  victory  or  defeat  rested  on  his  shoulders.  How  carefully  he  takes 
"centre,"  and  places  his  right  foot  in  the  exact  position  recommended 
by  the  great  W.  G.  Grace !  Though  he  be  bowled  first  ball,  he  will  show 
good  style. 

But  who  can  repress  a  shout  when  the  match  proves  exciting,  when 
victory  is  hovering  with  uncertain  wings,  when  even  the  Head  Master 
has  paused  to  see  the  game,  and  the  servants  have  stolen  from  the 
kitchen  to  watch  with  breathless  interest  ?  For  every  one  loves  cricket, 
and  understands  it  too.  It  is  as  much  and  as  important  a  right  to  the 
Britisher  as  are  the  privileges  of  Magna  Charta.  Even  the  party  of  rus- 
tics, who  seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  neighboring  hedge,  know  as 
much  about  it  as  the  professional,  and  are  slowly  muttering:  "That 
youngster'll  make  a  player,"  or  "He'll  never  make  no  runs  if  he  holds 
his  bat  that  way." 

Eor  those  who  do  not  care  for  cricket,  or  who  are  not  able  to  play, 
there  are  tennis  courts,  fives  courts,  an  open-air  gymnasium,  row-boats, 
and  a  swimming  pool,  all  to  be  used  in  proper  order  and  with  an  object. 

When  the  bell  rings,  the  timekeeper  pockets  his  watch,  and  notes 
the  name  of  the  last  player,  so  that  the  due  order  of  succession  may  be 
observed;  the  proper  officials  pack  up  the  paraphernalia;  the  ground- 
man  waters  and  rolls  and  returfs  the  worn  ground;  and  all  hasten  to 
take  their  shower-bath  or  plunge,  or  at  least  to  exchange  their  damp 
flannels  for  dry  clothes  suitable  to  the  few  hours  of  preparation  of  work 
which  remain  before  bedtime. 

In  winter,  football  takes  the  place  of  cricket,  and  fives,  tennis,  and 
gymnastics  must  be  played  under  cover;  but,  whatever  the  game,  there 
are  the  same  discipline  and  the  same  training  for  brain  and  eye  and 
muscle  and  character, — not  separately,  or  the  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  but  harmoniously  and  in  conjunction. 

Happy  scenes,  to  be  loved  in  the  present,  and  remembered  as  long 
as  life  shall  last!  Zeal  without  ill-feeling,  idleness  without  loafing, 
liberty  without  license,  pleasure  without  regret,  play  with  a  meaning, 
sport  with  an  object;  upbuilding  strong  character  and  fine  physique  as 
silently  and  imperceptibly  as  the  web  of  the  spider,  but  as  firmly  and 
surely  as  the  growing  reef  of  coral.       •  Francis  H.  Tabor. 
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It  has  become  the  fashion,  in  certain  circles,  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  close  of  the  century,  as  if  the  promises  held  out  at  its  beginning 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  a  closer  in- 
quiry as  to  the  results — a  species  of  centennial  stocktaking,  so  to  speak 
— will  not  seem  inappropriate.  Indeed,  such  an  inquiry  may  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  opportune,  now  that  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  appearance  of  the  work  ^  which,  in  the  sphere  of  economics,  domi- 
nated public  opinion  for  two  generations,  and  still  exercises  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  development  of  economic  thought.  This  theory 
of  population  has  had  its  opponents  and  its  defenders :  but  the  spirit 
called  by  Malthus  is  still  present ;  and  our  soothsayers  still  prophesy  un- 
der its  spell. 

The  relation  between  population  and  the  means  of  subsistence  has 
ever  engaged  the  minds  of  thinkers  among  every  form  of  civilization. 
Malthus,  however,  presented  the  question  with  such  unyielding  per- 
sistence that  his  views  could  not  but  impress  themselves  firmly  on  the 
minds  of  economists  and  statesmen.  In  the  consideration  of  the  new 
issues  presented  for  solution  during  the  declining  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century, — that  formative  period  of  a  new  social  system, — the  theory  of 
population  seemed  like  a  flash  of  light  to  the  statesmen  of  the  old 
school.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  relentless  logic  with  which  Mal- 
thus pursues  his  subject.  He  traces  the  generations  of  men  in  every 
clime  and  age;  and  after  each  and  every  investigation  he  invariably 
arrives  at  the  same  conclusion:  "All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  encountered  by 
reason  of  the  harshness  of  this  exposition  that  Malthus,  in  a  later  edi- 
tion, withdrew  the  following  paragraph : 

"  A  man  who  is  born  into  a  world  already  full,  if  his  family  have  no  means  to 
support  him,  or  if  society  has  no  need  of  his  labor,  has  not  the  least  right  to  claim 
any  portion  of  food  whatever,  and  he  is  really  redundant  on  the  earth.  At  the 
great  banquet  of  nature  there  is  no  plate  for  him.  Nature  commands  him  to  go 
away,  and  she  delays  not  to  put  that  order  into  execution.  " 

A  useless  suppression;  for  this  quotation  is  really  the  epitome  of  the 
^  Malthus 's  "Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population.  " 
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work,  every  page  of  which  is  devoted  to  proving  that  the  condition 
described  in  the  extract  is  actually  a  decree  of  fate.  Malthus  holds 
that  if,  by  any  effort  of  the  race, — be  it  improvement  in  the  means 
of  production,  or  emigration, — or  by  a  succession  of  good  harvests, 
the  means  of  support  of  the  lower  classes  should  be  facilitated,  then 
population  would  quickly  enough  increase  again  to  the  danger-point, 
and  invite  nature  to  administer  its  correctives,  unless  man  were  himself 
ready  to  apply  the  preventive.  There  is  a  mouth  for  every  crust ;  and 
each  additional  consumer  is  but  a  competitor,  who,  if  permitted  to  live, 
must,  of  necessity,  reduce  the  size  of  the  ration. 

But,  however  much  we  may  differ  from  Malthus  at  this  present 
day,  and  however  emphatically  we  may  dissent  from  the  opinion  that 
the  remedy  proposed  by  him  is  the  only  possible  solution,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  England  of  his  day  had  reached  a  point  where  views 
on  population,  as  expressed  by  him,  must  have  appeared  as  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  existing  conditions.  The  Poor  laws,  whatever  the 
beneficent  intention  of  their  originators,  had  produced  effects  which 
strongly  called  for  corrective  measures.  By  throwing  the  burden  upon 
the  parish  in  case  of  any  deficiency,  the  necessities  of  life  were  always 
sure  to  be  provided,  and  the  rearing  of  families,  thus  encouraged,  could 
freely  go  on.  The  normal  rate  of  wages  was  depressed  without  offering 
the  corrective  that  would  naturally  have  appeared,  had  the  laborer  been 
compelled  to  find  his  own  remedies.  The  nation  was  pauperized  in  the 
effort  to  secure  to  the  employing  classes  a  constant  supply  of  labor  at 
a  low  rate  of  wages.  To  correct  the  wretched  condition  that  confronted 
him,  Malthus  saw  no  other  remedy  than  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
population : 

"There  are  few  states  in  which  there  is  not  a  constant  effort  in  the  population 
to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  This  constant  effort  as  constantly 
tends  to  subject  the  lower  classes  of  society  to  distress,  and  to  prevent  any  great 
permanent  melioration  of  their  condition.  " 

The  state  of  the  poor  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  de- 
plorable in  the  extreme.  Although  this  had  been  true  to  a  degree  of  all 
times  and  of  all  countries,  the  conditions  in  England  had  shown  consid- 
erable improvement  during  the  preceding  generation,  from  which  better 
state  it  had  been  steadily  growing  worse  again.  Yet  these  conditions, 
bad  as  they  were  at  the  time  Malthus  published  his  essay,  wore  an  as- 
pect of  brightness,  when  compared  with  the  contemporaneous  conditions 
on  the  Continent.  The  supply  of  food,  generally  speaking,  was  limited 
to  the  district  that  produced  it.     Transportation,  even  to  neighboring 
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sections,  was  not  always  easy.  England,  especially,  was  lacking  in  im- 
proved means  of  communication.  Its  first  canal,  the  Bridgewater  Canal, 
was  commenced  in  1758,  and  only  completed  in  1771.  The  condition 
of  the  comparatively  few  roads  then  in  existence  was  bad.  Unless 
crops  were  abmidant,  the  poor  laborers,  both  in  country  and  in  town, 
had  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  shortage.  Malthus  neither  exag- 
gerates nor  exhausts  the  subject,  when  he  mentions  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  the  poor  were  accustomed  to  grind 
the  inner  bark  of  trees  and  the  seeds  of  grass,  and  to  mix  this  compound 
with  flour,  to  be  baked  into  bread. 

The  same  was  true  of  France.  The  Marquis  d'Argenson,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Louis  XV,  says,  in  his  Memoirs : 

"At  the  time  I  v?rite,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  "with  a  harvest 
if  not  abundant,  still  of  a  fair  average,  people  around  us  are  browsing  grass  and 
dying  like  flies  of  hunger.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  lately  brought  to  the  Council 
Chamber  a  piece  of  bread  made  of  ferns,  which  we  had  procured  for  him.  He 
placed  it  on  the  table  of  the  King,  saying  :  '  Sire,  see  what  your  subjects  live  upon  ! '  " 

This  was  written  in  1739,  after  twenty-five  years  of  political  tranquil- 
lity following  the  peace  of  Utrecht :  it  was  during  the  beneficent  low-price 
period  with  which  France  was  blessed  from  1726  to  1765.  According 
to  the  tables  prepared  by  M.  d'Avenel,  the  average  price  for  the  twenty- 
five  years,  1726  to  1750,  was  but  79  cents  per  bush,  for  wheat,  and 
48  cents  for  rye;  the  average  for  1739  being  99  cents  for  wheat,  and  55 
cents  for  rye.  Not  very  high  prices  by  any  means,  considering  the 
standards  prevailing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  What,  then,  must  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  poor  during  the  years  when  prices  were  high  ? 

With  all  the  improvements  that  had  meanwhile  been  effected,  the 
conditions  in  1789  were  still  so  wretched  that  Arthur  Young  felt  con- 
strained to  say : 

"  From  her  too  great  population  she  presents  in  every  quarter  such  spectacles 
of  wretchedness  as  are  absolutely  incomparable  with  the  degree  of  national  felicity 
which  she  had  been  able  to  attain,  even  under  the  old  government.  A  traveller, 
much  less  attentive  than  myself  to  objects  of  this  kind,  could  not  fail  to  see  at  every 
turn  most  unequivocal  signs  of  distress.  That  these  should  exist,  no  one  can  wonder 
who  considers  the  price  of  labor  and  of  provisions  and  the  misery  into  which  a 
small  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  throws  the  lower  classes." 

The  excessive  population,  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  permanent  cause 
of  poverty,  comprised,  according  to  a  census  ordered  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  about   26,000,000,  i.e.,  only  two-thirds   of    the  population 
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which  the  same  territory  sustains  to-day,  and  supplies  with  a  full  diet 
of  wheaten  bread.  And  it  was  by  no  means  wheat  that  then  furnished 
the  people's  bread ;  nor  was  the  price  so  very  high  at  the  time  to  which 
Arthur  Young's  remarks  apply. 

According  to  Vauban's  statistical  tables,  verified  by  Moreau  de  Jonn^s 
and  other  statisticians,  not  more  than  3.39  bush,  of  wheat  per  head 
was  available  for  bread ;  while  a  full  ration  would  require  8  bush.  All 
other  cereals  furnished  7.36  bush.  Deducting  from  this  latter  the  part 
required  for  the  fodder  of  animals,  etc.,  a  remainder  of  5.2  bush,  net 
was  left  for  bread.  ^ 

Now  it  must  be  plain  to  everybody  that  wheat  was  not  consumed 
share  and  share  alike.  The  well-to-do  ate  wheaten  bread;  while  the 
common  people  subsisted  on  whatever  they  could  obtain.  We  must 
not  assume,  therefore,  that  each  individual  had  the  combined  product  of 
3.39  and  5.2  bush,  as  his  allotment.  On  the  contrary,  the  wealthier 
classes  had  their  full  allowance ;  while  the  poorer  classes  alone  had  to 
suffer  from  any  deficiency. 

Now  the  inferior  kinds  of  cereals,  bushel  for  bushel,  have  not  by 
any  means  the  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  wheat.  Oats, 
which  in  the  above-mentioned  budget  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
5.2  bush,  available  for  the  poor  man's  bread,  stand  to  wheat  in  the 
relation  of  about  2.25  bush,  to  1  bush,  of  wheat.  This  fact  alone  de- 
monstrates the  insufficiency  of  what  was  considered  an  ordinary  crop. 
The  population,  constantly  verging  on  shortage,  was  consequently  ex- 
posed to  sad  plights  whenever  harvests  were  deficient.  This  was  of 
frequent  occurrence  under  the  rude  system  of  agriculture.  Quesnay,  in 
the  article  on  "Grains  and  Farmers  "  in  the  " Encyclop^die  frangaise," 
written  about  1750,  states  that  of  the  82,000,000  acres  then  under 
cultivation,  45,000,000  were  in  large  farms  ploughed  by  horses;  while 
the  remaining  37,000,000  acres  were  cultivated  by  peasants  on  the 
metayer  system,  oxen  being  the  draught  animals.  The  former  class 
followed  the  three-year  system,  i.e.,  wheat,  oats,  and  fallow;  the  latter, 
the  two-year  system,  i.e.,  one  fallow  after  one  crop.  In  1789  Arthur 
Young  found  this  method  practically  unchanged. 

According  to  M.   L^on  Biollay   ("Les  Prix  en    1790"),  the  price 

of  bread  at  this  time  was  about  10  cents  for  a  three-pound  loaf  of 

^  Moreau  de  Jonnes  puts  the  net  product  of  wheat  at  23,214,000  hectolitres 
(67,261,000  bush.),  and  of  all  other  cereals  at  50,297,000  hectolitres  (139,714,000 
bush.).  Of  this  latter,  14,711,000  hectolitres  (40,864,000  bush.)  are  assigned  to 
the  consumption  of  animals  and  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  population  on 
which  the  above  %)er  capita  results  are  based  is  estimated  at  19,000,000. 
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wheaten  bread,  which,  considering  the  rate  of  wages,  was  a  pretty 
high  price  for  the  laboring- classes.  As  the  coarser  kind  of  brown  bread, 
however,  sold  at  1^  cents,  and  the  best  quality  of  rye  bread  at  about  If 
cents,  or  at  5J  cents  per  three-pound  loaf,  the  position  of  the  working- 
classes  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  bad. 

From  a  variety  of  sources,  including  the  information  on  the  subject 
collected  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  general  rate 
of  wages  at  this  time,  though  extremely  low  as  compared  with  present 
standards,  shows  an  improvement  over  previous  conditions ;  the  average 
rate  being  about  22  cents  for  town,  and  about  19  cents  for  country, 
labor.  Carpenters,  masons,  locksmiths,  and  other  artisans  received  on  an 
average  about  30  cents.  But  this  average  is  the  mean  between  20  cents, 
the  lowest  rate,  and  40  cents,  the  highest.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing a  general  picture,  I  take  25  cents  as  the  average  for  labor  in  country 
and  town,  then  the  laborer  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  live  up  to 
the  standard  of  prosperity  set  by  Adam  Smith  and  Arthur  Young — a 
standard  represented  by  the  equivalent  of  a  peck  of  wheat  a  day.  Ac- 
cording to  official  data,  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  three 
years  1788-1790  was  $1.16  per  bush.  This  ration  would  have  afforded 
not  more  than  about  four-fifths  of  a  peck  per  capita, 

Arthur  Young,  while  regarding  France  with  compassion,  speaks  with 
pride  of  the  better  conditions  prevailing  in  his  own  country.  According 
to  him,  wheat  was  the  bread-stuff  commonly  used  in  England,  where, 
in  1789,  the  price  of  bread  was  l^d.  per  lb., — a  price  about  equal  to 
that  just  quoted  for  France.  Speaking  of  the  staple  article  of  con- 
sumption, he  says :  "  With  us  it  is  generally  wheat ;  and  in  many  places 
the  poor  people  eat  of  the  whitest  and  best." 

If  this  picture  were  in  any  way  true,  it  would  cast  a  serious  burden 
of  doubt  upon  the  theory  of  Mai  thus.  According  to  it,  the  people  of 
England  during  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  attained  a  condition 
which  would  have  been  considered  a  veritable  state  of  bliss  by  their 
ancestors  of  a  century  previous,  notwithstanding  the  doubling  of  the 
population  in  the  interim. 

The  real  conditions  can  only  be  revealed  by  forming  an  accurate 
estimate  of  quantities,  comparing  the  available  unit  of  the  two  epochs, 
and  then  bringing  the  comparison  up  to  our  time.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  only  method  by  which  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  of 
food-supply  under  increasing  populations  can  be  given. 

About  ten  years  before  the  appearance  of  Vauban's  estimate  of  the 
population  and  production  of  France  a  similar  work  on  British  economic 
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conditions  was  issued  in  England  by  Gregory  King.  The  estimates 
contained  in  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Charles  Davenant 
(1656-1714).  King  estimates  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1696,  or  thereabouts,  at  5,500,520,  his  figures  being  based  on  the 
poll-tax  returns.  He  estimates  the  arable  land  at  9,000,000  acres, 
8,000,000  of  which  were  devoted  to  corn  crops  and  the  remainder  to 
"  hemp,  flax,  woad,  saffron,  rape,  and  hops."  The  total  yield,  deducting 
seed,  is  stated  at  79,000,000  bushels,  divided  as  follows:  Wheat, 
14,000,000;  rye,  10,000,000;  barley,  27,000,000;  oats,  16,000,000; 
peas  and  beans,  12,000,000. 

If  we  now  divide  this  product  on  the  basis  of  population,  we  shall 
have  2.55  bush,  of  wheat  and  1.81  bush,  of  rye  ^er  capita.  The  two 
combined  still  fall  wofully  short  of  supplying  the  people  with  the  full 
bread  ration.  Of  the  5,500,000  inhabitants,  therefore,  only  1,750,000 
could  have  had  wheat,  and  1,250,000  rye.  The  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation, 2,500,000,  would  have  been  compelled  to  depend  on  barley  and 
oats ;  and  even  these  last-mentioned  rations  would  have  been  considerably 
depleted  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  barley  used  for  beer,  and  the 
consumption  of  oats  by  live  stock, — a  consumption  heavier  than  under 
modern  farming  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  root  crops  and  artificial 
grasses.  At  that  time,  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  live  stock  was 
killed  and  salted  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  providing  winter  fodder. 

The  close  margin  in  the  supply  of  corn  is  further  attested  by  the 
continuous  importations  that  had  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies, — a  startling  fact  when  we  consider  the  acreage  and  the 
population.  The  situation  can  be  explained  only  by  the  backward  state 
of  agriculture.  Writers  of  the  time,  who  had  the  example  of  Holland 
and  Flanders  before  them,  ascribed  the  cause  of  England's  slowness  in 
making  improvements  to  the  rapacity  of  landlords  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  grant  long  leases. 

The  progress  in  agriculture  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  introduction  of  crop  rotation  and  permanent  culture,  the 
enclosing  of  common  fields,  bringing  in  its  train  the  draining  of  marshes 
and  the  breaking  up  of  waste  lands, — in  short,  the  application  of  capital 
and  intelligence  to  the  soil,  changed  the  picture  to  such  an  extent  that, 
while  in  the  seventeenth  century  England  was  constantly  exposed  to 
the  necessity  of  importing  corn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  she  had  become  a  regular  exporter.  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne, 
in  his  "Economie  r.urale  de  I'Angleterre,"  writes: 
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"  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  she  sold 
to  her  neighbors,  notably  France,  cereals  to  the  value  of  a  milliard  francs.  " 

And  this,  despite  the  fact  that  population  had  increased  50  per  cent 
since  the  Eevolution.  In  the  year  1760  it  was  estimated  by  Charles 
Smith,  author  of  the  "  Corn  Law  Tracts,"  that  3,750,000  persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  then  consumed  wheaten  bread;  while  about  2,250,000 
lived  on  bread  made  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  had  still  to  depend  on  grains  other  than  wheat ;  but 
enough  was  produced  at  least  to  feed  the  increasing  population  with  a 
more  liberal  ^er  capita  allowance  than  had  been  their  share  during  the 
earlier  period  above  discussed.  These  conditions  still  prevailed  during 
the  years  of  war  that  followed  upon  the  French  Eevolution.  The  popu- 
lation, however,  continued  to  increase  uninterruptedly ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary rate  of  this  increase  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Population  of  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  at  Decennial 
Periods,  according  to  Parliamentary  Keports.     {000  omitted.) 


Yeax*. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Year. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

1700 

5,475 
5,240 
5,565 
5,796 
6,064 
6,467 

1,048 
1,270 
1.390 
1,309 
1,222 
1,403 

1760 

6,736 
7,428 
7,953 
8,675 
9,163 
10,488 

1,363 

1710 

1770 

1,434 

1720 

1780 

1,458 

1730 

1790 

1,567 

1740 

1801 

1,649 

1750 

1811 

1,865 

In  1740  the  increase  was  but  10  per  cent  over  King's  figures  for  half 
a  century  before.  From  1740,  however,  the  increase  continued  stead- 
ily; and  by  1811  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  double  that 
of  a  century  earlier,  and  62|-  per  cent  larger  than  in  1740.  The 
population  of  Scotland  had  increased  60  per  cent;  thus  swelling  the 
numbers  to  be  fed,  by  4,424,000  in  England  and  Wales,  and  by  643,000 
in  Scotland.  The  population  of  Ireland  had  increased  from  1,500,000 
in  1695  to  nearly  6,000,000  in  1811, — a  prodigious  increase,  due  prin- 
cipally, it  is  claimed,  to  the  introduction  of  the  potato. 

The  population  having  grown  to  such  proportions,  let  us  see  what 
was  the^er  capita  share  of  the  food-products  in  1812. 

Though  England  was  self-sustaining,  the  distress  existing  at  that 
time  w^as  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
From  1795  to  1815,  causes  combined  to  drive  up  prices  to  the  famine- 
point  and  to  keep  them  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  While 
the  average  price  of  wheat,  according  to  the  Eton  College  record  (quoted 
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by  Tooke),  for  the  fifty  years  closing  with  1765  had  been  35s.  per  quar- 
ter ($1.04  per  bush.),  the  average  for  the  twenty  years,  1795-1815,  was 
855.  ($2.57  per  bush.).  The  longest  succession  of  dear  years  was  from 
1809  to  1813.  The  average  price  in  any  one  of  these  five  years  was 
not  below  $2.93;  and  in  1813  the  price  reached  $3.67. 

During  all  these  years  of  famine  prices,  importations  were  small. 
Wheat  in  1808  averaged  85s.  ($2.54  per  bush.);  and  the  exports  ex- 
ceeded the  imports.  The  net  imports  for  the  five  successive  years  of 
highest  prices — years  unparalleled  in  this  respect  in  the  history  of 
England,  or  indeed  in  that  of  any  other  country — are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  with  the  average  "  Gazette  "  prices  for  the  respective  years : 

Net  Impoets  of  Geains  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  thousands  of  hushels. 


Year. 

Wheat 
and  Flour. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Total 
Grains. 

Price  of  Wheat 
Per  Bushel. 

1809 

6,584 

23,128 

2,372 

1,904 
5,300 

172 
200 
240 
156 
5,020 

3,104 

1,204 

92 

100 

472 

9,860 

24,532 

2,704 

2,160 

10,792 

12.95 

1810 

3.25 

1811 

2.93 

1812 

3.73 

1813 

3.34 

In  1811,  when  wheat  averaged  $2.93,  only  2,704,000  bushels  of  all 
grains  were  required;  and  in  1812,  with  the  average  price  at  the  ex- 
traordinary figure  of  $3.73  per  bush.,  only  2,160,000  bushels  were  im- 
ported. In  the  worst  year  24,532,000  bushels  were  imported  to  cover 
the  deficiencies  of  a  bad  harvest. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  amount  of  food-products  available  at  this 
time  with  that  produced  about  a  century  before.  According  to  Charles 
Davenant's  estimate,  based  on  the  figures  of  Gregory  King,  the  live 
stock  of  England  and  Wales  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  as  follows:  Horses,  1,200,000;  horned  cattle,  4,500,000; 
sheep  and  lambs,  12,000,000;  swine,  2,000,000.  The  following  fig- 
ures for  1812  are  given  by  Colquhoun  in  his  treatise  on  the  "Wealth, 
Power,  and  Eesources  of  the  British  Empire"  (London,  1815):  Horses, 
1,500,000;  horned  cattle,  5,500,000;  sheep,  25,000,000;  hogs,  1,500,- 
000.  The  stock  kept  during  the  former  period  had  to  supply  the  needs 
of  a  population  of  5,500,000;  while  that  of  the  latter  period  had  to  fill 
the  demands  of  10,500,000.  While  the  increase  in  sheep  had  been  fully 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  population  per  capita,  decline  was  no- 
ticeable in  horned  cattle  and  hogs,  unless  the  number  of  these  was 
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overestimated  by  Gregory  King, — a  very  strong  probability  considering 
the  difficulties  attending  the  supply  of  fodder. 

There  was,  however,  a  far  greater  meat-supply  for  the  year  1812  than 
for  1696,  and  this  from  two  sources :  (1)  While  the  rearing  of  cattle  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  a  preponderating 
share  of  the  eating  was  done  in  England.  (2)  There  had  been  a  change 
in  the  weight  of  animals.  The  average  weight  of  oxen  bought  at  Win- 
chester for  50  years,  i.e.,  from  1643  to  1692  (as  reported  by  Thorold 
Eogers  in  his  "History  of  Prices  "),  was  558|-  lbs.;  while  that  of  sheep 
was  40  lbs.,  computed  at  dead  weight.  The  College  at  Winchester  se- 
cured its  supply,  of  course,  when  the  animals  were  in  prime  condition. 
Private  farming  accounts,  however,  show  much  lighter  weights.  Five 
head,  slaughtered  for  winter  beef  at  one  killing,  show  an  average  of  396-|- 
Ibs.  Cows  are  a  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  oxen ;  and  their 
weight  is  in  proportion.  Calves,  according  to  the  Winchester  accounts, 
were  killed  when  they  weighed  about  94  lbs.  At  the  later  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded  the  average  weight  of  the  animals  was  fully  60  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Although,  according  to 
these  facts,  the  per  capita  supply  was,  if  anything,  fuller,  yet  the  price 
to  the  poor  was  very  much  higher.  According  to  the  Oxford  College 
and  other  accounts  published  by  Thorold  Eogers,  the  average  price  from 
1693  to  1702  for  beef  was  3c?.;  for  butter,  6.85(i. ;  and  for  cheese,  4:d. 
per  lb.'  According  to  Leone  Levi  ("Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Work- 
ing-Classes "),  the  prices  paid  at  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1810  were: 
Beef  7.70d.,  butter  13.376^.,  cheese  8^d.  per  lb.  Elour  was  quoted  at 
£4  85.  4:d.  the  cwt., — equal  to  9^  cents  per  lb.,  or  $18.62  per  barrel. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  home  supply  of  grain  was  sufficient  to 
feed  the  nation.  Still  more  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
product  per  acre  was  much  larger,  and  that  the  consumable  quantity 
per  capita  had  considerably  increased.  We  have  Colquhoun's  tables 
of  production  for  the  United  Kingdom, — the  most  valuable  data  for 
that  period, — together  with  the  statement  of  Combers  and  others  con- 
cerning the  acreage  under  cultivation  in  the  British  Isles  for  the  same 
year  (1812).  If  we  allow  the  same  rate  of  productiveness  to  each  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  we  shall  obtain  a  fairly  correct 
estimate  of  England's  share  of  bread-corns,  which  cannot  vary  much 

'An  indirect  proof  that  the  meat-supply  had  increased  proportionately  with  the 
growth  of  population  is  rendered  in  the  price.  In  1790  prices  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  had  changed  but  slightly  from  those  of  a  century  earlier.  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital in  1790  paid  £1  12s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  for  meat,  or  S.ISd.  per  lb.,  for  butter  6.5d. 
per  lb. ,  and  for  cheese  Ad. 
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from  the  actual  product,  especially  as  the  English  acreage  was  by  far 
the  largest  in  all  grains  except  oats. 

Products  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  all  Grains,  Exclusive 

OF  Seed,  in  1812. 


Acreage  under  these  Crops,  in  Thousands 
OP  Acres. 

Yield  of 

United  Kingdom 

in  Thousands 

of  Bushels. 

Yield  of 

England 

in  Thousands 

of  Bushels. 

Crop. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Wheat 

Rye 

3,160 

250 

1,500 

2,000 

500 

140 

'280 

1,000 

118 

450 

'466 
2,000 

3,750 
250 

2,180 

5,000 

618 

73,360 

5,480 

50,680 

143,600 

14,880 

59, 150 

5,480 
34.870 
57,450 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans  and  Peas. 

12,000 

7,410 

1,538 

2,850 

11,798 

288,000 

168,950 

The  foregoing  statement  derives  additional  interest  by  comparison 
with  the  yield  of  the  time  of  Gregory  King.  I  subjoin  a  table  of  the 
product  and  of  the  acreage  under  crops,  and  add  columns  containing  the 
comparative  share  per  capita  and  the  net  yield  per  acre  at  both  periods. 
King  states  the  total  acreage  only ;  but  he  gives  the  yield  of  each  of  the 
grains,  and  the  proportion  of  seed  per  acre,  from  which  an  estimate  of 
the  acreage  for  the  separate  crops  can  be  drawn. 

Acreage  under  Crops  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Net 
Yield,  with  the  Per  Capita  Product  and  Product  per  Acre, 
IN  1696  AND  1812. 


Thousands  op 

Thousands  op 

Average  Net  Yield 

Product  Per  Capita 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

per  Acre 

IN  Bushels, 

IN  Bushels. 

Crop. 

1696. 

1812. 

1696. 

1812. 

1696. 

1812. 

1696. 

1812. 

Wheat .... 

14,000 

59,150 

1,750 

3,160 

8 

18.7 

2.54 

5.63 

Rye , 

10,000 

5,480 

1,250 

250 

8 

21.9 

1.82 

0.53 

Barley  .... 

27,000 

34,870 

2.700 

1,500 

10 

23.2 

4.91 

3.32 

Oats 

16,000 

57,450 

1,140 

2,000 

14 

28.7 

2.91 

5.47 

Beans    and 

Peas  .... 

12,000 

12,000 

1,200 

500 

10 

24. 

2.2 

1.15 

Totals  and 

Averages. 

79,000 

168,950 

8,040 

7,410 

9.88 

22.85 





The  estimates  of  acreage  and  of  crops  may  lack  the  statistical  accu- 
racy that  should  be  characteristic  of  the  data  supplied  by  a  well-organized 
Government  service.     Such  a  service,  even  under  the  British  Govern- 
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ment,  is,  however,  of  recent  date.  Now,  whatever  criticism  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  former  would  be  applicable  also  to  the  latter  period.  Low 
as  the  average  product  per  acre  in  1696  appears,  when  compared  with 
that  of  1812  or  with  that  of  our  own  day,  it  is  nevertheless  superior  to 
the  average  product  in  France  for  the  same  period.  Careful  estimates 
and  comparisons  of  Vauban  and  other  authorities  confirm  Moreau  de 
Jonn^s  in  the  opinion  that  the  average  return  for  the  whole  of  France 
was  not  more  than  four  times  the  seed.  The  low  state  of  agricultural 
development  at  that  time  could  hardly  promise  a  very  different  result. 
The  progress  made  between  the  two  periods,  as  shown  by  the  above 
statistics,  is  really  the  most  remarkable  of  any  country  or  age,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  in  1812  the  improvements,  through  which 
alone  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  larger  ration  for  a  rapidly  increasing 
population,  had  been  inaugurated  barely  two  generations  earlier. 

In  1812,  on  about  an  equal  area  per  capita,  there  were  5.63  bush, 
of  wheat  grown,  as  against  2.54  bush,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  other  words,  while  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
.0315  acres  were  required  to  produce  2.54  bush.,  in  1812  5.63  bush, 
were  grown  on  .033  acres.  In  1696  rye  was  the  cereal  chiefly  used 
for  the  bread  of  the  poorer  classes :  in  1812  rye  had  been  almost  entirely 
supplanted  by  wheat.  This  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  amelioration  of  the 
soil  that  had  meanwhile  been  effected, — a  phenomenon  observed  in  all 
countries  as  a  result  of  progressive  agriculture.  The  two  grains  com- 
bined gave  but  4.36  bush,  per  capita  in  1696,  as  against  6.16  bush. 
per  capita  in  1812.  When  we  consider  the  high  prices  prevailing  in 
1812,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  fulness  of  the  food-supply,  we 
can  form  a  conception  of  the  patient  endurance  displayed  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  that  day. 

As  may  be  readily  conjectured,  these  were  halcyon  times  for  the 
landed  interest.  The  landlord  and  the  farmer  were  united  in  a  common 
bond  to  keep  up  prices.  They  controlled  Parliament;  and  they  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunities.  Whenever  the  seasons  were  favorable, 
and  prices,  in  consequence,  diminished,  the  cry  was  raised  that  land- 
lords were  distressed  and  farmers  ruined.  In  1791  a  new  corn  law  was 
enacted,  under  which  a  very  heavy  duty  was  imposed  on  imports  of  wheat 
when  below  505.  a  quarter  ($1.51  per  bush.).  In  1815,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  good  harvests,  prices  had  fallen  somewhat  below  the  previous 
famine  rate  to  an  average  for  the  year  of  66s.  ($2.00  per  bush.),  an  Act 
was  passed  (probably  to  compensate  the  nation  for  its  numerous  sacrifices) 
by  which  the  farmer  was  practically  guaranteed  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
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market  so  long  as  the  price  did  not  exceed  80s.  a  quarter.  The  sliding 
scale  of  1828  still  provided  that  if  the  price  were  50s.  the  quarter, 
the  duty  should  be  38s.  8d.;  if  55s.,  31s.  8d.;  if  60s.,  26s.  8^^. ;  if  65s., 
21s.  8d.;  if  70s.,  10s.  8d.  The  English  ports  were  to  be  opened  when 
the  price  reached  75s.  In  other  words,  the  danger-signals  were  to  be 
raised,  and  free  importation  prohibited,  when  the  price  was  75s.  instead 
of  80s.  as  in  the  former  law. 

The  influence  of  fiscal  laws  (made  by  privileged  classes)  on  prices 
can  be  readily  perceived  by  contrasting  the  French  and  English  prices 
prevailing  at  that  time.  In  preparing  the  table  given  below  I  have 
reduced  the  English  and  French  moneys  and  measures  to  dollars  and 
bushels.  From  1802  to  1816  the  English  price  quotations  were  sub- 
ject to  a  gold  premium.  In  order  to  make  my  comparison  clear,  I  have 
reduced  these  prices  to  par.  The  annual  price  quotations  presented  in 
the  table  are  the  average  prices  for  the  respective  years;  the  French 
being  taken  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  "  Enquete 
d^cennale,"  and  the  English  from  the  London  "Gazette."  The  five- and 
ten-year  periods  represent  the  average  for  all  the  years  of  the  term. 

Comparative  Price  of  Wheat  per  Bushel. 


Years. 

England. 

France. 

Years. 

England. 

France. 

1790 

$1.66 
2.34 
3.60 

2.07 

2.72 

$1.37 
1.30 
1.76 
1.40 
1.65 

1812 

$3.02 
2.13 
1.36 
1.81 

$2.13 
1.73 
1.07 

1796-1800. . . . 
1801 

1811-1816.... 
1822 

1801-1805.... 
1809-1813.... 

1821-1830. . . . 

1.3 

Thus  we  see  that  the  task  undertaken  by  the  rulers  of  England  to 
restore  the  ancien  regime  in  France  did  not  by  any  means  redound  to 
the  profit  of  the  English  working-classes. 

Nor  were  the  English  working- classes  compensated  for  the  rise  in 
prices  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages.  The  landed  interest  un- 
derstood perfectly  how  to  handle  the  agricultural  hind :  the  poor-tax 
made  up  the  deficiency.  The  amount  annually  distributed  during  the 
dear  years  rose  to  £8,000,000.  The  town  populations  were  not  much 
better  off.  The  Greenwich  Hospital  records  show  that  the  daily  wages 
of  certain  crafts  for  the  decade  1780-1790  were  as  follows:  Carpen- 
ters, 2s.  6d. ;  bricklayers,  2s.  Ad. ;  masons  2s.  lOd. ;  and  plumbers  3s.  Sd. 
These  wages  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  paid  during  the  cheap 
years,  1730  to  1760.     In  1800,  when  wheat  was  nearly  three  times  as 
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high,  the  wages  of  carpenters  had  increased  only  Sd. ,  and  those  of  brick- 
layers, 6cL  The  wages  of  masons  and  plumbers  were  the  same  as  in 
1780-90.  It  was  not  until  1809  that  the  wages  of  artisans  and  agri- 
cultural laborers  had  increased  to  about  double  the  price  paid  during 
the  cheap  years.  Other  departments  of  labor  were  by  no  means  so  well 
paid.  It  appears,  from  a  remonstrance  of  journeymen  tailors,  that  from 
1777  to  1795  their  wages  had  been  £1  Is.  9d.  per  week,  for  which  they 
could  purchase  36  quartern  loaves  at  Hd.  the  loaf;  while  the  utmost 
advance  up  to  £1  7s.  Od.  sl  week  in  1801  would  purchase  only  18^ 
loaves  at  17 ^d.,  which  was  then  the  price. 

Ireland  subsisted  on  potatoes ;  and  its  population  continued  to  in- 
crease. Oatmeal  filled  the  gap  from  the  end  of  one  potato  crop  to  the 
beginning  of  another.  In  Scotland  oats  formed  the  staple  article  of 
food. 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  outline  with  some  minuteness  the 
situation  governing  the  food-supply  of  England.  In  regard  to  supply 
we  note  a  great  improvement  over  the  previous  century ;  nevertheless, 
conditions  had  intervened  which  rendered  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes 
most  miserable.  For,  even  if  the  per  capita  quantity  was  greater,  the 
price  was  so  high,  and  wages  were  so  low,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread.  "  If  the  poor  classes  would  only 
cease  to  multiply,"  said  some.  "There  is  a  full  supply  for  a  given 
number  only."  Others  contended  that  there  was  only  a  limited  fund 
disbursable  in  wages,  beyond  which  the  capitalist  could  not  go  without 
ruining  himself  and  the  laborer  as  well.  In  this  way  the  mind  became 
entrapped  within  a  false  and  narrow  circle  of  reasoning. 

Nevertheless,  as  if  in  contradiction  of  all  these  theories,  production 
kept  on  increasing,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  unit  per  capita  and 
per  acre.  The  high  prices  served  as  an  inducement  to  put  additional 
acreage  under  cultivation.  The  legislature  was  complacent.  The  En- 
closure Acts  followed  one  another  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Down  to 
1843  more  than  7,000,000  acres  had  been  enclosed  in  England  and 
Wales  alone.  The  effects  of  those  improvements  in  agriculture  dating 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  now  perceptible. 
In  1811  we  found  Great  Britain  with  about  12,000,000,  and  Ireland 
with  about  6,000,000,  inhabitants.  By  1840  Great  Britain's  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  17,500,000,  and  Ireland's  to  8,000,000, — an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent  within  a  generation. 

The  production  of  food,  however,  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. During  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  includ- 
22 
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ing  many  years  distinguished  by  famine  prices  and  the  partial  failure 
of  crops,  the  net  imports  amounted  to  200,000,000  bushels, — an  average 
of  5,000,000  bushels  per  year.  For  the  five  years  1832-1836,  the  im- 
ports averaged  under  1,000,000  cwts.  in  wheat  and  flour,  and  but  500,- 
000  cwts.  in  all  other  grains.  These  were  years  of  good  harvests  and 
comparatively  low  prices.  Still,  the  average  price  for  these  years  was 
6s.  2d.  (SI. 50)  a  bushel.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France,  the  price  av- 
erage, according  to  the  report  of  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
was  SI. 23  per  bush.  (Fes.  17.26  per  hectolitre).  These  five  years  were, 
however,  by  far  the  lowest  price  years  on  record  since  1795.  The 
suffering  of  the  people  during  that  long  period  is  well  known.  Though 
wealth  was  constantly  increasing,  the  wretchedness  of  the  people,  if  not 
increasing,  was  certainly  not  diminishing.  It  was  under  such  condi- 
tions that  the  dull  English  factory-hand  manned  himself  for  the  great 
efforts  made  in  the  Chartist  days, — efforts  that  finally  led  to  Eeform  and 
Free  Trade. 

Yet  it  was  from  the  evil  conditions  prevailing  from  about  1795 — 
conditions  which  steadily  grew  from  bad  to  worse — that  Malthus  and 
Eicardo  drew  their  deductions.  The  sombre  and  forbidding  character 
of  the  theories  which  they  propounded  are  a  reflex  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  times  with  which  their  reasoning  is  identified.  Were 
these  conditions — immutable  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  constantly 
increasing  wealth  on  the  other — due  to  a  law  of  nature,  as  the  classical 
economists  and  their  apologists  want  us  to  believe,  or  to  the  laws  of 
man?     Surely  the  distinction  is  one  of  vital  importance. 

The  data  at  our  command  show  that  existing  facts  did  not  altogether 
warrant  the  sombre  forebodings.  An  outlook  wider  than  that  over  the 
field  enclosed  by  insular  limitations  might  have  altered  opinions  as  to 
the  apparent  law  of  nature.  In  casting  their  horoscope,  these  writers 
ignored  a  vital  element,  namely,  the  influence  of  freedom.  The  omis- 
sion of  a  feature  so  important  has  repeatedly  led  to  many  fallacies; 
and  I  cannot  conclude  this  article  more  fittingly  than  by  recalling  the 
well-known  words  of  Montesquieu — words  applicable  not  only  to  agri- 
culture, but  to  all  human  exertions  aiming  at  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  race :  "  Les  pays  ne  sont  pas  cultiv^s  en  raison  de  leur  fertility,  mais 
en  raison  de  leur  liberty."  J.  Schoenhof. 


WAR'S  AFTERMATH. 

Poetry,  history,  and  fiction  picture  for  us  in  the  most  vivid  colors 
the  glories  of  the  heroic  charge,  the  fierce  assault,  the  blood-stirring 
advance  of  the  thin  line  against  serried  columns,  the  stern  repulse  of 
seemingly  overwhelming  thousands  of  fanatical  savages  by  a  small  but 
unbroken  square  of  British  bayonets.  But  the  greatest  perils  of  war 
are  not  those  of  "the  imminent  deadly  breach,"  the  wild  charge  of  the 
open  battle,  the  humming  sweep  of  the  machine-guns,  or  even  the 
awful  bursting  lyddite  shells.  The  actual  losses  in  battle  form  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  casualties  in  war;  so  much  so  that,  if  the  mor- 
tality caused  by  disease  could  be  cut  off,  the  losses  in  action  would  be 
hardly  worthy  of  remark  in  comparison. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  Soudan  campaign,  and  after  the  regiments  of 
the  British  Division  had  returned  to  Lower  Egypt,  to  Crete,  or  home  to 
England,  the  public  were  grieved  and  astonished — though  astonish- 
ment there  ought  not  to  have  been — at  the  announcements  in  the  daily 
press  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Queen,  who  had  escaped  the  spears  and  the 
shot  of  the  Dervishes,  were  dying  like  flies.  In  one  regiment  alone  (the 
Second  Battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade)  no  fewer  than  60,  or  nearly  82 
per  cent  of  the  original  strength,  died  in  Crete  from  the  effects  of  the 
brief  campaign  which  ended  at  Omdurman. 

The  aftermath  of  war  is  serious  and  important ;  and  my  remarks 
in  this  paper  are  based,  not  only  upon  actual  records,  but  also  on  the 
experience  of  three  campaigns  undertaken  in  the  capacity  of  war  corre- 
spondent. It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  rjliable  information  on  the  subject, 
first  because  governments  are  nut  too  ready  to  say  much  about  it,  and 
second,  because  of  the  inherent  difficulties  in  tracing  the  effects  of  war 
on  the  individual  members  of  an  army,  apart  from  what  is  called  the 
"butcher's  bill."  On  applying  to  the  Army  Medical  Department  of 
the  British  War  Office  for  statistics  of  the  after-results  of  campaigns, 
I  was  informed  that  "  no  such  statistics  as  regards  the  British  Army 
have  been  published  in  any  form  convenient  for  reference,"  but  that 
there  were  "  several  allusions  to  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever,  etc. ,  among 
troops  returning  from  campaigns  in  the  published  reports  of  the  Army 
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Medical  Department."  Prolonged  and  patient  research  in  the  British 
Museum  showed  that,  at  any  rate  since  1880,  the  special  reports  of  the 
medical  officers  in  the  different  campaigns  have  ceased  to  be  attached 
to  the  bald  tables  of  the  health  of  the  army  given  in  the  Blue  Books.  I 
have,  however,  been  able  to  gather  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
on  the  subject  under  consideration,  which  may  be  instructive,  and  will, 
I  hope,  prove  interesting. 

I  confine  myself  to  some  of  the  wars  of  the  present  century  in  the 
Old  "World.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  with  the 
notorious  and  ill-fated  Walcheren  Expedition  under  Lord  Chatham  in 
1809.  Out  of  41,000  men  composing  the  Expeditionary  force  there 
were  7,000  deaths,  or  23.33  per  cent,  from  disease ;  while  no  fewer  than 
12,863  soldiers  were  sent  home  in  shattered  health.  The  most  terrible 
lessons,  however,  are  to  be  learned  from  the  Crimean  War,  still  vivid  in 
the  memory  of  many.  Sir  William  Howard  Eussell,  in  his  "  Personal 
Eetrospect  of  the  Battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaclava,  and  Inkerman,  and  of 
the  Winter  of  1854-55,"  writing  of  the  effects  produced  by  sickness 
on  the  British  army  as  compared  with  losses  in  the  field,  says : 

"In  the  month  of  April,  1854,  the  number  of  sick  in  Lord  Raglan's  army,  quar- 
tered in  Turkey  and  in  Bulgaria  .  .  .  was  503.  In  July,  when  the  army  was  con- 
centrated round  Varna,  and  camp  sickness  of  various  sorts  became  marked  before 
the  cholera  was  thoroughly  developed,  the  number  of  sick  increased  to  6, 937.  In 
the  month  of  September  the  sick  increased  to  11,693.  In  November  the  sick  num- 
bered 16,846.  In  December  the  number  increased  to  19,479.  In  January,  1855,  the 
sick  cases  reached  the  appalling  figure  of  23, 076!  I  Undor  the  head  of  "Died  in 
the  East,  "the  figures  are  390  officers,  20, 707  men:  invalided  home,  1,407  officers, 
14,901  men— a  total  decrease  of  37,405.  There  were  2,755  killed  in  action  ;  died  of 
wounds,  1,619  ;  total,  4,374.  In  other  words,  the  loss  from  the  fire  and  steel  of  the 
enemy  was  less  than  one-eighth  of  that  which  resulted  from  the  hardships  of  a  win- 
ter campaign,  which  were  needlessly  aggravated  by  want  of  care  in  providing  for 
its  exigencies. " 

Tor  every  Englishman  of  army  age  who  died  at  home,  nearly  23 
died  in  the  Crimea.  But  even  at  that  rate  the  mortality  in  hospitals 
from  wounds  did  not  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  British  force;  while  the 
deaths  fjom  all  causes  were  23  per  cent  of  the  force  in  the  field.  For 
every  man — reckoning  age  and  numbers — who  died  at  home  from  zy- 
motic maladies,  93  di^d  in  the  army  in  the  near  East  from  fevers, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  or  cholera.     In  an  official  report  it  was  stated  that, 

"  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  of  the  mediaeval  epidemics,  no  pestilence  of  which  we 
have  any  record  would  form  such  a  picture  for  eight  consecutive  months  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war.  During  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  months  from  the  landing 
in  the  Crimea  to  the  end  of  January,  1855,  out  of  13,093  sick  shipped  for  Scutari, 
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976,  or  75  per  1,000,  died  on  the  passage  of  only  three  hundred  miles.  In  January, 
1855,  there  were  actually  lost  on  the  passage  10  for  every  100  received  at  Scutari 
alive.  Of  those  who  landed,  2  were  lost  out  of  every  5  treated  in  the  hospitals  on 
the  Bosphorus  during  the  month  of  February,  and  1  out  of  every  2  at  Koulali,  the 
worst  of  the  hospitals.  " 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa  has  ever  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
white  man's  grave.  In  1824  the  Koyal  African  Eegiment  was  sent  out 
to  garrison  the  British  West  African  Settlements.  At  Cape  Coast,  out 
of  225  men,  221  died  from  disease;  and,  taking  the  average  of  three 
years,  69  per  cent  of  the  whole  regiment  died  per  annum. 

"It  became  necessary  to  enumerate  the  strength  in  each  quarter,  as  the  troops 
were  cut  off  with  such  rapidity  that  few  lived  to  complete  one  year  in  the  com- 
mand. " 

In  May,  1873,  the  Cape  Coast  settlement  was  invaded  by  an  Ashanti 
army.  Six  officers  and  104  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the 
Eoyal  Marines  were  landed  at  Elmina  and  repulsed  the  invaders  with 
the  loss  of  1  killed.  But  in  three  months,  owing  to  fever  and  dysen- 
tery, 47  only  were  fit  for  duty.  Only  14  had  not  suffered  from  cli- 
matic sickness;  while  all  but  85  had  died.  On  the  voyage  home,  or 
immediately  after  arrival,  13  died.  Fifty-eight  were  sent  to  hospital, 
and  17  discharged.  The  total  mortality  was  17.30  per  cent;  and  the 
survivors  were  completely  shattered  in  health. 

On  January  1, 1874,  Gen.  Wolseley's  expedition  for  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  Ashanti  stronghold  at  Coomassie  was  landed  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  It  consisted  of  2,587  European  of&cers  and  men,  who 
accomplished  their  trying  march  to  Coomassie,  and  returned  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle  on  February  28,  with  the  strikingly  slender  mortality  of 
3.08  per  cent.  No  rum  ration  was  issued.  There  were  270  officers,  of 
whom  5  died  in  battle  or  from  wounds ;  and  190  were  admitted  to  hos- 
pital, suffering  from  fever  or  dysentery,  of  whom  21  died.  Of  the 
2,300  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  1,503  were  admitted  to  hos- 
pital, suffering  from  fever,  dysentery,  or  sunstroke,  of  whom  53  died; 
while  only  13  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds.  Of  the  2,377 
black  troops  engaged,  1,459  were  admitted  to  hospital  from  diseases, 
and  43  died;  while  21  died  in  battle  or  of  wounds. 

In  the  Chinese  War  of  1860,  out  of  12,000  European  troops,  1,769 
were  treated  for  intermittent  fever,  with  a  mortality  of  2.25  per  cent, 
and  3,374  for  diseases  of  the  bowels,  with  a  mortality  of  3.14  per  cent. 
Now,  the  deaths  in  action  and  from  wounds  reached  222  only,  or  1.8 
per  cent  of  the  force,  as  against  5.39  per  cent  from  the  above-named  two 
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diseases.  But,  says  the  official  medical  report, "  of  all  the  agencies  which 
produced  sickness,  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature  were  the  most 
powerful. " 

In  the  New  Zealand  War,  extending  from  1862  to  1865,  the  aver- 
age number  of  troops  engaged  was  a  little  over  8,000.  The  total  killed 
in  action  or  who  died  of  wounds  was  241,  or  30  per  1,000.  No  statistics 
of  the  number  who  died  from  disease  during  active  operations  are  obtaina- 
ble ;  but  in  the  year  following  the  close  of  the  war,  although  a  third  of 
the  army  had  returned  to  England,  there  were  no  fewer  than  2,506 
cases  of  disease  and  64  deaths  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  When  the 
troops  were  on  the  move  and  kept  at  work,  sickness  was  seldom  known. 
But  zymotic  diseases  invariably  appeared  at  localities  occupied  for  any 
length  of  time. 

In  the  Abyssinian  War  of  1867-68  the  troops  suffered  most  from 
the  great  heat  on  the  coast,  the  trying  climb  up  the  precipitous  moun- 
tains to  the  table-land,  the  bad  water,  and  the  daily  range  of  temperature 
in  the  highlands,  which  latter  made  the  nights  Siberian  and  the  days 
tropical.  The  average  strength  of  the  Expeditionary  force,  apart  from 
the  line  of  communications,  was  2,674  officers  and  men,  of  whom  no 
fewer  than  1,332,  or  49.81  per  cent,  were  under  treatment  for  disease, — 
principally  intermittent  fevers  and  bowel  complaints.  The  total  deaths 
were  35,  or  1.30  per  cent;  while  no  fewer  than  333,  or  12.45  per  cent, 
were  invalided  home.     No  British  soldiers  were  killed  in  action. 

The  Kaffir  War  began  in  1877.  In  that  year  there  were  2,586 
British  troops  at  the  Cape,  of  whom  76  died  of  wounds  and  disease. 
There  were  1,018  admissions  to  hospital;  and  54  men  were  permanently 
invalided  home.  The  diseases  were  intermittent  fevers  and  dysentery, 
due  to  harassing  marches,  exhausting  heat  in  the  day  and  chills  at 
night,  and  impure  water.  In  1878  there  were  5,629  British  troops  at 
the  Cape.  The  admissions  to  hospital  numbered  5,216 ;  the  deaths  were 
111;  and,  on  the  average,  267  were  constantly  sick.  Admissions  to 
hospital  numbered  926.1  per  1,000,  deaths  19.72  per  1,000,  and  the 
constantly  sick   47.52  per  1,000. 

The  Zulu  War  broke  out  in  1879,  when  the  number  of  British  troops 
in  South  Africa  was  12,564.  The  admissions  to  hospital  were  12,263; 
the  deaths  numbered  1,248;  1,400  invalids  were  sent  home;  268  were 
discharged  from  the  service  ruined  in  health ;  while  the  average  number 
constantly  sick  was  696.  The  proportion  of  admissions  to  hospital  was 
976  per  1,000;  of  deaths,  99.33;  of  invalids  sent  home,  111.43;  of  dis- 
charged, 21.33;  and  of  constantly  sick,  55.40.     In  the  year  following 
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the  close  of  the  war  the  figures  were:  Admissions  to  hospital,  797  per 
1,000;  deaths,  32.24;  invalids  sent  home,  47.19;  invalids  finally  dis- 
charged, 40.16;  and  constantly  sick,  53.74. 

During  the  war  in  Egypt  in  1882,  which  included  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  battles  of  Kassassin  and  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  aver- 
age strength  of  the  British  army  was  6,198.  In  the  first  half-year  from 
the  landing  of  the  troops  there  were  no  fewer  than  14,392  admissions 
to  hospital  and  551  deaths  from  disease,  of  which  latter  223  were  due 
to  enteric  fever.  The  killed  in  action  throughout  the  campaign  totalled 
113;  while  3,229  were  invalided  home,  of  whom  256  only  were  suffer- 
ing from  wounds  received  in  action.  The  ratio  per  1,000  of  deaths  or 
wounds  on  the  battlefield  was  18.23;  whereas  the  deaths  from  disease 
per  1,000  were  72.73,  and  invalids  sent  home,  520.97. 

In  the  following  year  there  was  no  fighting;  but  disease  was  rife 
among  the  Army  of  Occupation,  which  averaged  7,897  men  of  all  arms. 
The  admissions  to  hospital  numbered  8,995;  the  deaths  were  275,  of 
which  50  were  from  enteric  fever  and  139  from  cholera.  The  invalids  sent 
home  numbered  669,  of  whom  176  were  finally  discharged  on  account  of 
broken-down  constitutions.  The  ratio  of  deaths  per  1,000  was  34.82; 
of  invalids  sent  home,  84.71;  and  of  those  finally  discharged,  22.29. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  statistics  regarding  the  health  condi- 
tion of  the  Nile  Expedition  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  in  1884-85;  but 
in  1885  in  the  force  retained  on  the  frontiers  the  ratio  of  deaths  was 
28.98  per  1,000  (in  some  regiments  it  was  as  high  as  58  per  1,000), 
and  40  per  1,000  were  invalided.  The  high  mortality  and  large  num- 
ber of  invalids  were  due  to  the  trying  after-effects  of  the  campaign. 

The  after-effects  of  forced  or  peculiarly  trying  marches  have  proved 
a  great  source  of  mortality  and  sickness. 

The  terrible  aftermath  due  to  frost  and  snow  also  presents  some  of 
the  most  horrible  features  of  war.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  French  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Eussian  and  allied  armies 
in  the  Crimea.  But  take  the  later  Eusso-Turkish  War.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Kars  by  the  Eussians,  Gen.  Melikoff  was  overburdened  with  his 
own  wounded ;  and  he  sent  his  wounded  Turkish  prisoners  to  Erzeroum. 
Each  man  was  presented  with  a  blanket  and  money  to  support  him  on 
the  road.     Dr.  Eyan  in  his  book,  "Under  the  Eed  Crescent,"  says: 

"  The  snow  lay  thick  on  the  frozen  ground ;  and  for  league  after  league  the 
legion  of  the  wounded  dragged  themselves  along,  staining  the  snow  with  their 
blood  as  they  blazed  their  pathway  from  Kars  to  Erzeroum.  " 

Of  the  2,000  men  who  left  Kars,  only  317  reached  Erzeroum  after 
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the  march  of  180  miles.     Owing  to  frost-bite,  the  flesh  had  rotted  off 
the  hands  and  feet;  and  the  bones  were  black  with  decomposition. 

Out  of  the  30,000  Turkish  prisoners  taken  at  Plevna  9,000  succumbed 
to  exposure,  starvation,  and  disease  en  route  from  Plevna  to  Kharkoff  in 
Kussia.  Lieut.  W.  V.  Herbert,  an  Englishman  in  the  Turkish  service, 
who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  thus  describes  the  journey: 

"It  lay  through  a  snow-clad  country  in'severe  frost  with  snowstorms  and  bitter 
winds.  ...  I  saw  at  least  400  men  drop  down,  taken  as  little  notice  of  as  if  they 
were  so  much  offal,  to  die  of  starvation  and  exposure,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wolves, 
which  prowled  round  our  column.  Over  each  man  who  fell  a  hideous  crowd  of 
crows,  ravens,  and  vultures  hovered,  until  he  was  sufficiently  exhausted  to  be  at- 
tacked with  impunity." 

Of  Osman  Pasha's  army,  which  originally  numbered  48,000,  only 
15,000  reached  Eussian  soil,  and  only  12,000  returned  to  their  homes. 
It  is  estimated  that  50,000  Turks  died  in  captivity. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  causes  of  the  aftermath  of 
w^ar  are  manifold.  Let  me  briefly  summarize  them  :  (1)  The  character 
and  climate  of  the  country  in  which  the  campaign  takes  place;  (2)  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  hospitals  and 
the  medical  and  surgical  department;  (3)  the  food,  drink,  and  clothing 
of  the  troops,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  troops  are  exposed;  and  (4) 
the  individual  constitutions  of  the  soldiers  and  the  general  hardships  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

I.  The  Character  and  Climate  of  the  Country. — The  staying  power 
of  an  army  in  average  health  will  depend  on  the  physical  features  of  the 
campaigning-ground,  whether  it  be  mountainous  or  simply  hilly,  desert 
of  sand,  flints,  bowlders,  and  ridges,  whether  it  consist  of  alluvial  plains, 
swamps,  or  unbroken  forests,  or  whether  it  be  checkered  by  frequent 
rivers.  All  these  characteristics  have  been  illustrated  in  the  different 
campaigns  I  have  summarized.  Probably  the  worst  for  breeding  deadly 
fevers  are  swampy  and  alluvial  plains. 

Then  as  to  climate,  that  depends  in  some  degree  on  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  the  campaign  is  undertaken.  A  rainy  season  is  dan- 
gerous because  productive  of  the  worst  class  of  fevers  and  rheumatism. 
Great  heat  is  exhausting.  Frost  and  snow  are  prolific  sources  of  mor- 
tality and  impaired  constitutions.  What  is  called  "  enteric  fever  "  seems 
to  be  the  most  constant  scourge.  Military  doctors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
its  cause.  One  British  surgeon,  for  instance,  says  that  it  is  endemic  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  local  insalutary  conditions  inseparable  from  all 
camps  in  or  near  cultivation  affording  foci ;  while  another  declares  that 
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its  prevalence  must  be  chiefly  owing  to  climatic  causes  and  not  to  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  camps  or  water-supply. 

From  the  researches  of  Dr.  Koch  it  would  appear  that  insects  spread 
fevers  and  plague.  Mosquitoes  and  fleas  undoubtedly  communicate  in- 
fection. Their  bite  or  sting,  unnoticed  at  the  time,  transfers  to  the 
human  body  an  infinitesimal  dose  of  poison.  This  may  take  time  to 
develop  in  the  system,  and  may  not  become  virulent  until  even  a  pro- 
longed period  after  inoculation.  A  tiny  black  fly  in  the  Soudan  caused 
purulent  sores  which  affected  the  general  health. 

The  garrison  of  Erzeroum  in  the  Eusso-Turkish  War  numbered 
17,000.  One  day  in  January,  1878,  no  fewer  than  302  deaths  took 
place  from  fever;  and  the  daily  rate  for  weeks  was  200.  l^or  were  the 
investing  Kussians  in  better  case.  Gen.  Melikoff  declared  that  his  army 
of  60,000  lost  40  per  cent  from  typhus  fever  and  exposure. 

Gen.  Kuropatkin,  the  Russian  historian  of  the  war,  declares  that 
after  the  third  battle  of  Plevna,  on  September  11,  the  losses  from  illness 
among  the  Eussian  infantry  were  200  per  day,  which,  adding  10  per 
cent  for  the  cavalry,  artillery  train,  and  staff,  would  represent  a  loss 
from  sickness,  induced  by  hardships,  exposure,  bad  sanitation,  and  in- 
different food,  of  20,000  in  the  three  months  preceding  the  fall  of 
Plevna. 

The  effects  of  malaria,  high  temperature,  and  extremes  of  dryness 
and  moisture — begetting  fevers,  dysentery,  liver  complaints,  and  epi- 
demic cholera — are  the  main  sources  of  mortality  in  the  Indian  army, 
which  cannot  be  placed  at  a  lower  rate  than  41  per  1,000,  though  it  is 
often  as  high  as  60  per  1,000. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  deadliness  of  warlike  methods  and 
weapons  has  developed  to  an  enormous  extent  of  late  years,  and  that 
mortality  from  disease  and  climatic  risks  has  somewhat,  perhaps  mate- 
rially, diminished,  owing  to  the  greater  care  taken  in  the  preparations 
for  a  campaign,  to  the  improved  stamina  of  the  soldiers  resulting  from 
stricter  selection,  and  to  the  advances  made  in  military  hygiene  and 
in  the  whole  apparatus  for  the  medical  and  surgical  care  of  the  troops. 
Twenty  years  ago  insurance  companies  demanded  as  much  as  £20  for 
every  £100  insured,  if  a  soldier  going  on  active  service  wished  to  keep 
his  life-policy  in  force.  Even  Lord  Wolseley,  though  General-in-Chief 
of  the  army,  had  on  one  occasion  to  pay  as  a  war  risk  £25  for  every 
£100  insured.  A  great  English  insurance  company  some  years  ago 
went  into  this  question,  and,  after  what  it  regarded  as  an  exhaustive 
inquiry,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  annual  addition  to  the  nor- 
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mal  mortality  arising  from  military  and  naval  risks  of  war  and  climate 
amounted  to  about  7.5  per  1,000.  Of  this,  one-half  represented  the 
addition  in  respect  to  foreign  service  in  time  of  peace  (or  climate  risks) ; 
and  the  other  half,  the  addition  in  respect  to  military  operations  (or  war 
risks).  And  the  company  offered — and  still  offers,  I  believe — to  issue 
to  officers  a  "whole  world  and  war  policy,"  covering  all  risks  in  respect 
of  climate  and  warfare,  for  an  annual  addition  of  8s.  8d.  for  every  £100 
of  assurance  in  the  case  of  an  ofi&cer  aged  30,  and  of  only  35.  9d.  per 
cent  if  the  officer  be  45  years  of  age. 

II.  TJie  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army  and  the  Efficiency  of  the  Hos- 
pitals  and  the  Medical  Department. — In  war  all  armies  have  suffered 
from  the  neglect  of  ordinary  hygienic  precautions ;  and  some  armies 
have  been  all  but  destroyed  in  consequence.  Nearly  six-sevenths  of 
the  vast  host  with  which  Napoleon  I  invaded  Russia  perished  or  ceased 
to  be  effective  before  the  setting  in  of  the  fierce  cold  which  destroyed 
the  remainder. 

The  improvement  in  hygienic  conditions  in  the  British  army  within 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  has  been  striking.  The  most  elaborate 
provision  is  now  made  for  maintaining  a  high  state  of  sanitation,  both 
in  barracks  and  in  the  field.  Yet,  from  the  very  conditions  under 
which  war  is  waged,  the  sanitation  of  an  army  can  never  be  absolutely 
good.  No  one  who  has  not  taken  part  in  a  campaign,  nor  followed  in 
the  wake  of  an  army  in  the  field,  can  realize  what  the  detritus  of  an 
army  on  the  march  really  is.  With  all  care,  even  in  burning  the  most 
obtrusive  part,  it  must,  under  certain  conditions  of  climate,  breed  pesti- 
lence. Camps  become  foul  in  an  incredibly  brief  time.  Regulations  may 
be  issued  for  latrines  and  the  burial  or  cremation  of  refuse,  yet  Tommy 
Atkins  risks  punishment  by  avoiding  the  former  and  spreading  broadcast 
the  latter.  Rules  as  to  the  use  of  drinking-water  are  evaded.  Troops 
during  or  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  under  a  hot  sun  will  rush  to 
stagnant  water-holes,  or  slimy  pools,  even  though  they  are  told  and  in- 
tuitively feel  that  the  result  will  be  fever,  or  worse.  Even  if  provided 
with  filters,  they  either  will  never  use  them  or  will  throw  them  away,  as 
they  did  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Soudan.     Dr.  Ryan  says : 

"  At  Plevna  uncleanness  was  rampant,  regulations  and  penalties  notwithstand- 
ing. .  .  And  the  camp  became  one  vast  cemetery,  with  the  town  for  its  central 
charnel-house.  The  mortality  was  appalling.  There  was  hardly  a  man  who  was 
not  suffering  from  something  or  other — exhaustion,  fever,  dysentery,  rheumatism, 
ague,  bronchitis,  galloping  consumption,  open  wounds,  frost-bites,  broken  limbs. 
A  cholera-like  infection  and  a  contagious  influenza  claimed  many  victims.  There 
were  also  cases  of  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  even  leprosy,  and  insanity. 
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.   .  .  The  hideous  diseases  raged  unchecked,  and  did  more  ravage  in  a  day  than  the 
Russian  guns  in  a  week.  " 

Modern  hospital  arrangements  are  princely  and  luxurious  compared 
with  what  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago ;  but  even  now  they 
are  often  inefficient  or  inadequate.  Unforeseen  causes  may  increase 
the  sick-list.  Hospitals — either  at  the  front,  communicating,  or  at  the 
base — get  crowded:  disease  spreads  and  becomes  more  deadly.  Too 
often  the  hospital  work,  in  the  hands  of  overworked  doctors, — espe- 
cially if  the  campaign  be  prolonged, — degenerates  into  a  desperate  strug- 
gle against  wounds,  want,  filth,  disease,  and  death.  Then,  ambulances 
may  be  and  often  are  too  few;  stretchers  are  found  unprovided  with 
hoods ;  and  the  sick  and  the  wounded  suffer  untold  agony  from  the  lack 
of  protection  from  the  sun,  rain,  or  dew.  I  may  cite  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  late  Soudan  campaign,  when  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  being  carried  on  angareps  and  extemporized 
stretchers  from  the  battlefield  on  the  Atbara  to  the  Dakala  fort  for  em- 
barkation on  the  Nile  boats  for  conveyance  north  to  Cairo.  One-half 
of  the  convoy,  which,  for  greater  comfort,  had  been  divided  in  marching 
across  the  sandy  desert,  lost  its  way  in  the  darkness,  and  took  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  to  complete  a  journey  which  the  other  half  accom- 
plished in  six  or  seven.  The  desert  silence  was  broken  by  the  groans 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  which  I  can  never  recall  without  a  shudder. 
The  personnel  and  the  scientific  skill  of  the  army  medical  corps  are  ad- 
mittedly superior  to  what  they  were  some  years  ago ;  nothing  could  ap- 
parently have  been  more  complete  than  the  medical  arrangements  for 
the  Soudan  campaign ;  but  withal  there  came  the  tale  of  un wounded 
soldiers  dying  like  flies. 

III.  The  Food,  Drink,  and  Clothing  of  Troops. — "  An  army,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  "fights  on  its  stomach."  It  would  be  hazardous 
to  say  that  never  again  will  a  British  army  suffer  from  hunger  like 
that  which  OT:r  soldiers  endured  in  the  Crimea.  Sieges  have  to  be  un- 
dertaken; and  war's  emergencies  often  compel  an  army  to  march  long 
distances  ahead  of  its  supplies.  Generally  speaking,  the  food  is  now 
both  good  and  plentiful.  The  "dried-meat,  bran,  and  flour  biscuit  "  is 
an  excellent  stand-by.  In  a  very  short  time  however,  loathing  follow:  a 
continuous  diet  of  tinned  meats  and  vegetables.  In  the  Greco-Turkish 
campaign  the  Greek  troops  maintained  fairly  good  health  so  long  as  they 
could  draw  upon  the  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  the  Thessalian  plains; 
but  at  Domokos,  when  these  failed  and  they  were  restricted  to  biscuit, 
dysentery  set  in. 
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As  to  drink,  where  the  water  is  bad,  the  men  will  seldom  take  the 
trouble  to  purify  it  either  by  filters  or  by  precipitants ;  and  outbreaks  of 
malarial  and  other  fevers  and  cholera  are  the  result.  This  point  I  have 
already  elaborated. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  our  army  in  the 
field  a  great  change  has  taken  place,  which  would  have  found  small 
favor  with  the  Diigald  Dalgettys  and  the  traditional  roistering  cam- 
paigners in  Flanders.  Major  Ulysses  Macnamara  half  a  century  ago 
wrote  as  follows: 

"Time  was  when  every  man  belonging  to  a  regiment  would  be  found  drunk  or 
unfit  for  duty,  when  a  battalion  on  the  West  Indies  station  would  be  ordered  an 
eight- or  ten-mile  march  for  the  purpose  of 'sweating  the  grog  out  of  the  men,' 
when  a  pint  of  arrack,  one  of  the  fieriest  and  vilest  of  spirits,  was  issued  as  a  daily 
ration  to  the  troops  in  India,  and  when  regiments  would  be  confined  to  barracks  the 
whole  of  Saturday,  in  order  that  the  men  might  be  sober  for  church  parade  on  Sunday.  " 

At  Tientsin,  in  the  Chinese  War,  "samshoo,"  a  native  spirit,  "came 
to  exert  its  influence  and,  aided  by  a  tropical  sun,  almost  drove  the  men 
mad."  Alcoholic  drinks  are,  however,  now  eschewed  by  the  best  com- 
manders. "  Havelock's  saints  "  performed  their  heroic  feats  in  march- 
ing and  fighting  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  on  coffee  alone  as  a  beverage. 
In  the  Eed  Eiver  Expedition  of  1870  under  Gen.  Wolseley,  no  spirit 
ration  was  issued;  and  certainly  says  the  "Medical  Eeport,"  no  men 
could  have  enjoyed  better  health  than  the  troops  without  it.  Out  of  710 
men  engaged  only  5  were  invalided.  The  old-fashioned  rum  ration  was 
not  issued  in  the  Ashantee  War  of  1873, — which  also  was  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Wolseley, — though  a  small "  tot  "  was  given  to  individ- 
uals, when  specially  prescribed  by  the  medical  officers.  The  result,  as 
already  pointed  out  was  that  in  the  pestilential  climate  of  the  hinter- 
land of  the  Gold  Coast  the  total  mortality  from  all  causes  was  only  3.14 
per  cent  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  troops.  In  the  Kaffir  War 
of  1877-78  rum  as  a  ration  was  strictly  prohibited ;  and  the  good  health 
of  the  troops  was  attributed  to  enforced  abstinence  from  spirituous 
liquors. 

In  the  Soudan  the  Sirdar  prohibited  all  alcoholic  liquors.  A  con- 
signment of  several  hundred  barrels  of  beer  sent  by  a  speculative  sut- 
ler from  Cairo  to  Wady  Haifa,  was  quickly  sent  down  the  river.  Some 
Greeks  smuggled  into  Berber  by  caravan  from  Suakin.  a  large  supply 
of  a  concoction  called  Scotch  whiskey,  but  which  it  was  said  had  been 
manufactured  in  Alexandria  from  pine  and  potato  spirit,  and  which, 
when  swallowed,  would  burn  holes   in  the   membrane   of  the  throat. 
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Hundreds  of  cases  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
bottles  broken,  and  the  vile  liquor  emptied  on  the  thirsty  sand.  The 
prohibition  caused  very  little  grumbling ;  for  even  the  men  who  were 
not  voluntary  total  abstainers  soon  perceived  that  the  destruction  of  the 
liquor  was  for  their  benefit.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign,  what 
with  constant  drills  and  route  marches.  Gen.  Gatacre  brought  his  Brit- 
ish Brigade  into  a  condition  "as  fit  as  a  fiddle."  Father  Brindle,  and 
Kevs.  Messrs.  Simms  and  Watson,  the  army  chaplains,  told  me  that  they 
did  not  recognize  some  of  their  "  lambs  "  after  a  few  weeks,  so  remarka- 
ble was  their  improved  health  from  enforced  abstinence  and  constant 
work.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure;  viz.,  that  the  mortality  from  fever  and 
other  diseases  during  the  Atbara  campaign,  the  midsummer  camp  at 
Darmali,  and  the  final  Omdurman  campaign,  would  have  been  infinitely 
greater  than  it  was,  if  alcoholic  liquors  had  been  allowed  as  a  beverage, 
or  even  as  an  occasional  ration. 

IV.  General  Hardships. — Enough  has  already  been  said  as  to  the 
hardships  of  soldiering  being  a  provocative  of  subsequent  break-down. 
The  constitutions  of  different  men  differ  widely.  With  every  precaution 
in  their  selection,  their  power  of  resistance  to  disease  will  vary.  Some 
apparently  strong  men  succumb  under  the  slightest  privation:  others, 
seemingly  less  hardy,  will,  from  an  inherent  wiriness  of  physique  and 
a  bright,  cheery  temperament,  survive  the  greatest  hardships  under 
which  the  most  robust  will  fall. 

Homesickness,  too,  raises  the  death-rate  more  often  than  is  imagined. 
The  fatally  depressing  nature  of  homesickness  is  discovered  among  semi- 
savages  as  well  as  among  the  most  civilized  of  men.  I  have  seen  it  at- 
tack, in  the  most  inexplicable  way.  Kanakas  on  the  sugar-plantations  of 
Queensland.  They  sicken  for  their  coral  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific; 
and,  when  told  that  they  cannot  return  to  their  homes  until  the  expira- 
tion of  their  engagement  of  thirty-six  moons,  they  will  sadly  exclaim 
"Me  die  to-morrow — or  next  week."  And  it  has  been  said  that  they 
do  die  at  the  time  they  fix,  without  any  sign  of  organic  or  other  disease 
which  autopsy  can  reveal.     Wrote  an  experienced  army  surgeon : 

"Tell  a  patient  worn  down  by  exhausting  disease  or  tropical  heat  that  he  will 
be  sent  next  week  to  a  cool  and  healthy  climate,  and  he  will  turn  on  his  pillow  with 
indifference  ;  but  tell  him  he  is  to  go  home,  and  the  magic  sound  of  the  word  'home, ' 
even  if  he  has  not  a  near  relative  in  the  world,  will  make  him  quiver  with  joy.  " 

The  promise  of  a  speedy  return  to  his  native  country  is  the  best  of 
all  tonics,  and  frequently  leads  to  an   early  and    complete   recovery. 

W.    KiNNAIRD   EOSE. 
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The  Census  year  of  1890  saw  the  textile  industry  of  the  United 
States  rapidly  advancing  in  regard  to  both  quality  and  economy  of  man- 
ufacture. The  gross  value  of  the  products  of  this  industrs',  including  its 
allied  branches,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  branch  of  manufacture.  (The 
same  relative  importance  exists,  no  doubt,  to-day.)  The  South  was  loom- 
ing up  as  a  great  manufacturing  section  in  the  production  of  cotton  yams 
and  fabrics,  in  competition  with  those  made  in  the  Northern  States. 
She  had  trebled  the  spinning  capacity  of  her  mills  within  the  decade  then 
ended,  and  was  giving  employment  to  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  opera- 
tives engaged  in  the  cotton -factories  of  the  countr}\  She  had  estab- 
lished her  position  as  a  district  possessing  all  the  essential  elements  of 
success  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  In  no  other  respect  had  there 
been  any  change  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  textile  industry. 
The  manufacture  of  wool  and  silk  remained  where  it  had  for  decades 
been  chiefly  confined;  viz.,  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 

When  the  Census  of  1890  was  taken,  the  cotton-mills  of  the  country 
were  running  above  90  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity,  with  their  produc- 
tion considerably  ahead  of  any  previous  year.  The  woollen-mills,  on  the 
contrary,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  were 
operating  only  85  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  failures  of  that  year. 

The  linen  industry  was  considered  of  too  small  importance  at  the 
taking  of  the  Census  of  1890  for  any  well-defined  enumeration.  Its 
true  status  at  that  time  cannot,  in  consequence,  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. All  that  can  be  learned  is  that  517  persons  were  employed  in 
the  dressing  of  flax,  valued  at  nearly  81,000,000,  and  583  persons  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  goods,  valued  at  about  $550,000 ;  while  everything 
pertaining  to  the  production  of  thread  was  relegated  to  the  category  of 
"all  other  industries." 

Even  at  the  present  time  little  can  be  said  concerning  this  industry, 
or  its  recently  tentative  and  probably  ephemeral  relation  to  the  cotton- 
manufacturing  industr}\  Although  there  are  in  the  trade  directories 
forty -four  establishments  classified  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
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flax,  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  twenty-four  thus  employed;  and 
of  these  only  five  can  be  considered  of  much  importance.  No  fine  linens 
are  made  in  this  country,  though  the  Customs  tariff  of  1897  was  so  framed 
as  to  encourage  any  disposition  in  that  direction,  by  placing  a  relatively 
low  duty  on  fine-spun  yarns  suitable  for  weaving.  This  favorable  con- 
cession to  the  importation  of  such  yams  met  with  no  opposition  from 
American  flax-spinners,  because  it  was  patent  that  no  domestic  demand 
could  be  created  till  the  manufacture  of  fine  linens  had  been  established. 
This  latter  the  tariff  still  further  aided  by  the  imposition  of  high  rates 
of  duty  upon  the  foreign  article.  For  the  present,  the  flax-spinners  of 
this  country  are  satisfied  with  protective  rates  of  duty  on  yarns  coarser 
than  No.  80,  as  provided  in  the  law,  and  even  on  those  coarser  than  No. 
30,  leaving  comparatively  low  rates  on  yams  that  are  finer. 

The  tariff  of  1897  has  not  yet  had  any  visible  effect  upon  the  linen 
industry  of  the  United  States.  The  experimental  or  makeshift  attempts 
to  amalgamate  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  for  certain  lines  of 
fabrics,  which  a  few  cotton-mills  have  lately  made  to  relieve  the  depres- 
sion in  their  regular  production,  have  not  yet  developed  into  anything 
that  promises  permanency.  Linen  comes  into  more  direct  competition 
with  cotton  fabrics  than  with  any  other  class  of  textiles ;  and,  with  cot- 
ton at  its  present  low  range  of  prices,  there  is  little  or  no  encouragement 
offered  for  the  profitable  manufacture  of  flax  into  any  class  of  goods 
except  the  coarsest  or  a  few  specialties.  The  Census  of  1900  will  prob- 
ably find  the  linen  industry  but  little  advanced  beyond  its  condition  in 
1890. 

Aside  from  what  little  is  done  in  a  few  cotton-mills  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  goods  with  cotton  warp  and  linen  weft,  the  linen  manufactures 
of  this  country  are  limited  to  crash  towelling,  thread,  yarn,  twine,  fish- 
ing-lines, and  the  like.  Much  of  the  domestic  growth  of  flax  is  turned 
into  tow  for  upholstery,  cordage,  and  other  purposes.  Laces,  edgings, 
handkerchiefs,  and  all  fine  fabrics,  have  to  be  obtained  from  abroad,  to 
the  extent  of  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  annually. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  character  of  American  man- 
ufactures of  wool  for  the  past  nine  years,  beyond  that  due  to  the  ten- 
dency toward  those  made  of  worsted,  which  has  been  growing  in  popular 
favor.  Styles  and  designs  have  varied  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  fash- 
ion ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  product  remains  the  same.  Improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  manipulation ;  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  machinery  has  been  increased.  But  the  most  marked  advance  has 
been  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  which,  however,  has  affected  all  textiles. 
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The  growth  of  the  worsted  industry,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  revealed 
in  the  "Waste  "  clauses  of  the  tariff;  the  Act  of  1890  first  taking  cog- 
nizance of  it,  by  placing  special  rates  of  duty  on  the  waste  products  of 
worsted  manufacture,  which  had  by  that  time  become  of  commercial 
importance.  That  Act,  also,  for  the  first  time,  coordinated  woollen  and 
worsted  manufactures  as  subject  to  no  distinction  as  to  rates  of  duty, 
though  a  sort  of  preliminary  or  anticipatory  Act  of  similar  purport  had 
been  passed  by  Congress  a  few  months  previously. 

The  changed  status  of  the  woollen  manufacture — which  has  remained 
the  same  to  the  present  day — received  Congressional  recognition  at  that 
time.  In  1890,  American  dress  goods  were  rapidly  gaining  in  reputa- 
tion, style,  and  variety,  and  gave  great  promise  (which  has  been  very 
largely  fulfilled)  of  successful  competition  with  the  best  of  foreign  makes. 
For  their  manufacture  and  improvement  special  machinery,  appliances, 
and  methods  have  been  introduced;  and  the  workpeople  have  become 
more  skilled  in  their  manipulation. 

In  some  respects  the  dress  goods  manufactures  of  our  mills  have  been 
thoroughly  revolutionized  in  construction,  colors,  and  finish.  Their 
designs  are  more  original  with  the  mills  producing  them;  and  foreign 
ideas  are  less  depended  upon  for  a  conception  of  the  proper  forms  of 
fabrication.  This  is  characteristic  of  all  lines  of  textile  manufacture. 
An  idea  may  be  had  of  the  growth  of  the  dress  goods  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  from  the  statistics  in  the  national  Census  of  1890, 
giving  the  value  of  this  product  in  Massachusetts  as  $14,028,820 ;  while, 
according  to  that  State's  census,  in  1895  it  amounted  to  $16,872,121. 
Values  in  1895  were  at  least  25  per  cent  lower  than  in  1890,  which, 
applied  to  the  foregoing,  would  show  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  the 
production  of  this  class  of  goods  made  in  that  State.  The  significance 
of  this  can  be  still  further  realized  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1890,  nearly  44  per  cent  of  this  class  of  goods  made  in  the 
United  States  was  the  product  of  Massachusetts  mills. 

All  statistics  relating  to  the  woollen  as  well  as  to  all  textile  man- 
ufactures at  the  present  time  are  mostly  estimates  and  the  results  of 
private  enterprise  and  inquiry.  The  unit  of  calculation  for  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  a  woollen-mill  is  the  set  of  carding-machines, — a  set 
consisting  of  a  series  of  machines  necessary  to  prepare  the  wool  suitably 
for  spinning.  The  corresponding  unit  for  a  worsted-mill  is  the  combing- 
machine,  which,  in  its  productive  capacity,  is  taken  to  be  equivalent  to 
three  sets  of  cards  for  the  same  fineness  and  quality  of  work.  The  dis- 
tribution of  woollen  machinery  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: — 
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Distribution  of  Woollen  Machinery  in  the  United  States. 


States. 


New  England 

Middle 

Southern 

Western,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi   

Western,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  

Pacific 

Totals 

Equivalent  to  sets  of  cards 


i890. 


Sets 
of  Cards. 


4,091 

2,983 
400 

473 

161 
91 


8,198 


Combs. 


528 
308 


19 


855 


10,763 


1894. 


Sets 
of  Cards. 


4,027 

3,070 

248 

557 

143 
66 


8,111 


Combs. 


600 

519 

2 

27 


1,148 


11,555 


1898. 


Sets 
of  Cards. 


4,130 
3,150 

280 

566 

167 

70 


8,863       1,330 


Combs. 


726 

573 

2 

28 


12,353 


The  significance  of  combing  machinery  is  that  worsted  goods  are 
made,  and  finer  yarns  spun.  A  little  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  wool- 
len- and  worsted-producing  machinery  is  in  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States.  Outside  of  this  section  no  material  progress  has  been  made 
since  1890.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  practically  either  stagna- 
tion or  a  decline.  In  this  respect  the  worsted  industry  has  shown  a 
much  more  decided  gain  since  the  last  Census  year  than  the  woollen 
industry;  the  increase  being  56  per  cent  for  the  former,  as  compared 
with  only  22  per  cent  for  the  latter.  This  gain  in  favor  of  worsted  is 
likely  to  continue,  which  means  an  increased  tendency  toward  perfec- 
tion of  manufacture.  This  statement,  however,  may  require  some  modi- 
fication, should  the  same  practices  be  pursued  as  were  adopted  by  a 
number  of  mills  last  year — greatly  to  the  discredit  of  American  manu- 
factures— of  introducing  cotton  threads,  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  fabric,  with  worsted  threads,  and  of  placing  the  goods 
upon  the  market  in  a  manner  calculated  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  their 
true  character.  A  purely  all-wool  worsted  thread,  however,  represents 
the  acme  of  a  perfect  production  in  wool  manufacture. 

The  Census  of  1890  does  not  give  the  value  of  home-made  and  for- 
eign-made woollen  and  worsted  machinery,  but  simply  states  that  there 
were  at  that  time  674  foreign  and  181  American  combing-machines 
operated  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted.  This  meant  practically  that 
at  least  79  per  cent — and  probably  very  much  more — of  the  machinery 
employed  in  worsted  manufacture,  other  than  that  employed  in  weaving 
and  finishing  and  in  the  early  processes  of  cleaning  the  wool,  was  of 
foreign  make. 
23 
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There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  situation  in  this  particular, 
as  it  exists  to-day,  for  the  whole  country.  The  State  Census  returns  of 
Massachusetts  for  1885  and  1895,  however,  furnish  for  comparison  inter- 
esting material  that  will  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
two  branches  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  at  those  periods  in 
that  Commonwealth,  especially  the  extent  to  which  dependence  is  had 
upon  foreign-made  machinery  of  all  kinds,  not  only  for  combing,  but  for 
all  purposes.  The  import  of  these  statistics  to  the  industry  at  large  lies 
in  the  fact  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  invested  capital  and  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  woollen-mills  of  the  United 
States  are  represented  by  those  of  Massachusetts. 

The  value  of  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
in  Massachusetts  in  1885  and  1895  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Value   of   Machinery  Employed   in   Wool   Manufacture   in 

Massachusetts. 


Year. 

Description. 

Home-made. 

Foreign-made. 

Totals, 

Grand  Totals, 

1885 

Woollen 
Worsted 

$5,938,420 
2,052,683 

$181,357 
482, 575 

$6,119,777 
2,535,258 

$8,655,035 

1895 

Woollen 
Worsted 

$6,982,503 
2, 792, 706 

1119,810 
2,641,515 

$7,102,312 
5,434,221 

$12,536,533 

Comparatively  very  little  foreign-made  machinery  is  operated  in 
woollen-mills.  American  textile  machine-shops  are  now  turning  their 
attention  more  to  the  making  of  special  machinery  for  worsted.  Amer- 
ican combs  have  been  made,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  a  number  of  years ; 
and,  as  already  noted,  181  were  enumerated  in  the  Census  of  1890.  But 
until  within  the  last  year  or  two  all  other  worsted  machinery  proper 
has  not  been  successfully  made  in  this  country ;  and  even  the  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  in  the  line  of  closely  imitating,  for  prudential 
business  reasons,  the  popular  makes  of  English  shops.  With  the  greatly 
increased  demand  for  worsted  machinery  since  1890,  there  is  arising  a 
sufficient  incentive  for  American  shops  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of 
special  equipments  for  its  construction. 

The  gross  value  of  the  wool  manufactures  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  estimate ;  and  this  esti- 
mate I  put  at  $343,730,812.  The  basis  of  the  estimate  is  as  follows: 
I  have  accepted  the  computation  of  the  Census  of  1890,  viz.,  that  of 
holding  a  worsted  combing-machine  as  the  equivalent  of  three  sets  of 
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woollen  cards  in  productive  capacity;  then  the  productive  machinery 
of  woollen-  and  worsted-mills  has  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  sets  of 
cards,  with  their  capacity  increased  since  that  date  one-sixth,  because 
of  mechanical  improvements;  and  the  market  value  of  their  finished 
product  is  estimated  to  have  decreased  24  per  cent. 

Keferring  to  preceding  statistics,  the  productive  machinery  of  the 
wool-manufacturing  industry  in  1890  was  equivalent  to  10,763  sets  of 
cards,  and,  in  1898,  to  12,353  sets  of  cards,  or,  with  the  one-sixth 
increase  in  capacity  added,  14,412  sets.  The  gross  value  of  wool  man- 
ufactures in  1890  was  $337,768,524,  or  $31,382  per  set.  This  value, 
extended  to  the  14,412  sets  in  1898,  would  bring  the  gross  value  to 
$452,277,384,  or,  with  the  24  per  cent  depreciation  in  market  value 
deducted,  $343,730,812.  This  would  show  that  the  present  value  of 
our  wool  manufactures  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  in  1890. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  statistics  showing  the  consumption 
of  w^ool  for  all  purposes  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Census  year  1890. 
The  percentages  shov/ing  the  running-time  of  the  mills  indicate  how  well 
they  were  kept  in  operation  during  the  several  years  under  consideration. 
Mills  operating  on  the  average  90  to  95  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity 
show  a  state  of  general  prosperity.  The  periods  1893-94,  1895-96,  and 
1896-97  were  unprosperous  ones. 

Consumption   of    Wool    in   the   United   States   from   the   Year 

1890    to    1898,   in  Pounds. 


Year. 

Foreign 

Wool  Entered  for 

Consumption. 

Domestic 
Pioduction. 

Total 
Consumption. 

Per  Cent  of 

Capacity  of  Mills 

Operated. 

1889-90 

$109,902,105 
119,390,280 
134,622,366 
149,636,041 

45,726,055 
265,726,347 
228,647,542 
349,250,027 

72,355,944 

$295,779,479 
309,474.856 
307,101,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259, 153, 251 

$405,681,584 
428.865,136 
441,723,873 
482,654,446 
394,264,193 
590,937,059 
512.944.268 
621,724,735 
331,509,195 

85 

1890-91 

85 

1891-92 

1892-93 

88 

85 

1893-94 

75 

1894-95 

80 

1895-96 

78 

1896-97   

75 

1897-98 

85 

The  figures  showing  consumption  for  any  particular  year  should  be 
taken  with  due  relation  to  those  of  proximate  years;  otherwise  the 
apparently  extraordinary  consumption  in  1896-97  of  mills  running  at 
only  three-fourths  of  their  capacity  would  seem  absurd.  This  appar- 
ently large  consumption  was  owing  to  the  unusual  importations  and 
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takings  of  mills  in  anticipation  of  the  imposition  of  duties  on  wool 
imports  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897.  The  figures  for  1896-97  should  be 
read  together  with  those  for  1897-98. 

The  increased  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  our  manufactures  is 
observed  in  the  consumption  for  1889-90  (405,681,584  lbs.)  and  in 
the  average  yearly  consumption  for  the  four  years  ending  in  1898  (514,- 
278,814  lbs.).  This  increase  corresponds  proportionately  with  the 
increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  industry,  proper  allowance 
being  made  for  the  bad  state  of  manufacturing  during  the  latter  period. 
I  have  given  the  average  for  the  foregoing  four-year  period  so  as  to  elim- 
inate abnormal  conditions  affecting  importations,  which  did  not  exist 
in  1889-90. 

The  eminent  position  held  by  American  cotton  manufactures  in  the 
textile  industries  of  the  world  was  well  developed  in  1890 ;  and  by  that 
time  fine  spinning  had  entered  considerably  into  the  making  of  lawns 
and  muslins.  But  all  of  the  fine  yarns  for  such  fabrics  were  spun  in 
the  mills  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Ehode  Island.  Diversifi- 
cation of  manufacture  also  had  set  in — was  in  fact  well  under  way — for 
such  goods  as  lenoes,  gauzes,  and  specialties.  The  South  was  improving 
its  output  by  raising  the  standard  of  its  product  1 5  per  cent  above  what 
it  was  in  1880.  It  is  now  20  per  cent  above  what  it  was  in  1890.  For 
woven  fabrics  we  have  little  need  to  seek  foreign  markets  to  satisfy  our 
most  fastidious  wants ;  and  only  for  such  goods  as  laces  and  embroi- 
deries and  for  some  lines  of  hosiery  do  we  find  advantages — often  in 
the  matter  of  price — in  foreign  manufactures. 

There  were  a  number  of  cotton- combing-machines  in  operation  in 
1890;  but  no  account  was  taken  of  them  in  the  Census  of  that  year, 
though  their  enumeration  would  have  given  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of 
fine  cotton-spinning  in  the  country  at  that  time.  Fine  spinning,  how- 
ever, may  be  measured  by  the  consumption  of  sea  island  and  foreign 
cotton,  mostly  Egyptian,  practically  all  of  which  is  combed  preparatory 
to  spinning.  The  Census  of  1890  gives  the  quantity  of  such  cotton 
consumed  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  as  14,452,866  lbs.,  which 
approximates  the  Government  statistics  of  cotton  imports,  and  the  trade 
estimates  of  the  takings  of  spinners  of  sea  island  cotton  (15,816,305 
lbs.).  By  1896  this  consumption  of  cotton  for  fine  spinning  amounted 
to  69,798,044  lbs.  annually,  though  for  the  year  1897-98  it  dropped 
to  65,475,279  lbs.,  owing  to  the  great  depression  in  the  industry.  I 
think  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  fine  cotton- spinning  in  this  country 
has  increased  nearly  fivefold  since  1890.     Fine  spinning  follows  the 
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combing-machine ;  and  the  number  of  such  machines,  enumerated 
according  to  States,  as  obtained  from  a  most  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion, is  as  follows:  Massachusetts,  2,300;  New  Jersey,  400;  Rhode 
Island,  348;  Connecticut,  360;  .New  York,  75;  New  Hampshire,  40; 
Pennsylvania,  25;  and  Vermont,  20;  or  a  total  of  3,568.  The  average 
production  of  a  comb,  as  run  in  American  mills,  is  about  55  to  60  lbs. 
per  day,  full  time,  which  will  be  recognized  as  a  good  performance, 
though  characteristic  of  American  methods  of  getting  out  of  a  machine 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  well — and,  oftentimes,  a  little  more,  at 
the  expense  of  quality  of  work.  There  is  a  large  field  open  to  our  manu- 
facturers for  supplying  a  domestic  demand  for  fine  cotton  fabrics.  This 
demand  is  increasing  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  our  mills — those  of  New  England  in  par- 
ticular— should  not  satisfy  this  want,  amply  protected  as  they  are  by  Cus- 
toms rates  of  duty  against  foreign  competition.  In  1890 — a  fair  average 
year — the  imports  of  such  goods  amounted  to  27,759,641  square  yards, 
or  .43  square  yard  jper  capita  of  population;  while  in  1898  the  imports 
amounted  to  44,779,399  square  yards,  or  .61  square  yard  ^er  capita  of 
population.  Nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  cotton  goods  consumed 
in  this  country  is  of  foreign  make,  which  should  and  might  be  made  in 
our  mills.  This  does  not  include  hosiery,  laces,  thread,  yarns,  etc., 
which  are  imported.  This  may  not  seem  to  be  a  large  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods ;  but  it  should  be  understood  as  that  of  fine 
goods — such  as  retail  at  an  average  of  20  cents  a  square  yard — and  not 
of  coarse  or  even  ordinary  grade  goods. 

The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  to  the  cotton-spinning 
world,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  spindles,  is  about  the  same  as  in 
1890.  In  that  year  this  country  had  17^  per  cent  of  all  the  spindles 
of  the  world ;  and  the  same  proportion  exists  to-day.  But  the  relative 
consumption  of  our  mills  has  increased  from  22.8  per  cent  to  25.2  per 
cent  of  the  world's  consumption.  While  the  number  of  cotton  spindles 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  nearly  21  per  cent  within  the  past 
eight  years,  a  corresponding  increase  has  taken  place  elsewhere. 

But  more  important  changes  and  developments  than  those  relating 
to  any  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  have  occurred  within  this 
period  to  affect  our  domestic  manufactures.  Conspicuous  among  these 
is  the  firm  establishment  of  cotton-manufacturing  in  the  so-called  Pied- 
mont district  of  the  Southern  States,  where  it  has  increased  its  produc- 
tive capacity  from  less  than  12  per  cent  to  nearly  21  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  whole  country,  and  this  under  conditions  which  have  fully  demon- 
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strated  the  fitness  of  that  section  for  the  economical  production  of  the 
highest  grade  of  goods. 

Tlie  change  of  greatest  consequence  in  the  economy  of  cotton  manu- 
facture that  has  taken  place  since  1890  is  the  introduction  of  the 
Northrup  loom,  which  effects  a  saving  of  fully  one-half  in  the  labor  cost 
of  weaving.  This  loom  is  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  century, 
and  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  textile  manufacturing.  The  machine 
is  a  remarkable  piece  of  mechanism,  but  its  possibilities  give  promise 
of  greater  wonders.  Mechanical  improvements  follow  one  another  so 
rapidly  that  one  is  almost  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  really  benefi- 
cial to  the  industry  for  which  they  are  intended.  Their  cheapening  of 
processes  antiquates  machinery  and  methods  almost  before  the  latter 
have  proved  their  utility. 

One  advance  that  is  likely  to  become  of  great  value  to  the  cotton 
industry  almost  immediately  is  the  utilization  of  the  discovery — 
patented  in  1850  by  John  Mercer,  an  English  chemist — of  the  pe- 
culiar action  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash  upon  the  cellulous 
structure  of  the  cotton  fibre,  changing  its  physical  and  chemical  na- 
ture. This  discovery  remained  dormant  till  within  a  year  or  two  ago, 
because  of  the  very  serious  objection  to  its  economical  use;  viz.,  that  of 
the  shrinking  of  the  goods  or  yarn.  Mechanical  devices  have  now  been 
invented  by  which  this  shrinking  is  permanently  overcome,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  enduring  lustre  like  that  of  silk  is  imparted  to  the  fabric 
or  yarn.  "  Mercerized  "  goods,  or  those  made  from  mercerized  yarn, 
are  known  in  the  trade  as  silkoline,  etc.  Fabrics  beautiful  in  color, 
lustre,  and  finish,  and  of  greater  strength  and  durability  than  those  made 
from  ordinary  cotton,  are  now  being  made  from  yarn  thus  prepared. 
Mercerized  cotton  takes  a  deeper  and  more  brilliant  shade  of  color  from 
the  same  dyes  than  unmercerized  cotton.  So  little  was  known  of  this 
method  of  preparing  cotton,  or  so  rudimentary  was  it  in  the  art  of  man- 
ufacturing, at  the  time  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897  was  under  consideration, 
that  absolutely  no  suggestion  was  offered  by  any  one  concerning  the 
goods  made  according  to  it  for  any  special  rate  of  duty,  which  otherwise 
would  surely  have  been  imposed,  on  account  of  their  greatly  enhanced 
value.  Therefore,  when  an  importation  of  mercerized  goods  was  made 
at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  its  proper  status 
under  the  law  at  once  became  a  serious  question  to  the  Collector  of 
Customs ;  resulting  in  a  carefully  prepared  and  ingenious  decision  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  consistent  with  the  cardinal  idea  that  the 
tariff  was  enacted  as  a  protective  measure  for  the  American  manufac- 
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turer,  and  that  classification  and  rates  of  duty  should  be  in  harmony 
therewith,  wherever  the  rendering  of  the  law  could  be  made  so  to  appear. 

The  gross  value  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United  States  in 
1890  was  $267,981,724,  or  at  the  rate  of  S18.88  per  spindle.  The  num- 
ber of  spindles  was  given  by  the  Census  of  that  year  as  14,188,103.  The 
present  value  of  these  products,  according  to  our  best  estimate,  is  $255,- 
429,858,  or  less  than  in  1890,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  increase,  not  only  of  24  per  cent  in  the  number,  but  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  productive  capacity,  of  the  spindles. 

The  loss,  or  decrease  in  value,  is  entirely  due  to  the  great  deprecia- 
tion in  the  market  price  of  the  goods  made,  which  I  place  at  30  per 
cent.  My  method  of  calculation  is  as  follows  :  Value  of  product,  1890, 
$267,981,724,  divided  by  number  of  spindles  (14,188,103),  shows  a 
value  of  $18.88  per  spindle.  Accepting  17,570,290  as  the  number  of 
spindles  for  1898,  and  adding  10  per  cent  for  the  increased  productive 
capacity  per  spindle,  because  of  greater  speed,  would  make  their  spin- 
ning capacity  equivalent  to  19,327,319  spindles,  on  the  1890  standard. 
This  number,  multiplied  by  $18.88,  would  give  a  product  value  of 
$364,899,783,  provided  prices  were  the  same  now  as  in  1890,  which  is 
not  the  case,  they  being  30  per  cent  less.  For  this  reason,  the  value  is 
brought  down  to  $255,429,858.  With  all  due  allowance  for  finer  spin- 
ning, and  more  costly  goods  made  by  many  of  our  mills,  I  should  regard 
a  gross  product  value  of  $300,000,000  as  an  extreme  estimate.  Al- 
though much  finer  yarns  are  made  now  than  in  1890,  I  doubt  if  the 
average  is  much,  if  any,  finer  than  in  that  year,  considering  that  most 
of  the  increase  in  mill  construction  has  been  in  the  South,  where  coarse 
yarns  are  spun. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  proportional  value  of  foreign  and  domestic 
machinery  in  woollen-  and  worsted-mills,  as  given  by  the  decennial 
censuses  of  Massachusetts  for  1885  and  1895.  The  value  of  cotton 
machinery  in  the  mills  of  that  State  in  1885  was  $37,849,394,  of  which 
8.3  per  cent  was  of  foreign  make.  In  1895  the  value  was  $54,659,- 
232,  of  which  16.2  per  cent  was  foreign.  There  has  probably  been  no 
material  change  since  the  last-mentioned  date. 

Henry  G.  Kittredge. 


LESSONS    OF   THE   PAEIS    TEIBUNAL   OF   ARBITEATION. 

The  second  administration  of  President  Cleveland  was  especially 
characterized  by  the  effort  to  promote  certain  governmental  reforms  re- 
garded by  the  President  and  his  advisers  as  vitally  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  Most  notable  among  these  was  the  pro- 
posed Treaty  of  Arbitration  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  hoped  that,  by 
its  peaceful  operation,  all  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  was  to  be  avoided  in  the  future.  All  disputed 
questions  were  to  be  removed  from  the  category  of  war  and  diplomacy, 
from  the  arbitrament  of  force  and  intrigue,  to  be  settled  on  a  basis  of 
simple  justice  and  international  law. 

In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  President  and  the  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  proposed  treaty  failed  to  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  That  arbitration 
should  rightfully  supersede  war  is  doubtless  the  almost  universal  opin- 
ion of  intelligent  citizens  of  both  nations ;  but  that  the  treaty  in  ques- 
tion would  have  this  result  many  of  them  were  led  to  doubt.  Among 
the  arguments  urged  against  the  treaty  was  the  fact  of  the  failure  of  the 
Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  of  1893  to  secure  justice  or  equity.  Its 
decision,  inconsistent  with  itself,  not  only  failed  to  settle  the  Fur  Seal 
dispute,  but  caused  it  to  assume  an  acute  phase  for  which  it  furnished  no 
remedy.  This  condition  of  things  passed  by  without  serious  friction 
solely  because  more  important  matters  cast  it  into  the  shade.  The 
international  good  feeling  now  existing  has  no  relation  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration;  and  the  question  at  issue  in  1893  is  still  unsettled. 

The  details  of  arbitration  are  most  vital, — more  important  than  the 
principle  itself.  The  principle  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  but  most  ad- 
vocates of  arbitration  seem  to  forget  this.  They  have  virtually  assumed 
that  the  principle,  once  accepted,  would  work  itself  out  into  justice.  But 
even  here  justice  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  diplomacy. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  can  be  deceived  or  con- 
fused as  to  plain  vital  facts,  its  decision  does  not  settle  the  question  in 
dispute.  If  the  question  is  not  settled,  some  higher  tribunal  is  neces- 
sary.    This  can  only  be  the  force  of  arms  or  the  force  of  public  opin- 
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ion ;  and  neither  of  these  has  been  found  infallible  in  the  establishment 
of  justice.  If  one  nation  or  the  other  is  wronged  or  betrayed  in  arbi- 
tration, the  danger  of  war  is  not  avoided  by  its  operation. 

In  complex  relations,  compulsory  compromise — the  mere  abatement 
of  extreme  claims  of  both  sides — is  inadequate  and  ineffective.  If 
arbitration  is  to  take  the  place  of  war,  it  must  be  operative  even  in  cases 
where  one  nation  is  wholly  in  the  right  or  wholly  in  the  wrong  in  some 
or  all  of  its  contentions.  If  its  final  verdict  is  to  be  sound,  it  must  be 
based  on  accuracy  of  fact,  not  on  a  rough  average  of  contending  claims. 
It  may  happen  that,  with  conflicting  equities  and  confusing  testimony, 
the  tribunal  will  be  tempted  to  cut  the  knot  by  arbitrary  compromise. 
If  the  sole  question  is  one  of  damages,  more  or  less,  this  solution  is  easy, 
for  obvious  reasons.  But  no  tribunal  can  change  a  law  of  nature  or  alter 
a  matter  of  fact.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  compromise  marks  the 
line  of  least  resistance  in  arbitration.  There  is,  therefore,  in  any  such 
tribunal  a  strong  tendency  to  "split  the  difference."  The  moral  force 
of  a  great  nation  on  either  side  of  any  contention  cannot  fail  to  influence 
a  court;  and  this  influence,  felt  on  opposing  sides,  predisposes  to  compro- 
mise. But  a  compromise  which  does  violence  to  facts  cannot  be  accept- 
able, nor  can  it  endure. 

The  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  is  only  one  of  many  in  which 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  been  concerned.  But  it  was 
more  important  than  any  of  the  others,  because  it  had  to  consider  not 
merely  conflicting  claims  for  money  damages,  but  facts  and  laws  of 
science  and  their  bearing  on  new  principles  of  international  law.  Its 
business  was  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  make  these  the  basis  of  new 
precedents  in  action.  The  question  of  damages  was  merely  incidental 
to  the  main  problem. 

In  the  interest  of  arbitration  in  the  future,  we  may  examine  in  some 
detail  the  operations  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  1893,  in  order  that  we 
may  discover  the  reasons  of  its  failure,  and  perchance  make  use  of  the 
lessons  it  teaches. 

The  case  at  issue  was  a  very  simple  one.  The  fur  seal  herds  of  the 
North  Pacific  breed  on  islands  situated  in  Bering  Sea  and  belonging  to 
the  United  States  and  Eussia.  On  these  islands  (Pribilof  and  Koman- 
dorski)  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  they  have  received  all  necessary 
protection  from  attacks  on  land.  The  existence  of  the  herds,  however, 
demands  the  further  protection  of  the  females  when  they  are  feeding 
or  migrating  in  the  open  sea  beyond  the  usual  three-mile  limit  of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.     The  animals  visit  certain  islands  in  the  summer. 
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They  breed  on  them,  and  make  them  their  home.  The  young  remain 
there  until  driven  away  by  the  storms  of  winter.  The  adults  leave  the 
islands  in  summer  only  to  feed,  going  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  miles  for  that  purpose.  The  winter  is  spent  by  the  entire 
herd  in  the  open  sea,  their  migrations  extending  from  one  thousand  to 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  to  the  southward  of  their  breeding  resorts. 

For  many  years,  both  under  Kussian  and  American  control,  the  herds 
have,  as  I  have  said,  received  absolute  protection  on  land,  the  killing  for 
skins  being  restricted  to  the  bands  of  superfluous  males.  As  only  one 
male  in  about  thirty  is  able  to  maintain  himself  on  a  rookery  or  to  rear 
a  family,  about  twenty -nine  out  of  every  thirty  are  necessarily  superflu- 
ous. The  survival  of  one  male  in  a  hundred  is  sufficient  for  all  actual 
needs  of  propagation.  The  young  males  on  land  are  as  easily  handled 
and  selected  as  sheep ;  and  no  diminution  whatever  to  the  increase  of  the 
herd  has  arisen  from  selective  land  killing.  The  number  of  females  in 
the  herd  bearing  young  each  year  was,  in  the  earlier  days,  about  650,- 
000  on  the  American  islands,  and  perhaps  half  as  many  on  the  Eussian. 
The  numbers  of  males  and  of  young  were  together  about  twice  as  many 
more.  This  gave  an  annual  total  on  the  American  (or  Pribilof)  islands 
of  about  2,000,000  animals  of  all  classes;  while  on  the  Eussian  (or 
Komandorski)  islands  there  were  about  1,000,000. 

About  1884,  different  persons,  known  as  pelagic  sealers, — chiefly 
citizens  of  Canada,  but  some  of  them  from  the  United  States, — began  to 
attack  the  herd  in  Bering  Sea.  Here  no  selective  killing  was  possible. 
The  females  were  always  in  the  numerical  majority,  as  the  males  had 
become  less  numerous  on  account  of  land  killing  and  as  they  left  the 
islands  less  frequently  in  the  summer.  Each  female  above  two  years, 
when  taken  in  the  sea,  died  with  her  unborn  young.  Most  of  the  adult 
females  so  taken  after  July  1  had  left  their  young  on  the  islands ;  and 
these  orphan  pups  invariably  starved  to  death. 

Beginning  with  this  increase  of  pelagic  sealing  in  1884,  the  fur  seal 
herds  rapidly  declined  in  numbers.  In  1897  there  were  about  130,000 
breeding  seals  on  the  American  islands,  or  about  400,000  animals  of 
all  classes;  while  on  the  Eussian  islands  there  were  less  than  65,000 
breeding  animals,  or  less  than  200,000  of  all  classes. 

For  this  great  reduction  in  numbers  there  is  but  one  cause,  a  cause 
plain,  self-evident,  and  undeniable;  and  that  is  the  slaughter  of  breed- 
ing females  at  a  rate  largely  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  increase.  While 
other  causes  have  been  assigned,  none  of  them  is  worthy  of  the  slightest 
consideration  in  explaining  the  decline. 
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Even  in  1893  it  was  evident,  to  all  capable  of  forming  an  opinion, 
that  pelagic  sealing  was  the  sole  known  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  fur 
seal  herds.  It  was  also  evident  that  as  an  industry  it  must  be  self-de- 
structive, since,  if  permitted  to  exist  on  any  scale  which  would  make  it 
profitable,  it  must  destroy  the  herd  on  which  it  operated. 

It  was  equally  evident,  on  the  other  side,  that  there  was  no  existing 
canon  of  international  law  by  which  it  could  be  prohibited.  Interna- 
tional law  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  tacit  consents  and  formal  agree- 
ments of  nations  one  with  another.  There  was  no  other  valuable  animal 
having  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  fur  seal.  There  could  thus  be  no 
adequate  precedent  for  its  protection.  To  slaughter  animals  anywhere 
in  the  open  sea  as  feroe  naturce  is  assumed  to  be  the  right  of  any  citizen 
of  any  nation,  unless  prevented  by  the  statutes  of  such  nation.  A  "  right  " 
in  this  sense  has  no  sort  of  sacredness.  It  is  simply  a  case  in  which 
the  affair  is  nobody's  business,  and  is,  therefore,  not  forbidden.  The 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  growth  of  international  law  have  been 
marked  by  the  steady  elimination  of  rights  of  this  kind,  that  is,  of  rights 
which  are  inimical  to  life  or  to  the  property  of  others.  Salus  popidi 
suprema  est  lex.  The  needs  of  the  people  override  all  statutes ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  needs  of  the  civilized  world  demand  the  preservation 
of  the  world's  most  valuable  beast  of  the  sea. 

In  the  unquestionable  absence  of  international  law  bearing  on  the 
question,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  lay  within  the  province  of  the  Paris 
Tribunal  to  make  new  international  law,  if  the  interests  of  civilization 
were  to  be  aided  thereby.  This,  in  fact,  they  did,  through  their  regu- 
lation of  pelagic  sealing,  though  in  such  an  ineffective  way  that  their 
action  was  without  value  unless  as  a  legal  precedent. 

The  case  was  complicated  in  the  beginning  by  additional  claims  of 
the  American  Government;  namely,  (a)  the  right  to  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  herd  wherever  found,  and  (b)  over  the  sea  in  which 
it  roamed  and  fed,  together  with  (c)  the  right  to  use  force  in  support  of 
such  jurisdiction.  This  right  to  use  force  it  had  actually  put  into  effect 
by  the  seizure  of  numerous  British  vessels  which  were  found  killing 
seals  in  Bering  Sea.  Stripped  of  verbiage,  the  vital  claim  of  the  United 
States  was  that  the  fur  seal  was  of  value  to  civilization ;  that,  from  the 
nature  and  the  habits  of  the  animals,  selective  killing  of  males  on  land 
only  could  be  safely  allowed ;  that  such  killing  had  long  existed,  form- 
ing an  established  valuable  industry;  that  pelagic  killing,  necessarily 
non-selective,  was  sure  to  bring  the  extinction  of  the  herd ;  and  that  such 
extinction  was  already  far  advanced.     Hence,  the  interests  of  civilization 
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demanded  the  abolition  of  pelagic  killing,  and  the  recognition  that  the 
ownership  and  protection  of  the  breeding-grounds  or  homes  must  carry 
the  ownership  and  protection  of  the  animals  themselves. 

I  assume  that  the  right  to  protect  the  fur  seal  was  the  essential 
portion  of  the  American  contention,  because  all  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tention would  be  useless  without  it.  The  latter  were  valuable  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  main  case.  Of  little  importance  in 
themselves,  they  were  pretentious  in  form,  and  of  such  a  character  as 
to  awaken  popular  interest,  which  the  real  matter  at  issue  might  fail 
to  excite.     In  brief,  these  further  contentions  were  as  follows : 

(1)  That  Bering  Sea  was  mare  clausum,  or  a  closed  sea,  being  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Eussia  and  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  its  waters  were  under  the  control  of  those  Governments,  just  as 
the  waters  of  a  harbor  would  be.  (2)  That,  in  view  of  such  control, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  justified  in  forbidding  pelagic 
sealing  in  these  waters,  in  warning  vessels  not  to  engage  in  it,  and  in 
seizing  those  which  might  disregard  such  warning.  (3)  That,  inasmuch 
as  the  American  fur  seal  herd  made  its  home  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, — 
returning  there  each  season  to  breed,  and  never  landing  anywhere 
else, — the  herd,  wherever  found,  belonged  to  the  owners  of  those  isl- 
ands. The  animal  had,  on  leaving  the  islands,  the  animus  revertendi, 
or  purpose  to  return, — a  purpose  which,  based  on  the  instinct  of  repro- 
duction, is  the  strongest  impulse  known  in  nature  either  to  man  or  to 
beast. 

The  British  authorities  practically  denied  all  these  contentions  and, 
in  general,  all  the  alleged  facts  on  which  they  seemed  to  rest.  After 
much  diplomatic  correspondence,  extending  over  nearly  two  years,  it 
was  finally  agreed  to  submit  all  of  these  claims,  as  well  as  the  counter- 
claims of  damages  through  the  forcible  interruption  of  pelagic  sealing, 
to  a  high  tribunal  of  arbitration,  to  meet  in  Paris  in  1893.  The  Tri- 
bunal was  composed  of  seven  judges, — two  from  Great  Britain,  two 
from  the  United  States,  and  one  each  from  France,  Italy,  and  Norway. 

As  to  these  contentions  I  may  say : 

1.  The  vital  claim,  to  which  the  others  were  all  subordinate,  seems 
to  me  true  and  just  beyond  dispute.  The  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  fur  seal  appeal  to  the  interests  of  civilization. 

2.  The  claim  to  the  control  and  ownership  of  Bering  Sea  rests  partly 
on  historical  evidence  and  partly  on  legal  precedent.  It  was  put  forth, 
as  above  stated,  primarily  as  a  device  to  justify  interference  with  pelagic 
sealing.     It  was  set  aside  by  the  Tribunal,  apparently  with  justice. 
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3.  The  seizure  of  the  British  ships  could  be  justified  only  as  an  act 
of  war.  That  it  was  not  construed  as  such  we  may  thank  the  patron- 
izing patience  with  w^hich  the  British  Government  meets  American  ag- 
gressions. If  we  were  willing  to  fight  in  defence  of  our  action,  the  act 
might  have  been  justified  by  the  results  of  war.  To  submit  it  to  arbi- 
tration was  to  confess  judgment  at  the  start,  leaving  us  no  alternative 
but  to  pay  the  bill. 

4.  The  claim  of  the  actual  ownership  of  the  herd  is  one  of  natural 
justice,  not  of  prescribed  law.  It  could  become  an  enforceable  claim 
only  through  international  agreement  or  through  the  action  of  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration.  Neither  could  be  made  retroactive;  hence,  we  could 
have  no  legal  claim  against  Great  Britain  for  damages  through  the 
destruction  of  the  fur  seal  herd. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  case  of  arbitration  the  final  verdict  must  vin- 
dicate itself ;  otherwise,  the  sole  value  of  this  method  of  settling  disputes 
is  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  vitally  important  that  the  arbitration  tribunal 
should  correctly  understand  the  facts  at  issue.  Without  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  all  the  relevant  facts,  a  just  decision  is  impossible.  In 
proportion  as  error  exists  in  the  fundamental  propositions,  so  must  the 
final  result  be  vitiated.  In  international  affairs  the  judges  should  be 
men  of  exceptional  integrity  and  of  exceptional  intelligence,  capable  of 
weighing  and  valuing  the  most  varied  forms  of  evidence.  Perjury,  pet- 
tifogging, and  concealment  would  be  insults  to  such  a  court ;  and  every 
device  which  experience  has  shown  necessary  to  the  extraction  of  truth 
from  testimony  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  tribunal.  All  this  would 
seem  self-evident ;  but  in  the  organization  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  it  seems 
not  to  have  received  due  consideration. 

In  considering  the  proceedings  of  this  court,  the  following  facts  are 
apparent:  It  was  arranged  that  all  testimony  should  be  presented  in 
printed  form.  It  was  arranged  that  testimony  as  to  matters  of  fact  should 
be  given  in  ex  parte  affidavits.  It  was  arranged  that  no  witness 
should  be  present  in  person.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  cross- 
question  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  deponents,  or  to  ascertain  the  range 
of  his  experience  or  his  mental  or  moral  fitness  to  give  testimony. 
Neither  the  members  of  the  American  nor  those  of  the  British  commis- 
sion of  investigation,  who  had  visited  the  fur  seal  islands  in  person, 
and  who  were  supposed  to  have  full  knowledge  of  the  vital  facts  of  seal 
life,  were  brought  before  the  Tribunal.  The  American  Commissioners, 
who  should  have  been  the  very  centre  of  the  American  case,  were  not 
even  called  to  Paris. 
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The  omission  of  all  safeguards  agaiust  perjury  seems  to  indicate  (1) 
that  each  party  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  self-evident  justice  of  its 
case,  or  (2)  that  each  party  had  perfect  confidence  that  the  other  would 
not  try  to  manufacture  evidence  or  to  suborn  perjury,  or  (3)  that  each 
party  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  other  to  confuse  the  court  by 
the  submission  of  evidence  that  would  not  bear  cross-questioning,  or 
(4)  that  each  party,  from  ignorance  of  natural  history,  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  vital  importance  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  animal 
in  question. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  diplomacy  may  be  as  effective 
in  the  organization  of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  as  in  any  other  sphere 
of  action — and  as  successful  in  defeating  justice. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  the  choice  of  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  contending  nations  implied  that  each  was 
to  have  two  advocates  on  the  bench.  This  arrangement  indicates  a 
confusion  of  the  joint  commission  with  the  tribunal  of  law.  In  gen- 
eral, the  international  committee  of  experts  can  settle  questions  under 
dispute  more  readily  and  more  justly  than  a  court  of  law.  In  fact,  it 
is  probable  that  arbitration  should  be  accepted  only  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure of  joint  commissions.  But  the  two  forms  of  settlement  should  be 
kept  distinct.  A  commission  is  not  a  court;  nor  is  a  court  a  commis- 
sion. The  unquestioned  eminence  of  the  honorable  jurists  balanced 
against  each  other  at  Paris  could  have  no  real  weight  in  determining 
the  issue.  The  remaining  three  judges  were  the  real  arbiters ;  and  this 
arrangement  destroyed  from  the  first  the  character  of  the  court  as  an 
impartial  tribunal  by  dividing  it  against  itself.  As  to  the  other  judges, 
it  may  be  said  that  their  choice  from  nations  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
supposed  imperialistic  tendencies  of  the  United  States — shown  by  its 
claim  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  vast  sea — may  have  left  the  bur- 
den of  prejudice  against  the  American  case.  This  is  merely  an  infer- 
ence; and  it  may  be  without  foundation. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  possessed  by  two  of  the  three  judges,  or  the  majority 
of  the  sole  final  arbiters,  was  none  too  perfect.  None  of  the  seven  judges 
had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  natural  history ;  hence  the  volume  of 
testimony  tended  to  confuse  rather  than  to  enlighten  them.  Probably 
neither  they  nor  many  others  since  have  ever  read  through,  with  a  view 
to  seriously  weighing  its  value,  the  vast  mass  of  guesswork  and  casual 
opinion  offered  as  testimony.  That  this  is  true  would  appear  from  the 
fact  that,  during  the  session  of  the  Tribunal,  various  unofficial  brief  sum- 
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maries  of  evidence  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  court.  These  were 
elementary  statements  of  the  claims  of  one  side  or  the  other,  almost 
puerile  in  their  simplicity ;  and  the  need  for  them  shows  clearly  that 
the  more  elaborate  testimony  was  not  understood.  Furthermore,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Tribunal  was  done  in 
undue  haste.  After  the  novelty  of  the  situation  was  over,  several  per- 
sons concerned  were  anxious  to  make  an  early  escape  from  the  August 
heat  of  Paris  to  some  cooler  retreat  or  to  more  congenial  duties. 

The  testimony  offered  before  the  Tribunal  may  here  be  briefly 
analyzed.     On  the  side  of  the  United  States  there  was : 

(1)  The  report  of  the  American  Commissioners.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men is  a  noted  physicist;  the  other,  a  naturalist  of  high  distinction. 
The  two  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  person,  spending  some  ten  days 
in  examining  the  breeding-rookeries.  They  consulted  fully  with  differ- 
ent persons  who  had  enjoyed  large  opportunities  of  observing  the  herd 
year  by  year ;  and  the  work  of  compilation  in  the  final  report  was  pros- 
ecuted with  the  exact  methods  of  a  trained  naturalist. 

The  work  of  the  American  Commission  can  hardly  be  called  a  sci- 
entific investigation,  inasmuch  as  its  stay  on  the  islands  was  too  short 
for  the  critical  examination  of  any  phase  of  fur  seal  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  report  was  emphatically  a  work  of  science.  Its  author  showed 
a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  value  of  evidence.  All  accessible  sources 
of  information  were  examined.  Not  a  fact  vital  to  the  real  question  at 
issue  was  overlooked,  concealed,  or  misstated.  The  elaborate  later  inves- 
tigations of  1896  and  1897,  under  the  direction  of  the  present  writer, 
have  only  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  the  earlier  commission.  Addi- 
tional facts  of  many  kinds  have  since  come  to  light,  and  more  exact 
statistics  as  to  numbers  have  been  attained ;  but  none  of  these  affects 
the  main  contention  of  the  American  Commission  that  pelagic  sealing, 
and  that  alone,  was  destroying  the  fur  seal  herd. 

(2)  In  addition  to  this,  the  case  of  the  United  States  was  supported 
by  a  long  array  of  affidavits.     These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

{a)  The  statements  of  trained  observers  who  had  visited  the  islands, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  made  scientific  observations  of  the  ani- 
mals. 

(b)  The  statements  of  Government  officials  in  Alaska,  especially 
those  of  agents  in  charge  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Some  of  their  testi- 
mony was  of  high  value;  but  most  of  it  consisted  of  the  guesses  and 
impressions  of  careless  minds,  more  or  less  biassed  by  a  desire  to  help 
on  the  American  contention. 
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(c)  The  affidavits  of  the  seal-hunters  of  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where. Most  of  these  statements  were  in  the  form  of  responses  to  a 
set  of  prepared  questions,  made  by  men  ignorant  of  all  matters  outside 
of  their  trade  of  shooting  and  skinning  seals.  Of  the  appearance  in  the 
sea  of  the  seal  marked  for  slaughter  they  were  able  to  speak  with  some 
precision ;  but  on  the  larger  questions  of  the  habits  of  the  animal,  their 
opinions,  however  honestly  given,  and  however  favorable  to  the  Ameri- 
can contention,  were  of  little  value.  To  this  there  were  naturally  occa- 
sional exceptions.  One  of  the  whaling  captains,  for  example,  was  a 
naturalist  of  exceptional  ability  and  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
sea  mammals. 

(d)  Testimony  of  London  furriers,  experts  in  questions  of  fur  and 
skins,  but  only  remotely  acquainted  with  the  animals  from  which  they 
are  taken. 

Besides  these  sources  of  evidence  on  the  main  question  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  herd,  and  its  cause,  a  large  amount  of  evidence  for  the  sub- 
sidiary contentions  was  put  forward.  This  consisted  of  documents, 
maps,  etc.,  giving  historical  testimony  concerning  Eussian  claims  to 
the  ownership  of  Bering  Sea,  and  historical  precedents  as  to  claims  of 
jurisdiction  over  marine  animals  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 

In  favor  of  the  British  contention  appear : 

1.  The  report  of  the  British  Commissioners,  the  one  a  geologist  of 
repute,  the  other  known  as  a  sportsman  and  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
These  gentlemen  had  spent  a  summer  in  Bering  Sea,  about  two  weeks 
of  it  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Neither  of  them  was  a  naturalist;  and 
neither  made  any  pretence  of  scientific  investigation.  Their  report  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  lav/yer's  brief  or  special  plea  for  pelagic  sealing.  It 
had  no  scientific  value  or  validity  whatever;  and  its  effectiveness  lay 
chiefly  in  its  bold  denial  of  many  of  the  -vvell-established  facts  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  fur  seal.  While  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
is  in  the  main  mere  special  pleading,  it  rests  on  some  really  good  work 
on  the  part  of  one  of  their  assistants  who  had  spent  considerable  time 
watjching  the  operations  of  the  fur  seal  herd. 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  pelagic  sealers  secured  in  Victoria.  Anal- 
yses of  the  many  published  affidavits  show  them  to  be  virtually  the  work 
of  one  man.  Series  of  leading  questions  were  asked.  These  were  an- 
swered by  the  sealers,  doubtless  honestly  enough,  but  all  in  such  a  way 
as  to  favor  the  British  contention.  These  men  had  never  visited  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  nor  seen  the  animal  in  question  in  its  haunts.  Most 
of  them  were  no  more  qualified  to  testify  as  to  the  nature  and  habits  of 
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the  fur  seal  than  were  so  many  butchers'  apprentices  to  bear  witness  as 
to  the  origin  of  breeds  of  cattle.  Of  matters  within  their  own  observa- 
tion they  were  more  competent  to  speak;  but  here  it  is  evident  that 
their  opinions  were  clouded  by  their  supposed  interests.  This  relation 
of  opinion  to  interest  is  well  understood  by  lawyers,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Lord  Bowen's  epigram,  "Truth  will  out,  even  in  an  affidavit." 

By  these  affidavits  it  was  sought  to  prove : 

a.  That  the  number  of  seals  shot  and  not  recovered  at  sea  was  about 
3  per  cent. 

h.  That  the  number  of  females  in  the  pelagic  catch  does  not  usually 
exceed  that  of  the  males. 

c.  That  a  large  percentage  of  those  are  barren. 

d.  That  the  Russian  and  American  herds  freely  intermingle  and  are 
not  distinguishable. 

6.    That  not  all  fur  seals  visit  the  breeding-islands  in  summer. 

/.  That  the  fur  seals  were  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  under  pe- 
lagic sealing. 

g.    That  the  animals  mate  in  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land. 

h.  That  they  were  not  confined  to  the  known  breeding-islands,  but 
had  rookeries  on  islands  as  yet  unknown. 

i.   That  they  resorted  from  time  to  time  to  new  breeding-places. 

y.  That  the  sexes  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  the 
skins. 

h.  That  the  sexes  travel  together  at  sea. 

I.    That  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  raid  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

To  these  statements,  all  of  them  partly  false,  and  most  of  them 
wholly  so, — all  of  them,  moreover,  partly  matters  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  deponents, — we  may  add  three  other  fictions  useful  in  forwarding 
the  British  contention.  The  first  of  these  was  the  assertion  that  or- 
phaned seal  pups  feed  on  seaweeds,  and  are  nourished  by  the  milk  of 
other  mothers  than  their  own.  This  was  a  pure  invention,  without 
fact  or  analogy  to  back  it. 

More  important  than  this — and  more  damaging  to  the  American 
case,  because  originally  of  American  origin — were  the  other  two  fictions 
equally  unsupported  by  any  facts,  but  none  the  less  effective  in  pro- 
ducing confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  judges.  These  were:  {a)  the 
statement  that  driving  the  males  on  land  destroys  the  virility  of  those 
turned  back  from  the  killings,^  and  (&)  the  assertion  that   the  number 

'  The  seals  above  and  below  the  "  killable  "  age  of  three  years  are  for  the  most 
part  released.     At  three  years  the  skin  is  at  its  best  for  the  uses  of  the  furrier. 
24 
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of  males  had  been  unduly  reduced  by  land  killing,  leaving  a  supposed 
class  of  "barren  females." 

A  final  and  perhaps  decisive  element  of  importance  was  a  piece  of 
testimony  from  Kussia.  While  the  Americans  were  contending  for  the 
exclusion  of  pelagic  sealing  from  a  radius  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Islands,  or  throughout  Bering  Sea,  Russia  was  induced  to  accept  a  closed 
zone  of  thirty  miles  radius  around  her  fur  seal  islands.  This  agreement, 
of  course,  had  no  value  as  indicating  the  size  of  the  closed  zone  neces- 
sary to  give  the  animals  protection.  But  it  had  value  in  influencing  a 
court  already  bewildered  as  to  the  facts.  Its  dramatic  introduction  in 
the  midst  of  a  closing  speech  after  the  counsel  of  both  sides  had  rested 
their  cases,  and  when  no  opportunity  of  showing  its  worthlessness  was 
left,  was  a  piece  of  sharp  practice  which  the  dignity  of  a  tribunal  of 
international  arbitration  should  have  resented.  The  testimony  was,  to 
be  sure,  withdrawn  on  the  protest  of  the  opposing  counsel ;  but,  whether 
accepted  or  withdrawn,  it  produced  the  desired  effect.  In  granting  a 
closed  zone  of  sixty  miles  radius,  while  Eussia  was  satisfied  with  thirty, 
it  was  made  to  appear  that  Great  Britain  had  generously  offered  twice 
as  much  as  we  had  a  right  to  ask,  though  to  naturalists  the  evidence 
was  plain  that  a  closed  zone  of  a  thousand  miles  would  not  adequately 
protect  the  herd. 

In  many  regards,  the  British  case  would  have  been  a  strong  one, 
had  it  rested  on  the  plain,  actual  facts.  But  this  the  British  author- 
ities have  never  been  content  to  do.  Even  to  this  day  the  British  press 
and  the  British  public  have  no  correct  ideas  as  to  the  influence  of  pelagic 
killing  on  the  fur  seal  herd.  The  report  of  the  Commission  of  1896  and 
1897,  however  full  and  accurate,  failed  to  give  this  information.  The 
public  can  understand  general  statements  only ;  and  these  were  diplo- 
matically withheld.  The  complete  vindication  which  these  reports  give 
to  the  contention  of  the  American  Commission  has  been  so  obscured  by 
details  and  verbiage  that  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  would  suspect  it. 

On  the  British  side  there  was  also  produced  a  collection  of  histori- 
cal documents  relating  to  Bering  Sea,  with  counter-evidence  that  the 
precedents  claimed  by  the  Americans  were  not  full  precedents  at  all. 
The  pertinence  of  all  of  this  we  may  freely  admit,  as  the  decision  of 
the  Paris  Tribunal  settled  once  for  all  the  questions  of  international 
law,  though  it  could  not  change  the  laws  of  natural  history.  In  the 
case  at  issue  in  1893  the  sole  purpose  of  the  British  authorities  was  to 
\vm  the  verdict  for  the  Canadian  sealers. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  reargue  the  questions  then  at 
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issue,  still  less  to  award  blame  or  praise.  I  wish  solely  to  call  attention 
to  the  defective  organization  of  the  court  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  regarding  disputed  questions  of  fact.  As  one  of  the  American 
Commissioners  has  cleverly  said,  the  verdict  of  the  Tribunal  at  Paris 
would  have  been  different  had  there  been  some  one  present  "  who  knew 
how  to  laugh  at  the  right  place."  If  some  one  who  knew  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  had  been  present,  "to  laugh  at  the  right  place,"  the  eloquent 
pathos,  by  which  the  British  counsel  told  of  the  horrors  of  the  seal-drive, 
would  have  been  laughed  out  of  court.  As  no  one  on  either  side  knew 
the  facts  at  first  hand,  its  absurdity  was  not  apparent.  Naturally,  the 
eminent  counsel  on  both  sides  devoted  most  of  their  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  law.  But  the  fundamental  question  was  one  of  fact;  viz.. 
Under  what  condition  of  protection  can  these  herds  live  and  propagate 
their  kind  ?  That  the  facts  of  fur  seal  life  were  not  understood  by  the 
Tribunal,  accounts  for  the  self-contradictory  regulations  laid  down  in 
their  final  verdict. 

The  final  decision  was,  in  brief : 

1.  Denial  that  Bering  Sea  is  rmare  clausum. 

2.  Denial  that  the  fur  seal  herd,  when  on  the  open  sea,  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

3.  Denial  of  the  right  of  seizure  of  sealing- vessels  on  the  open  sea, 
— this  decision  requiring  that  vessels  already  seized  shall  be  paid  for. 

4.  Provision  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  This  was  accomplished  through  a  series  of 
regulations,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  viz., 

{ft)  No  fur  seals  are  to  be  taken  within  a  closed  zone  of  sixty  miles 
radius  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

{0)  No  fur  seals  are  to  be  taken  at  sea  from  May  1  to  July  31,  in- 
clusive. 

(c)  Only  sailing-vessels,  with  undecked  boats  or  canoes,  can  be  used 
in  sealing. 

{d)  Each  sealing- vessel  shall  take  out  a  special  license  and  shall 
fly  a  distinguishing  flag. 

(  6 )  Each  master  of  vessels  engaged  in  fur  seal  fishing  shall  record 
in  his  official  log-book  the  place  of  capture,  number,  and  sex  of  fur  seals 
taken  each  day. 

(/)  The  use  of  nets,  firearms,  and  explosives  in  Bering  Sea  is  for- 
bidden. 

{g)  The  two  Governments  must  see  that  men  engaged  in  fur  seal 
hunting  shall  be  fit  to  handle  the  weapons  used, 
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(h)  These  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  Indians  of  either  country- 
using  undecked  boats  of  the  usual  sort  outside  of  Bering  Sea,  and  not 
under  contract  for  delivery  of  skins  to  any  particular  person. 

(i)  These  regulations  for  "  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
fur  seal  "  shall  remain  in  force  until  they  have  been,  wholly  or  in  part, 
abolished  or  modified  by  common  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  regulations  may  be  submitted  every  five  years 
to  a  new  examination,  and  may  be  modified,  if  experience  shows  the 
need  of  change. 

This  award  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  pelagic  sealing,  by  taking  it 
out  of  the  category  of  illicit  adventure  or  piracy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
slightly  prolonged  the  process  of  destruction,  by  preventing  close  ap- 
proach to  the  rookeries  and  preventing  slaughter  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  on  the  American  side.  These  months  were  used  by  the  sealers  in 
operations  on  the  Eussian  herd,  which,  by  the  ingenious  stroke  already 
mentioned,  had  been  deprived  of  the  protection  of  a  sixty-mile  protected 
zone  and  a  close  season. 

The  final  result  has  been,  in  the  language  of  the  Joint  American- 
British  Commission  of  Experts  of  1897,  that  "in  its  present  condition 
the  herd  yields  an  inconsiderable  return  either  to  the  lessees  of  the  isl- 
ands or  to  the  owners  of  the  pelagic  fleet." 

In  other  words,  five  years  of  "  protection  and  preservation  "  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  have  achieved  the  commercial 
destruction  of  the  two  most  valuable  and  almost  the  sole  remaining 
herds  of  the  most  important  of  marine  mammals.  The  biological  exter- 
mination cannot  be  far  distant,  if  these  regulations  are  continued ;  for 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  costly  defence  of  the  breeding-islands 
will  be  maintained  by  the  United  States,  if  no  corresponding  return  be 
possible.  No  half-way  measures  are  practicable.  The  fur  seal  herd 
must  be  protected  and  preserved,  or  swept  from  the  sea. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  failure  of  the  Paris  Tribunal 
of  1893  was  the  determining  element  in  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty 
of  Arbitration  of  1896.  It  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  opposition,  but 
the  one  which  held,  as  it  were,  the  balance  of  power.  It  was  not  that 
its  verdict  was  against  American  claims.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  can  take  an  adverse  decision  with  equanimity,  and  in  due  time 
pay  its  cost.  Our  interest  in  the  ownership  of  Bering  Sea  has  fallen 
as  rapidly  as  it  rose.  It  was  because  the  verdict  as  a  whole  was  repug- 
nant to  common  sense. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  seem  unduly  presumptuous  for  me  to  express 
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an  opinion  that  the  verdict  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  should  legitimately 
have  been  as  follows: 

1.  That  Bering  Sea  is  not  mare  clausum :  its  waters  are  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  Eussia  and  the  United  States. 

2.  That  the  ownership  of  the  fur  seal  herds,  wherever  found,  by  the 
nations  holding  their  breeding-homes  cannot  be  recognized  in  existing 
international  law  or  derived  from  existing  precedent. 

3.  That  the  United  States  should,  therefore,  pay  the  value  of  British 
vessels  seized  for  killing  fur  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

4.  That  the  value  of  these  vessels  and  their  equipment  should  be 
ascertained  by  an  acceptable  jury  of  experts ;  the  question  as  to  the  esti- 
mation of  contingent  or  possible  profits  of  future  cruises  to  be  determined 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

5.  That  the  "protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seal "  is  a  matter 
of  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world. 

6.  That  the  question  of  the  regulations  necessary  to  this  end  be 
left  to  a  jury  of  natural  history  experts,  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
marine  mammalia,  and  competent  to  sift  evidence  concerning  them. 

7.  That,  in  case  absolute  or  virtual  prohibition  be  found  necessary 
to  this  end,  as  claimed  by  the  American  Commission,  such  prohibition 
be  ordered  by  the  Tribunal ;  this  order  to  have  the  force  of  interna- 
tional law  over  all  nations  consenting  to  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal. 

8.  In  such  case,  Canada  must  yield  the  possession  of  certain  recog- 
nized rights,  inasmuch  as  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing,  with  protec- 
tion on  land  and  sea,  is  tantamount  to  ownership  of  the  herd  by  the 
United  States. 

9.  The  legitimate  money  value  of  such  rights  to  be  ascertained  by 
a  proper  jury  or  tribunal,  the  legal  considerations  governing  this  valu- 
ation to  be  determined  and  laid  down  by  the  high  Tribunal  itself. 

10.  That  such  decision  should  establish  the  precedent  for  an  in- 
ternational game  law,  whereby  all  animals — feral  or  domesticated — 
crossing  limits  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  food-seeking  or  in  annual 
migrations  should  be  protected  in  the  same  degree  as  if  their  move- 
ments were  confined  to  the  territory  of  a  single  nation. 

Such  precedents  would  govern  the  fisheries  of  the  great  lakes  of 
America,  the  salmon-fisheries  of  the  Ehine,  the  pearl-beds  of  Ceylon, 
as  well  as  the  fur  seal  and  sea  otter  herds  of  Bering  Sea.  Such  an 
international  agreement  for  the  protection  of  valuable  animals  would 
be  a  natural  sequence  to  those  agreements  or  canons  which  have  striven 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  which  have  exterminated  piracy  and  checked 
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privateering,  which  have  made  foreign  travel  possible,  and  which  are 
humanizing  the  terrible  art  of  war. 

Such  an  ultimate  agreement  is  indeed  foreshadowed  in  the  regula- 
tions for  "  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  "  and  in  the 
provision  for  the  revision  of  these  regulations  at  the  end  of  five  years 
by  the  nations  directly  concerned.  This  precedent  may  prove  valuable 
in  future  efforts  at  arbitration  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  If  so,  it 
is  the  sole  worthy  result  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  and  its 
one  contribution  to  international  law. 

A  decision  such  as  that  above  indicated  would  have  been  consist- 
ent with  itself.  It  would  have  protected  and  preserved  the  fur  seal  herd, 
— the  only  important  matter  at  issue,  from  a  financial  standpoint.  It 
would  have  done  full  justice  to  the  rights  of  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  while  it  would  have  paved  the  way  for  the  development 
of  still  broader  principles.  Such  a  decision  would  have  given  strength 
and  dignity  to  the  plan  of  arbitration. 

This  summary  of  a  vast  and  complicated  case  is  of  necessity  a  very 
brief  one,  too  brief  to  deal  justly  with  all  its  varied  phases.  We  may, 
however,  deduce  from  it  certain  lessons  as  to  the  organization  of  similar 
tribunals  in  the  future. 

In  cases  of  future  international  tribunals  of  arbitration:  (1)  There 
must  be  an  agreement  as  to  all  facts  in  question,  based  on  the  most 
thorough  investigations  of  competent  experts  in  the  subject  involved, 
leaving  to  the  tribunal  solely  the  decision  of  the  legal  or  international 
bearings  of  these  facts,  with  their  financial  estimate,  if  necessary;  or 
else  (2)  we  must  grant  to  such  international  tribunal  every  safeguard 
found  necessary  to  the  highest  courts  of  law,  including  time  to  mature 
its  deliberations  and  investigations,  power  to  call  for  persons  and  papers 
wherever  situated,  power  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  to  sift  evidence, 
and  to  punish  perjury  or  other  attempt  to  deceive  the  court  as  to  ques- 
tions of  fact. 

If  the  principle  of  arbitration  is  to  win  the  support  of  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  its  operations  in  practice  must  be  worthy  of  their 
respect.  It  must  indeed  establish  the  Supreme  Court  of  Christendom.  It 
must  be  composed  of  judges  only,  not  of  warring  advocates;  and  these 
judges  must  be  great  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  as  the  generals 
they  replace  have  been  great  in  the  art  of  war.  They  must  never  be 
deceived  as  to  fact  or  law ;  and  their  verdict  must  be  the  final  word  of 
an  enlightened  civilization  on  the  subject  in  question. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


A   CEITIC   OF   THE   ACTED   DRAMA:  WILLIAM   AECHEE. 

"  Of  a  truth,"  said  Gil  Bias,  "  if  indeed  there  are  bad  authors,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  are  still  more  bad  critics."  And  the  reverse  of 
this  is  as  true :  if  there  are  few  good  authors  there  are  still  fewer  good 
critics.  A  single  glance  at  any  list  of  the  hundred  best  books  will 
show  that  the  great  critics  are  far  fewer  than  the  great  poets  or  the  great 
orators,  the  great  dramatists  or  the  great  novelists.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek :  in  criticism  the  gift  of  nature  is  not  all-sufficient,  as  it  so 
often  is  in  poetry  and  in  fiction.  There  are  poets  who  have  little  besides 
their  lyric  gift ;  and  there  are  novelists  who  have  only  their  gift  of  story- 
telling. What  the  critic  must  have  is  the  gift  of  insight :  but  he  needs 
also  an  equipment  not  to  be  acquired  without  arduous  labor;  and  he 
must  add,  furthermore,  two  precious  possessions — sympathy  and  disin- 
terestedness. These  I  believe  to  be  the  four  qualifications  without 
which  preeminence  as  a  critic  is  impossible, — insight  and  equipment, 
sympathy  and  disinterestedness.  Macaulay  was  not  disinterested,  and 
Carlyle  lacked  sympathy ;  and  these  deficiencies  are  reasons  why  neither 
Macaulay  nor  Carlyle  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  critics.  In  so 
far  as  Matthew  Arnold  falls  below  the  highest  standard,  this  lapse  is 
due  chiefly  to  his  somewhat  inadequate  equipment :  he  had  read  the  best 
books  only ;  and  he  had  not  a  scholar's  mastery  of  all  the  books  good, 
bad,  and  worse  in  any  single  division  of  knowledge.  Of  course  the  prime 
requisite  is  the  critical  faculty  itself;  and  this  is  no  common  having: 
but  it  is  of  little  avail  if  its  possessor  has  not  also  a  memory  well-stored, 
a  mind  unbiassed,  and  a  heart  open  to  new  forms  of  truth. 

Rare  as  the  purely  literary  critic  may  be,  the  critic  of  the  acted  drama 
cannot  but  be  rarer  yet,  since  his  task  is  far  more  difficult.  The  former 
needs  to  know  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  but  a  single  art,  the  art  of 
the  writer ;  while  the  latter  has  to  be  possessed  of  the  principles  not 
only  of  that  art,  but  also  of  two  others  wholly  different,  the  art  of  the 
playwright  and  the  art  of  the  actor.  And  his  equipment  is  harder  to 
attain  also ;  for,  while  the  literary  critic  can  take  down  a  book  at  will 
to  consider  it  at  leisure,  the  dramatic  critic  soon  learns  that  the  mere 
perusal  of  a  play  is  only  half  his  duty,  and  that  he  has  not  seized  its  full 
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significance  until  he  has  seen  it  acted.  He  knows  that  no  true  drama 
reveals  its  entire  meaning  in  the  library,  where  indeed  its  presence  is 
often  more  or  less  accidental,  but  only  on  the  stage  itself,  to  fit  the  exi- 
gencies of  which  it  was  designed  and  executed.  Just  as  the  critic  of 
painting,  in  default  of  the  work  itself,  may  make  shift  with  an  engrav- 
ing or  a  photograph, — well  aware  that  the  reproduction  in  black  and 
white  can  give  him  only  the  form  of  the  original  and  never  its  color, — 
so  the  critic  of  the  acted  drama  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  essential 
spirit  of  tragedy  or  comedy  may  well  escape  him,  if  he  seeks  to  grasp  it 
from  its  pen-and-ink  symbols  alone  in  lieu  of  that  bodying  forth  by  flesh- 
and-blood  executants  which  the  dramatist  intended.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  literary  critic  can  command  the  mighty  masterpieces  of  literature  at 
the  cost  of  a  month's  subscription  to  a  library;  while  the  critic  of  the 
acted  drama  has  to  take  what  he  can  find  on  the  boards  from  time  to 
time,  making  the  best  of  his  chances,  perhaps  even  dying  at  last  with- 
out having  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  on  the  stage  more  than  half  of 
the  mighty  masterpieces  of  the  drama. 

So  it  happens  that  in  few  fields  of  literary  endeavor  has  eminence 
been  more  strenuously  struggled  for  or  more  seldom  attained  than  in  the 
field  of  dramatic  criticism.  As  we  call  the  roll  of  the  centuries  we  dis- 
cover the  names  of  only  two  dramatic  critics — Aristotle  and  Lessing — 
on  the  list  of  great  writers  bequeathed  to  us  by  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. Among  the  citizens  of  Athens  there  was  Aristotle  alone  to  match 
with  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.  Among  the 
subjects  of  Elizabeth  and  James  there  was  no  single  critic  worthy  of 
comparison  with  Marlowe  or  Jonson,  with  Fletcher  or  Massinger.  In 
the  capital  of  Louis  XIV  there  was  only  Boileau  to  set  beside  Corneille 
and  Moli^re  and  Eacine, — and  Boileau,  whatever  his  rank,  is  a  critic 
rather  of  literature  than  of  the  acted  drama.  In  Germany,  just  before 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  came  Lessing,  the  one  modern  who  can  withstand 
without  shrinking  an  association  with  Aristotle.  The  Greek  and  the 
German  are  the  two  critics  of  the  acted  drama  whose  supremacy  is  indis- 
putable :  there  is  no  third  name  to  be  placed  with  theirs. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Eomanticist  revolt 
changed  the  face  of  French  literature,  and  made  ready  for  the  Kealistic 
movement  that  followed  in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  Hugo  and 
Dumas,  Musset  and  George  Sand,  were  followed  in  due  season  by  Augier 
and  Dumas  fils,  by  Daudet  and  Maupassant,  by  M.  Zola  and  M.  Bourget. 
And  the  French  have  had  three  critics  who  hold  their  own  beside  these 
poets  and  dramatists  and  novelists — Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine  and  M. 
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Brunetifere.  Although  all  three  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  theatre 
and  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  dramaturgic  art,  no  one 
of  them  dedicated  himself  chiefly  to  dramatic  criticism.  The  more 
notable  French  dramatic  critics  of  the  century  have  been  the  pedantic 
Geffroy,  the  picturesque  Th^ophile  Gautier  (who  lacked  any  real  liking 
for  the  theatre  and  who  had  but  a  loose  grasp  of  its  theories),  the  trifling 
and  flippant  Jules  Janin,  the  solidly  established  M.  Francisque  Sarcey, 
and  the  brilliant  M.  Jules  Lemaitre.  Of  these,  M.  Sarcey  has  been  by 
far  the  most  influential,  as  he  has  deserved  to  be  by  his  sincerity,  his 
immense  experience,  and  his  common-sense  acuteness.  Every  student 
of  the  stage  is  his  debtor  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  analyzed  the 
conditions  of  theatric  success.  Even  M.  Lemaitre,  individual  as  his  opin- 
ions are,  long  sat  at  M.  Sarcey's  feet,  and  still  accepts  most  of  M.  Sarcey's 
ideas.  Of  late,  as  M.  Sarcey  has  advanced  in  years,  he  has  naturally  be- 
come a  little  less  receptive  and  a  little  more  unwilling  to  change  his 
point  of  view. 

In  the  literary  history  of  England  we  find  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  in- 
scribed as  the  dramatic  critics  of  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  them  is  really  to  be 
classed  with  Gautier  or  Janin, — still  less  with  M.  Sarcey  or  M.  Lemaitre. 
Exquisite  as  they  are  as  essayists,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  of 
them  now  and  again  wrote  about  the  actor's  art  with  abundant  sympa- 
thy and  understanding,  they  seem  to  me  rather  critics  of  literature  than 
critics  of  the  acted  drama.  They  discussed  the  works  of  the  Elizabeth- 
ans as  though  Ford  and  Webster  and  Marlowe  were  poets  rather  than 
playwrights.  In  their  own  day  the  unfortunate  divorce  between  litera- 
ture and  the  drama  had  already  taken  place ;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
not  put  to  the  final  test  of  the  true  dramatic  critic — the  judgment  of  an 
unknown  play  by  its  first  performance.  Nearly  all  the  comedies  in 
which  Lamb  delighted,  as  also  nearly  all  the  tragedies  in  which  Hazlitt 
saw  Kean  act,  were  old  friends,  seen  often  before  on  the  stage,  and  read 
often  in  the  study;  so  that  both  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  were  supplied  with 
the  standards  of  comparison  which  the  critic  of  new  plays  must  perforce 
get  along  without  as  best  he  can. 

Little  as  the  English  dramatists  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  demanded  criticism,  those  of  the  middle  of  the  century  called 
for  even  less ;  and  yet  in  George  Henry  Lewes  England  had  a  true  dra- 
matic critic.  A  philosopher  of  wide  range  and  keen  intelligence,  with 
ample  curiosity  as  to  all  questions  of  aesthetics,  Lewes  was  also  an  ama- 
teur actor  and  a  professional  playwright.     His  little  volume  on  the 
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"  Spanish  Drama  "  survives  to  prove  his  firm  grasp  on  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  dramaturgic  craft ;  and  his  collected  essays  "  On  Actors 
and  the  Art  of  Acting  "  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  all  who  wish 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  histrionic  methods.  Indeed,  the  three  books 
which  I  should  suggest  to  any  one  wishing  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
stage  would  be  Colley  Gibber's  "Apology,"  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson's  "Au- 
tobiography," and  this  collection  of  Lewes's  "On  Actors  ";  for  all  three 
of  them,  each  in  its  own  way,  set  forth  the  same  sound  doctrine  and 
with  the  same  zest  and  trio. 

Now  that  the  nineteenth  century  draws  to  an  end,  there  is  evidence 
that  literature  and  the  drama,  after  their  long  separation,  are  to  be  re- 
married at  last.  Perhaps  we  are  witnesses  rather  of  the  courtship  than 
of  the  actual  wedding ;  but  we  need  no  longer  fear  that  any  one  will  for- 
bid the  banns.  This  conjuncture  makes  the  task  of  the  critic  at  once 
more  difficult  and  more  necessary.  Fortunately,  the  occasion  called  forth 
the  man  it  required,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Archer,  who  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  foremost  critic  of  the  acted  drama  now  using 
our  language. 

It  is  a  good  sign  for  the  future  of  our  stage  that  the  English-speak- 
ing dramatists  have  now  begun  to  publish  their  plays ;  for  it  is  a  proof 
that  they  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  applause  of  the  spectator,  but 
desire  also  the  approval  of  the  reader.  Upon  the  dramatist  lies  the 
heavy  burden  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  support  a  double  test — first, 
that  of  the  theatre,  and,  second,  that  of  the  closet;  and  this  also  opens 
for  him  a  double  opportunity.  With  infrequent  exceptions,  the  dramatic 
authors  of  France  and  of  Germany  have  published  their  plays ;  and  at 
last  the  dramatic  authors  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  fol- 
lowing this  excellent  example.  So  long  as  the  plays  themselves  could 
be  seen  only  on  the  stage,  and  so  long  as  they  became  but  memories  as 
soon  as  they  were  taken  from  the  boards,  there  was  little  call  for  any 
collection  of  the  criticisms  these  plays  had  evoked.  Now  that  the  plays 
are  in  our  hands  to  read,  it  is  well  that  the  most  competent  of  contem- 
porary critics  should  republish  also  his  record  and  analysis  of  the  im- 
pression they  made  upon  him  when  they  were  acted  in  the  theatre. 

The  half-dozen  annual  volumes  of  the  "  Theatrical  World  "  in  which 
Mr.  Archer  has  collected  his  current  comment  on  the  acted  drama  of 
successive  years  are  not  only  invaluable  to  the  future  inquirer  into  the 
conditions  of  the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
are  also  intensely  interesting  in  themselves.  Indeed,  Mr.  Archer's  in- 
terest in  the  stage  is  contagious ;  and  he  can  communicate  it  to  his  read- 
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ers — except  to  such  as  may  chance  to  be  immune  because  of  congenital 
distaste  for  the  drama.  And  here  he  is  rather  like  M.  Sarcey  than  like 
M.  Lemaitre,  who  is  a  little  too  detached  and  dilettante.  Mr.  Archer 
has  a  shrewdness,  a  logic,  a  scholarly  wit,  and  a  flashing  alertness  not 
imlike  M.  Lemaitre' s ;  but  he  has  also  the  deep  love  of  the  theatre,  in  all 
its  phases,  which  inspires  M.  Sarcey  and  which  makes  them  both  take 
the  stage  seriously.  At  bottom  M.  Sarcey  and  Mr.  Archer  hold  the 
theatre  as  one  of  the  most  important  manifestations  of  human  energy. 
So,  no  doubt,  does  M.  Lemaitre ;  but  his  Eenanism  leads  him  a  little  to 
question  whether  anything  human  can  be  very  important.  Moreover, 
while  M.  Lemaitre  is  sometimes  tempted  to  take  the  play  he  has  under 
consideration  merely  as  a  text  for  brilliant  disquisition  on  whichever  of 
the  broader  problems  of  existence  it  may  chance  to  suggest  to  him,  Mr. 
Archer  is  like  M.  Sarcey  in  preferring  to  judge  a  play  first  of  all  as  a 
play,  with  due  regard  to  its  technic,  discussing  its  message  chiefly  when 
such  a  debate  is  made  necessary  by  the  author's  treatment  of  his  theme. 

The  French  are  the  most  accomplished  critics  of  modem  Europe: 
and  their  preeminence  is  perhaps  more  obvious  in  dramatic  than  in  any 
other  criticism, — the  drama  being  the  department  of  literature  in  which 
they  have  always  been  seen  to  best  advantage.  Therefore,  to  compare 
Mr.  Archer  with  the  two  foremost  French  critics  of  the  acted  drama  is 
to  pay  him  a  high  compliment ;  but  it  is  a  comparison  he  has  no  rea- 
son to  fear.  His  experience  in  the  theatre — and  nowhere  else  does  mere 
experience  count  for  so  much — is,  of  course,  not  so  long  as  M.  Sarcey's ; 
but  it  is  far  wider.  The  French  critic  knows  only  the  stage  of  his  own 
language;  whereas  the  English  critic  knows  not  only  the  stage  of  his 
own  language  (in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States),  but  that  of  France, 
of  Germany,  of  Italy,  and  of  Scandinavia.  And  whereas  both  M.  Sarcey 
and  M.  Lemaitre  are  a  little  parochial  in  their  patriotism,  Mr.  Archer 
is  wholly  without  insularity.  He  is  cosmopolitan  in  his  outlook;  and, 
so  far  from  resenting  a  foreign  flavor  in  a  foreign  play,  he  relishes  it 
keenly  and  savors  the  tang  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  may  partly  lie  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Archer  is  a  Scotchman  and  not  an  Englishman.  It  is  England  which  is 
the  stronghold  of  the  Tories ;  while  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  Wales  are 
more  liberal,  not  only  in  their  opinions,  but  also  in  their  social  organiza- 
tion. Caste  is  still  dominant  in  England :  Scotland  is  more  democratic 
in  its  structure.  It  was  in  England  that  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  found 
those  extreme  Tories  who,  as  he  phrased  it,  wished  "  to  uninvent  print- 
ing and  to  undiscover  America. "     In  more  ways  than  one  are  the  Scotch 
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like  the  Yankees ;  and  here  perhaps  we  can  see  one  of  the  causes  of  Mr. 
Archer's  open-minded  hospitality  toward  American  plays  and  American 
players, — a  liberality  unf ortmiately  not  so  common  as  it  might  be  among 
his  London  colleagues.  Certain  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  Scotland  are 
liker  to  those  in  New  England  than  to  those  in  England.  The  Scottish 
universities,  for  example,  are  more  akin  to  the  American  colleges  than 
they  are  to  Oxford,  that  home  of  lost  causes.  It  was  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  that  Mr.  Archer  graduated ;  being  a  belated  contempo- 
rary of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  whom  in  after  years  his  friendship 
was  close. 

He  studied  law,  and  travelled;  and  then  he  turned  to  journalism. 
His  beginning  was  obscure,  as  most  beginnings  are.  He  had  to  wear  the 
mask  of  anonymity,  which  makes  difficult  any  early  recognition  by  the 
public.  He  emerged  into  the  light  with  his  first  book,  "  English  Dram- 
atists of  To-Day,"  published  in  1882,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of 
that  revival  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  theatre  which  was  to  come  almost 
immediately,  and  for  the  coming  of  which  his  collected  criticism  was  a 
preparation.  Robertson's  teacup-and-saucer  comediettas  had  already  been 
put  on  the  shelf ;  Boucicault's  twice-told  plots  had  already  worn  out  their 
welcome ;  and  the  blank  verse  of  Wills  and  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  furnish 
a  hearty  meal  for  an  English  critic  keen  set  at  the  sight  of  the  feast  then 
spread  before  the  French  critics,  who  were  called  upon  frequently  to  dis- 
cuss new  plays  by  Augier  and  Dumas  fils,  by  Labiche  and  Meilhac  and 
Hal^vy. 

In  1882  Mr.  Pinero  was  but  a  promise  of  the  future;  four  years  later 
he  had  become  an  accomplished  fact;  and  it  was  in  1886  that  Mr.  Archer 
published  his  second  book,  "About  the  Theatre," — essays  on  one  or  an- 
other aspect  of  dramatic  or  histrionic  art.  In  the  opening  chapter  he 
dwelt  on  the  advance  made  since  the  appearance  of  the  earlier  volume. 
In  another  essay  he  discussed  the  ethics  of  theatrical  criticism.  In  a 
third  paper  he  analyzed  acutely  the  influence  of  the  practice  of  acting 
upon  the  performer  himself. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  last  essay  which  suggested  to  him  the  very  in- 
teresting inquiry  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1888  in  "Masks 
or  Faces?  a  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  Acting."  Diderot's  famous 
"  Paradoxe  sur  le  Com^dien  " — which  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Horace 
is  wrong  and  that  the  artist  must  not  feel  if  he  wishes  to  make  others 
feel — had  become  a  theme  of  discussion.  The  foremost  actor  of  France, 
M.  Coquelin,  had  accepted  Diderot's  assertion  absolutely,  holding  that 
"  this  paradox  is  the  truth  itself. "     The  foremost  actor  of  England,  Sir 
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(then  Mr.)  Henry  Irving,  in  an  introduction  to  an  English  translation 
of  Diderot's  dialogue,  had  denied  its  truth  with  almost  equal  emphasis. 
Here  was  Mr.  Archer's  occasion.  He  sent  a  set  of  questions  to  the 
leading  performers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  asking  them 
when  they  lost  themselves  in  their  parts,  and  how  and  why  and  why  not ; 
and  he  supplemented  the  answers  he  received  to  this  catechism  of  the 
comedians  with  a  thorough  examination  of  such  further  information  as 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  abundant  library  of  histrionic  biography.  In 
his  discussion  of  the  mass  of  contradictory  material  thus  collected,  Mr. 
Archer  proved  the  possession  of  his  full  share  of  Scotch  philosophic  acu- 
men ;  and  hereafter  this  solid  work  of  his  must  be  the  basis  of  any  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  art'of  acting. 

Less  important  than  "  Masks  or  Faces  ?  " — but  calling  for  record 
here — are  certain  other  of  Mr.  Archer's  publications,  some  of  them  earlier 
and  some  of  them  later.  He  issued  in  1883  a  critical  study  of  "Henry 
Irving,  Actor  and  Manager. "  He  planned  and  edited  a  series  of  lives  of 
"  Eminent  Actors,  "  to  which  he  himself  contributed  in  1890  an  admirable 
biography  of  Macready — admirable  especially  in  the  fairness  and  the 
fulness  with  which  he  treated  the  fatal  quarrel  between  the  British  actor 
and  Edwin  Forrest.  With  his  friend  Mr.  K.  W.  Lowe — to  whom  all 
students  of  the  stage  are  eternally  indebted  for  a  worthy  edition  of 
Colley  Gibber's  immortal  "  Apology  " — Mr.  Archer  has  also  edited  and 
amply  annotated  three  collections  of  the  more  interesting  dramatic  criti- 
cisms of  his  English  predecessors,  one  volume  of  Hazlitt's,  another  of 
Leigh  Hunt's,  and  a  third  divided  between  Lewes  and  John  Forster  (the 
biographer  of  Dickens,  the  friend  of  Macready,  and  the  enemy  of  For- 
rest). As  a  translator  Mr.  Archer  has  also  laid  us  under  obligation  by 
Englishing  the  prose  plays  of  Ibsen,  the  short  stories  of  Kielland,  and 
the  critical  biography  of  Shakespeare  by  Dr.  Brandes. 

Between  the  publication  of  "  English  Dramatists  of  To-Day  "  and  his 
undertaking  of  the  investigation  into  the  foundations  of  the  histrionic 
art  embodied  in  "  Masks  or  Faces  ?  "  Mr.  Archer  had  become  one  of  the 
best  known  of  English  critics  of  the  acted  drama.  He  had  learnt  his 
trade  by  that  time,  and  was  master  of  his  tools.  Although  he  took  the 
art  of  the  stage  seriously,  he  was  never  pedantic  or  pedagogic  in  his  man- 
ner, but  managed  to  be  light  and  graceful  even  in  dealing  with  ethical 
intricacies.  He  proved  early  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Scots  who  joke 
with  difficulty, — indeed,  his  writing  is  distinctly  witty,  with  the  playful 
allusiveness  natural  to  a  well-furnished  mind.  He  already  wrote  ad- 
mirable English,  although  with  an  apparent  ease  and  absence  of  effort 
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that  might  not  satisfy  those  whose  ideal  is  rather  the  steam -dried  style 
of  Pater  or  the  verbal  mosaics  of  Stevenson.  He  had  joined  the  staff 
of  the  weekly  "  World  "  of  London ;  and  his  articles  were  thereafter  iden- 
tified by  his  initials.  Although  the  practice  of  contemporary  journal- 
ism throughout  the  English-speaking  community  still  permits  criticisms 
which  are  not  warranted  by  the  signatures  of  their  writers,  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  an  anonymous  review  is  almost  as  unworthy  a 
thing  as  an  anonymous  letter.  Whether  Mr.  Archer  is  of  this  opinion 
or  not,  his  rapid  development,  when  he  was  allowed  to  speak  for  himself 
and  in  his  own  person,  is  evidence  in  favor  of  the  swifter  adoption  of  the 
French  system  of  signing. 

Equally  rapid  was  Mr.  Archer's  rise  in  reputation.  Indeed,  for  a 
dozen  years  now  Mr.  Archer's  supremacy  among  English  dramatic  crit- 
ics has  been  indisputable.  More  than  any  of  the  others  has  he  the  four- 
fold qualification  of  the  merely  literary  critic — insight  and  equipment, 
sympathy  and  disinterestedness.  More  than  any  other  has  he  the  three- 
fold qualification  of  the  purely  theatrical  critic, — an  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  three  arts  all  closely  related  and  yet  wholly  distinct, 
the  art  of  the  playwright,  the  art  of  the  actor,  and  the  art  of  the  stage- 
manager. 

Diderot  wrote  a  "  Paradox  on  the  Comedian  " ;  but  he  failed  to  for- 
mulate v/hat  might  fairly  be  called  "  The  Paradox  of  the  Dramatic  Critic. " 
By  this  I  mean  to  suggest  the  double  disability  under  which  the  dra- 
matic critic  must  always  labor  when  he  is  a  spectator  at  the  first  night 
of  a  new  play.  Perforce  he  has  to  judge  the  play  through  the  perform- 
ance; and  he  has  to  judge  the  performers  as  the  play  may  chance  to  allow 
them  to  evince  their  ability.  More  than  once  has  bad  acting  betrayed 
a  good  piece;  and  more  than  once  has  excellent  acting  cheated  those 
who  were  charmed  by  it  into  a  belief  that  the  j)lay  itself  was  far  better 
than  it  really  was.  The  critic  of  painting  can  take  his  place  before  a 
picture,  and  study  it  at  his  leisure ;  seeing  it  as  it  is  directly,  and  not 
through  any  distorting  medium.  The  critic  of  literature  can  read  as 
carefully  as  he  chooses,  even  turning  back  to  reread  when  he  thinks  this 
necessary ;  and  he  has  in  his  hand  the  book,  complete  in  itself,  making 
its  appeal  immediately  and  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  anything  else. 
But  the  critic  of  the  acted  drama  can  perceive  a  new  play  only  through 
the  refracting  lens  of  the  first  performance,  as  that  glides  swiftly  past 
his  eyes.  It  is  true  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  theatre,  an 
immense  experience  of  the  stage,  an  ever-alert  cautiousness,  sometimes 
seem  to  enable  some  dramatic  critics  to  develop  a  sixth  sense,  as  it  were, 
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by  which  this  double  difficulty  can  be  overcome ;  and  in  the  surmount- 
ing of  this  disadvantage  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  Mr.  Archer — with  the  possible  exception  of  M.  Sarcey. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  "  English  Dramatists  of  To-Day  "  Mr. 
Archer  pointed  out  that  the  drama  in  England  was  then  flourishing  as  "  a 
non-literary  product,  "  and  that  it  did  "  not  exist  as  literature  " ;  and  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  there  might  arise  in  Great  Britain  "a  body  of 
playwrights,  however  small,  whose  works  are  not  only  acted,  but  printed 
and  read.  "  And  he  declared  that  he  did  not,  in  his  "  most  sanguine  mo- 
ments, venture  to  hope  that  this  nineteenth  century  will  witness  its  at- 
tainment." That  was  written  late  in  1882;  and  this  paper  is  written 
early  in  1899,  not  seventeen  full  years  after:  the  nineteenth  century  has 
not  come  to  its  final  year;  but  Mr.  Archer's  hope  has  been  realized. 
It  is  possible  now  to  buy  and  to  read  not  a  few  of  the  plays  of  Mr.  W. 
S.  Gilbert,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero,  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  and 
Mr.  Augustus  Thomas ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  be  able  to  purchase  and  to  peruse  those  of  Mr.  Bronson  Howard, 
Mr.  William  Gillette,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy.  To  say  this  is  to  say 
that  the  dramatist  has  awakened  to  his  double  opportunity,  and  is  striv- 
ing to  rise  abreast  of  it. 

In  the  bringing  about  of  this  uplifting  of  contemporary  English 
dramatic  literature  no  single  influence  has  been  so  potent  as  that  of 
Mr.  Archer.  As  a  translator  of  Ibsen,  he  revealed  how  a  technic  of  a 
most  skilful  simplicity  could  be  applied  to  problems  of  pressing  impor- 
tance. As  a  critic  of  the  acted  drama,  he  was  unfailingly  encouraging 
to  every  playwright  who  showed  the  slightest  inclination  to  think  for 
himself — or  even  to  think  at  all.  He  was  not  intolerant  of  any  type  of 
play ;  nor  was  he  hostile  to  any  form  of  dramatic  art,  as  any  one  can  see 
by  consulting  the  five  annual  volumes  of  "  The  Theatrical  World  "  in 
which  he  reprinted  his  weekly  reviews  of  the  London  theatre. 

It  is  to  the  public  rather  than  to  the  playwright  that  the  critics  owe 
their  plainest  duty.  Their  obligation  it  is,  not  to  give  advice  to  the  ar- 
tist,— for  he  is  a  feeble  craftsman  who  does  not  know  his  trade  better 
than  any  outsider  can, — but  to  report  to  the  possible  playgoer  what  man- 
ner of  play  this  is  that  has  been  produced,  wherein  it  seems  to  them 
good,  and  what  its  blemishes  are.  Only  indirectly  do  the  critics  influ- 
ence the  artist,  by  influencing  the  public,  by  creating  currents  of  opinion 
with  which  the  artist  floats  unconsciously,  or  against  which  he  reacts 
sturdily.  As  Lowell  said,  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  like  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere, — you  cannot  see  it;    but  it  is  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
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square  inch  nevertheless.  To  Mr.  Archer,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is 
due  the  existence  of  a  sympathetic  welcome  for  the  efforts  of  a  dramatist 
here  and  there  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  to  blaze  his  own  trail. 
More  often  than  not  these  efforts  are  futile  enough ;  but  now  and  again 
they  do  not  fail, — and  even  the  failures  are  instructive  and  interesting 
to  any  one  who  is  on  the  lookout  for  the  little  cloud  no  larger  than  a 
man's  hand  which  is  to  bring  the  fertilizing  rain. 

In  the  main,  Mr.  Archer's  criticism  is  sympathetic,  although  his  sym- 
pathy is  sane  always  and  never  sentimental.  He  has  his  antipathies 
also;  as  a  Scotchman,  he  is  probably  a  good  hater;  but  we  find  no  pro- 
truding of  petty  animosities  in  his  pages.  Certain  things  in  the  theatre 
of  to-day  he  detests ;  and  he  says  what  he  thinks :  but  he  does  not  dwell 
on  these  things  again  and  again,  losing  his  temper.  He  drops  on  them 
a  few  words  of  scorching  scorn,  as  he  passes  by,  and  then  gives  his  time 
rather  to  the  things  he  likes,  to  the  things  that  are  worth  while.  Here 
he  is  at  odds  with  those  who  cry  aloud  for  a  slashing  criticism  that  shall 
free  the  land  of  humbugs  and  pretenders  and  quacks.  But  he  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  practice  of  all  the  foremost  critics  of  the  past :  he  is  in 
agreement  with  the  formal  theory  of  the  foremost  critic  of  our  century. 
Goethe  confessed  that  he  was 

"  more  and  more  convinced  that  whenever  one  has  to  vent  an  opinion  on  the  actions 
or  on  the  writings  of  others,  unless  this  be  done  from  a  certain  one-sided  enthusi- 
asm, or  from  a  loving  interest  in  the  person  or  the  work,  the  result  is  hardly  worth 
gathering  up.  Sympathy  and  enjoyment  in  what  we  see  are,  in  fact,  the  only  reali- 
ties. " 

Brander  Matthews. 


Xte  Porum 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  LARGEE  CITIES. 

A  FREE  state  is  bound  to  do  more  than  preserve  the  public  peace, 
and  assure  the  individual  citizen  security  of  person  and  estate.  So 
much  is  possible  where  there  is  little  personal  liberty,  little  outlet 
for  the  play  of  the  nobler  impulses,  little  opportunity  for  reach- 
ing general  understandings  or  for  expressing  the  common  will.  A 
democratic  state  exists  for  progress  as  well  as  security  :  its  citizens 
are  to  have  not  only  the  right  of  police,  but  the  yet  higher  right  of 
opportunity.  An  organized  society  of  freemen  is  bound  to  make 
the  interest  of  every  one  the  object  of  its  solicitude,  and  must  be 
expected  to  pursue  policies  which  w^ill  move  to  higher  living  the 
whole  mass  of  people  for  whom  it  stands  ;  while  it  sets  an  example 
and,  so  far  as  its  position  and  strength  justify,  lends  a  hand  to  human 
nature  throughout  the  w^orld. 

The  national  life  of  the  United  States  has  been  inspired  by  these 
principles  ;  and  it  has  been  expressive  of  them  in  larger  measure 
than  any  other  national  life  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Religious 
and  political  experiences  had  established  them,  in  some  measure, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  set  up  and  fixed  the  character  of 
our  civic  institutions.  But  the  actual  building  of  institutions  in  the 
New  "World  did  even  more  than  persecutions  in  the  Old  "World  and 
transit  over  the  sea  to  strengthen  the  character,  to  broaden  the 
outlook,  and  to  give  direction  to  the  thought  and  activities  of 
our  fathers.  It  is  the  contacts  which  fix  the  trend  of  life.  Work 
trains  the  worker.  Power  to  do  is  acquired  by  doing.  Experience 
is  truly  the  great  teacher.    It  is  with  nations  as  with  men.    The  first 
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white  settlers  in  America  were  in  advance  of  their  time  ;  but  they 
were  far  from  able  to  frame,  upon  a  basis  which  could  endure,  a 
system  of  free  government  for  millions  of  people  with  widely  differ- 
ent traditions  and  ideals.  If  persecution  by  kings  and  prelates,  by 
tyrants  and  zealots,  sharpened  the  faith  of  men,  and  gave  them  the 
courage  to  go  into  the  wilderness  and  undertake  to  set  up  govern- 
ment in  the  midst  of  savages,  it  was  associations  with  other  and 
different  peoples,  it  was  life  on  the  frontier,  with  its  hardy  work, 
its  delightful  freedom,  its  ardent  loves  and  greater  hazards,  its  fresh 
thought  and  its  unexpected  aspirations,  which  qualified  them  to  be- 
come the  initiators  of  a  plan  for  a  new  and  free  nation.  I^othing 
could  qualify  men  to  become  the  finishers  of  such  a  plan. 

This  nation  owes  much  to  the  English,  to  the  English  love  of 
civil  liberty,  and  to  the  sublime  faith  and  undaunted  heroism  of 
English  Puritanism  ;  it  owes  much  to  the  Dutch,  to  their  thrift  in 
business,  to  their  hospitality  to  science,  and  to  the  heroism  which 
first  established  religious  liberty  in  the  world  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  toleration  of  adverse  opinions  everywhere  ;  and  it  owes  much 
to  people  of  other  nationalities,  to  the  infinite  numbers  who  have 
come  in  the  later,  as  well  as  to  the  few  who  came  in  the  earlier,  days. 
But  it  owes  most  to  the  influences  which  these  different  peoples 
have  exerted  upon  each  other.  'No  people  can  become  Americans, 
even  by  living  in  America,  if  they  are  to  hold  aloof  from  the  crowd. 
The  American  character  is  a  composite  one,  the  result  of  our  inter- 
mingling,— an  intermingling  which  has  been  more  complete  upon 
this  continent  in  the  century  just  closing  than  anywhere  else  or 
ever  before  in  the  world. 

What  we  call  'Hhe  American  spirit"  is  not  an  imaginary  or 
fanciful  thing.  It  is  real.  It  is  not  only  a  trait  of  our  national 
life  :  it  is  our  leading  national  characteristic.  It  has  not  sprung 
from  any  one  people,  from  any  one  place  or  time,  or  from  any  one 
event  or  influence.  Some  peoples  have  made  larger  contributions 
to  it  than  others,  not  only  because  of  their  stronger  faith  and  their 
firmer  character,  but  because  they  have  had  deeper  reservoirs  of 
history  and  tradition  to  draw  from.  But  the  American  spirit  has 
come  from  the  intermingling  of  many  races.  It  has  resulted  from 
their  relations  with  each  other  in  free  life.  It  has  come  out  of  their 
work,  their  sports,  their  religion,  their  education,  their  politics,  their 
wars, — out  of  all  the  things  which  have  made  for  common  progress 
toward  a  place  of  first  rank  among  the  nations. 
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The  American  spirit  is  made  up  of  the  best  elements  the  nations 
have  had  to  give.  Of  course,  it  has  some  blemishes.  It  is  buoyant 
and  perhaps  arrogant ;  it  is  indifferent  to  threatening  dangers,  and 
confident  in  its  spontaneity  and  power  ;  it  is  logical,  adaptable,  and 
blunt ;  it  is  filled  with  kindness  and  sympathy,  but  also  with  hero- 
ism and  aggressiveness  ;  it  dislikes  awkwardness  less  than  effemi- 
nacy ;  it  loves  fair  play  ;  it  may  be  crude,  perhaps  at  times  vulgar ; 
but  it  is  at  all  times  versatile  and  virile.  Its  impulses  are  gener- 
ous, and  its  purposes  are  right  ;  it  hates  war,  and  its  patience  is 
long-suffering  ;  but,  once  aroused,  it  will  defy  the  doctrinaires,  de- 
ride the  millionaires,  knock  down  hesitating  lawgivers  like  tenpins, 
throw  diplomacy  to  the  winds  and  tear  forms  into  shreds,  and  will 
ride  roughshod  through  traditions  and  over  armies  to  accomplish  its 
purpose.  It  has  shown  recently  an  unsuspected  disposition  to  join 
with  the  forces  of  civilization  and  to  push  forward  the  organization 
of  society  throughout  the  world.  In  ways  that  could  not  be  antici- 
pated and  which  were  hardly  recognized  when  they  came,  it  proves 
that  the  voice  of  a  great  self-governing  people  is,  in  fact,  the  voice 
of  God. 

All  this  is  not  national  caprice  :  it  is  national  character.  It  is 
an  evolution.  It  has  proceeded  from  innumerable  causes ;  it  has 
been  years  in  unfolding  ;  and  the  process  is  not  yet  complete.  In- 
breeding is  responsible  for  our  national  qualities ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  continued  inbreeding  will  contribute  yet  more  to  their 
virility,  while  we  foster  the  processes  which  contribute  to  their  cul- 
ture. The  very  solicitude  we  have  had  over  the  consequences  of 
immigration  has  been  the  element  which  has  gone  further  than  any 
other  to  assure  our  security  and  to  promote  our  progress.  Nations 
as  well  as  individuals  owe  something  to  heredity  and  the  circum- 
stances of  birth  ;  and  our  debt  in  that  regard  is  inestimable.  But 
nations  as  well  as  men  must  take  one  step  at  a  time,  must  be  alert 
and  anxious,  must  gather  strength  by  doing,  must  make  new  plans 
based  upon  added  experience,  must  grow  in  wisdom,  and  must  mel- 
low and  ripen  in  spirit  if  they  would  advance  to  honored  places 
in  the  world  ;  and  they  must  be  reenforced  from  within  and  with- 
out, physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  if  they  would  hold  those 
places. 

The  instrument  which  has  been  the  main  dependence  for  training 
our  people  in  the  elements  of  citizenship  is  the  common  school. 
The  common  school,   in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  is 
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clearly  an  American  product.  The  first  Dutch  settlers  brought  free 
schools  :  they  were  the  product  of  the  German  Reformation  and 
of  the  Dutch  revolution  against  the  horrors  of  Spanish  rule  in  the 
Netherlands.  But  these  were  Dutch  free  schools  :  they  were  closely 
related  to  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church  ;  but  they  had  most  of  the 
elements  of  the  American  common  schools.  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury could  not  produce  the  American  common  school  of  the  nine- 
teenth. There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that,  for  more  than  fifty 
years  after  their  settlement,  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  maintained 
schools  of  any  kind.  The  Puritans  at  Massachusetts  Bay  estab- 
lished a  college,  and  then  a  Latin  school  to  fit  for  it.  The  Old  Eng- 
landers  educated  their  nobility  in  colleges  and  Latin  schools  ;  but 
they  had  no  common  schools  for  the  masses.  The  'New  Englanders 
started  out  on  the  same  plan.  Some  New  Englanders  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  deny  this  ;  but  they  cannot  support  their  denials  with 
proofs.  The  most  advanced  of  their  historic  students  have  ceased 
cutting  their  history  on  the  bias.  When  in  1664  the  English  sent 
the  expedition  which  touched  at  ISTew  England  ports,  received  com- 
panies of  New  England  militiamen,  and  then  proceeded  to  over- 
throw the  Dutch  Government  at  New  Amsterdam,  the  expedition 
overthrew,  so  far  as  it  was  able,  the  Dutch  free  schools.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  down  to  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bones  of  contention  between  the  English  royal  governors  and 
the  plain  Dutch  people  was  the  matter  of  free  schools  for  all.  The 
Crown  was  too  much  for  the  people.  Columbia  College  was  first 
established  by  the  Crown  to  educate  the  aristocracy  and  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  republican  and  independent  ideas  among  the  people, 
which  the  Governor  said  were  '^  already  too  common." 

They  had  to  fight  out  the  Revolution  in  company,  and  build  up 
the  more  perfect  union  together,  before  they  began  to  see  the  desira- 
bility of  a  composite  system  of  high  schools  and  low  schools  for  all. 
They  had  to  advance  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  their 
numbers  had  to  be  much  enlarged,  and  their  apprehensions  had  to 
be  stirred  by  dangers,  before  they  got  to  the  point  of  seeing  that 
schools  were  not  common  unless  they  were  free,  and  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Republic  was  to  be  found  in  the  intermingling  of  the 
children  in  schools  common  to  all.  One  step  after  another  has  been 
taken  to  remove  any  reasonable  objection  to  the  proceedings  of 
these  schools,  to  the  end  that  their  constituency  and  their  influence 
might  be  universal.     We  have  added  one  great  feature  after  another 
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that  was  not  dreamed  of  in  the  beginning,  until  we  have  a  system 
which  maintains,  under  the  common  authority,  and  at  the  common 
cost,  a  free  elementary  school  near  every  man's  door,  a  good  free 
high  school  in  every  considerable  town,  and  a  free  college  not  far 
away. 

'No  man  can  say  truly  that  the  common  schools  have  not  been 
effectual.  In  the  rural  districts,  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  cities 
where  the  people  can  have  their  way  about  them,  they  have  been  the 
mortars  in  which  raw  and  incongruent  elements  have  been  beaten 
into  a  citizenship  which  is  free  and  at  the  same  time  safe.  With 
exceptions,  composed  of  the  best  and  most  adaptable  of  their  race, 
very  few  foreigners  who  have  come  to  us,  no  matter  from  what 
nation  they  have  come,  have  had  much  of  the  appearance,  the  ways, 
or  the  feelings,  of  American  citizens  in  their  own  lifetime.  If  they 
have  lived  by  themselves  and  have  held  their  children  in  association 
with  none  but  others  of  their  own  class,  even  their  children  have 
been  little  more  than  foreigners  sojourning  in  America.  But  the 
first  generation  which  passes  through  our  common  schools  takes  on 
the  appearance  and  acquires  the  feelings  of  American  citizens,  and 
is  quite  as  likely  as  any  other  to  take  prominent  place  among  the 
best  we  have. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  our  system  of  free  schools,  in  which 
all  the  elements  of  our  population  may  be  educated  together,  is  es- 
sential to  the  stability  of  our  system  of  government ;  and  the  diiR- 
culties  in  maintaining  such  a  system  are  far  greater  in  the  larger 
cities  than  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  the  difficul- 
ties are  almost  insurmountable  in  the  great  cities  ;  while  there  really 
are  no  difficulties  in  the  rural  districts  or  the  smaller  towns. 

The  danger  in  the  larger  cities  is  that  the  elementary  schools  will 
be  disowned  by  nearly  all  who,  by  any  reasonable  possibility,  can 
afford  to  do  so,  and  will  become  the  schools  of  the  poor  alone.  I 
say  the  elementary  schools,  because  the  secondary  schools  are,  almost 
without  exception,  very  excellent  institutions,  practically  free  from 
the  difficulties  which  encompass  the  elementary  schools.  And  my 
reference  to  the  people  who  are  liable  to  disown  them  is  not  directed 
to  the  people  of  much  wealth  who  have  lost  the  true  American  spirit 
through  pampered  and  unnatural  living,  but  to  the  great,  thrifty, 
well-to-do,  intelligent  masses  who  form  the  body  and  substance  of 
American  society. 

Let  me  try  to  point  out  the  difficulties  which,  doubtless,  we  all 
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understand  very  well.  They  arise  (1)  from  the  widely  different 
conditions  of  life,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  hold  together  in 
schools  common  to  all  ;  (2)  from  the  large  expenditures  for  them, 
and  from  the  necessities  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
avaricious  ;  (3)  from  the  totally  unscientific  and  inadequate  system 
of  management  for  such  large  interests  ;  and  (4)  from  the  failure  to 
meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  patrons,  and  the  utter  inability  of 
patrons  to  get  their  wrongs  redressed.  If  you  want  to  sum  it  all 
up  in  one  word  you  can  do  it  in  the  word  '^ influence." 

From  a  great  cosmopolitan  population  there  will  be  sure  to  come 
some  children  whose  persons,  clothing,  or  characters  make  them 
unfit  associates  for  other  children.  The  necessity  for  some  reason- 
able classification  in  school,  for  some  reasonable  regulation  of  the 
life  of  the  home,  so  that  the  child  may  not  be  a  menace  to  other  chil- 
dren, is  apparent.  If  attempted  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the  most  super- 
ficial manner,  because  the  school  authorities  do  not  realize  what 
should  be  done,  or  more  likely  because  they  know  that,  if  they 
attempt  it,  they  will  burn  their  fingers  and  not  be  supported. 

School  buildings  are  frequently  unhygienic,  and,  when  crowded, 
become  dangerous  to  health.  The  effect  upon  the  more  susceptible 
children  is  soon  manifest.  The  intelligent  mother  is  quick  to  see  it, 
and  not  slow  to  understand  it.  But  it  would  be  as  easy  for  her  to 
make  herself  mayor  of  the  city  as  to  remedy  the  trouble.  Yet  the 
trouble  is  serious  to  her  ;  for  it  practically  denies  her  children  their 
rights  in  the  schools. 

No  indiscriminate  allegations  are  made  against  the  teachers  of 
the  city  schools.  As  a  class,  they  are  worthy,  industrious,  and  con- 
scientious. The  conditions  under  which  they  work  make  life  hard. 
Ordinarily,  it  is  mechanical  and  monotonous.  It  seldom  rises  above 
the  commonplace.  They  are  lectured  to  and  kept  under  edicts  and 
rules  until  the  spirit  breaks.  Most  of  them  would  be  glad  to  ad- 
vance, and  would  advance,  if  there  were  opportunity  and  anything 
to  inspire  them  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  With  exceptions  so  rare 
that  they  do  not  count,  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  all 
the  greater  American  cities  are  tramping  around  in  small  circles 
which  are  very  nearly  on  the  same  plane  ;  and  the  schools  do  little 
more  than  mark  time  in  endless  routine. 

The  reasons  may  be  quickly  found.  Influence  instead  of  merit 
secures  appointments  and  promotions.  This  may  be  denied  ;  but  no 
one  accepts  the  denials.     There  are  dark-lantern  processes.     There 
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is,  of  course,  a  show  of  decency  ;  forms  are  complied  with  ;  but  the 
whole  system,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  appointment  and  advance- 
ment of  teachers,  lacks  genuine  integrity,  independence,  and  cour- 
age. The  preparation  of  the  greater  number  of  city  teachers  has 
been  inadequate  ;  and  so  they  lack  power,  versatility,  and  adapta- 
bility. Diplomas  and  certificates  pass  unchallenged  without  much 
reference  to  what  they  stand  for,  when,  no  matter  where  they  come 
from,  they  give  little  assurance  of  teaching-power.  The  pass  ex- 
amination at  its  best  is  a  poor  title  to  a  teacher's  place.  The  only 
test  is  quiet  and  enthusiasm  in  the  school.  In  view  of  the  many 
teachers  who  are  weak,  or  worse,  much  supervision  is  imperative. 
But  the  supervision  is  commonly  insufficient.  And  in  any  event  it 
is  idle  to  apply  the  true  test  to  the  teacher  ;  for,  if  found  unfit  by 
that  standard,  it  cannot  reconstruct  her  and  it  cannot  remove  her. 
If  in  danger  of  removal,  no  matter  how  deficient,  the  influences 
which  are  about  her  will  become  active,  and  the  maudlin  sentiment 
of  the  community  will  side  with  her.  If  the  superintendent  be  too 
exact  or  too  courageous,  his  official  life  will  be  made  so  disagreeable 
as  to  be  not  worth  the  having.  In  time,  this  sort  of  thing  commonly 
subdues  him  ;  and  he  becomes  an  accomplished  compromiser  with  the 
trying  conditions.  If  not,  he  deserves  to  be  numbered  with  the  mar- 
tyrs and  archangels  ;  and  he  soon  gets  his  deserts.  In  any  event, 
blessed  be  the  man  who,  not  being  allowed  to  exercise  his  intelligence 
and  maintain  his  consistency  in  an  office,  has  the  backbone  to  go  out 
of  it  with  his  colors  flying  and  in  company  with  his  self-respect. 

To  keep  things  in  passable  condition,  iron-clad  rules  must  be 
made  for  the  control  of  all.  These  have  to  be  adapted  not  to  the 
best,  but  to  the  worst,  of  the  teachers.  The  best  have  to  comply 
with  them,  however ;  and  thereby  they  lose  their  freedom,  elasticity, 
and  self-respect.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  rules  will  do  much 
good  :  they  are  only  expected  to  prevent  harm.  In  preventing  posi- 
tive disgrace  they  also  prevent  progress.  The  effect  is  to  keep  the 
whole  system  at  or  below  mediocrity. 

Teachers  combine  to  help  themselves.  Many  teachers'  organiza- 
tions are  meritorious  ;  but  too  often  the  effort  is  not  so  much  toward 
self -improvement  as  to  influence  legislation  and  to  control  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendents.  They  send  committees  to 
the  Legislature,  and  to  the  working-men's  assemblies  on  Sunday, 
to  agitate  not  for  principles,  but  for  self-interests  :  they  engage  in 
municipal  contests,  and  support  this  or  that  candidate  for  local  office, 
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in  the  hope  of  securing  political  influence  of  the  most  reprehensible 
kind  upon  the  school  system.  They  know  the  weaknesses  and  the 
political  ambitions  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and 
play  upon  them  ;  and,  with  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  board,  they 
are  able  to  do  it  in  ways  which  not  only  advance  the  interests  of 
the  ^ '  politician  ' '  teachers,  but  degrade  all  the  rest  and  demoralize 
the  whole  system.  With  all  this  going  on,  there  can  be  no  peda- 
gogical growth,  no  genuine  educational  spirit.  Too  much  is  done 
to  help  the  ones  who  lack  the  qualities  and  the  spirit  to  help  them- 
selves, if  matters  were  upon  the  merit  basis.  It  levels  the  whole 
system  down  to  the  plane  of  the  weaker  and  less  capable  ones  in  the 
crowd  ;  it  puts  the  best  teachers  in  competition  with  the  poorest 
upon  conditions  which  are  altogether  unjust,  and  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  advance  ;  and  it  discredits  the  whole  system 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  schools,  pay  vast  sums  for  their  support,  and  are 
quite  willing  to  put  adequate  authority  in  hands  competent  to  insure 
their  efficiency — only  to  doubt  in  the  end  whether  their  theories  are 
right  and  whether  the  resultant  system  is  worth  all  the  effort  and 
money  it  costs. 

The  individual  parent  has  no  redress.  Parents,  happily,  know 
more  about  hygiene  and  about  schools  and  teaching  than  they  once 
did.  The  circumstances  of  living  are  improving.  People  are  dis- 
criminating more  conscientiously  and  intelligently  than  they  were 
once  able  to  do  as  to  the  education  of  their  children.  Let  us  take 
a  case.  A  mother  sees  that  her  child  is  being  impaired  in  health 
by  life  in  the  school,  or  that  the  instruction  is  confused  and  that 
there  is  no  grasp,  no  enthusiasm,  no  reaching  out.  She  goes  to  the 
school,  as  a  mother  should,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
finds  it  in  the  circumstances  of  the  building,  the  crowding  of  the 
pupils,  or,  possibly,  in  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher.  What 
can  she  do  ?  She  may  talk  to  the  teacher,  but  it  is  idle ;  for  the 
teacher  is  powerless,  and  in  any  event  is  not  allowed  to  talk  too 
much.  She  may  go  to  the  principal,  but  that  will  not  avail ;  for  he 
did  not  construct  the  building,  and  he  cannot  reconstruct  it.  He 
cannot  provide  more  or  better  accommodations  ;  he  did  not  appoint 
the  teacher  ;  he  cannot  assign  her  to  other  duties  to  which  she  may 
be  better  adapted  ;  nor  can  he  remove  her  for  unfitness.  From  his 
point  of  view  matters  may  not  seem  so  serious  as  they  appear  to 
the  mother.     He  may  be  disposed  to  help  the  teacher  at  any  cost  to 
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the  mother,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  policy  to  keep  still  and 
assume  that  everything  is  all  right.  In  any  event,  the  most  that 
he  can  do  is  to  refer  her  to  the  superintendent. 

With  a  mother's  love,  and  a  courage  born  of  it,  she  seeks  the  su- 
perintendent's office.  The  boy  in  the  anteroom  recognizes  her  :  he 
has  seen  a  great  many  like  her  before.  He  inquires  as  to  her  errand 
and  where  she  lives,  decides  to  which  one  of  the  supervisors  she 
must  be  referred,  and  tells  her  to  sit  down  and  wait.  In  time,  she 
sees  the  supervisor  and  tells  her  story.  He  knows  all  about  it. 
He  is  an  artist  in  this  business.  His  business  is  to  act  as  a  buffer 
for  the  superintendent  and  the  board  and  politely  to  repel  this  wo- 
man, or  to  doctor  this  trouble  out  of  the  way  so  that  it  will  not 
become  too  malignant.  Whatever  he  does,  he  makes  very  slender 
admissions  to  the  mother.  Any  substantial  satisfaction  she  may  ob- 
tain here  will  have  to  be  indicated  by  a  minus  sign.  He  would 
really  be  glad  to  help  her  if  he  could ;  but  he  does  not,  for  he  cannot. 
If  she  reaches  the  superintendent,  she  will  find  a  man  who  is  cer- 
tainly no  less  kindly,  no  less  of  a  gentleman,  and  no  less  of  an  artist, 
than  the  others  in  dealing  with  her.  He  knows  a  great  deal  more 
than  she  does  about  the  schools,  their  good  points,  and  their  weak 
points.  He  is  not  going  to  tell  her  all  he  knows.  If  he  should  tell 
her,  it  would  not  only  be  worth  hearing,  but  it  would  be  worth 
printing  even  in  the  brief  columns  of  a  Sunday  newspaper. 

By  this  time  she  is  probably  ready  to  give  up  the  chase.  If  not, 
she  is  passed  along  in  a  Chesterfieldian  way  to  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  education,  which  seldom  meets  and  which,  when  it  does 
gather  itself  together,  assembles  in  an  ethereal  place  where  no  or- 
dinary mother  could  find  it.  If,  perchance,  she  should  find  the 
committee,  she  would  be  told  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
committee,  or  that  only  the  board  could  do  anything  for  her ;  and 
to  carry  the  interests  of  her  poor  child  into  the  august  presence  of 
the  board  of  education  would  simply  paralyze  her.  In  the  end,  there 
is  but  one  alternative  :  she  must  submit  her  child  to  the  operations 
of  this  great  machine,  or  must  educate  him  otherwise  and  pay  twice 
for  it. 

Whose  fault  is  it  ?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  any  one.  Practically 
all  connected  with  the  system — the  teachers,  the  principals,  the  super- 
visors, the  superintendent,  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
— ^mean  well.  They  are  all  doing  the  best  they  can  within  the  lim- 
itations and  the  influences  under  which  they  work,  and  according 
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to  their  outlook  and  understanding  of  things.  The  trouble  is  with 
the  system.  The  standards  are  not  correct :  the  spirit  is  more  com- 
mercial and  political  than  pedagogical.  This  results  from  the  fact, 
above  all  others,  that  the  system  of  management  is  inadequate,  con- 
fused, unscientific,  and  irresponsible. 
,     It  is  imperative  : 

1.  That  boards  be  vested  with  the  power  of  legislation  and  with 
no  other  power,  and  that  individuals  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
execution. 

2.  That  the  management  of  vast  business  interests  be  intrusted 
to  business  men,  and  the  management  of  instruction  to  educationists. 

3.  That  adequate  authority  and  freedom  of  action  be  given  to 
executive  officers,  and  that  they  be  protected  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  so  that  they  may  accomplish  what  they  are  charged 
with  ;  that  responsibility  shall  be  located,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
shuffling,  so  that  grievances  may  be  redressed,  or  that  the  ofiicer  who 
ought  and  refuses  to  redress  them  may  be  removed — by  legal  proc- 
ess if  necessary. 

4.  That  favoritism  be  eliminated  from  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers ;  that  the  test  of  proficiency  be  the  power  to  draw  out  minds 
and  arouse  intellectual  enthusiasm  ;  that  teachers  be  assigned  to  the 
work  they  can  do  best ;  that  advancement  be  made  on  the  ground  of 
merit  ;  that  the  worthy  and  the  efiicient  be  secure  in  their  positions, 
and  all  others  removed  ;  and  that  these  matters  be  determined  by 
professional  educationists,  rather  than  by  men  seeking  political  pre- 
ferment or  who  know  nothing  of  methods  of  instruction  or  of  the 
principles  which  must  form  the  basis  of  any  effective  system  of  ed- 
ucation. 

The  first  impulse  is  to  say  that  these  propositions  are  imprac- 
ticable. But  they  are  not  beyond  the  hope  of  attainment.  They 
rest  on  scientific  principles  which  must  be  observed,  if  the  system 
is  to  be  worthy  of  support,  and  the  schools  are  to  continue  as  com- 
TYion  schools. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  board  selected  indiscriminately, 
with  confused  ideas  of  its  powers,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  meddle 
with  technical  matters  of  which  it  knows  very  little,  far  removed 
from  the  people,  and  responsible  to  no  higher  authority  than  it- 
self, should  administer  such  vast  interests  satisfactorily.  In  sev- 
eral American  cities  the  board  of  education  is  the  custodian  of  more 
property,  spends  more  money,  appoints  more  people  to  positions, 
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and  determines  more  important  questions  independently,  than  the 
entire  State  Governments,  with  their  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial departments,  in  half  of  our  States.  In  law  and  theory,  they 
are  part  of  a  State  system  and  responsible  to  State  authority :  in  fact, 
they  are  independent  and  irresponsible,  with  no  division  of  powers 
and  no  check  upon  authority.  'No  Government  ever  did  administer 
the  affairs  of  millions  of  people  wisely,  ever  did  care  for  vast  proper- 
ties safely,  ever  did  handle  millions  of  money  prudently,  ever  did 
protect  the  rights  of  every  one,  and  advance  to  higher  planes  of 
efficiency  and  usefulness,  where  there  was  no  direct  accountability, 
where  there  was  not  an  absolute  separation  between  legislative  and 
executive  functions,  where  there  were  not  checks  and  balances  in 
government,  some  practical  way  of  redressing  individual  grievances, 
and  some  reasonable  hope  of  attaining  or  forcing  the  end  for  which 
the  whole  structure  exists.  No  great  enterprise,  technical  in  every 
nerve  and  in  every  breath,  ever  did  succeed  where  there  were  not 
more  respect  for  expert  opinions  and  more  defined  protection  for 
technical  authority  than  ordinarily  show  themselves  in  the  school 
boards  of  our  greater  cities. 

Some  people  seem  to  fear  that  teachers  may  be  removed  without 
reason.  In  any  of  the  large  school  systems,  none  ever  was.  In 
small  towns,  people  can  get  rid  of  teachers  who  cannot  teach  or 
who  are  an  offence  to  well-bred  children.  But,  in  the  great  cities, 
the  contention  for  permanency  of  tenure  without  regard  to  fitness 
has  almost  closed  the  door  of  escape.  Hight  here  is  where  the  com- 
mon-school system  is  being  most  severely  strained.  The  duty  of 
removing  a  teacher  is  not  so  pleasant  that  superintendents  engage 
in  it  unnecessarily.  One  who  cannot  do  it  without  the  approval  of 
a  board  never  does  it  at  all  :  he  will  do  it  only  when  he  has  undi- 
vided responsibility,  and  when  a  teacher  who  disgraces  the  system 
disgraces  him. 

It  need  not  be  feared  that  the  men  who  manage  the  details  of 
politics  will  not  cheerfully  accept  a  school  organization  which  ex- 
cludes political  influence  from  its  operation,  if  they  must.  They 
will  accept  it  even  more  readily  than  some  other  people  will ;  for 
they  know  more  of  the  wrongs  than  some  other  people,  and  are 
quicker  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement.  All  they 
will  want  to  know  will  be  that  the  organization  has  real  integrity 
about  it ;  that  one  lot  of  politicians  is  not  shut  out  while  another 
has  an  underground  wire  into  the  citadel  of  power. 
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ISTeither  need  it  be  imagined  that  the  teachers  will  not  readily 
respond.  In  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  or  at  Springfield,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  common  understanding  of  the  character  of  every 
man  in  Congress  or  in  the  Legislature.  It  may  not  rest  upon  any- 
thing very  substantial;  but  it  is  almost  unerring.  So,  in  every  school 
system,  there  is  a  common  knowledge  of  the  measure  of  integrity  of 
officials  and  of  the  worth  of  teachers.  It,  too,  is  almost  unerring. 
It  can  tell  very  quickly  whether  the  system  is  being  administered  on 
the  basis  of  merit  or  on  that  of  influence.  It  will  allow  for  some 
mistakes  ;  but  it  will  not  be  fooled  for  long.  If  influence  counts,  the 
crowd  will  try  to  exert  it  :  if  nothing  but  merit  counts,  the  whole 
system  will  become  a  beehive  in  activity,  the  removal  of  the  drones 
will  be  upheld,  the  preferment  of  the  true  leaders  will  be  accepted 
with  genuine  pleasure,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  mass  will  rise 
with  a  bound. 

There  is  no  improper  centralization  of  authority  about  these 
propositions.  It  is  not  undemocratic  to  make  a  scientific  organiza- 
tion to  secure  the  auns  of  democratic  government.  It  is  not  un- 
democratic to  direct  that  things  which  one  can  do  better  than  ten 
shall  be  done  by  one  rather  than  ten.  It  is  not  undemocratic  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  if  the  highest  interests  of  democratic  soci- 
ety are  bartered  for  pelf,  either  in  the  coin  of  the  realm  or  in  polit- 
ical or  any  other  kind  of  capital,  the  one  who  barters  may  be  quickly 
discovered.  The  school  organization  which  is  proposed  for  the 
greater  American  cities  would  be  nearer  to  the  people  than  the  school 
organization  which  exists  in  those  cities.  It  is  the  best  kind  of 
democratic  policy  to  classify  powers  and  recognize  established  prin- 
ciples ;  to  make  sure  that  things  shall  be  done  by  people  who  can  do 
them,  by  people  who  must  make  records  of  their  acts  and  do  things 
in  the  daylight,  to  the  end  that  all  may  stand  upon  a  common  foot- 
ing, that  the  rights  of  each  shall  be  secure,  that  opportunity  may 
be  open  to  all  alike,  and  that  democratic  government  may  not  be 
overthrown  by  its  own  incapacity. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  it,  but  experience  has  abundantly 
shown  that  any  advance  to  such  a  system  of  school  management 
will  have  to  come  from  outside  of  the  schools  :  it  is  more  than  likely 
to  have  to  be  made  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  schools.  The 
school  boards  are  jealous  of  prerogatives  :  the  teachers  are  appre- 
hensive. The  people  in  charge  of  the  schools  will  not  agree  and  can- 
not agree  upon  any  new  move  that  is  of  much  moment.    The  leaders 
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of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city  will  have  to  evolve  a  plan ;  and  the 
masses  will  have  to  be  educated  to  its  support. 

There  has  been  no  greater  surprise  to  me  in  all  the  intellectual 
activities  of  this  country  than  the  common  indifference  to  the  system 
of  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  common  schools.  It  is  not 
so  strange  that  the  crowd  should  think  little  of  the  matter,  or  feel 
unable  to  effect  a  change  ;  but  that  men  and  women  of  the  most 
aggressive  intelligence  should  have  a  spasm  because  a  policeman  is 
appointed  at  the  instance  of  an  alderman,  or  cry  themselves  hoarse 
because  a  boy  is  appointed  to  do  up  bundles,  or  foot  up  figures,  or 
work  a  typewriter  in  a  public  office,  in  consideration  of  his  having 
hustled  around  and  got  out  the  voters  at  a  primary,  or  secured  the 
delegates  for  a  convention,  and  then  should  see  nothing  to  arouse 
their  ire  in  connection  with  the  appointment  and  treatment  of  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools,  is  most  astonishing.  It  simply  pulverizes 
my  credulousness,  and  halts  the  faith  which  I  have  been  nourishing 
religiously  for  years  in  the  whole  matter  of  Civil  Service  reform. 

But  in  this  country  great  movements  come  frequently  with  a 
rush.  The  American  people  are  able  to  govern.  The  people  in  the 
great  cities  are  able  to  govern.  They  cherish  the  common  school ; 
and  in  ample  time  they  will  find  a  way  to  set  up  a  system  of  admin- 
istration which  shall  make  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  schools 
secure,  which  shall  recognize  fidelity,  encourage  competency,  and 
give  play  to  individuality,  which  shall  advance  the  teaching-force 
in  the  esteem  of  the  public  while  it  energizes  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren, keeps  them  at  such  work  as  the  normal  child  likes  to  do,  and 
carries  a  new  intellectual  and  industrial  enthusiasm  and  a  new  moral 
power  into  the  homes  of  the  masses,  A.  S.  Draper. 
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"  Ad  amussim  Sanctae  Reformationis  Nostrae,  errores,  corruptelas,  et  superstitiones 
olim  hie  grassantes,  tyrannidemque  Papalem  merito  et  serio  repudiavimus. " 

— Extract  from  the  Latin  prayer  witli  wMch  Convocation  is  always  opened. 

Samuel  Wilbekforce,  the  well-known  Bishop  of  Oxford,  de- 
scribed Kitualism  not  as  development,  but  as  decrepitude.  Lord 
Halifax,  the  spokesman  of  the  Catholic  Revival,  holds  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  more  than  a  mushroom  sect,  sprung  from 
the  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  Ritualism  is  the 
recovery  of  the  faith  in  its  fulness  and  beauty.  How  can  such 
views  be  held  together?  The  policy  of  comprehension  may  have 
mitigated  the  acuteness  of  controversy;  but  it  bears  within  it  the 
seeds  of  a  vast  disruption.  Such  a  church  can  live  only  by  the 
loyalty  of  its  members  to  broad  principles,  which  are  the  condition 
of  its  existence.  And  the  very  spirit  of  toleration  may  at  times 
most  effectively  nurse  disruption.  The  question  of  the  hour  in  Eng- 
land is  whether  toleration  has  not  gone  too  far,  and  the  disruptive 
force  become  too  strong. 

The  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  the  Protestant  formularies,  the 
Bible  Christianity,  the  severely  simple  ritual, — all  these  seem  to  the 
majority  of  the  English  laity  the  vital  machinery  of  the  Church, 
to  which  they  cling  with  a  more  passionate  devotion,  now  that  they 
see  fully  the  perils  of  the  times.  Will  the  Church,  as  we  have 
known  it,  hold  its  own,  or  will  the  equally  passionate  devotion  of  a 
large  section  of  the  clergy — earnest,  eager  men,  with  earnest,  eager 
supporters  among  the  most  influential  classes — succeed  in  undoing 
the  work  of  the  Reformation  and  in  transforming  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  Church  ? 

The  issues  raised  go  right  to  the  heart  of  English  social  and 
religious  life.  They  have,  month  by  month,  become  more  sharply 
defined.  Obviously,  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  the  usual  expedi- 
ents of  shelving  and  evasion. 

The  most  startling  feature  of  the  present  crisis  has  been  its  sud- 
denness.    To  most  people,  it  has  come  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
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There  have  been  recurrent  waves  of  sentiment  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Extremists  ;  and  where  the  mischief  has  gone  to  out- 
rageous lengths,  in  London  and  in  the  country,  there  have  been 
persistent  struggles  keenly  felt  in  the  local  atmosphere.  But,  tak- 
ing a  broad  view,  many  would  have  said,  a  year  ago,  that  the  spirit 
which  had  made  the  Public  Worship  Act  of  1874  possible  was  gone, 
not  to  return ;  that,  at  the  present  day,  toleration  and  sympathy  were 
extended  to  schools  of  religious  thought  nearly  in  proportion  to 
their  practical  usefulness  ;  and  that  the  new  type  of  High  Church- 
men, their  devotion  to  social  causes,  and  their  helpful  work  among 
the  poor,  had  struck  a  note  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
made  most  people  forget  extravagances  in  ritual  and  doctrine.  There 
was  a  readier  spirit  of  cooperation  among  religious  bodies. 

The  last  few  years  of  the  remarkable  life  of  Cardinal  Manning — 
in  close  touch,  as  he  was,  with  social  movements  and  with  social 
workers  of  all  creeds — seemed  to  point  to  a  not  remote  period  of 
reunion  of  the  churches.  All  manner  of  thinkable  and  unthinkable 
"Concordats"  were  floating  in  the  imaginations  of  Grindelwald 
Conferences.  When  discussion  turned  on  the  possible  terms  of  rec- 
onciliation between  the  English  Church  and  Rome  itself,  and  the 
Archbishops,  in  their  communications  with  Rome,  seemed  to  be 
practically  surrendering  some  of  the  essential  points  of  the  Prayer- 
Book,  men  were  amused  at  the  unwisdom  of  approaching  Pome  with 
the  hope  of  recognition  of  Anglican  Orders,  or  of  finding  golden 
bridges  of  reunion.  There  was  a  little  malicious  satisfaction  when 
Lord  Halifax  had  to  digest  his  bluntly  severe  repulse.  Though 
there  were  some  hostile  comments  in  quarters  where  theological 
points  are  thought  out,  the  laity  generally  were  neither  alarmed 
nor  aroused. 

But  the  past  twelve  months  have  seen  a  tumultuous  rise  of  mili- 
tant protest  against  Pitualism,  unknown  hitherto  to  this  generation. 
It  is  not  merely  a  struggle  between  two  sections  of  the  clergy,  or  a 
rally  of  the  self -preserving  instincts  of  the  laity  :  it  is  not  the  out- 
come, as  some  have  tried  to  show,  of  the  relentless  hostility  of  the 
Dissenters.  It  has  more  the  look  of  a  national  uprising  of  all  who 
dread  the  claim  of  Sacerdotalism  to  control  the  lives  of  the  people 
and  to  spread  over  English  society  an  atmosphere  wholly  alien  to 
the  stubborn  independence  and  the  love  of  liberty  which  run  in 
the  very  blood  of  Englishmen. 

The  people  are  up  in  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  are  in 
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deadly  earnest.  At  every  by-election  this  question  is  made  a  su- 
preme test :  they  have  even  passed  a  vote  of  ^ '  no  confidence  "  in  a 
Cabinet  Minister  who  was  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  new  Church 
Discipline  Bill. 

How  has  this  been  brought  about  ?  And  what  will  be  the  end 
of  the  whole  business  ? 

Among  subsidiary  causes,  small,  isolated  bonfires  have  been  kept 
alight  by  Mr.  Kensit's  more  or  less  wise  demonstrations  against 
illegal  proceedings  in  certain  churches,  and  by  his  public  protests 
against  the  institution  of  Bishops  of  ritualistic  proclivities.  A  wider 
conflagration  has  been  kindled  by  Mr.  Walsh's  '^  Secret  History  of 
the  Oxford  Movement."  This  book  was  written,  '^  at  the  request 
of  an  eminent  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England ' '  of  broad  and 
liberal  views,  with  the  object  of  opening  the  eyes  of  loyal  Church- 
men to  what  is  going  on. 

The  ''  secret  workers  are  made  to  tell  their  story  in  their  own 
words."  The  book  is  compact,  coherent,  telling.  The  simplicity 
and  directness  of  the  disclosures  have  produced  a  profound  effect. 
And  what  is  most  striking  is,  that  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  the 
way  of  answer  except  vague  and  general  denunciation. 

Statements  and  disclosures  like  these  quickly  crystallize  and  di- 
rect public  opinion.  But  what  is  indispensable,  to  push  a  big  ques- 
tion out  into  the  open  and  to  make  it  a  motive  power,  is  a  specific 
occasion  with  a  leader  to  think  out  and  formulate  the  issue. 

The  occasion  arose  last  year  when  the  Benefices  Bill  gave  the 
Bishops  increased  powers  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  being 
presented  to  livings.  If  the  parishioners  were  to  be  protected  against 
having  men  of  bad  character  thrust  upon  them,  why  should  not 
men  who  persistently  broke  the  law  of  the  Church  be  barred  out  as 
well  as  men  who  broke  other  laws  ? 

In  the  English  Church,  the  congregation  have  no  voice  in  choos- 
ing or  in  refusing  the  pastor.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  essential 
that  they  should  be  protected.  The  bankrupt,  the  drunkard,  the 
dissolute,  the  incompetent,  are  to  be  warned  off.  Why  not  the  men 
who,  having  vowed  to  obey  the  law,  have  persistently  broken  it  in 
what,  after  all,  most  concerns  the  every-day  working  of  a  church ; 
viz. ,  the  doctrine  and  the  form  of  services  ?  If  a  man  buys  his  living 
behind  the  scenes,  if  he  is  guilty  of  one  shabby  kind  of  fraud,  with 
a  view  to  secure  a  coveted  position,  he  is  to  be  frowned  upon  by  the 
Bishop,     Why,  then,  is  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  the  infinitely  more 
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serious  fraud  of  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  till  he 
gets  in,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  soon  as  he  is 
in?  '^  Is  there  any  ground  upon  which  institution  to  a  benefice  in 
the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be  refused  stronger  than  that  of 
perjury  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman?  "  In  these  words  Sir  Will- 
iam Harcourt  gave  the  real  impulse  to  the  movement  which  has 
gained  volume  ever  since.  Is  there  any  meaning  in  the  laws  under 
which  the  Established  Church  exists  ?  Is  there  any  church  govern- 
ment, or  are  there  any  definite  principles  to  which  the  clergy  will 
be  loyal;  and  is  there  the  will  or  the  power  anywhere  to  enforce 
loyalty  ?  Is  there  any  possibility  of  keeping  a  church  going  on  the 
basis  of  the  enjoyment  by  certain  individuals  of  position  and  pay 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  state,  when  the  essential  conditions  of 
any  such  guarantee  are  unfulfilled,  and  the  terms  of  the  contract  are 
persistently  evaded  ? 

The  line  of  thought  thus  initiated  brought  at  once  to  the  front 
issues  over  which  millions  had  been  brooding  hopelessly  for  years. 
The  laity  were  weary  of  protesting  against  revolutions  in  ritual 
which  they  were  impotent  to  check  :  they  were  sick  of  hammering 
at  the  doors  of  bishops'  palaces  for  remedies  always  refused. 

The  scene  in  the  House  in  June,  1898,  was  significant  of  all  that 
has  come  since.  It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Balfour,  in  sneering  at  Sir 
"William  Harcourt  and  in  deprecating  the  discussion  of  such  mat- 
ters in  the  House,  was  out  of  touch  with  his  own  followers.  The 
House  of  Commons  represents,  if  you  will,  the  prejudices  and  the 
fears  of  the  country  even  more  accurately  than  it  does  its  positive 
demands.  In  the  matter  of  religion,  it  represents — probably  by 
an  immense  majority  of  Members — the  broad,  uncritical  Protestant 
sentiment  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

'No  Liberal  leader  has  had  more  hostile  critics  on  the  Tory  side 
than  Sir  William  Harcourt.  It  was  then  and  has  been  since  a  tri- 
umph of  argument  which  went  home.  Sir  William  has  thrown 
himself  with  all  his  might  into  the  controversy.  He  has  been  brill- 
iant, lucid,  tenacious,  irresistible  in  his  history  and  in  his  law.  He 
has  brushed  aside  all  attempts  to  evade  the  real  question.  And  he 
has  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  driving  the  Bishops  and  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  to  admit  that  the  present  state 
of  things  cannot  go  on,  and  that  something  must  be  done.  It  has 
been  a  great  performance  ;  and  any  one  who  knows  England  knows 
why  and  how  it  is  that  at  the  monster  meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall 
26 
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in  January,  and  at  hundreds  of  other  demonstrations,  the  name  of 
Harcourt  has  been  received  with  boundless  enthusiasm — and  this 
among  men  and  women  who,  in  politics,  have  been  his  bitterest 
opponents. 

The  strength  of  the  case  made  out  lies  in  its  simplicity.  "We  have 
a  ISTational  Church,  Lay  Control  through  Crown  and  Parliament, 
and  a  guaranteed  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  and  Articles.  No  change  can  be  made  without  the  assent  of 
the  state.  This  was  the  settlement  of  the  Keformation  ;  it  was  re- 
affirmed, not  set  aside,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II ; 
and  its  lines  have  been  made  more,  not  less,  definite  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Again,  every  clergyman  at  his  ordination  solemnly 
binds  himself  to  loyalty.  The  Bishops  bind  themselves  also  to  see 
that  the  clergy  are  lo3''al ;  and  they  have  power  to  make  loyalty  ef- 
fective. Further,  the  supreme  decision  as  to  what  this  constitution 
of  the  I^ational  Church  means  in  all  its  details  vests  in  a  civil  court 
— the  Privy  Council. 

The  controversy  seems  likely  to  end,  as  it  began,  in  questions  of 
church  government  ;  but,  like  all  close  and  keen  controversies,  the 
fight  has  centred  round  essential  and  fundamental  topics.  These 
have  been  two  ;  viz.,  the  substitution  of  the  Roman  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  for  the  English  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
introduction  of  habitual  auricular  confession. 

Cranmer  wrote,  in  1550: 

"All  the  rest  is  branches  and  leaves,  which  may  be  topped  and  lopped  in  vain  ; 
but  the  real  root  is  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  and  of  the  sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion of  Christ  made  by  the  priest  for  the  salvation  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  If  the 
root  is  allowed  to  grow  again,  all  the  old  errors  and  superstitions  will  come  back  and 
overshadow  the  land." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  Dr.  Pusey  sug- 
gested caution  in  handling  Protestants, — if  taught  '^without  their 
suspecting,  they  might  find  themselves  Catholics  before  they  were 
aware. ' '  To-day,  the  leaders  of  the  English  Church  Union  boldly 
affirm  that, 

"apart  from  the  glosses  of  Protestantism,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  authorita- 
tive documents  of  the  Church  of  England  which  contains  anything  irreconcilable  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

This  is,  of  course,  a  restatement  of  N'ewman's  view  in  '*  Tract 
90," — but  then  I^Tewman  went  where  he  belonged. 
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In  his  '^  Manual  of  Church  History,"  Mr.  Wakeman,  whose  per- 
versions of  Eeformation  events  have  been  so  fully  exposed  in  '^  The 
Contemporary  Eeview  ' '  by  Mr.  Horace  Eound,  says  that  what  they 
want  is  to  put  back  the  Church  where  it  was  when  Edward  YI 
began  to  reign.  That  means  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  and  Com- 
pulsory Transubstantiation  and  Compulsory  Confession.  The  prac- 
tical outcome  of  the  movement,  as  seen  in  the  last  few  years,  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  policy  thus 
foreshadowed. 

In  a  multitude  of  churches  all  over  the  country, — many  of  them 
in  London,  where  Bishops  Temple  and  Creighton  have  made  laxity 
an  episcopal  duty, — the  full  ritual  of  the  Eoman  Mass  has  been 
adopted  in  all  its  details. 

The  Mass,  with  all  its  accessories,  corollaries,  and  assumptions, 
was  not  enough.  The  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  has  been  revived. 
The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  invocation  of  saints,  proces- 
sional services  with  images,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  many 
other  devotions,  including  services  as  fantastic  as  the  Eucharistic 
Celebration  of  the  Finding  of  the  True  Cross,  followed,  perhaps 
naturally  enough.  And  the  Ritualists  do  not  hide  their  light  under 
a  bushel.  They  have  even  issued  a  ''  Tourist's  Ecclesiastical  Guide," 
to  enable  all  to  find  the  ceremonies  they  may  long  for  ! 

And  the  meaning  of  the  whole  has  been  eagerly  emphasized  by 
Cardinal  Yaughan,  who  exults  that  ''the  very  doctrines  stamped  in 
the  Thirty -nine  Articles  as  '  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  de- 
ceits '  are  now  openly  taught  from  a  thousand  pulpits  within  the 
Establishment. ' ' 

If  the  Romanizers  have  set  about  their  work  with  a  full  heart, 
there  has  also  been  a  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  If  they 
are  eager  to  win  the  parents,  they  seem  to  be  ten  times  more  eager  to 
appropriate  the  children.  Manual  after  manual,  training  the  mind 
to  every  Romish  rite  and  practice,  has  been  distributed  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  among  young  children.  Where  it  seemed  that  resist- 
ance was  unlikely,  children  have  been  regularly  brought  to  watch 
the  celebration  of  the  Mass  ;  and  their  eyes  and  ears  have  thus  been 
trained  to  accept  the  sacrificial,  as  opposed  to  the  communicating, 
view  of  the  Sacrament. 

In  England  many  thousands  of  elementary  schools — in  country 
villages,  the  only  schools  available — are  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  clergy.     In  a  large  number  of  such  schools  this  compulsory 
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attendance  at  ''  Children's  Eucharists  "  has  been  substituted  on  cer- 
tain days  for  the  ordinary  Bible  and  Catechism  lesson  in  the  school 
curriculum,  and  has  led  already,  in  some  cases,  to  a  demand,  oii  the 
part  even  of  Churchmen  and  Conservatives,  for  Board  Schools  as  the 
only  safeguard  against  Priest  rule  and  proselytism. 

But  the  one  feature  of  the  whole  propaganda  which  has  star- 
tled public  feeling  most  is  the  systematic  attempt  to  draw  young 
children  into  the  Confessional.  Manuals  of  Confession  have  been 
brought  to  light  this  year  for  '^  little  sinners  of  six  and  a  half  to 
seven  years  old,"  in  which  they  are  instructed:  '^  You  must  tell  the 
priest  all  the  sins  that  you  remember  to  have  committed  :  God  abso- 
lutely requires  this."  Those  who  have  '' wilfully  concealed  their 
sins  in  Confession  "  have  been  ''  very  unhappy  and  tormented  with 
remorse  ;  and  if  they  had  died  in  that  state,  their  souls  would  have 
been  in  the  greatest  danger  of  everlasting  death. "(! ) 

This  phase  of  the  Bomanist  revival  was  specially  taken  in  hand 
by  the  secret  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross.  This  society  was  respon- 
sible for  the  issue  of  the  manual,  ''The  Priest  in  Absolution," — 
the  fountain-head  from  which  all  these  inanuals  for  young  and  old 
have  sprung.     Archbishop  Tait  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 

"it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Community  that  such  a  book  should  be  circulated  under  the 
authority  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  No  right-minded  man  would 
allow  such  questions  to  be  addressed  to  any  member  of  his  family  ;  and,  if  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  family  had  been  exposed  to  such  an  examination,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  warn  such  a  clergyman  never  to  approach  his  house  again." 

Yet  the  well-known  incumbent  of  St.  Albans,  the  Bev.  A.  H. 
Mackonochie,  said  :  ''Its  principles  are  those  which  govern,  I  be- 
lieve, all  confessors  among  ourselves. ' ' 

The  "  Sacrament  of  Penance,"  with  its  secret  and  compulsory 
and  habitual  handing  over  of  the  soul  and  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  a  priest,  as  it  is  the  most  insidious,  is  also  the  most  eagerly 
and  assiduously  used  weapon  of  the  Sacerdotalists.  The  most  re- 
cent and  startling  illustration  of  the  modus  operandi  has  been  the 
enticing  of  the  boy  Cavalier  from  the  house  of  his  father,  a  well- 
known  Evangelical  clergyman,  by  a  comrade.  This  comrade  first 
took  him,  unknown  to  his  family,  to  ritualistic  services,  and  then 
enticed  him  to  confess  to  the  incumbent,  "Father"  Bridge,  who 
gave  him,  as  a  memento  of  his  "  first  confession,"  a  manual  by  Car- 
dinal Manning.      The  decoy  then  enticed  the  lad  to  conceal  himself 
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with  another  Ritualist  in  Derbyshire,  whence  he  was  sent  to  a  sort 
of  training  convent  in  Suffolk. 

As  to  Confession,  the  Extremists  have  even  less  to  rest  upon  than 
as  regards  other  innovations.  Unheard  of  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
condemned  in  express  terms  by  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  only  le- 
galized in  the  Roman  Church  in  the  thirteenth  century,  withdrawn 
formally  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  YI  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  the  Six  Articles,  and  absolutely  disused  in  the  English  Church 
for  three  centuries,  till  its  unhappy  revival  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
friends,  the  system  was  further  condemned  by  the  Committee  of 
Convocation  in  1873  and  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1878.  The 
English  Church  does  not 

"enjoin  or  encourage  the  practice  of  habitual  confession  to  a  priest,  or  teach  that 
such  practice,  or  the  being  subject  to  the  direction  of  a  priest,  is  a  condition  of  attain- 
ing to  the  highest  spiritual  life." 

The  Bishop  of  Southwell  has  pointed  out  that  in  1552  private  con- 
fession to  a  priest  was  expunged  from  the  Prayer-Book,  and  the  public 
Confession  placed  where  it  now  is  in  the  Communion  Service,  as  the 
answer  of  the  English  Church  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  previous 
year.  The  very  word  ' '  confession  ' '  was  stricken  out  of  the  Exhorta- 
tion in  the  Communion  Service  ;  and  in  the  Order  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  voluntary  Confession 
in  that  service  is  not  made  directly  to  God,  as  in  the  public  service. 
And  the  minister  in  either  case  gives  comfort  to  a  troubled  conscience 
''  by  the  ministry  of  God's  Word," — not  by  a  Roman  power  of  his 
own  to  remit  sins,  but  as  declaring  God's  promise  of  forgiveness 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 

Just  as  repugnant  to  the  main  current  of  English  feeling  for 
three  centuries  is  the  materialism  of  the  so-called  ' '  Eucharistic  Sac- 
rifice. ' '  Like  Confession,  it  is  no  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  but  a  mediaeval  corruption  only  formally  sanctioned  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  ' '  My  God  is  lying  on  yonder  altar  ' '  for- 
mulates a  theory  which  has  been  uniforml}^  rejected  by  the  great 
divines  of  the  English  Church,  even  by  typical  High  Churchmen, 
till  these  days  of  extravagant  outbidding  of  every  item  of  Romish 
formularies.  Not  only  the  Prayer-Book  and  the  records  of  authori- 
tative opinion,  but  the  instincts  of  English  religious  life  stand  for 
the  opposite  theory  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  but  that  of  Christ  once 
offered ;  that  there  is  no  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  except 
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in  the  heart  of  the  faithful  receiver  ;  and  that  there  is  no  miraculous 
power  in  the  priesthood  to  change  the  nature  of  bread  and  wine,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  vicarious  power  to  absolve  men  from  their  sins. 
Both  claims  spring  from  the  same  desire  for  a  complete  and  unwhole- 
some ascendancy  over  mankind. 

The  extraordinary  expansion  of  Ritualism  is  attributed  by  Sir 
"William  Harcourt  to  the  neglect  of  their  duty  by  the  Bishops  and 
to  the  exercise  of  their  veto  on  prosecutions  of  the  clergy.  Even 
Sir  Richard  Webster  says  they  have  been  ^'supine."  In  drawing 
part  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in  1883,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  said: 

"The  active  interference  of  the  Bishops,  to  prevent  the  law  of  the  land  being 
enforced  against  those  who  have  deliberately  broken  it,  is  as  indefensible  in  theory 
as  it  is  fast  becoming  intolerable  in  practice." 

**Episcopus,"  writing  recently  to  "The  Times,"  in  answer  to 
this  charge,  asks  plaintively,  ' '  Why  have  the  laity  not  threatened 
action  ?  Why  did  not  Sir  William  Harcourt  years  ago  denounce 
the  law-breakers?  Theirs  is  no  recent  misdoing."  Sir  William 
might  retort  that  he  had  given  the  Bishops  a  fairly  good  lead  in  the 
debates  on  the  Public  Worship  Bill  in  1874.  But,  if  it  is  seriously 
urged  that  Bishops  must  wait  till  they  are  driven,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  ' '  game  of  law  and  order  is  up  " :  the  Bishops  cannot  even 
be  a  law  to  themselves,  much  less  to  any  one  else. 

But  the  Bishops  labor  under  other  suspicions.  The  growth  of 
extravagances  in  London  is  notoriously  due  to  the  present  Primate's 
loose  handling  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
has  boldly  claimed  to  set  aside  the  inelastic  machinery  of  the  Act 
and,  ''by  an  authority  prior  to  all  Acts  of  Parliament,"  to  allow 
any  services  he  thinks  right. 

Again,  what  wonder  that  lawlessness  is  rampant,  when  Bishops 
have  repeatedly — without  protest — taken  part  in  services  some  de- 
tails of  which  were  visibly  illegal  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  or  the  Bishop  of  London  remonstrating,  when  they  have 
themselves  taken  part  in  the  Romanized  Mass,  with  acolytes  and 
thurifers,  and  so  forth,  and  been  themselves  ceremonially  censed  in 
defiance  of  the  law  ?  Where  is  the  force  of  their  denouncing  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  recogni- 
tion of  Purgatory  in  the  celebration  of  requiem  masses,  and  all  the 
other  illegalities,  when  they  have,  year  by  year,  been  instituting  to 
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benefices  men  with  whose  illegal  doctrines  and  practices  in  these 
matters  they  were  obviously  quite  familiar  ? 

In  England,  where  most  churches  are  under  private  patronage, 
the  proportion  of  appointments  by  the  Episcopal  Bench  is  not  large. 
But  in  the  last  few  years  the  existing  Bishops  have  appointed  461 
known  Eitualists,  whose  total  income  is  close  on  £120,000,  and 
whose  cure  of  souls  includes  nearly  two  millions  ! 

The  diocesan  funds  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Bishops. 
It  is  stated  that  they  have  been  distributed  lavishly  to  just  those 
churches  where  illegalities  prevail.  Thus,  out  of  the  £20,374  raised 
last  year  for  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund,  £11,939  was  given  to  the 
law-breaking  churches,  and  £8,435  among  the  much  more  numer- 
ous law-abiding  churches.  In  the  diocese  of  Eochester,  which  em- 
braces South  London,  it  is  even  worse. 

Again,  how  can  we  expect  clergymen  in  sympathy  with  the  Ref- 
ormation to  come  out  of  the  present  type  of  theological  colleges  ? 
They  have,  with  two  or  three  notable  exceptions,  all  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Extremists — largely  with  the  assent  of  the  Bishops. 

If  the  Bishops  were  in  earnest  in  getting  the  right  sort  of  clergy, 
they  might  be  expected  to  check  and  supervise  the  course  of  reading 
for  Holy  Orders.  But,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  lists  of  books  pre- 
sumably recommended  or  approved  by  the  Bishops  and  their  chap- 
lains, it  would  seem  that,  in  some  dioceses,  the  future  clergy  are 
expected — practically  compelled — to  study  works  which  imply,  and 
in  some  cases  insist  on,  belief  in  Purgatory,  the  intercession  of 
saints,  the  ^'  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  "  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
necessity  of  auricular  confession, — in  short,  in  the  whole  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Eomanizer's  Catechism. 

Some  of  the  Bishops  have  stood  out  nobly,  and  have  really  tried 
their  best  to  carry  out  their  vow  at  consecration  ' '  to  banish  and 
drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God's 
Word."  One  of  this  sound  and  courageous  minority.  Bishop  Pe- 
rowne  of  Worcester,  speaking  of  the  preparation  of  the  young  clergy 
in  these  colleges,  says  : 

**  Young  candidates  for  Orders  were  saturated  with  the  novel  Tractarian  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist.  They  accepted  without  questioning  the  statements  put  be- 
fore them.  They  read  very  little  :  they  never  read  with  open,  unprejudiced  minds. 
I  asked  one  of  them  not  long  since  what  he  had  read  ;  and  the  candid  reply  was, 
*  Pusey  and  extracts  from  Pusey.'  'Have  you  read  nothing  else  ?'  'No,  nothing 
else.'" 
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In  the  autumn,  when  the  storm  had  fully  broken  upon  them,  the 
Bishops  were  forced  to  say  something.  At  the  Church  Congress  it 
was  admitted  by  the  Primate  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  must 
put  a  stop  to  existing  evils,  and  that  they  meant  to  do  it.  Later  on, 
the  Archbishop's  Visitation  Charges  pronounced  more  or  less  defi- 
nitely the  limits  of  doctrine  and  ceremony  which  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  Church  would  theoretically  inculcate.  While  giving  a  fairly 
clear  catalogue  of  illegalities,  and  a  crushing  analysis  of  the  evil  re- 
sults of  the  Confessional,  the  Charges  show,  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sao:e,  the  inroads  of  Ritualism.  His  admonitions  remind  one  a  little 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  effect  of  which  in  its  working 
has  been  that,  while  the  wearing  of  a  card  in  a  canvasser's  hat,  or 
holding  a  committee  meeting  on  forbidden  premises,  will  vitiate  an 
election,  the  wholesale  corruption  of  a  constituency  is  not  seriously 
interfered  with. 

More  storm-signals  being  out,  the  whole  Episcopal  Bench  met, 
and  came  unanimously  to  a  series  of  decisions  which  were  shortly 
after  announced  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  a  tone  of  apology 
natural  enough  to  all  who  know  his  views.     He  admits  that 

* '  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  lay  mind  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  suspicion  and  dislike  of  anything  which  appears  to  run  counter  to  that 
Protestant  feeling  in  the  country  which  is  happily  so  strong. " 

The  absolute  prohibitions  include  the  festivals  of  Corpus  Christi 
(Transubstantiation)  and  of  All  Souls  (Purgatory) ;  ceremonial  in- 
cense ;  reservation ;  distinctively  Poman  services,  such  as  invocations 
of  angels  and  of  the  Virgin  Mar}^,  or  of  departed  saints,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  communions  without  communicants  ;  and  compulsory 
confession  under  any  circumstances,  especially  as  preparation  for  the 
Communion  or  for  Confirmation. 

The  Archbishop  continues  : 

"But  the  supreme  necessity  of  strict  loyalty  to  the  Prayer-Book  is  with  regard 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  enrichment  of  the  prescribed  office 
from  the  liturgies  of  earlier  ages  or  of  other  branches  of  the  Church  not  only  alarms 
the  laity,  but,  in  many  of  these  interpolations,  there  are  expressions  of  devotion  and 
belief  which  are  not  within  the  range  of  theological  thought  allowed  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  tend  to  the  introduction  of  superstitious  and  extravagant  acts  of 
devotion  alien  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  enfeebling  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  worshippers." 

Sir  William  Harcourt  may  well  be  excused  for  a  touch  of  exulta- 
tion, and  for  his  amusing  quotation  from  Mr.  George  Eussell,  that 
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'^  we  should  have  had  none  of  these  episcopal  remonstrances,  but  for 
the  indecent  rio tings  of  last  spring. ' ' 

Equally  satisfactory  to  Sir  William  were  the  tardy  pronounce- 
ment of  Lord  Salisbury,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Bishops  to 
restrain  lawlessness,  and  if  they  don't,  'Hhey  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished," and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  surrender  at  Bristol,  where  he 
announced,  ' '  We  are  all  Protestants. "  (  ! ) 

But  how  about  the  rebels  ?  How  have  they  taken  the  transfor- 
mation of  their  indulgent  allies  into  frowning  censors  ?  Some  critics 
might  rudely  say  the  Bishops  have  got  back  exactly  the  answer  they 
deserved.  They  have  shut  their  eyes,  or  openly  assented,  to  unlaw- 
ful expansions  and  perversions.  What  wonder  if  those  they  now 
admonish  turn  upon  them  ?  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  a  timid, 
well-meaning  man,  who  more  than  once  has  told  the  Ritualists  they 
were  "digging  the  grave  of  the  Establishment,"  forbids  reserva- 
tion ;  when  forthwith  one  of  the  recusant  vicars  announces  a  policy 
of  '^knuckle-dusters";  another  vows  that  "a  great  deal  of  igno- 
rance prevails  among  the  Bishops ' ' ;  while  a  third  flatly  refuses 
obedience,  resigns  an  important  living,  and  within  a  month  is  insti- 
tuted by  Bishop  Creighton  to  an  important  London  church !  What 
will  become  of  the  unanimous  policy  and  the  collective  control  of 
the  Bishops  if  this  sort  of  thing  repeats  itself,  and  the  rebels  of  one 
diocese  are  welcomed  in  another  ?  What,  indeed,  when  we  find  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  fresh  from  the  Lambeth  decisions,  taking  part  in 
an  illegal  service  at  Paddington,  merely  stipulating  that  he  personally 
shall  not  be  censed  ? 

But  individual  effervescences  and  inconsistencies  are  forgotten 
when  we  are  faced  by  the  formal  organization  of  rebellion.  First, 
more  than  two  hundred  exasperated  incumbents  met  in  Holborn 
and,  in  their  contemptuous  phrase,  vowed  '' faithfully  to  disobey" 
their  bishops.  Then,  on  February  28,  the  delegates  of  the  English 
Church  Union,  600  or  700  strong,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  adopted  a  "statement "  formulating  demands  which  are 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  Crown,  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  to  Par- 
liament, and  to  the  nation  : — 

The  Church  has  been  continuous  ;  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
her  by  her  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church  remain  now 
what  they  have  always  been  ;  the  English  Church  was  not  marked 
off  ;  no  new  religious  body,  not  even  a  new  civil  establishment,  was 
created  in  the  sixteenth  century  (the  word  "Reformation"  is  dili- 
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gently  eschewed);  ^^the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  they  have  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
her  history  heen  jprescrihed  hy  her,  remain  in  force  and  operation 
except  in  such  specific  instances  as  they  have  heen  changed  hy  her  own 
authority^'' ;  the  right  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament  to  deter- 
mine these  matters  is  absolutely  repudiated  ;  the  plain  rights  of  the 
Church  are  not  to  be  set  aside  '*  by  an  interpretation  to  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  assent  " ;  as  for  the  Prayer-Book,  omission  does 
not  mean  prohibition,  nor  does  disuse,  ''however  long  or  continu- 
ous," exclude.  And,  finally,  if  the  nation  does  not  assent,  ''we  are 
not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church  to 
popular  clamor  and  ignorant  prejudice,  nor  to  barter  the  principles  of 
the  Church  for  the  sake  either  of  Establishment  or  of  Endowment." 

Everything  that  stands  in  the  way  is  ignored.  The  Prefaces  to 
the  Prayer-Book  state  that  the  practices  and  ceremonies  of  the  pre- 
Eeformation  Church,  which  were  omitted  from  the  reformed  liturgy, 
were  "cut  away  and  clean  rejected"  because  they  had  "much 
blinded  the  people,  and  obscured  the  glory  of  God,"  and  that 
' '  many  things  have  been  left  out  whereof  some  are  untrue,  some 
uncertain,  some  vain  and  superstitious. ' '  So  much  for  the  plea  that 
"  omission  "  does  not  mean  "  prohibition." 

But  Lord  Halifax  is  eager  to  purge  the  "lawlessness"  of  his 
friends  by  the  creation  of  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical 
courts,  with  a  final  appeal  only  to  the  purely  ecclesiastical  "Synod" ; 
and  he  ofl&ciously  attributes  to  the  Archbishops  the  intention  not 
merely,  as  they  have  said,  "to  hear  any  matters  brought  before 
them,"  but,  further,  "to  determine  them  irrespective  of  the  Privy 
Council^  Here,  again,  it  has  been  ignored  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  out  of  which  has  sprung  the  Archbishops'  Bill  to  create 
ecclesiastical  courts,  insists  that  the  final  court  of  appeal  shall  be, 
as  now,  a  lay  court,  "it  being  the  inalienable  right  of  the  laity  to 
appeal  in  the  last  resort  to  the  Crown. ' ' 

The  immediate  motive  is  obviously  to  intimidate,  overrule,  and 
perhaps  appropriate,  the  Bishops.  Some  critics  even  see,  in  the 
appointment  (just  made  by  the  Archbishop)  of  Sir  Arthur  Charles 
as  Dean  of  Arches,  surrender,  if  not  connivance.  Sir  Arthur  has  for 
years  acted  as  the  favorite  advocate  of  the  Ritualists  in  the  courts. 
He  is  now  apparently  to  sit,  hy  episcopal  authority  only,  as  a  court 
of  first  instance. 

Whether  they  succeed  with  the  Bishops  or  not,  the  broad  inten- 
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tion  of  this  pronouncement  is  to  force  the  game.  Their  case  is  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  outgrown  the  narrow  shibboleths  of 
a  temporary  craze  of  iconoclastic  eccentricity  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, has  outlived  the  unthinkable  and  unhistorical  restrictions  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  is  prepared  to  merge  itself  again  in  the  col- 
lective spiritual  life  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  whole  doctrinal  and 
ceremonial  evolution  of  which  must  be  accepted  on  their  hypothesis 
of  Church  authority. 

The  antiquated  machinery  of  state  control  and  civil  jurisdiction, 
which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  Catholic  Revival  and  Catholic  Re- 
union, must  disappear.  'No  wonder  Lord  Halifax  has  asked  :  * '  Is 
there  a  single  instructed  Christian  who  would  not  prefer  Leo  XIII 
to  the  Privy  Council  ?  " 

These  men  have  learned  the  lesson  that  rebellion  is  sometimes 
justified  by  success,  and  are  eager  to  try  their  own  hand  at  making 
history.  But  are  they  strong  enough  ?  Could  the  movement  have 
spread  and  become  a  power  but  for  Establishment  ?  Power  over 
their  fellow-men,  an  almost  irresponsible  autocracy  to  work  out 
their  own  dreams,  vast  endowments  to  use  at  their  own  pleasure, 
have  at  once  given  these  men  opportunities  otherwise  inconceivable 
of  attainment,  and  have  bred  in  them  an  intense  passion  for  spiritual 
despotism  which  has  done  quite  as  much  to  bring  things  to  their 
present  pass  as  any  belief  in  Tractarian  principles  or  any  enthusiasm 
for  the  ''  Catholic  Revival." 

The  fervent  leaders  of  this  movement  are  almost  pathetically  sin- 
cere. The  wisest,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  interesting  of  them 
all.  Canon  Gore,  in  ' '  The  Contemporary  Review  ' '  for  April,  apolo- 
gizes for  the  wild  and  whirling  words  of  the  English  Church  Union, 
and  then  goes  on,  with  characteristic  loyalty  and  fearlessness,  to 
state  with  infinitely  more  precision  and  effect  their  case  for  a  free 
and  self-governing  church. 

The  true  idea  of  the  Church  is  that  it  should  have  spiritual 
authority  over  its  members,  a  legislative  power  to  determine  their 
ideas,  a  judicial  or  disciplinary  power  to  regulate  their  conduct, — 
the  ''power  of  the  keys,"  in  short.  Without  these  functions  the 
Church  is  paralyzed. 

*'  For  the  lawyers  trained  for  quite  other  purposes  to  be  exercising  [as  in  the  Privy 
Council]  the  Church's  right  of  spiritual  judgment  on  matters  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  worship,  seems,  to  many  of  us,  an  intolerable  instance  of  misplaced  authority, 
which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  not  to  admit. " 
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He  must  have  a  real  power.  "  We  are  weary  of  debating  soci- 
eties— Church  congresses  and  Diocesan  conferences."  He  would 
constitute  his  legislative  and  judicial  hierarchy  on  a  representative 
basis  ;  but  such  a  system  would  inevitably  become  as  autocratic  a 
sacerdotalism  as  that  of  Rome.  And  Canon  Gore  admits  himself 
that  the  only  logical  solution  is  Disestablishment, — a  "  free  church 
in  a  free  state," — and  that,  if  you  retain  Establishment,  you  must  in 
the  last  resort  give  the  Crown  and  Parliament  a  voice  as  to  changes 
of  doctrine  or  ritual.  The  whole  is  an  interesting  aspiration  and 
nothing  more,  unless  the  Extreme  High  Church  clergy  decide  to 
''go  out "  as  the  Free  Church  did  in  Scotland  in  1843. 

Should  Disestablishment  come,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  the  laity,  which  would  come  with  it,  would 
not  be  favorable  to  the  Ritualists.  In  Ireland,  Disestablishment  has 
meant  not  more,  but  less,  freedom  to  ''experimental"  Sacerdotalism. 

The  immediate  future  may  see  much  marching  and  counter- 
marching, some  stratagems  and  some  intrigues.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  Government  will  accept  in  some  form  a  motion  now  on  the 
Order-Book  which  would  pledge  them  to  withhold  state  patronage 
from  members  of  the  English  Church  Union  who  will  not  obey 
their  Bishops  and  the  law.  That  may  carry  conviction  to  some 
minds  now  deaf  to  every  argument  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the 
Church  Association.  On  May  10  the  Church  Discipline  Bill  has 
first  place.  This  Bill  formulates  the  full  Protestant  demand  for  the 
expulsion  of  Romish  practices,  doctrines,  and  words  ("  Mass,"  etc.), 
and  gives  the  laity  freedom  to  prosecute  by  abolishing  the  Bishops' 
veto.  It  is  not  safe  to  prophesy;  but,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the 
Bill  has  gained  immense  support  in  the  great  constituencies.^  It  has 
not  merely  the  logic  of  the  Reformation,  but  the  logic  of  the  ballot- 
box,  behind  it. 

What  will  be  the  upshot  of  it  all  ?  This  is  not  ar^  age  of  bigotry 
or  persecution.  Any  attempt  to  force  obsolete  ideas  or  dead  re- 
strictions on  the  minds  and  conduct  of  men  would  fail.  It  is  rather 
a  question  of  what  ideas  are  really  alive,  and  what  is  the  relative 
force  of  the  different  groups  of  those  who  are  really  in  earnest. 

In  the  extremely  interesting  debate   on   Mr.   Samuel   Smith's 

amendment  to  the  Address,  on  February  9,  Lord  Cranbourne  urged 

that  the  High  Church  movement  was  the  great  religious  movement 

of  the  day,  as  the  Methodist  and  Evangelical  revivals  had  been  in 

*  The  Bill  was  defeated  on  the  second  reading. — Ed. 
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their  time  ;  while  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Liberal  speakers  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Birrell,  held  that  the  Articles  were  as  dead  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  Sublapsarians  and  Supralapsarians,  and  that  Par- 
liament might  pass  Avhat  laws  it  liked  to  put  down  incense  and 
reservation,  but  could  not  put  down  ideas  held  with  force  and  fervor. 

It  may  well  be  questioned,  however,  whether  such  speakers  have 
attempted  to  measure  all  the  forces  which  must  contribute  to  the 
solution.  It  is,  of  course,  of  supreme  interest  that  Radicals  who 
wish  to  separate  Church  and  State  by  Disestablishment,  and  who 
hold  by  the  principle  of  free  churches,  are  to  that  extent  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Extremists  who  are  rebelling  against  the  Privy 
Council  decisions.  But  the  Radicals  want  Disestablishment  to  de- 
stroy Sacerdotalism  ;  whereas  Lord  Halifax  and  his  friends  clearly 
regard  Disestablishment  as  a  possibly  effective  and  necessary  weapon 
to  make  Sacerdotalism  irresistible.  But  the  distrust  or  dislike  of 
Priest  rule  is  likely  to  be  the  determining  factor  which  will  rally  men 
and  women  of  all  political  views  to  the  defence  of  principles  instinc- 
tively held  alike  by  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  country  gentlemen  who  held  England  against  the  Spanish 
Armada  under  Elizabeth,  and  who  stood  up  for  William  III  and  the 
House  of  Hanover  against  the  Stuarts.  In  these  classes  still  reside 
the  grit,  the  moral  fibre,  and  the  solid  and  self-reliant  qualities  which 
have  made  England  great  and  free. 

Newman,  in  a  magnificent  passage,  dwells  on 

"the  National  Religion  of  England  in  its  length  and  breadth  as  above  denomina- 
tions, parties,  and  schools.  '  Bible  religion  '  is  the  best  description  of  English  Re- 
ligion. It  consists  not  in  rites  and  creeds,  but  mainly  in  having  the  Bible  read  in 
church,  in  the  family,  and  in  private.  The  reiteration,  in  fixed  course,  in  the  ser- 
vices, of  the  words  of  inspired  teachers  under  both  covenants,  and  that  in  grand, 
majestic  English,  has  been  to  our  people  a  vast  benefit.  It  has  attuned  their  minds 
to  religious  thoughts  and  has  given  them  a  high  moral  standard,  while  it  has  made 
them  comparatively  careless  of  creed  and  catechism." 

Such  instincts,  such  traditions,  such  a  direct  and  transparent  rela- 
tion to  God  and  his  Word,  are  and  always  will  be  incompatible  with 
subservience  to  a  priestly  caste  which  claims  to  stand  between  man 
and  God  and  between  man  and  life. 

Francis  Allston  Channing. 


THE  VALUE  OF  POETO  KICO. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  resources  of  this  little  island, 
which  so  easily  fell  into  our  jurisdiction  during  the  recent  war,  espe- 
cially by  people  enthusiastic  over  their  first  glimpse  of  tropical  na- 
ture, who  had  had  neither  previous  tropical  experience  nor  familiarity 
with  the  economic  history  of  the  other  West  Indian  islands.  Hence, 
much  of  what  has  been  said  has  been  the  result  of  first  impressions 
of  the  charming  scenery,  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of 
the  products,  which  were  novelties  to  the  newly  arrived  ^orth  Amer- 
icans. Porto  Rico  has  been  described  as  a  '^priceless  gem,"  ^'an 
island  of  unlimited  resources,  teeming  with  mineral  and  agricultural 
possibilities, ' '  and  ' '  a  grand  field  for  American  investment  and  de- 
velopment. ' '  Of  the  aesthetic  beauties  of  the  island  and  the  superi- 
ority of  its  economic  possibilities  over  the  other  West  Indian  islands, 
excepting  Cuba,  no  one  can  be  more  appreciative  than  the  writer. 
A  calm  conspectus,  however,  should  show  its  commercial  limitations 
as  well  as  its  resources. 

Eirst,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Porto  Rico  is  a  small  place, 
having  hardly  one-twelfth  the  area  of  Cuba  ;  and  this  fact  alone 
limits  its  possibilities  as  a  wealth-producing  island.  A  glance  at 
the  physiography,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  determines  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities,  will  aid  in  understanding  its  capacity.  Porto 
Rico  is  mountainous ;  nine-tenths  of  its  area  being  composed  of  steep 
slopes,  peaks,  and  ridges,  which  ordinarily  would  be  considered  un- 
suitable environment  for  man.  Yet  these  mountains  are  excep- 
tional, in  that  they  are  coated  with  a  thick  regolith  (as  geologists 
term  the  decaying  superfice  of  the  rocks),  which  is  here  of  a  rich  and 
tenacious,  clayey  soil,  permitting  cultivation  to  the  very  mountain- 
tops.  This  soil  is  suitable  for  tropical  upland  products,  such  as  the 
staple  crops  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  provision  products  called  mi- 
nores  in  Porto  Rico,  such  as  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  plantains, 
oranges,  and  other  vegetable  foods,  which  afford  the  peasantry  an 
easy  subsistence. 

The  Spaniards  are  essentialh^  a  mountain-loving  race  ;  and  on 
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this  island,  where  soil  tenaciously  clings  to  the  slopes  and  peaks, 
verticality  is  no  obstruction  to  cultivation.  The  native  Gibaros,  by 
anatomical  adaptation,  can  cling  to  these  slopes  and  cultivate  the 
soil  with  ease.  Their  feet — like  those  of  the  camel,  modified  to 
tread  the  desert  sand — are  adapted  to  this  rough  configuration  and 
its  almost  impassable  trails.  An  American  prairie,  or  any  consider- 
able extent  of  level  plain,  would  appear  a  miracle  to  these  people, 
whose  mountain  habits  are  so  marked  and  interesting  that  they  are 
of  never-ceasing  interest  to  inhabitants  of  more  level  countries. 

There  are  no  vast  plains  in  Porto  Rico,  such  as  are  found  in  our 
country  and  in  Cuba.  It  is  true  that  around  the  coast  and  along 
some  of  the  streamways  there  are  alluvial  plains  of  limited  extent, 
which  locally  may  be  considered  of  large  area.  But  these  do  not 
constitute  one-tenth  of  the  total.  The  whole  island  does  not  aggre- 
gate in  area  one-third  of  the  great  central  sugar  plain  of  Cuba.  Any 
one  of  the  many  fertile  prairie  plains  of  our  own  country — the  Black 
Prairies  of  Texas,  for  instance — exceeds  the  total  area  of  Porto  Rico 
some  thirteen  times.  These  topographic  facts  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  municipal  development  and  communication,  as  will  be 
shown  later. 

Porto  Rico  is  a  wet  island.  "We  hear  of  a  wet  season  and  a  dry 
season,  of  a  wet  side  and  a  dry  side.  But  these  terms  are  merely 
local  relatives ;  and  the}^  convey  no  meaning  to  the  American  mind. 
Within  the  island  there  are  considerable  differences  of  precipitation. 
The  larger  mountainous  portion,  which  constitutes  nine-tenths  of 
the  island,  is  always  much  wetter  than  the  coasts.  The  eastern  end 
is  not  only  wet,  but  literally  saturated,  the  rainfall  averaging  120 
inches  a  year.  To  the  westward  this  rainfall  decreases  less  rapidly 
on  the  north  side  than  on  the  south  ;  hence,  the  former  is  called  the 
rainy  region,  and  the  latter  the  arid.  The  island  is  bathed  in  nightly 
showers  of  mist.  Language  can  hardly  describe  the  dampness  of 
these  daily  showers  and  nightly  downpours,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  usually  is  heavily  laden  with  moisture.  The  sun 
weeps  and  the  stars  drop  tears  upon  Porto  Rico  ;  for  often  these 
showers  make  their  appearance  out  of  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  The 
south  side  of  the  island  is  commonly  called  dry;  yet  even  there  rain 
is  excessive,  judged  by  the  American  standard,  although  irrigation 
is  a  necessity  for  certain  tropical  crops  which  cannot  live  unless  con- 
stantly watered.  Upon  this  drier  coast  the  roads  are  bogs  and  pud- 
dles for  two -thirds  of  the  year  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  hoofs 
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of  horses  from  rotting  from  excessive  moisture,  it  is  necessary  to 
build  platforms  for  them  to  stand  upon.  Yet,  with  all  its  damp- 
ness, the  air  is  pleasant  and  refreshing  ;  and  the  sensation  of  sul- 
triness, which  accompanies  the  low  barometer- waves  in  our  own 
country,  is  never  experienced. 

The  temperature  of  Porto  Rico  is  agreeable  ;  but  the  conditions 
of  warmth  and  humidity  are  conducive  to  the  growth  of  fungi  and 
bacteria. 

As  the  saying,  '^  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure, " 
has  not  yet  been  incorporated  into  the  otherwise  rich  stock  of  Span- 
ish proverbs,  the  natives  of  the  island  are  largely  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis and  zymotic  diseases,  the  possession  of  which  does  not  bring 
pleasant  contemplation  to  the  American  mind. 

Porto  Rico  is  sufficiently  populated,  as  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned. Its  3,600  square  miles  are  inhabited  by  nearly  850,000  peo- 
ple,— an  average  exceeding  230  to  the  square  mile.  These  people 
are  acclimated  natives,  immune  to  tropical  diseases  and  adapted  to 
the  island's  conditions.  Of  the  total  population,  500,000  are  prac- 
tically illiterate.  These  people  must  of  necessity  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  ;  and  they  will  eagerly  welcome  any  employ- 
ment that  their  new  political  fellowship  may  bring  them.  They 
will  supply  all  the  labor  that  can  be  needed.  To  the  trade  and 
laboring  classes  the  island  offers  few  inducements.  There  are  as 
good  (or  better)  tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  barbers  on  the 
island  as  in  our  own  country.  In  fact,  one  is  overwhelmingly 
impressed  by  the  vast  amount  of  idle  labor  which,  with  money  in- 
ducement, might  be  converted  into  a  wealth-producing  factor.  The 
trade  and  laboring  classes  are  not  only  skilful,  but  work  cheaply. 

Porto  Rico  does  offer  inducements,  however,  to  intelligent  ag- 
riculturists, or  rather  horticulturists, — scientific  farmers  who  can 
utilize  and  direct  native  labor.  The  American  farmer  cannot  give 
the  Porto  Rican  many  lessons  in  the  culture  of  the  three  staple  crops 
of  cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco;  but  the  scientific  horticulturist  can 
greatly  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fruit  product.  The 
only  present  opening  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  farmer  of  small  capital  is 
that  of  growing  export  fruits,  such  as  oranges  and  bananas.  Some 
people  may  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  culture  of  these  ;  but, 
with  the  consumption  limited,  and  Cuba  as  a  prospective  competitor 
in  the  industry,  little  more  than  $5,000,000  can  be  added  to  the  an- 
nual product. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  old  regime  the  island  attained 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  ''  ox-cart  and  wooden  plough  " 
civilization.  Its  forests  were  culled  and  almost  destroyed,  and  its 
agricultural  lands  fully  occupied  ;  seed  and  product  had  deterio- 
rated ;  and  export  plantation  crops,  such  as  were  possible  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  were  developed  to  their  limit. 

But  the  opportunity  for  future  expansion  of  commerce  is  re- 
stricted. Possibilities  in  this  line  are  limited  in  volume  and  have 
been  developed  almost  to  their  capacity.  More  of  the  annual  trade 
(which  at  no  time  exceeded  $15,000,000  of  imports  and  $15,000,000 
of  exports,  or  a  total  of  $30,000,000)  will  be  with  this  country  in- 
stead of  Spain  ;  and  thereby  our  commercial  interests  will,  to  a  small 
extent,  be  benefited. 

Porto  Kico  has  but  few  natural  resources  other  than  agricultu- 
ral ones.  There  are  no  mines  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and 
no  minerals  except  a  little  iron.  There  are  a  few  phosphate  rocks 
and  some  guano-filled  bat-caves,  the  substance  of  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  island  soils.  There  are  hardly  any  wild  lands  awaiting 
virgin  cultivation.  Its  once  glorious  mantle  of  forests  has  been  al- 
most destroyed.  In  fact,  the  cream  of  its  resources  has  been  skimmed 
for  three  hundred  years  by  a  shrewd  people. 

The  island  offers  no  opportunity  to  the  boomer  and  builder  of 
cities  other  than  the  suburban  expansion  of  those  already  con- 
structed. It  has  an  abundance  of  towns.  Some  have  suggested  the 
building  of  a  new  American  metropolis  ;  but  the  configuration  is 
such  that  no  single  city  can  subserve  the  island.  The  present  cities 
are  independent  municipalities,  each  with  its  own  small  sphere  of 
trade  ;  all  are  commercially  embargoed  from  one  another*  by  topo- 
graphic barriers  ;  and,  owing  to  easy  access  by  ocean  steamers,  they 
are  in  closer  communication  with  the  outer  world  than  with  each 
other.  While  the  United  States  possesses  but  1  mile  of  sea-coast 
for  every  320  square  miles  of  area,  for  every  10  square  miles  Porto  ^ 
Eico  has  1  mile  of  sea-coast.  This  makes  all  parts  readily  accessi- 
ble to  the  sea  ;  and  this  accessibility  will  always  negate  the  neces- 
sity of  the  establishment  of  any  single  commercial  centre  upon  the 
island. 

Porto  Pico  offers  some  few  opportunities  in  mechanical  devel- 
opment, principally  in  the  line  of  improvement  of  transportation 
and  sewage  construction.     Its  cities  are  supplied  with  public  build- 
ings far  more  commodious  and  ornate  than  those  possessed  by  most 
27 
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places  of  their  size  in  America.  Most  of  these  towns  are  lighted  by 
gas  or  electricity  ;  and  many  of  them  are  well  paved  or  macadam- 
ized. Water-  and  sewage- works  are  needed  in  most  places  ;  but  there 
is  idle  capital  lying  in  the  treasuries  of  many  of  the  municipalities 
with  which  these  can  be  built  without  necessarily  giving  Americans 
opportunity  to  invest  in  Porto  Hican  interest-bearing  bonds. 

While  transportation  and  means  of  communication  are  sadly 
needed,  the  field  is  small.  The  railway  system  originally  planned 
to  encircle  the  island  is  but  one-fourth  completed  ;  but  the  franchise 
in  equity  belongs  to  the  French  company  which  was  working  under 
it  when  we  took  possession.  The  power  of  the  system  should  be 
changed  from  steam  generated  by  coal  to  electricity  furnished  by 
the  unchained  torrents  of  the  island, — which  would  mean  just  that 
much  less  market  for  the  products  of  our  American  mines.  There 
should  also  be  electric  trolley-lines  throughout  the  interior,  and  rail- 
ways in  the  principal  cities.  Perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  mileage  which 
now  concentrates  at  ScoUay  Square,  Boston,  would  suffice  for  the 
island. 

The  reader  must  not  adjudge  me  a  pessimist,  nor  conclude  that 
no  good  can  come  from  the  acquisition  of  such  an  island,  because 
scientific  duty  necessitates  the  presentation  of  these  facts.  There  is 
another  side  to  the  question.  Porto  Pico  has  value  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  dollars,  and  charms  which  need  not  be  measured  by 
rates  per  cent.  The  American  mind  has  not  yet  become  so  com- 
pletely mercenary  that  it  has  no  interest  in  the  humane,  the  nat- 
ural, and  the  aesthetic.  We  have  given  liberty  to  a  people  who 
never  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  :  we  have  gained  a  tropical 
Piviera  of  our  own  which  will  offer  winter  rest,  refreshment,  and 
broadening  of  vision  to  thousands  of  our  countrymen.  We  have 
rounded  out  our  possessions  with  an  at-home  tropical  garden,  which, 
with  its  landscapes,  scenery,  customs,  and  products,  will  always  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride.  Above  all,  we  have  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  boasted  enlightenment,  and  have  secured  an  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  with  our  methods  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
country  despoiled  by  a  people  whom  we  have  called  barbaric. 

The  microcosm  which  has  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dropped 
into  the  responsibility  of  our  jurisdiction,  with  its  people,  habits,  cus- 
toms, language,  and  products  so  entirely  different  from  anything 
hitherto  possessed  by  us,  challenges  every  aspect  of  our  so-called 
Yankee  civilization,  and  dares  the  application  of  every  art,  science, 
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industry,  and  axiministrative  method  by  which  we  have  made  our 
own  land  great.  The  impoverished  soils  and  deforested  mountains 
of  Porto  Rico  cry  aloud  for  agricultural  experimenters  to  apply  the 
magic  wand  of  chemistry,  drainage,  and  irrigation,  in  order  to  rescue 
them  from  the  waste  and  ruin  of  four  centuries  and  to  rehabilitate 
and  transform  the  island  into  an  agricultural  and  scenic  paradise. 
Homes  and  communities  implore  the  application  of  the  sanitarian's 
hand,  and  beg  outlets  for  their  cesspools  through  modern  sewers  to 
the  sea.  Mountain  summits,  with  indescribable  charms  of  air  and 
landscape,  extend  their  peaks  and  arms  in  hospitable  invitation  to 
the  invalid,  who  may  there  build  sanitariums  and  homes  in  a  clime 
ideal  for  its  warmth  and  salubrity.  The  hut  of  the  Gibaro  and  the 
palace  of  the  Caballero  are  united  in  their  appeal  for  domestic  hygiene. 

The  intelligent  engineer  is  demanded  on  every  hand.  Harbors 
say,  ''  Dredge  us,  so  that  greater  ships  may  come  closer  to  the  lands 
we  guard."  A  thousand  copious,  rushing  streams  constantly  cry, 
' '  Chain  us,  chain  us  !  We  have  the  energy  to  generate  electricity 
sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  power  this  island  needs  for  its  iudus- 
trial  economy.  We  can  light  cities,  drive  cars,  cook  food,  hull  cof- 
fee, and  grind  cane.  Turn  our  waters  on  the  arid  fields,  so  that 
we  may  improve  the  production  of  this  already  productive  islet. 
Bridge  us,  so  that  communication  can  be  free.  Lead  us  into  the  cit- 
ies and  the  homes.  Conduct  us  into  fountains,  baths,  and  sewers." 
A  hundred  villages,  twenty-five  thousand  farms,  a  dozen  cities,  the 
foot-sore  peon,  the  passing  tourist  and  those  who  would  reside  there, 
call  for  good  roads.  The  very  stones  of  the  hills,  ledges,  and  brooks 
dare  us  to  crack  them  into  road-metal,  the  humblest  and  most  potent 
factor  of  civilization.  On  every  hand  there  is  an  appeal  for  the  appli- 
cation of  political  science.  The  abolition  of  old  and  cumbersome  laws 
is  demanded,  with  the  substitution  of  those  having  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity and  justice.  Public  officials  must  learn  that  they  are  the  servants, 
not  the  masters,  of  the  people.  The  tariffs,  which  are  now  a  double- 
acting  barrier  between  the  commerce  of  Porto  Pico  and  its  people, 
must  go ;  banks  are  needed ;  the  monetary  system  must  be  reformed ; 
and  public  education  must  be  made  universal,  free,  and  effective. 

What  higher  investment,  or  more  noble  return,  could  America 
make  or  receive  than  the  reward  of  giving  these  blessings  to  even 
so  small  an  island  as  Porto  Pico  ?  Such  would  indeed  be  a  noble 
justification  of  a  war  for  humanity.  Robert  T.  Hill. 
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As  a  general  rule,  our  slirewd  business  men,  our  intelligent  farm- 
ers, and  our  professional  men  insure  their  property  which  is  exposed 
to  fire  risks.  JN'ow,  these  men  know  that  all  property  in  the  United 
States  is  exposed  to  depreciation  and  loss  from  the  risks  of  war,  be 
the  property  hog  products  in  Chicago,  wheat  in  the  wheat  belt,  realty 
in  New  York,  or  anything  else  that  makes  for  national  wealth.  They 
know,  too,  that  the  chances  of  heavy  loss  from  the  effects  of  war  are 
greater  than  those  from  fire,  and  that  the  cost  of  insurance  against 
war  risks  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  insurance  against  fire.  Yet 
they  act — as  their  prototypes  have  always  acted  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic — as  if  these  plain  facts  did  not  exist,  or  as  if 
the  comprehension  of  them  were  lacking. 

Why  such  a  curious  assumption  should  be  indulged  in  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  reason  for  allowing  ourselves 
this  indulgence,  if  reason  there  be,  is  inconceivable  to  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  seafaring  man,  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  are 
rather  fond  of  securing  the  collection  of  dollars,  that  we  pride  our- 
selves on  our  hard  common  sense  and  broad  views,  and  that  this  in- 
dulgence has  cost  us,  during  the  life  of  the  nation,  many  and  many 
a  million  of  dollars,  not  to  mention  many  thousands  of  needlessly  ex- 
pended lives. 

"When  the  writer,  in  his  youth,  was  serving  in  the  curious  craft  of 
the  day,  that  possessed  the  then  four  prime  requisites  of  an  Ameri- 
can man-o'-war, — inability  to  sail,  to  steam,  to  fight,  or  to  run  away, 
— and  when  the  navy  existed  simply  and  solely  as  an  excuse  for  Navy 
Yard  appropriations  and  for  employing  workmen  to  vote  at  elections, 
he  was  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  our  neglect  of  insurance 
against  war  risks  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  business  men 
possessed  of  business  common  sense.  The  hypothesis  was,  of  course, 
untenable  ;  and  the  assumption  of  it  cannot  be  excused  even  on  the 
plea  of  the  crudeness  of  the  youthful  mind.  But,  when  the  environ- 
ment and  sources  of  information  in  those  days  are  considered,  the 
supposition  does  not  seem  entirely  unnatural. 
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On  one  occasion  information  was  sought  from  an  English  sublieu- 
tenant as  to  why  his  country  made  such  large  expenditures  upon  its 
navy,  and  was  found  in  the  statement,  ''  Oh,  Parliament  wouldn't 
vote  the  Service  two-pence  halfpenny,  nor  would  the  Government  al- 
low it  a  half-crown,  if  they  had  their  way ;  but  the  city  men  will  have 
it.  They've  got  to  have  their  war  insurance  from  the  navy,  you 
know. ' ' 

That  was  clear.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  property  ashore  and 
afloat  belonging  to  our  business  men,  like  that  of  Englishmen,  was 
exposed  to  war  risks,  to  the  same  risks  in  kind,  though  perhaps  in 
less  degree, — perhaps  greater,  if  war  risks  are  invited  by  not  insuring 
against  them.  Therefore,  it  is  not  so  very  surprising  that,  in  the  ig- 
norance and  intolerance  of  youth,  I  attributed  our  singular  indiffer- 
ence to  a  plain  business  principle  to  lack  of  mental  grasp  on  the  part 
of  our  business  men. 

And,  after  all,  this  point  of  view  would  seem  to  be,  even  now,  no 
more  erroneous  than  the  opinion  of  a  very  high  authority  upon  our 
national  and  business  affairs,  who,  when  asked  recently  why  war  risks 
were  not  insured  against  in  our  country,  said,  '^  Because  our  business 
men  practically  control  our  national  expenditures  ;  and  they  prefer, 
as  we  all  prefer,  to  cut  down  necessary  expenses  far  below  the  point 
of  true  economy,  and  then,  feeling  that  we  have  saved  something,  to 
proceed  to  lavish  public  money  in  worse  than  useless  ways. ' ' 

Though  interesting,  this  statement,  even  if  true,  does  not  explain 
anything  at  all.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  definitely  set- 
tling the  question  ;  since  we  must,  at  all  hazards,  preserve  our  faith 
in  the  acumen  of  our  business  men, — a  faith  that  would  be  rudely 
shaken  if  we  accepted  the  foregoing  dictum.  There  is  an  explana- 
tion ;  there  must  be  one  ;  but  what  it  is  will  probably  always  remain 
an  inscrutable  mystery  to  the  lay  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
underlying  idea  of  providing  a  war  insurance  is  slowly  forging  to  the 
front.  The  movement  is  slow,  at  times  even  retrograde  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral result  is  a  progressive  one.  We  are  preparing  both  fixed  and 
mobile  defences  to  protect  our  property  against  war  losses. 

To  be  sure,  we  are,  after  our  own  peculiar  manner,  preparing 
these  defences  in  the  most  illogical  and,  consequently,  in  the  most 
expensive,  way.  The  fixed  and  mobile  defences,  which  should  have 
the  closest  interrelations, — so  close  that  no  fortification  should  be 
planned  until  it  had  been  determined  what  part  of  the  defence  was 
to  be  made  by  the  navy,  nor  any  ship  designed  until  a  clear  idea  had 
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been  formed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  support  to  be  afforded 
by  the  army  to  the  mobile  defences, — have  no  relations  whatever. 

This  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  our  administration  through 
independent  departments  and  of  our  allowing  each  department  to  act 
as  if  it  were  the  whole  and  only  Government. 

For  example,  the  Navy  Department  has  a  little  army  of  its  own 
in  the  Marine  Corps  ;  the  Interior  Department  has  one  in  the  Indian 
Police  ;  and  the  AYar  Department  has  one  in  the  Army  proper.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  three  navies, — the  Revenue  Marine  ]^avy, 
the  Coast  Survey  Navy,  and  the  Fish  Commission  Navy.  The  War 
Department  has  two, — the  Engineer  Navy  and  the  Quartermaster 
Navy.  The  Navy  Department  has  one  in  the  Navy  proper.  Being 
a  free  and  independent  people,  we  decide  to  keep  up  half  a  dozen  free 
and  independent  navies  ;  and,  since  no  other  country  possesses  half 
as  many,  the  first  view  of  this  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
are  a  very  maritime  nation.  When  the  character  of  our  navies  is  con- 
sidered, however,  this  view  must  be  considerably  modified.  Abroad, 
thev  are  considered  a  most  curious  lot  ;  but  we  like  them. 

However  stupidly  and  wastefuUy  we  may  be  going  about  the 
preparation  of  our  defences,  we  are  surely  making  progress  ;  and  we 
have  already  made  great  improvements  in  material.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  average  utility  of  our  war  material  was  twenty- five 
years  behind  that  of  the  civilized  world  ;  five  3^ears  ago  we  were  only 
five  years  behind  ;  and  to-day  we  are  probably  not  much  more  be- 
hind than  that,  albeit  the  arm  in  the  hands  of  our  infantr}"  and  cav- 
alry does  not  admit  of  quick  recharging,  and,  therefore,  was  obsolete 
in  design  long  before  we  began  its  manufacture. 

It  is  true  that  we  shall  stick  to  our  favorite  theory,  that  the  pos- 
session of  guns  makes  an  army,  the  possession  of  ships  with  guns 
makes  a  navy,  and  the  possession  of  both  makes  defences, — a  theory 
lacking  a  basis  of  fact  and  common  sense.  But,  since  the  late  pseudo- 
war  with  a  pitifully  weak  nation,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  there 
may  be  something  in  the  soldier's  trade  besides  rallying  round  the 
flag,  and  are  slowly  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  seaman 
may  have  other  functions  than  those  which  have  been  popularly  at- 
tributed to  him  ;  viz.,  hitching  up  his  trousers,  chewing  tobacco,  and 
dancing  a  hornpipe.  We  have  even  discovered  that  putting  a  heter- 
ogeneous lot  of  landsmen  into  naval  uniforms  does  not  make  officers 
and  seamen  of  them  ;  though,  for  political  purposes,  we  prefer  to  as- 
sume that  it  does. 
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When  Capt.  Mahan  first  defined  sea-power  for  us,  we  naturally 
paid  no  attention  to  him,  because  the  matter  discussed  had  something 
to  do  with  the  sea,  and  was  one  which  we  did  not  understand  and  in 
which  we  took  no  interest.  We  never  accept  any  new  ideas  upon 
things  connected  with  war  until  they  have  been  approved  by  foreign 
nations  after  we  have  first  rejected  them  through  lack  of  compre- 
hension. The  rapidity  with  which  Mahan's  teachings  were  accepted 
throughout  the  civilized  world  was  a  difficult  puzzle  to  us  ;  and  we 
could  not  make  out  why  there  was  so  much  foreign  enthusiasm  over 
some  stuff  a  seaman  had  written  about  the  sea.  But,  since  there 
was  no  question  about  the  acceptance  of  these  teachings  abroad,  we, 
after  our  manner,  closed  in  at  the  tail-end  of  the  procession,  and 
accepted  them  too,  as  far  as  acknowledging  that  sea-power  was  sea- 
power,  and  a  good  thing  to  have,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  inducing  us 
to  take  any  real  steps  toward  securing  it. 

However,  a  few  ships  were  built — very  creditable  ships  they  are 
too,  individually — that  had  absolutely «io  connection  with  the  stra- 
tegic necessities  of  this  country ;  a  few  torpedo-boats  were  constructed 
having  no  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  coast 
they  were  to  defend,  or  to  anything  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the 
earth  beneath  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  and  there  were  a 
few  sporadic  cases  of  shore  fortifications. 

No  demonstration  is  needed  to  show  that  the  most  economical 
way  to  provide  insurance  against  war  losses  is,  first,  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  war  in  such  a  way  that  a  possible  enemy  would  find  nei- 
ther prestige  nor  profit  in  fighting  us,  and  would,  therefore,  abstain 
from  entering  upon  a  war  with  us  ;  and,  second,  so  to  prepare  our 
military  power  that,  if  a  war  should  come,  our  losses  of  property 
would  be  minimized. 

It  is  apparent  that  both  these  desired  results,  deterrence  and  the 
minimizing  of  the  losses,  would  be  most  nearly  secured  if  we  were 
always  ready,  with  whatever  sea-power  we  possessed,  to  strike  the 
enemy  quickly  and  to  strike  him  hard,  on  the  deep  sea,  or  at  some 
vulnerable  points  on  his  own  coast. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  we  could  not  so  utilize  our  sea-power 
without  risking  great  property  losses,  unless  our  own  coasts  were 
secured  against  cruiser-raiding  operations,  blockades,  and  bombard- 
ments by  the  enemy,  in  the  absence  of  our  fleet  upon  duty  elsewhere. 

Last  summer's  pitiful  exhibition  of  baseless  panic  along  the  'New 
England  coast  advertised  to  the  world  the  fact,  that  any  enterprising 
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enemy  of  half  our  sea-power  might  find  both  prestige  and  profit  in 
a  war  with  us  ;  for  it  was  made  plain  that,  through  the  agency  of 
public  panic  created  by  the  smoke  of  a  couple  of  his  cruisers,  he 
could  neutralize  the  power  of  our  whole  fleet  by  keeping  it  scattered 
along  our  coast-line,  and  could,  therefore,  keep  his  own  fleet  practi- 
cally intact  to  carry  out  his  own  sweet  will,  while  being  absolutely 
free  from  any  uneasiness  in  regard  to  his  own  coasts  or  lines  of  com- 
munication. 

In  a  country  like  ours, — which  has  just  decided  by  national  legis- 
lation that  a  sea  officer  is  worth  to  it  only  85  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  a  shore  officer, — there  is  almost  no  prospect  that  an  economical 
use  of  sea-power  will  ever  be  attempted  ;  for  that  would  require  a 
fleet  constructed  upon  the  lines  of  a  reasonable  policy  :  and  we  have 
no  policy.  Still,  the  case  is  not  entirely  hopeless.  A  quarter-century 
ago  there  was  no  prospect  that  our  flag  would  ever  fly  from  the  staff 
of  a  vessel  resembling  even  remotely  a  real  man-o'-war  ;  yet  to-day 
it  is  flj^ing  aboard  several  ships  that  no  country  need  be  ashamed 
of.  And  so,  with  the  help  of  a  little  unreasonable  but  quite  natural 
optimism,  it  seems  possible  that  some  time  in  the  future  we  may 
secure  the  chief  strategic  points  and  wealth -centres  of  our  coasts  by 
shore  and  torpedo-boat  defences,  and  thus  be  able  to  utilize  as  a  real 
war  preventive  the  small  fleet  we  have. 

We  have  already  shown  some  evidences  that,  in  a  vague  kind 
of  way,  we  are  beginning  to  grasp  the  idea,  that  fixed  defences  to 
prevent  the  free  entrance  to  our  ports  by  a  hostile  force,  may  be 
economically  desirable.  But  our  extreme  non-maritimeness  (if  I 
may  coin  a  word)  prevents  us  from  seeing  that  the  blockade  of  a 
port  would  be  almost  as  serious  financially  as  its  capture  and  ran- 
som ;  that  the  use  of  a  battleship  to  do  a  torpedo-boat's  work  in  the 
mobile  defences  is  a  most  expensive  manner  of  procedure. 

At  present,  while  we  offer  a  possible  enemy  an  inducement  to 
make  war,  by  showing  him  how  he  can  neutralize  the  effect  of  all 
our  battleships  by  the  use  of  a  cruiser  or  two,  we  carefully  abstain 
from  preparing  to  utilize  our  own  torpedo-boats  within  their  narrow 
(but,  to  us,  most  important)  field  of  work,  to  neutralize  the  opera- 
tions of  his  battleships  ;  and  this  condition  will  obtain  until  we  pro- 
vide a  real  torpedo-boat  service  organized  on  lines  plainly  defined  by 
the  strategic  necessities  of  our  coasts. 

As  has  been  stated,  we  have  built  a  few  torpedo-boats.  We  are 
building  a  few  more,  apparently  not  for  service,  but  for  the  purpose 
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of  giving  contracts  and  practice  to  our  boat-builders  ;  since  the  boats 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  few  completed  ones  are  not  being 
used  to  develop  a  torpedo-boat  service  or,  in  fact,  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  But  really  we  have  a  good  excuse.  We  were  very  much 
frightened  last  summer  by  three  Spanish  torpedo-craft  ;  but  when 
Spanish  lack  of  enterprise  prevented  their  use  against  us,  and  when, 
moreover,  the  Spaniards  took  a  couple  of  them  out  in  daylight,  in 
face  of  the  fire  of  a  strong  fleet,  to  certain  destruction,  and  even  then 
made  no  attempt  to  utilize  their  real  power  of  attack,  we  were  so  re- 
lieved that  our  joy  took  the  form  of  assuring  ourselves  that  we  had 
not  been  scared  at  all,  that  torpedo-boats  were  useless,  that  we  would 
never  use  ours  again,  and  that  there  were  no  good  torpedo-boats  in 
the  world. 

Our  normal  composure  will  be  regained  after  a  time  ;  and  then 
we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  accept  the  well-known  fact,  that  three 
fairly  good,  fairly  well  handled  torpedo-boats  can,  on  a  moonless 
night,  force  the  best  battleship  in  the  world  off  her  blockading  sta- 
tion, or  put  her  hors  de  combat.  We  may  even  appreciate  the  fact 
that  submarine  torpedo-boats  furnish  more  insurance  against  war 
losses  per  dollar  expended  in  insurance  than  any  other  form  of  de- 
fence at  present  known. 

This  proposition  might  be  highly  absurd,  if  it  included  any  idea 
that  we  should  take  the  lead  in  developing  a  new  kind  of  war  mate- 
rial ;  but  it  does  not.  France  is  already  providing  herself  with  sub- 
marine boats  ;  and  it  would  seem  possible  that  we  might  at  once  copy 
her  instead  of  waiting  till  all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  adopted  the 
idea,  especially  as  we  have  already  gone  through  our  usual  preliminary 
process  of  rejecting  this  war  device, — a  device  developed  in  our  own 
country  by  private  enterprise,  and  one  of  the  greatest  value  to  a  coun- 
try situated  like  our  own  in  regard  to  the  necessities  of  coast  defence. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  private  citizen  of  this  country  led  the  world  in 
successful  submarine  boat  designing  and  experience.  It  was  clear 
that,  for  a  weak  naval  Power  like  the  United  States,  practicable  sub- 
marine boats  would  be  of  the  greatest  economic  use  ;  since  an  inex- 
pensive boat,  with  a  small  crew,  could  move  up  to  a  battleship,  by  day 
or  by  night,  in  face  of  her  fire  and  searchlights,  and  could  force  her 
to  leave  her  blockading  station  or  could  sink  her.  In  other  words,  in 
the  presence  of  defensive  submarine  torpedo-boats,  blockades  could 
not  exist,  nor  could  bombardments  be  attempted.  It  was  also  clear 
that  the  development  of  submarine  torpedo-boats  presented  fewer 
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difficulties  than  did  that  of  surface  torpedo-boats.  It  was  clear,  too, 
that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  change  in 
naval  methods  that  must  follow  the  appearance  of  submarine  boats, 
— to  lead  the  world,  in  fact,  for  our  economical  advantage,  instead  of 
following,  and  paying  the  cost  of  our  slowness. 

The  Submarine  Boat  idea  was  fumbled  with  a  bit,  and  then  prac- 
tically dropped,  just  as  was  the  Magazine-Gun  idea  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  In  the  case  of  the  gun  we  proved  its  utility  in  the  War 
of  the  Kebellion  ;  and  then,  instead  of  developing  it,  we  dropped  it 
altogether,  and  delightedly  adopted  an  obsolete  single-loader. 

In  the  case  of  the  submarine  boat,  as  I  have  said,  we  dallied  with 
the  idea,  brought  into  play  our  ever-effective  way  of  how  not  to 
do  it,  by  exercising  the  seesaw  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  then  practically  dropped  the  matter. 
Meanwhile,  France,  appreciating  what  submarines  meant  to  her,  and 
failing  to  get  good  results  along  her  experimental  line  of  development, 
seized  on  the  general  principles  of  the  American  design,  declared 
in  her  leading  technical  journal  that  it  was  the  first  submarine  boat 
constructed  on  rational  data,  and  applied  its  principles,  so  far  as 
they  were  publicly  known,  to  the  submarine  flotilla  she  was  then  con- 
structing. 

The  more  valuable  and  practicable  features  of  the  American  de- 
sign are  still  held  in  this  country  ;  and  it  will  be  amusing  to  ob- 
serve whether  we  utilize  them  or  not.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
whether  we  accept  the  device  that  can  most  economically  strengthen 
our  weak  defences  and  give  us  most  war  insurance  at  least  cost,  or 
whether,  being  still  joined  to  our  idols  of  indifference,  we  let  it  alone. 

W.  W.  Kimball. 
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The  recent  appearance  of  the  Russian  Government  as  a  possible 
borrower  in  the  New  York  money  market  is  a  trifling  financial  in- 
cident in  itself  ;  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  economic  condition  of  the  world  within  the  last  few 
years.  It  shows  that  the  United  States  is  approaching  the  position 
of  a  creditor  nation,  able  to  lend  its  surplus  capital  to  debtor  na- 
tions ;  and  it  affords  a  hint  of  the  earnest  effort  which  Russia  is 
making  to  develop  her  internal  economic  life  in  order  to  put  herself 
abreast  of  other  industrial  countries. 

The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are  entering  a  contest  for 
financial  and  commercial  supremacy  upon  a  grander  scale  than  any 
in  the  past,  and  upon  a  field  which  is  being  rapidly  extended  over 
the  decadent  and  undeveloped  nations.  The  contests  for  commer- 
cial supremacy  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were 
mainly  between  hand- workers,  in  which  even  the  most  successful 
nation  did  not  increase  by  a  large  percentage  its  direct  productive 
power,  as  has  been  the  case  within  the  present  century  by  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  and  electricity  to  nearly  all  forms  of  production  and 
transportation.  The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
the  first  really  great  savings  of  capital  over  and  above  the  demands 
of  current  consumption.  The  progress  of  the  century  witnessed 
the  gradual  equipment  of  a  few  highly  civilized  nations  with  the 
machinery  of  production  and  exchange.  This  process  of  equipment 
was  substantially  completed  in  1873,  with  which  year  the  long  pe- 
riod of  depression  set  in  which  some  have  ascribed,  by  a  natural 
error,  to  changes  in  the  monetary  medium  of  exchange.  The  fact, 
that  this  change  in  regard  to  the  standard  monetary  metal — what- 
ever the  academic  merits  of  the  controversy  between  Bimetallism 
and  the  Single  Standard — was  only  an  incident  in  modern  economic 
development,  is  now  gradually  dawning  upon  thoughtful  minds,  and 
revealing  the  true  cause  of  existing  conditions  ;  viz.,  the  over-equip- 
ment of  the  great  industrial  nations  with  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion and  with  surplus  capital,  and  the  need  for  new  markets  and  new 
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fields  of  investment.  Society,  in  the  long  run,  instinctively  acts 
along  the  lines  of  natural  development ;  and  even  before  economists 
discerned  clearly  the  real  cause  of  the  long  period  of  depression,  the 
European  nations  were  reaching  out  their  commerce  and  political 
power  in  order  to  secure  new  outlets  for  their  over-production  of 
finished  goods  and  for  their  great  accumulations  of  capital.  In 
these  respects,  the  United  States  has  been  gradually  attaining  the 
condition  of  the  industrial  nations  of  Europe.  Our  turn  has  come 
to  participate  in  the  struggle  for  foreign  markets  ;  and,  apparently 
as  the  result  of  an  accident  in  Havana  harbor,  the  path  of  destiny 
has  been  suddenly  opened  for  us  in  the  East. 

Accidents  are  only  the  ripening  of  opportunity.  It  has  been 
by  no  series  of  accidents,  not  even  by  the  thirst  for  military  gran- 
deur apart  from  its  economic  results,  that  the  great  civilized  states 
have  been  expanding  their  spheres  of  influence  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  It  was  an  economic  necessity  which  precipitated  the  British 
occupation  of  Egypt ;  and  it  was  the  pressure  of  surplus  capital  which 
led  to  the  opening  up  of  ''  the  Dark  Continent  "  and  made  its  map 
a  checker-board  of  English,  French,  German,  Belgian,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese  dependencies.  The  impending  partition  of  China — al- 
ready well  under  way  by  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 
— is  another  phase  of  the  same  great  movement ;  and  the  occupation 
of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States  onl}^  marks  the  en- 
try of  the  latter  into  the  contest  for  financial  and  commercial  su- 
premacy. Great  Britain  has  always  had  her  Anti- Imperialists  ;  and 
the  French  fleet  in  1882  withdrew  from  before  Alexandria,  and  left 
the  British  to  save  Egypt  to  civilization.  But  the  inexorable  progress 
of  economic  tendencies  has  made  expansion  the  inevitable  policy  of 
states  which  would  survive  in  the  future.  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  has 
admirably  expressed  the  situation  in  his  recent  monograph,  ''  The 
Control  of  the  Tropics ' ' : 

"It  is  probably  true,  however  strange  it  may  appear  to  say  so,  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  part  which  the  English-speaking  peoples  are 
probably  destined  to  play  in  the  future,  are  not  so  much  thought  of,  or  even  so  clearly 
perceived,  either  in  England  or  in  America,  as  they  are  by  some  of  the  more  far-seeing 
minds  in  France  and  Germany.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  may  trace  a  very  pro- 
nounced tendency  of  which  the  effects  have  been  very  distinctly  felt  in  England  of  late 
years.  More  than  one  of  these  thinkers,  perceiving  the  vast  future  consequences  of 
that  expansion  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  towards  which  the  entire  drift  of 
policy  and  events  amongst  these  peoples  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  has  tended, 
has  become  convinced  also  that  it  is  necessary  that  his  own  nation  should  embark, 
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before  it  is  too  late,  in  a  policy  of  expansion.  More  clearly  than  either  in  England  or  in 
America  is  it  perceived  that,  as  the  result  of  existing  developments,  the  world  outside 
of  Europe  tends  in  the  future  to  be  controlled  in  the  main  by  only  two  sets  of  forces, 
those  which  proceed  from  the  peoples  who  speak  English,  and  those  which  proceed 
from  the  peoples  who  speak  Russian.  The  temperate  regions,  it  is  seen,  have  already 
been  occupied.     But  there  remain  the  tropics." 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  new  economic  con- 
ditions is  the  rapidity  with  which  capitalization  proceeds,  when  once 
a  country  has  entered,  to  any  considerable  extent,  upon  the  career 
of  machine  production.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  history  of  Germany  and  Eussia  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1870,  Germany  was  a  comparatively  poor  country.  It 
was  not  merely  the  direct  transfer  of  $1,000,000,000  in  credits  from 
France,  by  way  of  a  war  indemnity,  which  enriched  her,  but  the 
stimulus  which  this  event  gave  to  her  industrial  development.  Spec- 
ulation ran  riot  for  a  time,  as  in  most  countries  which  have  just  en- 
tered upon  an  industrial  career ;  but  the  result  has  been  an  enormous 
manufacturing  development  at  home  and  the  accumulation  of  capital 
which  has  permitted  large  investments  abroad.  The  estimated  wealth 
of  Germany  in  negotiable  securities  in  1895  was  $18,000,000,000  ; 
and  she  ranked  second  among  European  nations.  The  number  of 
banks  reporting  in  1883  to  the  Imperial  Government  was  119,  with 
a  capital  of  1,248,700,000  marks,  and  reserves  of  174,400,000  marks  ; 
or  a  total  equalling,  say,  $340,000,000.  The  number  reporting  in 
1897  had  increased,  in  spite  of  numerous  consolidations,  to  150,  with 
a  capital  of  2,163,500,000  marks,  and  reserves  of  461,200,000  marks  ; 
making  a  total  equivalent  to  about  $630,000,000.  The  capital  of  the 
11  large  Berlin  banks,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  increased 
from  586,000,000  marks,  at  the  close  of  1896,  to  844,000,000  marks 
($200,000,000)  in  1898. 

These  German  banks,  with  the  large  capital  at  their  command  de- 
rived from  the  proceeds  of  German  industry  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  are  reaching  out  in  all  directions  at  home,  and  as  the 
competitors  of  British  and  French  capital  abroad.  At  home,  large 
amounts  are  being  absorbed  for  lighting-plants,  and  sewage  and  water 
systems.  Town  and  provincial  loans,  which  amounted  in  1894  to 
$25,000,000,  rose  in  1897  to  $47,000,000,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1898 
to  $26,000,000.  I^ew  industrial  joint-stock  companies,  whose  shares 
were  issued  during  1894  to  the  amount  of  only  $23,000,000,  in- 
creased their  issues  in  1895  to  $58,000,000  ;  in  1897  to  $70,000,000  ; 
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and  for  the  first  half  of  1898  to  $65,000,000.  It  is  esthnated  that  in 
Germany  alone  the  electrical  industry,  including  city  and  suburban 
railways,  absorbs  about  $75,000,000  of  German  capital  annually,  and 
that  about  $50,000,000  is  invested  annually  in  electrical  undertakings 
in  foreign  countries.  The  year  1897  witnessed  the  construction  of 
462  miles  of  electric  lines  in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
England,  of  which  Germany  built  more  than  two-thirds. 

German  capital  seeking  investment  has  been  so  plentiful  that  it 
was  tempted  by  the  low  prices  of  Spanish  securities  during  the  war 
with  the  United  States  ;  and  from  July  to  the  autumn  there  was  an 
increase  in  such  securities  held  in  Germany  from  50,000,000  pesetas 
to  150,000,000  pesetas  ($29,000,000).  The  amount  of  Kussian  loans 
held  in  Germany  is  computed  at  $370,000,000.  German  enterprise 
and  German  capital  are  confronting  British  and  French  investors 
in  banks  and  industrial  enterprises  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Asia.  The  December  number  of  the  London  ''Bankers'  Maga- 
zine," in  a  review  of  the  financial  history  of  1898,  declared  : 

"Among  the  poorer  countries,  or  the  countries  in  which,  though  capital  may  have 
existed,  it  was  not  in  a  form  available  for  immediate  use,  like  the  less  settled  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  further  East,  the  aid  of  English  capital  usually  used 
to  be  invoked.  But  we  now  find  things  managed  differently  ;  other  sources  are  open 
to  those  who  engage  in  such  undertakings,  and  great  railways  are  established  through 
the  interposition  of  German  banks.  Some  ten  years  since  the  Deutsche  Bank  took 
over  the  Societe  du  Chemin  de  Fer  Ottoman  d'Anatolie,  and  commenced  the  Anatolian 
railways.  Since  then  it  has  constructed  the  supplementary  Anatolian  line  from 
Eskishehr  to  Konia.  Meanwhile  it  constructed  in  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia, 
the  line  Saloniki-Monastia.  The  same  bank  has  likewise  obtained  a  great  many  con- 
cessions for  the  further  development  of  the  Anatolian  system  of  railways." 

The  development  of  Russia  has  been,  in  some  respects,  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Germany.  In  1895,  she  was  reported  as 
possessing  only  $5,000,000,000  in  negotiable  securities  ;  but  the  is- 
sues of  the  shares  of  stock  companies  in  Russia  amounted  in  1895 
to  129,363,000  rubles,  in  1896  to  232,640,000  rubles,  and  in  1897  to 
239,424,000  rubles  ($120,000,000).  The  issues  for  1898  probably  ex- 
ceeded 300,000,000  rubles.  The  savings-banks  deposits,  which  as 
recently  as  1885  were  only  26,619,440  rubles,  were  508,512,000  ru- 
bles ($260,000,000)  in  August,  1898.  ISTew  textile  mills,  paper-mills, 
mortgage  banks,  and  discount  banks  are  being  established  almost 
every  week  ;  and  their  mere  enumeration  fills  pages  of  nearly  every 
number  of  the  invaluable  Russian  statistical  publication,  the  '  ^  Bui- 
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letin  russe  de  Statistique. "  Russian  capital  united  with  French 
capital  in  1895  to  create  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  instruments  of  Russian  financial  and  political 
influence  in  China.  Russia  is  still  a  large  debtor  nation,  but  is  em- 
ploying her  own  and  borrowed  capital  in  the  development  of  her 
internal  resources  in  the  connection  of  European  Russia  with  Rus- 
sia's possessions  in  the  East,  and  in  carrying  out  a  policy  intended 
to  make  her  the  potent  rival  of  the  great  industrial  nations. 

Great  Britain,  the  first  of  the  great  capitalist  nations  of  modern 
times,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  already  seeking 
investments  in  South  America,  and  sending  British  money  to  her 
colonial  possessions  in  India,  has  witnessed  a  peculiar  development 
within  the  last  few  years.  Her  control  of  the  banking  business  of 
the  world  and  the  freedom  of  commercial  exchanges,  which  brought 
the  products  of  the  nations  to  London  and  Liverpool  for  distribu- 
tion by  British  ships  and  British  merchants  to  other  quarters  of  the 
world,  have  long  enabled  her  to  live,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  her 
investments.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  great  excess  of  her  im- 
ports over  her  exports  of  merchandise.  This  ^ '  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,"  in  the  old  Protectionist  jargon,  is  the  evidence  of  her 
command  over  the  capital  and  resources  of  the  world,  by  which  in- 
terest on  her  great  loans  is  paid  in  commodities  instead  of  in  gold. 
The  control  of  the  exchanges  alone,  by  means  of  the  colonial  banks 
with  London  ofiices  and  the  banks  organized  with  British  capital 
in  foreign  countries,  has  been  an  immense  source  of  profit.  These 
banks,  numbering  23  foreign  joint-stock  companies  with  London 
offices,  and  29  colonial  banks  with  their  head  offices  in  London,  pos- 
sessed at  the  beginning  of  1898  combined  capital  and  reserves  of 
£69,000,000  and  deposits  of  £210,000,000.  A  dividend  of  only  4  per 
cent  upon  the  capital  of  this  investment  would  pay  more  than  $13,- 
000,000  per  year ;  and  much  larger  dividends  have  been  paid  by  many 
institutions,  such  as  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  with  its  large  holdings  of 
the  shares  of  tributary  banks,  and  other  instruments  of  British  finan- 
cial power. 

The  magnitude  of  British  investments  abroad  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  excess  of  imports  of  merchandise  over  exports  within 
the  last  few  years.  For  the  five  years  ending  with  1890  the  aver- 
age annual  excess  was  $453,533,467  ;  the  average  for  the  ^ve  years 
ending  with  1895  rose  to  $669,255,679;  while  the  excess  for  the 
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year  1898  approximated  $1,000,000,000.  This  condition  of  things 
has  excited  some  alarm  among  certain  persons  in  Great  Britain,  who 
regard  it  as  evidence  of  the  decline  of  British  industry.  This  is  not 
the  occasion  for  discussing  the  merits  of  this  question ;  but  the  mere 
decline  of  certain  manufactures,  and  the  increase  in  the  excess  of  im- 
ports, are  not  in  themselves  an  indication  of  anything  more  than  the 
transfer  of  capital  to  more  productive  enterprises  in  foreign  countries. 
Great  Britain,  according  to  recent  estimates,  has  capital  invested 
abroad  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000,000,  or  nearly  $10,000,000,000. 
The  interest  upon  this  sum,  at  4i  per  cent,  would  bring  her  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  $450,000,000  ;  and  she  derives  a  like  amount  from 
the  passenger  and  freight  earnings  of  her  merchant  marine.  So  far 
as  these  foreign  investments  are  safe  and  well  chosen,  British  capital- 
ists, in  sending  their  capital  abroad,  are  only  following  the  natural 
law  of  unhampered  trade  ;  viz. ,  that  capital  is  transferred  to  the  in- 
dustries affording  the  greatest  profits.  The  result  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  British  interests  than  if  the  increasing  savings  of  the 
country  were  kept  at  home  to  bid  against  each  other  in  the  stock 
market.  Such  a  competition,  in  a  country  already  equipped  with 
the  tools  of  production  and  exchange,  results  in  the  needless  duplica- 
tion of  existing  plant  and  in  the  rise  of  first-class  securities  to  such 
a  price  that  they  cease  to  afford  an  adequate  return  upon  the  capital 
invested. 

The  necessity  of  sending  capital  abroad  to  obtain  profitable  re- 
turns is  the  salient  economic  lesson  of  the  closing  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  recent  years  interest  and  discount  rates  have 
been  declining,  as  the  result  of  the  excess  of  loanable  capital  beyond 
the  effective  demand  of  European  markets  and  of  the  diminishing 
return  paid  by  first-class  investments  at  home.  The  facts  under 
this  head — indicating  that  first-class  securities  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  were  paying  only  2i  per  cent,  and  that  French 
industry  was,  to  some  extent,  feeding  upon  itself  without  increasing 
the  actual  return  upon  invested  capital — have  been  pointed  out  else- 
where by  the  present  writer.^ 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  existing  consumption  of  the  countries  in- 
volved, the  opponents  of  colonial  expansion  often  discuss  the  question 
of  foreign  markets  as  though  the  only  question  were  the  absorption 
of  finished  goods.     This  is  in  reality  the  less  important  side  of  the 

^  See  * '  The  Economic  Basis  of  Imperialism,  "in  * '  The  North  American  Review  "  for 
September,  1898,  p.  336. 
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problem.  The  real  opportunity  afforded  by  colonial  possessions  is 
for  the  development  of  the  new  countries  by  fixed  investments,  whose 
slow  completion  is  the  only  present  means  of  absorbing  saved  capital 
without  the  needless  duplication  of  existing  means  of  production. ' 
"Whether  trade  invariably  follows  the  flag  or  not,  the  real  question  of 
the  benefits  of  Australia,  India,  Canada,  and  Egypt  to  Great  Britain, 
and  of  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Madagascar  to  France,  relates  to  the  fields 
which  have  been  and  will  be  opened  there  for  the  profitable  invest- 
ment of  capital,  and  not  merely  to  the  quantity  of  finished  goods 
laid  down  annually  in  the  export  trade.  The  development  of  a  new 
country  by  means  of  railways,  roads,  and  docks  is  the  forerunner  of 
higher  civilization,  better  wages,  enlarged  wants,  and  increased  con- 
sumption. The  benefits  of  this  larger  market  for  goods  usually  fall 
to  the  country  which  provides  the  capital  for  the  primary  develop- 
ment, especially  if  it  is  that  country  also  which,  by  its  political  con- 
trol, affords  the  guarantees  of  security  and  order. 

The  energy  with  which  the  settled  countries  of  Europe  are  seek- 
ing these  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  their  capital  has  only 
recently  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  American  people.  We 
have  been  absorbed  for  many  years  in  the  development  of  our  in- 
dustries at  home,  and  have  only  recently  begun  to  feel  the  effects 
of  diminished  discount  and  interest  rates  and  the  pressure  of  the 
surplus  capital  upon  the  means  for  its  absorption.  How  extensively 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe  have  been  absorbing  territory  in 
Africa  and  Asia  is  indicated  by  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States 
commercial  agent  at  Weimar  regarding  the  colonial  possessions  of 
European  states.  He  shows  that,  outside  the  mother-country,  Great 
Britain  holds  16,662,073  square  miles  of  territory,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  322,000,000  ;  France,  2,505,000  miles,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  50,000,000  ;  Germany,  1,615,577  miles,  with  a  population  of 
7,450,000  ;  Holland,  783,000  miles,  with  a  population  of  34,210,000  ; 
and  Portugal,  809,914  miles,  with  a  population  of  10,215,000. 

The  mere  occupation  of  these  territories  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  process  of  development  upon  which  the  occupying  countries 
have  entered.  The  entire  face  of  the  world,  in  relation  to  its  centres 
of  production  and  routes  of  trade,  is  likely  to  be  transformed  within 
the  next  two  generations.  As  the  Mediterranean  lost  its  importance 
when  ocean-going  vessels  passed  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
America  and  India  became  the  objective  points  of  European  com- 
merce, so  the  developments  of  the  next  half-century  are  likely  to 
28 
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develop  new  trade-centres  in  Asia  and  Africa.  This  shifting  of  the 
axis  of  commerce  will  be  strongly  affected  by  the  great  railway  routes 
which  are  in  process  of  completion  or  in  contemplation.  Within  a 
few  years  Kussia  will  complete  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which 
will  shorten  the  journey  from  Paris  to  the  Pacific  by  many  days  and 
will  make  Russia  much  closer  to  Japan  and  China,  by  way  of  Siberia, 
than  England  and  France  can  ever  be  by  the  ocean.  A  recent  con- 
sular report  announces  that  a  branch  of  the  South  Siberian  Railroad, 
leading  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  has  been  opened  for  business, 
and  that  the  first  trip  was  made  on  November  20,  1898.  This  road, 
it  is  declared,  '^  is  the  key  to  Afghanistan,  the  borders  of  Persia,  and, 
above  all,  the  capital  city  of  Herat  and  the  great  valley  of  Heri-Rud. ' ' 

Within  a  short  time  the  French  Government  will  probably  take 
up  the  construction  of  the  Trans- Saharian  road,  which  will  bind  her 
flourishing  provinces  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo,  and  the 
Soudan.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Trans-Saha- 
rian  was  first  broached,  and  several  jesivs  since  the  first  link  was 
planned  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Actual  work  has  not  yet 
been  begun  ;  but  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  eminent  French  econ- 
omist, has  seized  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Fashoda 
to  point  out  repeatedly,  in  the  journals  for  which  he  writes,  that 
the  Trans- Saharian  is  essential  to  French  domination  in  Africa  and 
that  under  its  operation  France  would  not  only  be  in  a  position  to 
transfer  a  large  army  in  a  fortnight  from  Algiers  to  the  heart  of 
Africa  and  to  threaten  British  control  of  the  Soudan,  but  would 
also  open  a  new  world  to  trade.  The  heart  of  Africa,  which  Stan- 
ley penetrated  through  so  many  dangers,  is  likely  to  become  in  a 
few  3^ears  an  easy  journey  of  a  few  days,  in  a  Pullman  sleeper,  from. 
French  civilization  on  the  northern  coast. 

The  opening  of  these  railways  means  the  development  of  great 
areas  of  country  which  have  not  heretofore  been  factors  in  Western 
civilization.  They  will  not  at  the  outset  provide  large  crops  or  large 
supplies  of  finished  goods  or  large  bodies  of  consumers  ;  but  every 
new  step  in  development  will  acid  to  the  degree  of  civilization  of 
the  people,  and  will  make  them  at  once  larger  producers  and  larger 
consumers.  Russia  will  be  able,  by  means  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  to  move  troops  or  goods  from  any  part  of  European  Rus- 
sia to  the  heart  of  Persia,  India,  or  China,  more  quickly  and  more 
cheaply  than  any  country  of  Western  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  in  no  way  surprising  if  a  great  emporium  of  trade  develops 
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in  Central  Asia,  once  the  prolific  nursery  of  the  Tartar  hordes  which 
swept  in  successive  waves  across  Europe.  Central  Africa  is  less 
favorably  situated,  from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  for  the  creation  of 
a  commercial  centre  inhabited  by  Europeans  ;  but  E'orthern  Africa, 
under  French  domination,  may  resume  the  place  it  held  in  the  time 
of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  if  the  restrictive  policy  of  France  gives 
place  to  an  invitation  to  all  nations  to  share  in  her  trade.  The  great 
Sahara  Desert  is  already  being  traversed  by  French  engineers,  and  a 
letter  in  the  '^  Economiste  francais  "  of  November  19, 1898,  declares 
that  a  single  plateau  alone  around  Air  or  Asben  possesses  an  area 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  that  of  France,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation. 

While  this  reaching  out  for  the  markets  of  the  world  is  going  on, 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  isolation. 
The  domestic  market  for  finished  goods  has  long  since  been  more 
than  supplied  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  encouraging  symptoms  of  the 
new  order  of  things  that  American  manufactured  goods  are  find- 
ing new  markets  abroad.  The  exports  of  American  manufactures, 
which  as  recently  as  1888  were  only  $130,300,087,  were  $253,681,541 
in  1896,  $279,652,721  in  1897,  and  reached  $307,924,994  in  1898. 
Last  year  the  exports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  sur- 
passed the  imports  of  manufactures  for  the  first  time.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  United  States  is  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  where  she  will  be  compelled 
to  seek  free  markets  and  opportunities  for  investment  in  the  unde- 
veloped countries,  if  she  is  not  to  be  crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  efforts 
of  the  other  great  civilized  Powers.  The  efficiency  of  machine  pro- 
duction, combined  with  the  saving  of  capital  for  investment,  which 
restricts  the  consumption  of  finished  goods,  is  such  that  no  advanced 
industrial  nation  will  hereafter  find  a  sufficient  market  at  home  for 
its  products  or  will  derive  any  essential  benefit  from  stimulating 
an  excess  of  production  in  particular  directions  by  artificial  means. 
This  process  may  have  its  value  while  the  country  is  not  self-suffic- 
ing in  its  production  of  machine-made  goods  ;  but  it  is  without  avail 
when  it  enters  upon  the  competition  for  commerce  abroad. 

The  United  States  is  rapidly  becoming  self-sufficing  in  respect 
to  its  supplies  of  available  capital  as  well  as  in  the  volume  of  its 
machine  production.  A  wonderful  change  has  come  over  its  finan- 
cial and  economic  conditions  within  the  last  six  years.  It  is  only 
within  that  time  that  bad  financial  legislation  drove  gold  abroad, 
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paralyzed  industry,  and  brought  American  securities  back  upon  the 
l^ew  York  market  by  millions  in  1893.  The  crisis  was  passed  with- 
out abandoning  the  monetary  standard  of  other  civilized  nations  ; 
and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  ultimate  results  did  not  con- 
tribute, at  a  high  cost,  to  hasten  the  financial  independence  which 
may  make  'New  York  in  the  future  a  competitor  of  London  for  the 
control  of  the  world's  money  markets.  Financial  independence  is  a 
desirable  thing  when  it  can  be  safely  attained.  It  is  not  desirable 
when  it  is  obtained  by  the  expulsion  of  foreign  capital,  which  might 
be  employed  at  a  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  its  rental.  The 
events  of  1893  and  the  three  following  years  subjected  the  American 
people  to  severe  losses,  which  were  largely  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  capital  through  distrust  of  our  financial  policy.  In  the 
three  fiscal  years  ending  with  June  30,  1896,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported $415,611,064  more  merchandise  than  was  imported,  and  ex- 
ported also  $235,000,000  more  of  the  precious  metals.  This  was  an 
excess  of  more  than  $200,000,000  over  the  amount  required  for  the 
payment  of  freights  to  foreign  vessels  and  interest  due  abroad.  This 
loss  was  represented  by  the  return  of  American  securities  to  this  coun- 
try, in  addition  to  the  strain  put  upon  our  resources  by  the  unwonted 
experience  of  paying  interest  in  full  on  foreign  loans,  instead  of  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  their  constant  reinvestment  here. 

The  two  and  a  half  years  since  the  summer  of  1896  have  shown 
the  same  enormous  excess  of  American  exports  over  imports  which 
marked  the  previous  three  years,  but  under  entirely  different  condi- 
tions. The  United  States  now  appears  to  be  buying  back  American 
securities  held  abroad,  not  because  she  has  to,  as  was  the  case  in  1893 
and  1894,  at  the  cost  of  bankrupt  railways  and  paralyzed  industry, 
but  because  she  chooses  to  do  it  out  of  her  abundant  surplus.  The 
past  year  witnessed  a  constantly  expanding  volume  of  commerce 
at  home,  which  afforded  the  means  for  large  purchases  of  foreign 
goods.  Such  purchases  have  not  been  taking  place  ;  and  the  im- 
ports for  1898  were  less  than  those  of  any  preceding  year  since  1885. 
In  the  meantime  there  has  been  a  turn  of  the  tide  of  gold  toward 
this  country,  which  affords  the  best  evidence  that,  if  American  secu- 
rities are  being  purchased  in  foreign  markets,  it  is  no  longer  because 
the  foreigner  is  unloading  them  at  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  recover 
his  money,  but  because  the  American  purchaser  has  the  means  to  pay 
a  good  price.  These  two  and  a  half  years  have  created  an  apparent 
balance  of  another  sum  of  $200,000,000  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
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after  making  liberal  deduction  for  freights  to  foreign  vessels,  inter- 
est owed  abroad,  and  expenditures  by  tourists.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  so  far  as  these  figures  have  definite  value,  is  $400,000,000 
nearer  to  financial  independence  than  she  was  five  years  ago.  It  was 
estimated  at  that  time  that  $2,000,000,000  of  foreign  capital  was  in- 
vested in  this  country.  This  has  since  been  materially  reduced ;  and 
the  capital  which  remains  is  likely  to  remain  permanently  at  the  dis- 
position of  American  financiers. 

The  rapidity  with  which  ^ew  York  has  gained  upon  the  other 
great  money-centres  of  the  world  within  the  last  few  years  is  in- 
dicated by  the  increase  of  her  banking  business.  The  year  1898 
witnessed  larger  operations  through  the  Clearing-House  than  any  pre- 
vious year  since  the  creation  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Clearing-House ; 
and  the  loans  of  the  banks  at  the  beginning  of  December  nearly 
doubled  those  of  1886.  All  the  leading  banks  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing both  the  national  banks  and  the  State  banks  which  do  business 
through  the  Clearing-House,  had  loans  on  March  4,  1899,  amount- 
ing to  $780,607,700,  and  deposits  amounting  to  $914,810,300.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  March  16,  1889,  just  ten  years  ago,  showed 
loans  of  $420,406,000,  and  deposits  of  $442,684,900.  The  specie  re- 
serves of  the  !N^ew  York  banks  have  grow^n  in  an  even  more  remark- 
able manner,  and  at  this  writing  amount  to  $198,407,100.  The  gold 
held  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  moreover,  should  be  counted,  in 
computing  the  banking-power  of  New  York.  No  other  great  civil- 
ized Government  undertakes  to  conduct  its  own  banking  business  or 
locks  up  the  gold  of  the  country  in  its  own  reserves.  If  the  Treasury 
gold  were  added  to  that  of  the  New  York  banks,  making  a  total 
of  more  than  $400,000,000,  their  combined  gold  holdings  would  be 
more  than  twice  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  would  equal  the  gold 
holdings  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the 
great  reserve  accumulated  by  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Bank. 

Striking  confirmation  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Kidd — that  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  in  the  world's  future  battle  for  commercial  empire  are 
more  generally  and  clearly  perceived  on  the  European  Continent  than 
at  home — comes  to  me  as  I  am  finishing  this  article.  ''L'ficono- 
miste  europeen,"  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  the  French  financial 
journals,  contains  in  its  issue  of  December  23,  1898,  an  article  which 
emphasizes  in  forcible  language  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
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attaining  commercial  independence  and  is  threatening  the  European 
nations  in  all  their  markets.  "  The  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Disunited  States  of  Europe"  is  the  warning  title  with  which 
Prof.  Marcel  Dubois,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  heads  his  article. 
In  the  gradual  growth  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  United  States 
to  supply  her  own  markets  he  finds  the  controlling  reason  which 
has  led  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium  to  seek  openings  in 
Africa.  Even  the  hope  of  a  compensation  in  China  for  lost  markets 
in  America  M.  Dubois  sees  threatened  by  the  young  giant  of  the 
West,  whose  growth  he  thus  describes  : 

"In  spite  of  respectful  and  courteous  formalities  which  are  exchanged  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  actual  state  of  the  relations  between  Europe  and  America  reveals  to  us 
the  progress  of  the  economic  emancipation  of  a  world  which  begins  to  count  a  self- 
sufficing  population,  possessing,  by  means  of  its  growing  numbers  and  its  industrial 
progress,  a  less  and  less  quantity  of  natural  products  for  exportation  and  receiving 
already  a  diminished  number  of  immigrants.  Hence  the  spectacle  of  a  decreasing  ex- 
port trade  on  the  part  of  the  old  industrial  peoples  of  Europe,  who  encounter  a  sharp 
competition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  diminished  profits 
upon  the  sale  of  their  products,  are  some  of  them  unable  to  dispense  with  the  food- 
supplies  of  the  New  World.     It  is  a  true  state  of  crisis,  an  armed  peace." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  French  professor,  with  this  drama  of 
the  future  in  his  vision,  closes  by  a  warning  to  the  Old  World, — 
*' disunited,  divided,  absorbed  in  quarrels  stimulated  by  the  ardor 
of  historic  traditions  rather  than  by  consciousness  of  real  interest," 
—to  unite  ' '  against  the  monopolists  of  the  ocean  and  of  colonial 
commerce,  whether  they  be  of  one  nation  or  of  two. ' ' 

The  United  States,  therefore,  Avith  ^N'ew  York  as  its  chief  city, 
stands  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  commercial  and  financial  empire  of  the  world.  It  is  equipped, 
by  the  confession  of  its  rivals,  with  a  strength  which  fits  it  to  con- 
tend for  financial  supremacy  with  the  great  European  money-cen- 
tres, provided  it  adopts  policies  which  will  permit  the  peoj)le  to 
enter  unfettered  upon  the  race.  The  United  States  should  adopt 
a  monetary  system  which  will  give  certainty  to  exchanges,  and  a 
banking  system  whicli  will  give  them  elasticity.  The  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  by  Great  Britain  in  1818  gave  the  assurance  to 
every  buyer  and  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  that  he  would  receive 
a  fixed  weight  of  gold  in  London.  There  was  no  loss  of  exchange 
to  be  reckoned  with,  as  in  the  case  of  an  alternating  standard  ;  so  that 
the  rates  of  exchange  could  be  reduced  to  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
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f erring  money  and  capital.  Prof.  Bagehot  well  states  the  advantage 
which  London  enjoyed  over  Paris  in  this  respect,  especiall}^  after  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.     He  says,  in  ''  Lombard  Street  " : 

"Formerly,  for  many  purposes,  Paris  was  a  European  settling-house  ;  but  now  it 
has  ceased  to  be  so.  The  note  of  the  Bank  of  France  has  not  indeed  been  depre- 
ciated enough  to  disorder  ordinary  transactions  ;  but  any  depreciation,  however  small, 
— even  the  liability  to  depreciation  without  its  reality, — is  enough  to  disorder  exchange 
transactions  :  they  are  calculated  to  such  an  extremity  of  fineness  that  the  change  of 
a  decimal  may  be  fatal,  and  may  turn  a  profit  into  a  loss.  Accordingly,  London  has 
become  the  sole  great  settling-house  of  exchange  transactions  in  Europe." 

A  banking  system  capable  of  conducting  great  transactions 
through  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  almost  as  essential  to 
financial  supremacy  as  a  definite  monetary  standard.  Great  Britain 
owes  a  large  share  of  her  power  to  the  generosity  with  which  she 
has  chartered  the  great  foreign  banks  with  London  branches  and 
the  London  banks  with  foreign  branches,  whose  capital,  amounting 
to  $345,000,000,  I  have  already  mentioned.  These  banks  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  which  carry  on  the  domestic  banking  of  the  King- 
dom. The  joint-stock  banks  of  England  and  Wales  number  only 
90;  but  their  nearly  six  thousand  branches  throughout  the  King- 
dom have  secured  them  deposits  of  nearly  $3,000,000,000.  The 
rapidity  with  which  capitalization  proceeds  under  such  conditions  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  these  deposits  have  nearly  doubled  since 
1888.  Moreover,  they  do  not  include  the  deposits  in  the  Post-Office 
savings-banks,  which  increased  from  £53,974,065  at  the  close  of 
1887  to  £115,896,786  ($570,000,000)  at  the  close  of  1897.  The  per- 
mission to  establish  branches,  which  is  accorded  to  all  the  great 
British  banks,  has  done  much  to  accumulate  the  capital  of  the  com- 
munity in  their  hands,  and  to  turn  it  to  the  most  productive  uses  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  the  United  States,  branch  banking  would  do 
much  toward  producing  the  same  results.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue  their  credits  in  the  form  most 
convenient  to  their  patrons.  The  issue  of  notes  is  the  most  accept- 
able form  of  issuing  credit  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
a  more  elastic  note  system  is  of  the  first  importance,  if  American 
banks  are  to  be  enabled  to  reduce  their  charges  to  the  lowest  limit 
and  to  compete  successfully  with  their  great  European  rivals. 

Old  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  useless  superstitions,  must  be 
abandoned  in  the  contest  for  commercial  supremacy.     The  policy  of 
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Protection  must  be  adapted  by  its  friends  to  the  new  conditions,  or 
it  must  be  abandoned.  Protection  may  be  useful  in  stimulating  in- 
fant industries  :  it  becomes  a  relic  of  medisevalism  when  it  stimu- 
lates production  which  has  already  become  excessive  and  which  can 
find  an  outlet  only  in  a  field  which  Protection  cannot  enter.  The 
political  organization  of  the  country  should  also  be  given  a  degree 
of  harmony  and  symmetry  which  will  permit  the  direction  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  toward  definite  and  intelligent  policies. 
This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the  Russian  Government, 
with  its  absolute  power,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  success  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  has  steadily  maintained  the  colonial  policy  of 
Great  Britain  where  the  British  flag  has  once  been  raised,  with  only 
such  changes  under  successive  administrations  as  modern  progress 
has  seemed  to  require.  Party  politics  have  not  paralyzed  British 
power,  because  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  in  harmony,  and  because  an  imperial  policy  has  sel- 
dom been  antagonized  upon  petty  partisan  grounds. 

If  the  American  Constitution,  framed  for  conditions  more  differ- 
ent, from  an  economic  standpoint,  from  those  of  the  present  than 
the  difference  between  the  times  of  Augustus  and  those  of  Jefferson, 
requires  amendment,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  industrial  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  Union  to  meet  her  rivals  as  a  world  Power, 
the  Constitution,  like  other  human  instruments,  should  be  amended. 
This  has  been  the  secret  of  the  preservation  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. It  has  not  been  a  set  of  rigid  formulas  inscribed  upon  moul- 
dering parchment.  The  constitution  has  kept  pace  with  the  steady 
upward  march  of  the  British  people,  from  the  days  when  the  Barons 
wrung  Magna  Charta  from  King  John,  nearly  seven  centuries  ago, 
to  the  modern  development  of  free  suffrage  at  home,  of  supreme 
power  on  the  ocean,  and  of  the  ability  to  dictate  financial  policies 
to  the  world  ;  and  its  expansion  to  meet  new  necessities  has  never 
failed  to  respond  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  directors  of 
Britain's  imperial  policy.  Charles  A.  Conant. 
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Mr.  Bryan,  Senator  Hoar,  and  others  of  that  strange  amal- 
gamation which  opposes  Expansion  dread,  among  other  things,  the 
opportunities  for  political  or  administrative  profligacy  which  they 
assume  would  be  a  consequence  of  our  inclusion  of  strange  peoples. 

When  I  was  on  my  way  to  India  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  met 
on  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  a  .young  English  gentleman,  evidently  an 
Oxford  man,  and,  to  outward  view,  simply  one  of  those  aristocrats 
that  one  meets  in  correct  dress  on  Pall  Mall  and  at  the  clubs.  You 
run  across  such  men  at  smart  parties,  at  exclusive  dinners,  at  the 
races,  and  exchange  conventional  remarks  with  them.  They  appear 
rather  bored  by  this  sort  of  thing,  but  are  apt  to  wake  up  a  little 
if  you  speak  of  a  hunting-trip  to  the  Kockies,  or  of  tiger-shooting 
in  India.  My  acquaintance  was,  of  course,  somewhat  reserved  at 
first,  with  no  flow  of  talk, — monosyllabic  in  fact,  though  by  no  means 
gruff  and  surly,  but  manifestly  well-disposed,  if  he  could  but  think 
of  something  to  say.  He  was  a  strikingly  fine-looking  fellow,  over 
six  feet,  well  set  up,  with  a  dark,  aquiline  face  and  a  serious  expres- 
sion. His  '  ^  good  form ' '  was  unexceptionable  ;  and  he  bore  the 
name  of  one  of  the  oldest  English  families. 

He  was  not  a  soldier  ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he  had 
ever  been  in  India  before.  "We  sat  in  extension-chairs  and  smoked 
together,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  deck,  both  of  us  being  hap- 
pily free  from  seasickness  and  actively  disposed.  After  a  week  or 
so,  we  got  on  the  topic  of  theosophy,  in  which  I  found  him  to  be  a 
past  master  ;  and  he  cordially  placed  at  my  disposal  q  uite  a  library 
of  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  cult,  which  he  had  stowed  away 
among  his  'Hraps."  But  I  was  more  concerned  to  talk  with  him 
than  to  read  his  literature  ;  and  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  so 
well  informed  in  this  direction.  He  replied  that  he  had  found  some 
time  on  his  hands  in  India,  and  had  taken  up  the  study  at  first  as  a 
diversion,  but  afterward  with  more  serious  purpose. 

''  You've  been  in  India,  then  ?  " 

'^  Yes,"  he  admitted  :  he  had  spent  ten  or  a  dozen  years  there. 
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'' Hunting?" 

"'No  :  fact  is,  I  was  acting  as — er — a  commissioner  in  Burma." 

I  kept  at  him,  and  finally  dragged  out  of  him  the  information 
that  he  was,  in  truth,  practically  the  ruler  of  some  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  in  that  distant  region  ;  governing  with  absolute  sway  a 
province  about  as  large  as  France,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over 
everybody  in  it ;  directing  its  policy  ;  dispensing  justice  from  its  Su- 
preme Bench  ;  enforcing  its  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  commun- 
ing democratically  with  its  populace  ;  going  long  journeys  among 
the  latter,  into  the  most  remote  districts,  with  no  guard  but  that 
*' power  of  the  eye  that  bows  the  will,"  and  regarded  by  them  as 
their  father,  if  not  their  god. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  ;  but  he  spoke  of  it  all  as  he  might 
have  done  of  a  game  of  cricket  in  which  he  had  had  the  luck  to  make 
a  fair  score.  His  modesty  was  unaffected  :  any  fellow  could  do  what 
he  had  done,  and  more,  given  the  opportunity.  It  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, quite  in  the  line  of  the  day's  work  of  an  ordinary  Englishman. 

Well  (thought  I),  perhaps  it  is  ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  such 
class  of  young  Americans  as  this.  I  wished  there  were  ;  but  then, 
we  had  no  opportunities — no  colonies  ;  no  semi-civilized  races  whom 
we  might  instruct  in  freedom  and  justice  ;  no  opening  for  the  careers 
of  such  civilians  and  soldiers  as  Clive,  Hastings,  the  Lawrences,  Have- 
lock,  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  rest  of  those  magnificent  fellows  who 
made  British  India.  They  made  it  ;  but  did  not  it  also  make  them  ? 
Cecil  Rhodes  made  Rhodesia  ;  but  did  not  Africa  make  Cecil  Rhodes  ? 
What  would  all  these  men  have  been,  had  there  been  no  British  for- 
eign possessions  ?  Would  they  not  have  remained  for  all  their  useless 
lives  dawdlers  in  Pall  Mall,  ornaments  of  smart  parties  and  dinners, 
well-dressed,  desperately  bored  society  loungers,  sipping  wine,  smok- 
ing cigars,  talking  scandal,  laying  wagers  ?  Certainly  they  would. 
But  they  got  their  openings,  their  opportunities ;  and  these  developed 
in  them  splendid  qualities,  which  otherwise  had  remained  unexercised 
and  unsuspected.  These  idle,  well-born  clubmen  became  the  finest 
administrators,  the  most  enlightened  and  self -devoted  statesmen,  the 
world  ever  saw :  the  enormous  responsibilities  they  shouldered  raised 
them  from  the  stature  of  clubmen  to  that  of  giants.  Glorious,  lofty, 
and  honorable  were  their  lives  ;  and  in  death  they  are  not  forgotten. 
They  benefited  their  fellow-creatures  ;  and  they  bestowed  renown  on 
their  country.  Nothing  base  or  selfish  belonged  to  them.  But  there 
were  none  of  that  stamp  in  our  poor,  boasting  America — not  since 
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the  days  of  the  devolution  and  the  Constitution.  With  us  it  was 
each  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  everybody  else. 

No  (thought  I,  upon  reflection) :  I  am  wrong.  There  are  such 
men,  such  potential  men,  among  us  ;  but  they  lack  opportunity.  Our 
political  life  is  so  foul-mouthed  and  grimy  that  few  who  are  not  al- 
ready foul-mouthed  and  grimy  care  to  enter  it.  And  as  for  colo- 
nies, or  foreign  possessions  of  any  description,  we  have  none  :  some 
even  pretend  that  our  Constitution  discountenances  them.  And  if 
we  did  have  them,  is  it  not  likely  that  a  pack  of  Avard-heelers  and 
other  political  hucksters  and  hangers-on  would  be  sent  out  to  ad- 
minister them,  instead  of  the  good  blood,  honest  hearts,  and  clear 
brains  of  the  country*;  not  gentlemen,  not  men  of  liberal  education 
and  generous  impulses,  but  illiterate  and  vulgar  demagogues  and 
taproom-loungers  ;  not  men  of  noble  traditions  and  high  aims,  but 
men  of  low  aims,  knowing  no  better  ambition  than  to  fill  their  pock- 
ets ?  I  feared  so.  And,  so  fearing,  I  thought  that  perhaps  after  all 
it  was  as  Avell  for  our  national  reputation  that  we  had  no  colonies. 

But,  while  I  sat  talking  with  my  young  English  commissioner, 
destiny  had  in  view  for  us  things  which  I  did  not  foresee.  We  went 
to  war  with  an  evil  and  retrograde  European  nation  ;  and  the  for- 
tune of  war  brought  us  new  lands  in  the  "West  and  in  the  East, 
inhabited  by  races  which  had  never  known  freedom  or  justice,  prog- 
ress or  enlightenment.  We  are  responsible  for  them  ;  and,  what- 
ever politicians  may  say,  we  must  account  for  them  before  God  and 
man  at  our  national  peril.  How  are  we  going  to  discharge  our 
responsibilities  ? 

This  war  of  ours,  short  and,  in  some  respects,  humiliating  though 
it  was,  saw  the  sudden  making  of  some  splendid  names.  It  proved 
once  again  that  there  were  among  us  noble,  generous,  and  high- 
minded  men,  young  and  old,  not  only  ready  to  give  all  they  had  and 
Avere  for  their  country,  but  Avho,  under  the  stimulus  put  upon  them, 
expanded  to  a  greatness  Avhich  had  not  been  apprehended  in  them, 
and  towered  to  a  stature  that  surprised  us,  Avho  thought  we  kncAV 
them.  But  we  had  not  known  them.  We  never  knoAV  what  is  best 
in  us  till  the  need  comes  that  draAvs  it  forth. 

Since  then,  some  of  us  have  begun  to  have  new  thoughts  and 
hopes.  Have  Ave  not  in  this  country  as  good  material  for  the  mak- 
ing of  pure  administrators  and  able  statesmen  as  England  has  ?  Are 
there  not  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Avell-educated,  well-bred,  mag- 
nanimous men  Avho  are  wasting  their  days  on  Fifth  Avenue,  at  re- 
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ceptions,  at  races,  at  the  opera,  with  temptations  toward  things  yet 
more  useless  and  morally  debilitating,  who,  if  the  chance  were  of- 
fered them,  might  become  the  peers  of  the  Khodeses  and  Lawrences 
of  our  kin  across  the  sea  ?  Unquestionably  there  are.  And,  with 
their  aid,  would  not  America  win  a  fairer  fame  than  she  ever  could 
by  multiplying  selfish  fortunes  and  by  fostering  dishonest  schemes 
within  her  continental  border  ?     Surely  she  would. 

Let  the  American  people  neither  fear  our  politicians,  nor  imagine 
that  they  can  do  with  us  as  they  will.  What  the  people  clearly  and 
firmly  desire  will  be  done.  If  we  demand  that  not  the  worst,  but 
the  best,  element  of  our  population  shall  go  forth  to  administer  our 
new  dependencies,  our  demand  will  be  obeyed.  Admiral  Dewey 
would  make  a  good  governor  of  the  Philippines  ;  but  there  are  men 
as  good  as  Dewey,  when  they  are  needed.  Col.  Koosevelt  would 
make  an  able  administrator  of  Porto  Rico  ;  but  Koosevelt  is  not  the 
only  man  of  his  calibre.  All  over  this  land  there  are  men  able  to 
do  what  my  young  Englishman  did.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  they 
will  now  come  forward,  and  assume  their  proper  place  and  function 
in  the  new  national  economy.  They  will  be  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing into  our  national  life  a  fresh  and  most  wholesome  element, — 
an  element  of  unselfishness,  of  conscientiousness,  of  dignified  and 
earnest  manhood,  which  has  been  but  sparingly  represented  of  late. 
True  Americans  must  believe  that  America  is  the  hope  of  the  hu- 
man race  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  demonstrate  this  belief,  not  merely 
by  receiving  the  fugitives  of  the  Old  World  under  our  flag  here  at 
home,  but  by  unfurling  the  flag,  as  God  may  give  us  opportunity, 
over  those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  oppression  abroad,  and  by 
giving  them  to  learn  what  to  them  are  the  yet  unimagined  lessons 
of  liberty  and  light.  Julian  Hawthorne. 


PHYSICAL-GEOWTH  PEEIODS   A]^D   APPROPEIATE 
PHYSICAL  EXEKCISES. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  educational  problem  we  must  consider 
these  three  factors  :  First,  the  object  and  aim  of  instruction  ;  sec- 
ond, the  best  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  attainment  of  this  end 
or  aim  ;  and,  third,  the  nature  of  the  raw  material — the  child — with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  whose  growth,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  we  must  fashion  and  guide. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  factors,  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  aim 
of  instruction  in  American  public  schools  is  and  must  ever  be  the 
best  type  of  citizenship  possible — the  best  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  We  are  also  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  methods, — meth- 
ods that  have  resulted  from  many  years  of  discussion  and  actual 
trial  and  employment  in  our  schools.  It  is  to  the  underestimated 
value  of  the  third  of  these  factors  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  in 
this  paper,  and  to  that  only  in  relation  to  one  phase  of  the  child's 
development — his  physical  growth.  Do  parents  and  teachers  pause 
frequently  enough  to  inquire,  What  is  the  child  upon  whom  our  ed- 
ucational methods,  in  school  and  at  home,  must  be  brought  to  bear, 
in  order  to  attain  the  end  sought  as  the  goal  of  the  educative  process  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  manufacturer  who  knew  perfectly  the 
nature  of  the  product  of  his  great  mill,  who  knew  also  every  pulley, 
valve,  and  piece  of  shafting  of  its  intricate  machinery,  but  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  raw  material  that  entered  into  the  manu- 
factured product  ? 

What  is  the  child,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  as  he 
knocks  at  our  schoolroom  door  at  the  age  of  six  years?  What 
changes  take  place  in  him  at  eight  years  of  age,  at  ten,  at  four- 
teen ?  What  mental  changes  attend  the  changes  in  bodily  functions  ? 
What  moral  evolution  follows  in  the  wake  of  these  marked  physical 
changes  and  mental  disturbances  ? 

Modern  child-study  seeks  to  answer  these  and  many  other  ques- 
tions. It  is  an  application  of  modern  physiological  psychology, 
through  which  the  child's  mind  is  made  an  open  page,  in  order  that 
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all  concerned  in  his  growth  smd  development  may  read  and  thor- 
oughly know  his  nature,  and,  knowing  this,  may  work  most  intelli- 
gently in  the  utilization  of  educational  facts  and  forces.  What  are 
some  of  the  facts  thus  ascertained,  as  the  result  of  recent  investiga- 
tions, that  should  guide  us  in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  more 
particularly  in  his  physical  education  ? 

In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  physical  growth  of  the 
child,  growth  focuses  for  a  time  upon  one  set  of  organs  or  functions, 
then  upon  another,  until  the  whole  body  is  developed  ;  but  all  parts 
of  the  body  do  not  grow  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  body 
grows  first  in  length,  and  then  in  girth,  in  breadth  and  depth  of 
chest,  in  breadth  and  height  of  forehead,  in  breadth  and  length  of 
face.  Furthermore,  all  children  unfold  their  physical  powers  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order,  the  difference  between  children  of  any  age  con- 
sisting in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  grow  at  the  same  rate. 

To  make  a  special  application  of  this  well-known  fact  of  perio- 
dicity in  physical  growth,  let  us  observe  the  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm.  The  muscles  of  the  upper  arm — those  con- 
cerned in  the  functioning  of  the  shoulder- joint — are  ripe  and  ready 
for  training  at  least  a  year  and  one-half  before  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder  mature  for  training  six 
months  before  the  muscles  of  the  elbow  ;  and  these,  in  turn,  five  to 
eight  months  before  the  muscles  of  the  wrist,  which  are  ripe  and 
ready  for  training  from  three  to  six  months  before  the  muscles  of 
the  fingers.  When  we  insist  that  a  child  shall  begin  to  write  by 
means  of  the  finger-muscles  only,  with  a  small  pencil,  in  narrow 
spaces  on  ruled  paper  or  a  slate,  we  run  directly  counter  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  growth  and  development  that  nature  has  so  plainly  written 
in  his  constitution.  Must  not  education,  to  be  education  at  all,  be 
in  accord  with  these  principles,  rather  than  in  opposition  to  them  ? 
The  child  of  six  years,  during  the  first  days  of  his  school  life,  chooses 
to  make  large,  whole-arm  movements,  rather  than  the  minute  move- 
ments of  the  finger-muscles.  At  first,  he  requires  ' '  almost  an  acre  ' ' 
of  blackboard  space  in  which  to  write  a  few  sentences.  We  must 
train  the  large  shoulder-muscles  before  attempting  to  burden  the 
tender,  undeveloped  finger-muscles,  which  are  really  injured  by  such 
too  early  strain  and  involved  activity. 

Thus  we  find  in  our  best  regulated  kindergartens  of  to-day  none 
of  the  finer  work  for  the  younger  children.  The  young  child  is 
no  longer  required  to  take  up  the  bead-stringing  and  pin-pricking 
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exercises — at  least  not  until  his  eyes  and  his  finger-muscles  are  ripe 
and  ready  for  such  training.  In  some  of  the  most  modern  kinder- 
gartens the  occupations  and  gifts  are  concerned  with  larger  ob- 
jects instead  of  those  formerly  used,  which  were  of  the  smaller,  more 
orthodox  size, — larger  blocks,  larger  pencils,  larger  needles,  larger 
beads,  and  coarse  string  instead  of  fine  thread. 

In  addition  to  the  growth  periods  (these  nascent  periods  of  cer- 
tain functions  and  groups  of  muscles),  attention  must  be  called  to 
two  of  the  critical  periods  of  school  life — periods  of  peculiar  ' '  storm 
and  stress. " 

In  my  examination  of  several  thousand  public-school  children, 
more  particularly  in  the  schools  of  Illinois,  I  have  found  a  large 
number  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  one-half  and  eight  and 
one-half  years  with  dilated  hearts  and  the  consequent  symptoms 
of  cardiac  incompetence,  such  as  shortness  of  breath  and  extreme 
liability  to  fatigue.  These  examinations,  made  upon  32,500  school- 
children at  various  ages,  disclose  the  interesting  fact  that  the  child 
of  seven  fatigues  less  readily  than  the  child  of  six,  as  would  natu- 
rally be  expected,  but  that  the  child  of  eight  fatigues  more  readily 
than  the  child  of  either  six  or  seven.  This  is  not  a  mere  chance 
exposition  :  it  is  based,  as  stated,  upon  the  writer's  observations  of 
more  than  32,000  school-children  ;  and  like  results  have  been  found 
in  similar  observations  by  others,  notably  Dr.  Gilbert  in  his  study 
of  the  school-children  of  ISTew  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Specialists  in  the  diseases  of  children  find  evidence  of  fatigue 
extremely  common  among  children  of  this  age  ;  and  in  not  a  few  is 
evidence  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  found.  Says  Dr.  Christopher, 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Chicago,  and  an  eminent  authority  on  the  diseases  of  children 
(who,  by  the  way,  has  been  fittingly  elected  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education) : 

"We  must  recognize  that  the  period  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  other  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  child,  is  one  in  which  fatigue  occurs 
very  readily,  and  one  in  which  damage  to  the  heart  is  likely  to  be  produced." 

It  is  at  this  period,  about  the  age  of  eight  and  one-half  years, 
that  so  many  children,  unusually  bright  in  their  previous  school- 
work  at  six  or  seven  years,  ' '  flatten  out, "  as  it  were.  This  is  due  to 
inefficient  heart-action,  with  its  resultant  frequent  periods  of  fatigue. 
Such  children  cannot  be  interested  to  any  great  extent  in  school- 
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work, — to  the  vexation  of  their  teachers  and  the  discouragement  of 
their  parents.  As  a  rule,  they  regain  their  lost  prestige,  if  properly 
"  coached  "  through  this  critical  period. 

Another  period  that  should  occasion  grave  concern  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  teachers  is  the  period  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fourteen,  which  is  one  of  most  rapid  physical  growth  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  more  or  less  physical  revolution,  of  minor  mental 
vagaries,  and  of  morbid  mental  emotion.  The  Germans  appropri- 
ately call  this  "  the  period  of  storm  and  stress."  As  a  rule,  this  is 
the  time  when  discouragement  over  school- work  is  readily  mani- 
fested in  the  pupil, — a  period  when  the  awkward,  rapidly  growing 
boy  wishes  to  drop  out  of  school  ;  preferring  to  undertake  even  the 
most  menial  labor,  if  he  may  only  be  permitted  to  pass  from  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  fact,  that  both  parents  and  teach- 
ers frequently  fail  to  understand  the  boy  during  this,  the  most  criti- 
cal, period  of  his  career,  is  the  reason  for  so  many  boys  dropping  out 
of  school,  and  the  cause  of  our  upper  classes  in  the  high  schools  being 
so  depleted  in  numbers  in  so  far  as  boys  are  concerned. 

The  writer  has  indicated  the  various  periods  of  physical  growth 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  physical  exercises  most 
appropriate  at  different  ages.  It  is  certainly  a  demonstrated  truth, 
to  all  students  of  physical  training,  that  a  certain  exercise  which  is  of 
benefit  at  one  period  of  growth  is  absolutely  of  no  value  at  another 
period  of  development  ;  while  at  still  another  period  the  same  exer- 
cise is  positively  harmful  to  the  child.  Let  us  now  make  a  summary 
of  physical  exercises  most  beneficial  at  various  ages. 

The  first  period  for  which  exercise  should  be  provided  is  the  pe- 
riod between  six  and  nine  years  of  age.  The  positive  need  of  ex- 
ercise during  this  period  is  for  the  purpose  of  incitement  to  growth 
by  animating  the  organic  activities,  the  breathing,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  There  is  great  need  of  special  incitement  to 
the  formation  of  blood,  because  the  processes  just  mentioned  are  so 
largely  interfered  with  and  impeded  by  the  compulsory  sitting  pos- 
ture in  the  schoolroom.  There  is  special  need  for  exercises  in  the 
open  air,  — recreation  exercises,  those  that  conduce  to  animation  and 
increase  of  joy; — for  a  cheerful  mental  state  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential conditions  of  rapid  growth.    Joy  is  a  physiological  necessity. 

The  exercises  that  must  be  forbidden  during  this  period  are  those 
in  which  occur  any  severe  strain  of  even  a  small  number  of  mus- 
cles.    Such  strain  and  fatigue  must  be  avoided  in  order  to  prevent 
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consumption  of  material  needed  for  growth  and  development.  Be- 
cause of  the  heart-changes  alluded  to  above,  such  exercises  as  rope- 
jumping  should  be  positively  prohibited  during  this  period.  The 
juvenile  nervous  system  must  not  be  burdened  by  any  system  of 
training  in  tactics  and  calisthenics  ;  for  these  latter  are  of  no  value 
here,  though  of  much  service  a  year  or  two  later.  The  exercises 
recommended  are  the  simple  games  of  motion. 

The  second  period  for  which  appropriate  physical  exercises  must 
be  provided  is  that  between  the  years  of  nine  and  fourteen.  Three 
kinds  of  exercise  during  this  period  are  needed.  First,  exercises 
tending  to  continued  incitement  to  growth  and  formation  of  blood, 
as  above.  Second,  exercises  that  tend  to  the  acquisition  of  a  well- 
poised  carriage  and  graceful  walk.  (The  muscles  during  this  period 
are  ripe  and  ready  for  training  in  this  particular.  If  such  training 
be  deferred,  the  graceful  carriage  of  body  can  never  be  acquired  to 
the  same  degree.)  Third,  those  involving  practice  of  skill.  All  exer- 
cises of  endurance  involve  great  risk  during  this  period,  on  account 
of  impending  molecular  changes.  They  must  never  be  continued  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion,  but  must  be  stopped  when  fatigue  manifests 
itself.  The  high-school  boy  with  athletic  aspirations  makes  a  serious 
mistake  when  he  apes  certain  of  the  ''events"  of  college  athletics 
that  require  great  endurance.  The  mile  run,  tug-of-war,  and  similar 
events  should  always  be  eliminated  from  high-school  "  Field-Day  " 
exercises.  If  football  games  be  permitted,  the  length  of  each  half 
should  not  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

The  exercises  especially  recommended  during  this  period  may 
thus  be  summarized  :  During  the  first  third  of  the  period — ordina- 
rily from  nine  to  eleven  years  of  age — tactics  and  calisthenics  will 
prove  of  great  value.  Then  should  follow  exercises  in  quickness. 
This,  of  all  periods,  is  the  period  for  training  with  respect  to  muscu- 
lar quickness.  Subsequently,  there  must  be  exercises  of  skill  on 
gymnasium  apparatus.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  there  should  be,  by  all  means,  intricate  ball 
games  and  games  of  alertness.  The  boy  who  does  not  take  up  such 
games  as  baseball  by  the  time  he  approaches  the  close  of  his  thir- 
teenth year  is  certainly  missing  a  golden  opportunity  in  his  physical 
training. 

The  period  of  physical  development  jpar  excellence  is  that  from 
fQurteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  In  his  own  investigations  on 
Illinois  school-children,  the  writer  has  found  that  the  average  boy 
39 
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increases  in  weight  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  17.2 
pounds,  and  16.5  pounds  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
In  the  two  years  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  he  increases  in 
weight  by  as  many  pounds  as  in  the  entire  five  or  six  years  preced- 
ing the  age  of  fourteen.  All  of  this  new  tissue  must  become  or- 
ganized ;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  in  a  great  measure  only  by 
appropriate  physical  exercises. 

The  crying  need  of  exercise  during  this  period  is  for  the  purpose, 
above  all,  of  inciting  strong  activity  of  heart  and  lungs  ;  and,  to  be 
of  any  real  benefit,  the  exercises  must  conduce  to  the  development 
of  skill,  daring,  and  courage.  Prolonged  exertion  must  be  forbid- 
den, on  account  of  possible  deleterious  effects  upon  the  functions  of 
breathing  and  circulation.  Exhaustive  exercises  of  endurance  should 
also  be  avoided.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there  must  be 
continued  employment  in  exercises  of  skill  on  apparatus  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  continued  participation  in  the  intricate  ball  games  and 
games  of  alertness.  There  should  be  some  of  the  more  easy  and 
moderate  exercises  of  endurance  ;  and  exercises  of  strength  should 
also  be  taken  up  at  this  time.  This  stage  is  extremely  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  development,  especially  of  heart 
and  lungs  ;  for  it  is  during  this  period  that  they  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  the  beneficent  effects  of  appropriate  physical  exercises. 

It  is  during  the  next  period — that  between  the  years  of  twenty 
and  thirty — that  the  highest  achievements  in  skill  and  quickness 
can  be  acquired.  Severe  exercises  of  endurance — the  tug-of-war, 
the  college  boat-race,  and  the  like — are  also  appropriate  to  this  pe- 
riod. Easy  calisthenics  and  graceful  tactics  are  now,  however,  of 
no  practical  value.  In  fact,  all  the  best  authorities  postpone  easy 
calisthenics  after  the  age  of  eleven  years  to  the  years  between  forty- 
five  and  sixty.  During  the  period  under  discussion — that  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty — the  gymnasium  exercises  should  con- 
sist of  general  exercises  of  strength  and  heavy  exercises  of  endurance. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  exercises  during  the  years 
intervening  between  thirty  and  forty  are  for  the  purpose  of  still 
higher  achievements  in  strength  and  endurance  and  for  the  purpose 
of  oxidizing  surplus  fat.  Skill  can  no  longer  be  increased.  The 
highest  achievements  in  quickness  are,  as  a  rule,  no  longer  possible. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  this  paper,  the  writer  has  had 
in  mind  the  larger  and  more  profound  problem — the  provision  in 
the  child  of  to-day  of  a  large  stock  in  trade  of  physical  vigor. 
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This  will,  at  the  same  time,  bring  to  him  greater  power  to  resist 
disease,  not  only  physical  disease,  but  also  various  forms  of  psycho- 
pathic taint  that  may  result  from  the  stress  of  social  conditions  in 
which  he  may  be  compelled  to  pass  his  later  life, — real  mental  abnor- 
malities that  would  certainly  befall  him  if  his  powers  of  resistance 
should  be  weakened,  owing  to  a  poorly  developed  body.  Physical 
exercise  properly  adjusted  to  the  periods  of  growth  is  a  provision 
against  the  inordinate  demands  of  the  future.  It  indirectly  invigo- 
rates the  mind  as  certainly  as  it  directly  invigorates  the  body. 

As  parents  and  citizens,  we  are  frequently  cautious  not  to  load 
too  heavy  pecuniary  burdens  upon  our  children,  the  future  citizens 
of  the  State.  But  do  we  consider  whether  or  not  we  should  tax  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  posterity  ?  We  do  thus  tax  it,  not 
intentionally,  but  ignorantly  and  thoughtlessly.  The  use  to  which 
the  individual  puts  his  physical  and  mental  powers  may  be  merely 
his  own  affair.  But  I  believe  this  is  only  apparently  so.  In  truth, 
it  is  the  concern  not  only  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  but  equally 
of  coming  generations.  William  O.  Krohn. 
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IIS-Q,— SOME  SUGGESTIOJSTS  TO  THE  NATIOISTAL 

EDUCATIOJSTAL  ASSOCIATIOK 

It  is  universally  deplored  in  educational  circles  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  elementary  education,  the  teacher 
has  no  professional  standing  ;  and  the  members  of  the  pedagogical 
fraternity  feel,  in  consequence,  that  they  are  not  meeting  with  their 
just  deserts.  In  view  of  this,  would  it  not  be  in  place  for  educa- 
tors to  make  an  effort  to  discover  why  recognition  is  withheld,  in  the 
hope  that  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  w411  ultimately  lead  to  the  proper 
remedy  ? 

Pedagogy  has  been  most  frequently  compared  with  medicine,  to 
which  it  does,  perhaps,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  bear  a  closer  analogy 
than  to  any  of  the  other  leading  professions.  Yet,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  preparation  it  represents,  the  diploma  received  from  the 
medical  college  marks  a  class  of  distinction,  while  that  received  from 
the  normal  school  stands  for  practically  nothing  beyond  a  guarantee 
that  a  certain  course  in  pedagogics  has  been  completed.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  enter  into  a  detailed  ex- 
planation. 

This  discrimination  against  pedagogy  may  be  attributed  to  one  of 
two  causes  ;  viz. ,  (1)  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  layman  as  to  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  field,  or  (2)  lack  of  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  why  pedagogy  should  be  recognized  on  a  par  with  the 
accepted  sciences.  If  due  to  the  former  cause,  it  will  be  in  place 
for  educators  to  endeavor  to  dispel  public  ignorance  in  the  matter, 
by  making  out  their  case  and  laying  it  before  the  people.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  found  that  the  claim  to  recognition  is  not 
yet  warranted  by  the  status  of  pedagogy,  then  teachers  should  be- 
come introspective,  try  to  discover  where  their  weakness  lies,  and  see 
what  may  be  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  calling  to  the  level  of 
the  recognized  sciences. 

To  make  out  a  case  substantiating  the  claim  that  pedagogy  should 
be  classed  among  the  leading  sciences  is  no  small  undertaking.     It 
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necessitates  the  drawing  up  of  a  brief  including  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  elementary  education  in  all  its  departments  ;  showing  how 
crude  notions  have  grown  into  clearly  defined  educational  theories  ; 
how  these  theories  have  been  applied  in  practice  ;  which  of  them  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  which  have  not ;  and  what  general  prin- 
ciples have  been  thus  evolved,  which,  through  universal  acceptance 
by  educators,  now  lend  a  scientific  basis  to  practical  pedagogy.  Such 
would  constitute  the  essence  of  the  pedagogue's  case,  which  must 
stand  or  fall  as  the  principles  enumerated  are  or  are  not  universally 
accepted  as  sound. 

As  there  is  no  body  of  workers  whose  resources  are  so  ample,  both 
financially  and  in  regard  to  practical  helpers,  as  those  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  organization  would 
be  better  fitted  to  take  this  task  in  hand.  At  the  present  moment 
the  suggestion  is  particularly  timely.  The  forthcoming  meeting  at 
Los  Angeles  will  be  the  last  but  one  of  the  century ;  and  what  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare, 
for  discussion  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  century,  a  report  show- 
ing the  century's  progress  in  pedagogy, — what  is  known  of  teaching 
to-day  that  was  not  known  a  century  ago. 

My  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that  such  a  report  would  not  con- 
vince the  public  of  the  justice  of  the  teacher's  claim.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  it  would  show  that  practical  pedagogy  is  still  lacking 
in  that  element  of  precision  which  is  characteristic  of  the  recog- 
nized sciences  ;  that  educators  do  not  agree  on  the  most  elementary 
questions  ;  and,  consequently,  that  pedagogy  has  not  yet  reached  that 
point  which  entitles  it  to  a  standing  in  the  same  category  with  medi- 
cine. It  may  be  said  that  recognition  should  not  be  withheld  from 
pedagogy  simply  because  educators  fail  to  agree  ;  that  disagreement 
among  doctors  is  proverbial.  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  this 
difference  between  pedagogy  and  medicine  :  All  pedagogical  state- 
ments, at  least  as  far  as  practical  school- work  is  concerned,  are  based 
on  theory,  as  a  result  of  which  educators  are  divided  into  factions  on 
every  point  ;  while  the  practice  of  medicine  is  based  partly  on  theory 
and  partly  on  definite  knowledge,  so  that,  although  there  are  many 
points  on  which  physicians  fail  to  agree,  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  a 
great  many  on  which  they  do  agree,  and  which  constitute  a  wide  plat- 
form on  which  all  members  of  the  profession  stand. 

That,  in  spite  of  equally  extended  experience,  this  difference  should 
exist  between  the  two  sciences,  may  be  explained  by  a  difference  in 
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their  methods  of  observation .  In  pedagogy,  these  methods  have  been 
so  crude  that  educators  have  not  been  able  to  study,  even  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy,  the  results  of  their  millions  of  experiments  in 
teaching,  and  have,  therefore,  failed  to  receive  due  profit  from  their 
varied  experiences  ;  while  in  medicine,  factors  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time  by  means  of  which  strong  rays  of  light  have  been 
thrown  on  matters  which  before  were  totally  obscure.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  methods  of  observation,  everything  in  pedagogy  is 
still  decided  subjectively,  i.e,,  by  mere  impression  ;  and  the  teacher's 
impressions  are  guided  almost  wholly  by  his  prejudices  in  favor  of 
one  theory  as  against  another.  In  medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
impressions  still  play  an  important  part,  objective  means  also  come 
largely  into  operation  ;  and  the  latter  form  such  an  important  factor 
in  practice,  that,  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  the  physi- 
cian is  not  justified  in  trusting  to  his  impressions  until  every  objective 
means  of  study  has  been  properly  utilized.  And  the  range  of  objec- 
tive work  is  extending  almost  day  by  day. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  by  reason  of  analogy,  I  shall  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  objective  aids  which  have  placed  medicine  where  it 
stands  to-day  ;  Adz. ,  (1)  the  thermometer,  which  not  only  enables  the 
physician  to  tell  the  slightest  variations  in  the  patient's  temperature, 
but  also  gives  him  the  power  to  study  with  precision  the  influence 
of  his  remedial  measures  in  a  large  number  of  diseases  ;  (2)  physi- 
cal diagnosis,  which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  detect  and  to  fol- 
low with  certainty  the  progress  of  many  diseases  of  internal  organs  ; 
(3)  the  microscope,  which  has  not  only  performed  marvels  for  diag- 
nosis, but  which,  by  paving  the  way  for  the  study  of  bacteriology, 
has  done  a  great  service  in  many  lines  pertaining  to  the  prevention 
of  disease  ;  and  (4)  the  X-ray,  which  enables  the  observer's  vision  to 
penetrate  the  semi-solid  tissues  of  the  body.  The  value  of  all  these 
aids  and  of  a  great  many  more  is  universally  recognized  by  phy- 
sicians ;  and  through  their  instrumentality  many  a  long-drawn-out 
controversy  has  been  brought  to  a  close. 

Before  pedagogy  can  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  medi- 
cine, means  of  observation  will  have  to  be  devised  which  will  do  for 
pedagogy  what  the  thermometer  and  the  microscope  have  done  for 
medicine.  Light  must  be  thrown  on  points  that  cannot  be  detected  by 
ordinary  observation,  and  certainty  given  to  statements  which  are 
now  unsupported  by  actual  proof. 

The  claim  may  be  made  that  in  recent  years  two  means  of  in- 
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creasing  the  teacher's  powers  of  observation  have  actually  come  into 
use ;  viz. ,  experimental  psychology  and  child-study.  But  who  would 
place  these  in  the  same  category  with  the  thermometer  and  the  mi- 
croscope ?  The  best  we  can  expect  from  either  is  the  development 
of  more  theories  ;  but  the  trouble  with  pedagogy  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  theories  is  already  too  large.  While  both  of  these  peda- 
gogical aids  answer  an  admirable  purpose,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
either  to  give  us  the  much-needed  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical question  to  which  I  shall  now  call  attention,  and  which  must  be 
settled  before  the  way  will  be  paved  for  wholesome,  uninterrupted 
progress  in  our  schools, — progress  with  the  force  of  public  opinion 
behind  it. 

The  pedagogical  question  to  which  I  refer  is  that  upon  which  dis- 
cussion has  been  centred  for  many  years,  not  only  in  professional  cir- 
cles, but  among  the  general  public  as  well,  and  which  relates  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  elementary-school  course.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  are  agreed  that  a  broad  education  is  preferable  to  a 
narrow  one,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  every  worthy  citi- 
zen would  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  former,  if  at  any  time  the 
question  should  be  brought  to  an  issue.  Consequently,  the  contro- 
versy does  not  relate  to  the  desirability  of  broadening  the  course 
for  all  children,  but  to  whether  a  material  enrichment  of  the  course 
is  feasible,  or  whether,  for  want  of  time,  the  work  of  the  element- 
ary school  must  necessarily  be  confined,  now  and  forever,  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  formal  studies.  Therefore,  although  a  great  many 
philosophical  questions  call  for  consideration  in  the  education  of  the 
child,  the  practical  problem  of  prime  importance  to-day,  the  only 
one  in  which  the  citizen  is  really  interested,  is  still  the  problem  of 
the  3  R's,  which,  fundamentally^,  is  purely  a  question  of  time.  If  the 
issue  could  be  decided  by  arguments  based  upon  theory  and  ordinary 
observation,  educators  would  long  ago  have  come  to  an  understand- 
ing :  that  they  do  not  yet  agree  is  clearly  a  proof  that  arguments  of 
this  nature  have  failed,  and  that  something  more  definite  will  have 
to  be  brought  into  play  before  the  question  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered. 

To  prove  how  little  theoretical  discussion  and  ordinary  observa- 
tion have  been  able  to  do  toward  bringing  the  controversy  to  a  close, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  show  merely  how  great  are  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  still  current  among  educators  concerning  this 
elementary  pedagogical  problem.    The  time  which  the  Ultra-Conser- 
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vatives  claim  must  be  set  aside  for  the  formal  studies  in  order  to 
secure  satisfactory  results,  may,  perhaps,  be  represented  as  follows  ; 
viz.,  reading  and  language  90  minutes  daily  ;  spelling  40  ;  penman- 
ship 20  ;  arithmetic  60  ;  or  a  total  of  210  out  of,  say,  270  minutes  of 
the  school  day,  allowing  only  60  for  all  other  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  claim  of  the  Ultra-Radicals  is  that  some  such  appro- 
priation as  follows  will  suffice  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  ;  viz. , 
reading  and  language  60  minutes  daily  ;  spelling  10  ;  penmanship  10  ; 
arithmetic  30  ;  total,  110  minutes,  allowing  160  minutes  daily — or 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  their  professional  opponents — for  other 
subjects.  These  figures  are  not  absolute  ;  but  they  demonstrate  the 
principle,  and  will  pass,  for  the  sake  of  argument.  As  they  stand, 
they  indicate  that  the  Ultra-Kadicals  accuse  the  Ultra- Conservatives 
of  wasting  40  per  cent  of  the  child's  time  ;  the  percentages  given  to 
the  3  R's,  for  practically  the  same  purpose,  being  about  80  and  40 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  all  the  time  spent  in  school. 

If  the  Conservatives  are  right  in  their  contention,  then  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school  must  ever  remain  confined  almost  entirely 
to  instruction  in  the  formal  studies  ;  while,  if  the  Radicals  are  right, 
the  possibilities  of  the  elementary  school  open  up  an  entirely  new 
vista.  Teachers  of  the  Progressive  school  claim  that,  although  they 
give  only  half  as  much  time  as  the  others  to  the  3  R's,  their  results  are 
equally  as  good  ;  while  those  of  the  old  school  strenuously  deny  that 
their  results  in  the  formal  studies  are  no  better  than  those  secured  by 
the  Radicals.  Is  not  this  point  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for 
settlement  ?  What  more  important  work  could  the  l^ational  Educa- 
tional Association  perform  than  to  institute  an  investigation  into  this 
matter  ? 

The  Old  Education  has  possession  of  the  field  ;  an  irresistible 
force  will  be  required  to  displace  it ;  and  such  a  force  can  be  found 
only  in  convincing  evidence.  As  the  advocates  of  the  E^ew  Education 
have  no  facts  to  present  with  which  to  plead  their  cause,  the  super- 
intendent with  theories  is  obliged  to  fight  the  whole  community, 
— the  board  of  education,  teachers,  and  citizens  alike, — to  carry  his 
theories  into  practice  ;  and,  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  so,  in  spite  of 
them  all,  it  will  not  be  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  his  arguments, 
but  because  of  the  strength  of  his  personality. 

But  suppose  there  is  a  change  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  Suppose 
the  superintendent  strengthens  his  case  by  arguing  from  facts  instead 
of  from  theories  ?     Suppose  he  says  to  his  board  that  he  will  reduce 
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the  time  for  arithmetic  from  60  to  30  minutes  a  day,  the  time  for 
spelling  from  40  to  10,  and  so  on,  and  will  fill  up  the  time  with  the 
arts  and  sciences,  not  because  he  does  not  care  whether  the  children 
can  cipher  and  spell  or  not,  so  long  as  they  take  an  interest  in  science 
or  in  art,  but  because  he  has  facts  at  his  command  to  prove  that,  under 
proper  conditions,  30  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  arithmetic  will  lead 
to  the  same  results  as  are  ordinarily  secured  in  60  ;  that  10  minutes 
a  day  devoted  to  spelling  will  accomplish  the  same  results  as  40,  and 
so  on  ?  Such  figures  as  these,  if  so  presented  by  the  superintendent 
that  they  could  be  verified  by  the  board,  would  represent  a  whole 
army  at  his  support :  they  would  act  as  a  force  which  could  not  be 
counteracted  by  the  conservatism  of  the  entire  community. 

But,  before  such  effective  arguments  as  these  can  be  brought  to 
the  superintendent's  support,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  the  means 
whereby  the  educator's  powers  of  observation  will  be  so  increased 
that  he  will  be  able  to  tell  with  precision  what  his  teaching  is  doing 
for  him.  It  will  be  necessary,  I  repeat,  to  introduce  into  pedagogy 
methods  of  observation  which  will  do  for  the  educator  what  the  ther- 
mometer and  the  microscope  have  done  for  the  physician, — ways  and 
means  by  which  he  may  measure  with  precision  the  status  as  well  as 
the  progress  of  his  pupils,  and  so  record  the  facts  that  they  will  be 
of  definite  value  for  future  guidance.  It  is  only  then  that  he  will 
be  able  to  study  accurately  the  results  of  his  varied  pedagogical  ex- 
periments, to  be  assured  that,  when  he  changes  from  one  method  to 
another,  the  change  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  to  demonstrate,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  which  of  the  current  theories  of  teaching  are 
true  and  which  of  them  are  false. 

To  be  of  scientific  value,  the  modus  operandi  must  permit  the 
teaching  profession  to  demonstrate  that  when  things  are  done  in  a 
certain  way  certain  results  will  follow,  and  that  when  they  are  done 
in  another  way  other  results  will  follow ;  or,  perhaps,  that  different 
roads  lead  to  the  same  end.  Moreover,  a  means  of  observation  which 
would  enlighten  us  concerning  the  value  of  Process  A,  as  compared 
with  Process  B,  would  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  gauge  for  measur- 
ing the  comparative  efficiency  of  different  teachers,  by  showing  the 
results  secured  by  Teacher  A  as  compared  with  those  obtained  by 
Teacher  ^,  when  the  same  process  is  employed. 

At  present  our  means  of  judging  of  the  comparative  qualifications 
of  different  teachers  are  not  more  scientific  than  those  of  comparing 
the  relative  values  of  different  plans  of  instruction.    Indeed,  our  esti- 
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mate  of  the  teacher's  professional  strength  cannot  become  definite  un- 
til we  are  able  to  say  with  precision  just  how  much  a  teacher  ought  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  in  a  term,  when  a  certain  number  of  minutes  per 
week  are  devoted  to  a  subject.  For  example,  if  the  time  for  arithmetic 
should  be  reduced  in  a  particular  class-room  from  60  to  30  minutes 
daily,  and  the  results  at  the  end  of  the  term  should  not  be  satisfac- 
tory, we  could  not  say  with  certainty  to-day  whether  the  teacher  had 
failed  to  live  up  to  her  possibilities,  or  whether  30  minutes'  daily 
instruction  had  been  unreasonably  short.  In  the  absence  of  trust- 
worthy evidence,  we  should  probably  decide  to  return  to  the  original 
time-table.  If,  however,  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  had  been  act- 
ually found  who  had  secured  satisfactory  results  with  30  minutes' 
teaching,  then  the  proper  remedy  for  the  former  case  would  lie  not 
in  changing  the  time  back  again  to  60  minutes,  but  in  changing  the 
teacher  for  one  who  does  not  need  60  minutes  for  a  piece  of  work 
that  can  be  done  in  30.  Men  of  affairs  in  every  field  are  striving 
toward  economy  of  effort :  their  very  subsistence  depends  upon  it. 
Why  should  education  be  ruled  out  of  the  field  ?  Why  should  not 
good  workmanship  count  here  as  in  every  other  department  ?  Why 
should  this  country  spend  $100,000,000  a  year  for  teaching  the  3  R's, 
if,  by  the  elimination  of  waste,  the  same  results  could  be  attained  for 
$50,000,000  or  less? 

But  can  means  be  devised  which  will  enable  the  educator  so  to 
increase  his  powers  of  observation  as  to  throw  a  clear  light  on  these 
vexing  problems?  While  there  are,  perhaps,  certain  subtle  philo- 
sophical and  psychological  questions  involved  in  pedagogy  which 
will  always  remain  matters  of  speculation,  and  whose  relative  values 
can  never  be  measured  by  any  scale,  I  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  means  can  be  found  which  will  solve  the  purely  mechani- 
cal ones.  Why  should  it  be  impossible  to  devise  standards  which 
will  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  whether,  in  round 
numbers,  200  minutes'  daily  instruction  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
be  needed  to  accomplish  certain  definitely  prescribed  results  in  the  3 
K's,  or  whether,  by  improvements  in  ways  and  means,  100  minutes 
will  suflfice  to  lead  to  the  same  end  ? 

I  wish  to  say,  in  passing,  that  when  we  look  at  the  world  around 
us,  we  find  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea  that  such  a  reduction  in  time 
is  possible.  Modes  of  transportation  have  been  inaugurated  which 
permit  one  to  travel  in  a  day  a  distance  which  could  not  have  been 
travelled  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  less  than  a  month.   Ma- 
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chinery  has  been  devised  which  will  enable  an  individual  to  do  in  a 
day  a  piece  of  work  which  formerly  required  a  month  to  perform. 
So,  why  should  not  processes  be  discovered  which  will  allow  the 
teacher  of  to-day,  with  a  broad,  general  education,  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  past  pedagogical  experiences  for  guidance,  to  do  in  one  hour 
what  the  average  teacher  of  a  century  ago — whose  general  education 
was  limited,  and  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  pedagogical  meth- 
ods— was  unable  to  accomplish  in  less  than  two  ?  E"or  need  we  set 
to  work  to  invent  new  methods  of  teaching  which  may  possibly  turn 
out  to  be  more  economical  than  the  old  ones.  J^umerous  varieties 
of  methods  are  in  use,  and  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  ;  and, 
consequently,  to  answer  our  purpose  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we 
need  only  devise  a  system  which  will  enable  us  to  study  the  compara- 
tive economy  of  the  methods  now  in  vogue. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  only  possible  to  find  a  way  of  studying 
this  matter,  but  the  way  itself  is  so  clear  as  almost  to  speak  for  itself. 
That  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  application,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
yet  none  of  these  are  insurmountable,  or,  indeed,  even  more  compli- 
cated than  those  encountered  in  the  application  of  principles  in  the 
applied  sciences.  The  initial  steps  will  necessarily  be  crude  ;  but  so 
have  been  the  initial  steps  in  other  fields  of  research  ;  and,  just  as  in 
other  cases,  the  mode  of  procedure  will  have  to  pass  through  a  process 
of  evolution  before  it  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  practice. 

Space  will  permit  me  to  speak  here  of  the  plan  only  in  outline. 
For  the  details  of  the  method,  and  the  results  of  its  application,  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  in  which  I  first  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  the  notice  of  the  public.^  While  I  do  not  ask  that  any  of  the 
conclusions  expressed  in  those  articles  should  be  accepted  as  final,  I 
nevertheless  feel  that  the  examinations,  extending  to  100,000  chil- 
dren, upon  which  those  articles  were  based,  have  fully  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  the  method.  I  now  appeal  to  the  J^ational  Educa- 
tional Association  to  carry  on  a  work  whose  proportions  are  too  large 
for  individual  enterprise. 

The  plan  consists,  naturally,  in  examining  the  pupils  who  have  been 
instructed  in  the  various  subjects  in  different  ways,  and  then  compar- 
ing the  results  ;  the  questions  being  the  same,  grade  for  grade,  in  all 
cases.     The  results  must  be  tabulated  in  proper  statistical  form,  and 

*  See  The  Forum  for  December,  1896,  and  for  January,  February,  April,  and  June, 
1897. 
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accompanied  invariably  by  statements  as  to  the  number  of  minutes 
daily  devoted  to  the  subjects  under  consideration,  the  methods  em- 
ployed, and  numerous  other  features  that  must  be  taken  into  account, 
in  order  that  the  conclusions  may  be  so  supported  that  they  will  stand 
the  test  of  scientific  scrutiny. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  the  pupils  of  School  A,  where  30  min- 
utes a  day  are  devoted  to  arithmetic,  and  those  of  School  £,  where 
60  minutes  are  given  to  that  subject,  are  examined  on  the  same  set  of 
questions,  and  the  results  turn  out  to  be  the  same.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere  with  School^/  but 
it  would  not  be  suificient  in  itself  to  tell  us  the  exact  nature  of  the 
trouble.  If  the  methods  employed  had  been  about  the  same  in  both 
schools,  but  a  marked  difference  were  found  in  the  class  of  children, 
the  trouble  might  lie  with  the  children  ;  if  the  class  of  children  were 
about  the  same  in  each  case,  and  the  methods  had  varied,  then  the 
methods  might  be  at  fault  ;  or,  these  factors  being  equal,  the  Varia- 
tion might  lie  in  the  degree  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
Or,  again,  if  two  schools  in  which  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  had 
been  the  same  should  be  examined,  and  the  results  should  present  a 
marked  variation^  an  analysis  might  bring  other  important  facts  to 
light. 

In  my  conversations  with  superintendents  and  teachers,  I  found 
the  opinion  current  among  them,  that  the  matter  was  so  thoroughly 
involved  that  under  no  circumstances  could  researches  of  this  nature 
lead  to  any  definite  knowledge.  I  agree  that  deductions  drawn  from 
narrow  premises  would  be  of  no  scientific  value  ;  but  I  fully  believe 
that  the  root  of  the  trouble  could  be  found,  if  the  investigations  were 
sufficiently  extended.  Indeed,  the  case  would  begin  to  assume  a  very 
favorable  aspect  for  correct  deductions,  if  we  should  succeed  in  find- 
ing 100  teachers  who  had  used,  each  day,  only  30  minutes  of  the 
child's  time  to  reach  a  certain  point  in  arithmetic,  while,  in  the  case 
of  100  other  teachers,  60  minutes  had  been  used  to  reach  the  same  re- 
sults. It  would,  in  sfl^r  opinion,  be  absurd  to  declare  that  absolutely 
nothing  could  be  learned  even  from  such  a  discovery.  If  the  matter 
should  be  complicated  by  a  dozen  different  influences,  the  pedagogue, 
if  desirous  of  being  classed  with  the  scientist,  must  not  give  up  the 
case  as  hopeless,  but  must  endeavor  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mat- 
ter, by  differentiating  the  causes  ;  just  as  the  physician  brings  all  his 
thought  and  all  his  objective  methods  into  play  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  differentiate  diseases  which  are  not  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
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He  questions  the  patient ;  he  uses  the  thermometer  ;  he  thumps  the 
chest  and  listens  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  he  subjects  the 
bodily  fluids  to  microscopic  examination  ;  he  tests  the  muscles  with 
the  electric  current  ;  and  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  he  is  able  to  make 
a  diagnosis  which  could  not  be  made  offhand.  The  broad  questions 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  the  3  R's  are  not  one  bit  more  complicated 
than  the  matter  of  medical  diagnosis  ;  and,  by  exercising  the  same 
care  as  the  medical  profession  in  the  development  of  delicate  devices 
for  the  study  of  the  minutest  details,  educators  will  learn  to  differen- 
tiate pedagogical  troubles,  now  so  completely  veiled  in  mystery. 

A  careful  analysis  will  show  that  the  complications  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of  results  may  be  separated  into 
four  major  factors  ;  viz.,  (1)  time  devoted  to  a  subject  ;  (2)  meth- 
ods ;  (3)  degree  of  efficiency  of  teachers  ;  and  (4)  differences  mani- 
fested by  the  children,  which  vary  the  conditions  under  which  teachers 
labor. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  by  educators  that  the  last-named  fac- 
tor in  itself  forms  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  any  reliable  deduc- 
tions from  results, — a  very  convenient  theory,  by  the  way,  because 
it  enables  the  teachers  to  place  the  blame  for  all  shortcomings  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  children  in  their  particular  class-rooms.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  this  obstacle  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  surmount.  To 
overcome  it  we  must  simply  be  careful  to  select  those  schools  for  com- 
parison where  the  conditions  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other, 
i.e.^  where  the  classes  of  children  are  practically  alike.  "While,  in 
view  of  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  a  school  in  the  slums — where 
the  nationalities  are  mixed  and  the  pupils  suffer  from  unfavorable 
home  surroundings — cannot  accomplish  what  can  be  done  in  a  school 
situated  in  a  well-to-do  district  and  attended  by  pupils  of  American 
parentage,  it  might  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  two  on  the  same  basis, 
it  would,  nevertheless,  be  perfectly  fair  to  compare  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  poorest  district  of  one  of  our  large  cities  with  those 
obtained  in  the  poorest  district  of  another.  For  scientific  purposes,  it 
might  be  judicious  to  divide  the  schools  of  the  larger  localities  into 
three  or  four  sets, — the  well-to-do,  the  middle  class,  the  mixed,  and 
the  poor, — and  to  compare  the  results  upon  this  basis. 

Such  a  division,  moreover,  by  affording  us  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  results  secured  in  the  different  classes  of  schools  in  the  same 
city,  might  serve  to  give  us  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  nationality  and  environment,  and  thus  teach  us  how  much 
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allowance,  if  any,  we  are  justified  in  making  to  the  schools  attended 
by  the  poor.  If  we  can  discover  the  constant  variation,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  our  demands  as  definite  in  the  one  class  of  schools  as  in 
the  other.  In  my  own  examinations  the  results  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  influence  of  these  extraneous  factors  has  been  very 
much  overestimated,  and  that  poor  results  in  poor  districts  indicate 
a  neglect  of  the  poor  children,  rather  than  their  inability  to  keep  pace 
with  the  others.  This  was  admirably  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  highest  results  in  spelling — 33,000  children  in  all  having  been 
examined — were  secured  in  a  school  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pupils  were  children  of  Bohemian  working-men.  The  variations  in 
the  capacity  of  the  pupils  of  individual  classes  do  not  constitute  much 
of  a  disturbing  element  in  this  method  of  research,  because  such  varia- 
tions are  common  to  all  class-rooms. 

In  spite  of  all  the  modifying  influences  that  were  considered  in 
my  studies,  one  point  could  be  read  between  the  lines  of  my  tables 
from  start  to  finish ;  namely,  that  the  results  in  a  subject  did  not  bear 
a  close  relation  to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  time  to  be  set  aside  for  the  3  R's  could  be  materially  reduced 
without  detriment  to  the  results.  Any  statement  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  circumstance  must,  of  course,  be  purely  speculative.  !Neverthe- 
less,  I  shall  venture  to  offer  one  which  a  perusal  of  my  tables  will 
fully  justify  ;  viz. ,  that  the  powers  of  mental  assimilation  are  limited, 
and,  consequently,  that,  regardless  of  methods,  time  devoted  to  a  sub- 
ject, beyond  a  certain  point,  is  wasted.  This  means,  in  other  words, 
that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  three  hours  a  week  given  to  a  sub- 
ject might  lead  to  the  same  results  as  five. 

Fundamentally,  this  conclusion  is  not  unique  :  it  is  simply  in  ac- 
cord with  that  of  psychologists  who  have  studied  the  phenomenon  of 
fatigue  in  school-children,  and,  for  that  matter,  with  the  lesson  taught 
by  ordinary  observation,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  after  the  point 
of  fatigue  has  been  reached.  But,  practically,  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  orthodox  method  of  studying  fatigue  and  the  method  of 
research  I  have  suggested  ;  viz. ,  that  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the 
former  merely  indicate  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  while 
those  obtained  by  the  latter  are  of  a  nature  to  demonstrate  just  where 
the  line  shall  be  drawn,  and  this  so  clearly  as  not  only  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  all  teachers,  but  to  carry  conviction  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  urged  that  the  proposed  method  of  research 
is  both  costly  and  laborious.     Two  questions,  therefore,  remain  to 
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be  considered  ;  viz. ,  (1)  Who  will  defray  the  expense  ?  and  (2)  Who 
will  do  the  work  ? 

The  expense,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  l!^ational  Educational  Association.  This  organi- 
zation has  ample  funds  at  its  command  to  prosecute  the  work  with 
vigor  ;  and  none  of  its  members  could  find  fault  if  the  Association 
should  spend  its  entire  net  income  upon  work  intended  to  further 
the  cause  of  scientific  pedagogy. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question,  I  would  suggest  the  employment 
of  a  number  of  young  graduates  in  pedagogy,  who  would  look  upon 
the  task  in  the  light  of  a  post-graduate  course,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  glad  for  science'  sake  to  devote  their  time  to  it  for  a  very  mod- 
erate compensation.  Judging  by  my  own  experience,  I  should  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  work  could  be  done  each  year,  if  only  three  or 
four  interested  persons  should  give  all  their  time  to  examining  chil- 
dren in  different  cities  ;  marking  papers  from  many  points  of  view, 
and  tabulating  the  items  in  proper  statistical  form. 

To  insure  systematic  progress,  I  would  suggest  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau,  to  which  the  papers  could  be  sent,  and  where  the  me- 
chanical work  might  be  performed  at  leisure.  A  bureau  of  this  nature 
would,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  short  time  become  a  veritable  pedagogical 
centre.  To  increase  its  opportunities,  interested  superintendents  and 
teachers  throughout  the  country  would,  I  believe,  be  glad  to  place 
themselves  in  touch  with  it,  by  undertaking  all  kinds  of  tests  on  their 
own  account,  in  their  own  and  in  neighboring  localities,  and  by  send- 
ing the  papers  with  detailed  information  to  headquarters,  for  further 
study  and  tabulation.  And  the  work  itself  is  destined  to  prove  so 
fascinating  and  instructive  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing any  number  of  teachers  and  students  who  would  volunteer  to 
assist  at  headquarters,  during  leisure  hours,  without  pay.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  a  year  might  be  made  a  feature  of 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  nature  of  the  work  should 
prove  as  profitable  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will,  steps 
might  be  taken  by  the  ]N'ational  Educational  Association,  if  the  or- 
ganization so  desired,  to  have  the  bureau  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  made  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  merged  into 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  one  of  its  numerous  departments  of 
scientific  research.  J.  M.  Kice. 
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That  within  ten  years  the  world  has  entered  upon  a  new  stage 
of  development  seems  self-evident  ;  and  it  appears  equally  self-evi- 
dent that  the  spot  where  the  old  system  has  broken  down  lies  in  the 
"West  Indies.  But  when  another  step  is  taken,  and  the  causes  are 
sought  which  have  led  to  the  decay  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Carib- 
bean, we  enter  upon  some  of  the  most  absorbing  problems  of  mod- 
ern civilization. 

Before  attempting  to  examine  details,  it  may  be  simpler  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  first  principles.  We  may  assume,  as  an  axiom,  that 
men,  like  other  animals,  must  be  capable  of  obtaining  their  subsist- 
ence under  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  born  ;  for,  if  incapable, 
they  must  starve.  We  must  also  assume  that  the  individual,  to  pros- 
per, must  have  the  flexibility  to  adapt  himself  to  the  changes  going 
on  about  him  ;  for,  if  he  be  rigid,  he  will  be  superseded  by  some  one 
more  adaptable.  Hence,  human  customs,  laws,  and  empires  prob- 
ably owe  their  rise  and  fall  to  the  exigencies  of  that  competition  for 
food  which,  from  the  beginning,  has  sifted  those  destined  to  survive 
from  those  doomed  to  perish.  Consequently,  society  can  never  reach 
a  permanent  equilibrium  :  nothing  can  be  constant  but  change. 

The  deduction  from  these  premises  is,  that  the  decline  of  the 
West  Indies  must  be  due  to  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  keep  pace  with  competition.  The  causes  of  this  failure  may 
be  complex  :  but  in  the  end,  the  failure  itself  must  represent  a  rela- 
tive loss  of  energy  ;  and  it  is  with  this  loss  of  energy  that  we  now 
have  to  deal. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  English  who,  as  well  as  the  Spanish,  inhabit 
the  Western  tropics  are  ceasing  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
struggle  for  life  with  other  races,  the  effects  cannot  fail  to  be  far- 
reaching.  At  the  outset,  for  example,  one  of  two  results  must  ap- 
parently follow  :  either  this  whole  region  must  be  absorbed  in  some 
more  adaptable  economic  system,  or  it  must  sink  to  the  level  of 
Haiti.  At  present,  the  drift  is  toward  the  United  States.  But  for 
the  United  States  to  assimilate  and  administer  this  mass  successfully, 
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implies  a  simplification  and  centralization  of  her  own  administrative 
system  ;  and  no  forecast  as  to  whither  a  further  consolidation  of 
the  Republic  would  lead  is  now  possible.  Nevertheless,  that  such  a 
consolidation  is  now  actually  going  on  about  us  is  highly  probable  ; 
wherefore,  the  study  of  the  sequence  of  events  which  has  determined 
the  ruin  of  some  of  the  fairest  gardens  of  the  earth  should  interest 
Americans,  since  their  own  destiny  may  be  inexorably  linked  with 
that  of  a  dependency  which  they  may  be  constrained  to  absorb. 

Down  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  perhaps  no  landed  property  had 
ever  proved  more  profitable  than  the  sugar  estates  of  the  Caribbean ; 
and  before  the  advent  of  the  East  Indian  nabob  the  West  Indian 
planter  filled,  in  the  popular  fancy,  the  figure  of  the  ideal  million- 
aire. Judged  by  modern  standards,  his  profits  might  indeed  be  called 
fabulous.  Tooke's  tables  of  prices  begin  with  1782  ;  but,  as  the  years 
from  1783  to  1789  were  peaceful,  the  interval  probably  represents 
fairly  enough  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  last  century.  Between  1782 
and  1789  Muscovado  sugar  ranged  somewhat  above  £36  the  ton  ;  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  the  war  forced  it  to  about  £60  ;  and  as  late  as 
1815  it  brought  £63.  These  values  are  tolerably  reliable  ;  but  it  is 
harder  to  fix  the  cost  of  production.  In  those  lavish  days  management 
was  loose,  and  nobody  knew  precisely  what  he  spent ;  but,  judging  by 
the  expense  involved  in  the  old  processes, — still  in  use  on  many  of  the 
islands, — there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Muscovado  cost  the 
competent  planter,  as  a  rule,  much  more  than  £20  a  ton  to  produce. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  worked  more  cheaply,  since  he  used 
slave  labor.  At  this  time,  also,  and  down  to  about  1850,  colonial  su- 
gar paid  less  than  half  the  duty  levied  on  foreign  products  under  the 
British  tariff,  and  therefore  held  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  home 
market. 

Reckoning  rum  and  molasses  as  part  of  the  sugar  crop,  a  good 
estate,  well  handled,  might  yield  nearly  the  equivalent  of  three  tons 
to  the  acre  ;  therefore,  the  net  profit  in  ordinary  seasons  approxi- 
mated £50  the  acre,  and  during  war,  £120.  In  other  words,  one 
of  the  small  Barbados  plantations  of  two  hundred  acres  of  cane 
represented  an  income  of  $50,000  as  a  minimum,  and  $120,000  as  a 
maximum. 

Modern  expansion  began  with  the  English  industrial  revolution, 

dating  from  about  1760.     To  both  the  east  and  the  west  the  world 

la}^  open  ;  and  competition  could  gain  small  purchase  on  prices  in  a 

society  growing  so  vigorously  that  it  could  absorb  far  more  than 
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it  could  produce.  That  era  reached  its  climax  with  "Waterloo  ;  and 
during  that  era  the  West  Indies  enjoyed  their  highest  fortune.  As 
Dr.  Morris  has  rather  sadly  -observed,  in  his  recent  report  ^  to  the 
British  Government  : 

*'  Jamaica  had  nearly  attained  the  meridian  of  its  prosperity  in  1787,  just  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  ago.  It  would  be  useful  to  contrast  the  quantity  and  value  of  its 
exports  [then]  with  the  exports  of  to-day  : 


Product. 

1787. 

1896. 

Sugar 

42,028  tons. 
2,543,025  gallons. 
6,416  gallons. 

£2,283,728 

22,995  tons 

Rum 

1,881,100  gallons. 

Molasses 

(Other  items  are  omitted.) 

Total  value 

£1,775,016." 

In  1805,  nevertheless,  when  the  war  had  raised  prices  50  per  cent, 
Jamaican  trade  dwarfed  even  this  showing.  In  that  year  she  actu- 
ally sold  150,352  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  more  than  5,000,000  gallons 
of  rum ;  the  price  of  a  ton  of  Muscovado  sugar  being  £53,  while  4^. 
9d.  was  paid  for  a  gallon  of  rum.  In  1897,  raw  sugar  brought  £9 13^. 
the  ton,  and  rum  1^.  4(2.  the  gallon.  Indeed,  from  1790  onward  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  gains  of  England  on  all  sides  were  prodig- 
ious ;  for  she  kept  Continental  Europe  under  blockade,  and  exacted 
what  prices  she  pleased  for  imports.  Many  tropical  products,  for 
example,  such  as  spices  and  sugar,  which  had  become  almost  necessa- 
ries, could  only  reach  France  by  water ;  and,  as  England  held  the  sea, 
she  imposed  her  own  terms  on  all  the  territory  occupied  by  the  French. 
During  those  years  the  tide  of  commercial  exchanges  reached  its  flood 
in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  then  she  amassed  much  of  those 
unprecedented  accumulations  on  whose  income  she  has  of  late  relied 
to  balance  the  growing  trade-deficit  caused  by  her  purchases  of  foreign 
food.  Yet,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and,  perhaps,  because  of 
the  completeness  of  her  triumph.  Great  Britain  laid  the  seeds  of  a  com- 
petition which  has  since  gnawed  her  vitals, — a  competition  which  has, 
moreover,  ruined  the  West  Indies,  formerly  the  flower  of  her  empire. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  two  forms  of  centralization,  evolved 
through  different  processes  of  transportation,  have  contended  for 
supremacy.  The  one,  which  may  be  called  the  Continental  system, 
based  upon  the  highway,  found  its  amplest  expression  in  Eome  :  the 

*  Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  Appendix  A,  p.  139. 
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other,  which  may  be  described  as  the  Maritime,  is  the  offspring  of 
the  sea,  and  has  served  as  the  vehicle  for  the  consolidation  of  that 
economic  system  which  has  centralized  the  modern  world,  and  whose 
heart  has  been  London.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  compass  and 
the  quadrant  made  the  ocean  navigable,  the  Continental  system  usu- 
ally predominated.  From  the  Crusades  to  the  collapse  of  France  in 
18Y0,  the  Maritime  had  the  advantage.  Recently,  the  railroad,  by 
bringing  the  cost  of  land-  and  water-carriage  nearer  an  equality,  has 
tended  to  inflame  the  conflict,  without,  as  yet,  deciding  the  victory. 

The  Continental  system  became  incarnate  in  Napoleon.  Genera- 
tions in  advance  of  his  age,  with  the  eye  of  genius  he  saw  that  be- 
tween movement  by  land  and  movement  by  water  there  existed  a 
rivalry  which  could  know  no  other  arbiter  than  battle  ;  and  he  fought 
to  the  end.  Feeling  the  coil  of  the  blockade  slowly  strangling  him, 
he  strove  to  make  his  country  self-sufficing,  while  striking  at  the 
vitals  of  his  enemy.  Rightly  regarding  the  distant  dependencies 
as  the  members  which  fed  the  heart  at  London,  he  contemplated  a 
march  upon  India  by  land  at  the  same  time  that  he  attacked  the 
sugar  islands  by  a  policy  more  insidious  and  deadly  than  open  war. 

From  an  early  period  Bonaparte  speculated  on  the  possibility 
of  making  sugar  from  the  beet ;  and  in  1808  he  wrote  to  scientific 
men  pressing  them  to  investigate  the  subject.  In  1811  he  had  be- 
come certain  of  success  ;  and  early  in  that  year  he  outlined,  for  his 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  policy  of  state  encouragement  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  which,  in  substance,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
chief  Continental  nations,  and  which  survives  to  this  day.  In  one 
paragraph  the  Emperor  declared,  ''  that,  by  thus  employing  a  small 
acreage,  France  might  succeed  in  escaping  the  tribute  she  paid  to 
foreigners. ' ' 

Yet  even  Bonaparte  failed  to  grasp  the  full  bearings  of  the  sys- 
tem of  retaliation  which  he  invented,  and  which  was  destined,  be- 
fore the  century  closed,  to  play  a  chief  part  in  the  recentralization  of 
the  world.  He  fell  almost  immediately  ;  and  the  progress  of  competi- 
tion is  slow.  In  1828  the  French  sugar  production  reached  only  6, 665 
tons  ;  in  1836,  49,000  ;  in  1847,  64,000  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  1850, 
when  the  Continent  had  begun  to  feel  the  acceleration  of  movement 
caused  by  the  railroad,  and  the  English  had  opened  their  markets  to 
the  bounty -fed  product,  by  establishing  uniform  duties  on  foreign  and 
colonial  sugar,  that  the  manufacture  attained  100,000  tons.  Then, 
however,  the  advance  became  rapid  ;  and  in  1862  England  imported 
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40,000  tons  of  her  rival's  produce,  against  193,000  drawn  from  the 
colonies  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  1871,  when  Germany  took  the  place 
theretofore  held  by  France,  the  plantations  already  lagged  behind  : 
in  that  year  England  imported  232,000  tons  of  Continental  beet,  as 
ao:ainst  213,000  of  West  Indian  cane. 

This  gradual  occupation  of  the  French  market,  and  this  invasion 
of  the  English,  caused  a  regular  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  its 
derivatives,  in  spite  of  the  gold  discoveries  of  1849,  which  raised 
all  other  values.  In  discussing  the  interval  between  1850  and  1862, 
Jevons,  in  his  '''  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance,"  p.  55,  has 
remarked  : 

*'  Sugar  and  spirits  stand  out  as  the  only  two  obstinate  and  real  exceptions  to  a 
general  rise  of  prices  ;  but  again,  as  Jamaica  rum,  quoted  for  spirits,  is  made  from 
sugar,  they  might  be  said  to  form  only  a  single  exception." 

Although  in  1870  the  vigor  of  France  had  long  been  on  the  ebb, 
the  French  attack  proved  serious.  In  1858  Muscovado  sold  for  275. 
Vdd.  the  hundredweight  ;  in  1867,  when  German  consolidation  be- 
gan, it  had  dropped  to  22^.  ^d.  /  and  in  1868  the  long  Cuban  con- 
vulsion opened  which  has  lasted  till  to-day. 

The  migration  eastward  of  the  centre  of  the  Continental  system, 
whose  focus,  under  [N^apoleon,  had  been  at  Paris,  occasioned  the  rise 
of  Germany.  But,  though  the  capital  city  might  change,  the  instinct 
of  the  centralized  mass  remained  constant  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  assuming  the  position  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  assumed 
his  methods  and  his  attitude  toward  England.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  two  civilizations  lay  in  a  difference  of  energy. 

The  figures  which  tell  of  the  impact  of  this  new  Power  upon  its 
maritime  rival  may  well  be  called  dramatic.  Within  less  than  a  gen- 
eration from  the  coronation  at  Versailles  of  the  German  successor  of 
]^apoleon,  English  sugar  had  been  substantially  driven  from  the  Eng- 
lish market,  the  West  Indies  had  been  ruined,  Cuba  had  been  ravaged 
with  fire  and  sword,  Spain  had  been  crushed  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  had  been  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the 
world  had  been  sent  plunging  forward  toward  a  new  equilibrium. 
Meanwhile,  sugar  had  been  forced  down  to  £9  a  ton. 

In  1873  the  total  export  of  beet  sugar  from  France  and  Germany 
stood  thus :  France,  221,000  tons ;  Germany,  24,000  tons.  In  1896  the 
imports  into  England  alone  stood  thus  :  From  France,  143,000  tons  ; 
from  Germany,  755,000  tons.     In  1871  England  imported  455,962 
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tons  of  cane  and  232,850  of  beet ;  in  1896,  382,000  tons  of  cane  and 
1,144,000  of  beet. 

Witnesses  testified  before  a  commission  in  London  that,  during 
recent  years,  the  refining  trade  had  undergone  a  ' '  progressive  proc- 
ess of  extinction,"  and  that  whereas  it  then  produced  wealth  to  the 
extent  of  £2,000,000  a  year,  it  would,  if  healthy,  yield  £6, 000, 000. ^ 

Taken  in  all  its  ramifications,  this  destruction  of  the  sugar  in- 
terest may,  probably,  be  reckoned  the  heaviest  financial  blow  that 
a  competitor  has  ever  dealt  Great  Britain,  unless  the  injury  to  her 
domestic  agriculture  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  be  esteemed  a 
loss  through  competition.  Eoughly,  it  may  be  computed  somewhat 
as  follows  : 

Assuming  that,  toward  1880,  the  British  West  Indies  exported, 
in  round  numbers,  300,000  tons  of  sugar,  10,000,000  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses, and  5,000,000  gallons  of  rum,  and  calculating  the  profit  on 
the  basis  of  1787,  we  reach  a  total  of  about  £5,000,000  for  sugar, 
and  of,  perhaps,  £2,000,000  more  for  molasses  and  rum.  This  £7,- 
000,000  has  been  obliterated.  To  this  must  be  added  the  shrinkage 
of  purchasing  power  for  new  machinery,  clothes,  and  food,  which  are 
reckoned  under  the  head  of  ' '  Cost  of  Production, ' '  the  diminution  of 
freights,  the  decay  of  the  home  refining  trade,  and  the  blight  of  the 
whole  archipelago,  more  especially  the  complete  arrest  of  the  growth 
of  wonderful  islands  like  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia,  now  almost  wilder- 
nesses, and  of  the  vast  province  of  Guiana,  capable  of  being  turned 
into  one  of  the  most  fruitful  portions  of  the  earth — '^  At  once  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  "West  Indian  colonies,  [whose] 
capabilities  of  development  are  practically  unlimited."  ^  What  such 
a  check  has  meant  to  Great  Britain  is  beyond  human  computation. 
In  the  words  of  a  pamphlet  of  the  last  century  : 

"  Our  sugar  colonies  are  of  the  utmost  co:psequence  and  importance  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. They  have  been  equal  to  the  mines  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  have  con- 
tributed in  a  particular  manner  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  wealth  of  this  kingdom."  ® 

Without  dispute,  whatever  might  have  been  done,  sugar  must 
have  fallen  in  value  ;  but  these  questions  are  always  questions  of 
degree.  Had  the  mother-country  protected  the  interests  of  her  colo- 
nies so  far  as  to  keep  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  competi- 
tors, that  is  to  say,  had  she  counteracted  by  her  tariff  the  advantage 

^  Report  of  West  India  Royal  Commission,  Appendix  C,  vol.  i,  part  1,  pp.  153-4. 

'  Report  of  Dr.  Morris,  Appendix  A,  p.  83. 

'  "  The  Importance  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  to  Great  Britain  "  (1731),  pp.  35-6. 
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given  by  Germany  to  her  exporters  by  subsidies,  the  decline  in  price 
might  not  have  exceeded  economies  made  possible  by  improved  ma- 
chinery and  concentration  of  property.  According  to  the  witnesses 
before  the  West  India  Eoyal  Commission,  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
a  ton  of  sugar  has  been  reduced,  within  twenty  years,  from  about  £18 
to  £8  or  £10  a  ton. 

Germany  has  not  ruined  the  West  Indies  by  legitimate  competi- 
tion, but  by  an  adherence  to  Napoleon's  policy  of  attack,  which  was 
a  military  measure.  For  nearly  three  generations  the  chief  Conti- 
nental nations  have,  with  hostile  intent,  artificially  stimulated  the  ex- 
port of  sugar,  and  have  increased  the  stimulant  as  prices  have  fallen, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  loss  to  the  manufacturer.  In  August, 
1896,  Germany  and  Austria  doubled  their  bounties  :  in  the  following 
spring  France  advanced  hers.  Admitting,  therefore,  the  success  of 
J^apoleon's  war  policy,  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  our 
time  is  the  cause  which  has  rendered  England  vulnerable  to  this  on- 
slaught ;  for  the  course  of  civilization  promises  to  hinge  on  the  abil- 
ity of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  economic  ascendancy  she  won 
at  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo. 

If  space  permitted,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  demonstrate 
that,  although  in  1815  London  was  the  heart  of  the  Maritime  sys- 
tem, the  United  Kingdom  did  not  achieve  an  undisputed  economic 
supremacy  until  about  1835.  Moreover,  the  supremacy  was  short ; 
lasting  only  a  generation,  and  ending  with  the  rise  of  Germany  in 
1870.  There  is  no  mistaking  this  period  ;  for  it  bears,  in  its  thought, 
its  literature,  its  art,  and  its  public  policy,  the  impress  of  the  force 
which  created  it.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Manchester  School,  of  Cob- 
den,  of  Bright,  and  of  Mill.  But  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Manchester 
doctrines  were  phenomena  which  attended  the  advent  of  a  new  ruling 
class.  A  social  revolution,  which  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  a 
century,  was  consummated  between  1840  and  1850  ;  England  passed 
from  a  rural  into  an  urban  community  ;  and  immediately  a  new  era 
opened.  The  opening  of  this  era  is  marked  with  equal  clearness  upon 
the  pages  of  the  Census  and  of  the  Statu te-Book.  In  1841  the  urban 
population  of  England  and  Wales  numbered  7,679,737  souls  ;  the 
rural,  8,229,395.  In  1851  the  urban  population  had  increased  to 
9,213,942 ;  the  rural,  only  to  8,713,667.  In  1846  Peel's  Administra- 
tion  repealed  the  Corn  Laws  :  in  1848  Lord  John  Russell's  Adminis- 
tration equalized  the  sugar  duties,  by  putting  colonial  and  foreign 
sugar  on  the  same  footing. 
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The  power  of  the  ancient  rural  population  fell  in  1840,  with  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  this  event  marked  the  rise  of  a  new 
social  stratum  to  control,  who  thenceforward  used  the  machinery  of 
government,  as  rulers  always  use  it,  for  their  own  advantage.  In- 
ertia is,  however,  the  bane  of  every  aristocracy,  be  it  an  aristoc- 
racy of  the  rich  or  of  the  poor.  By  nature,  man  is  lazy,  working 
only  under  compulsion  ;  and  when  he  is  strong  he  will  always  live, 
as  far  as  he  can,  upon  the  labor  or  the  property  of  the  weak.  The 
Komans  fed  themselves  by  taxing  the  provinces  after  their  conquest, 
and  degenerated  ;  the  Spaniards  decayed  when  they  could  empty  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  at  no  further  sacrifice  of  energy  than  ex- 
terminating the  natives  ;  and  slaveholders  are  notoriously  indolent. 
So  it  has  been,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  British  indus- 
trial class.  The  industrial  population  consists  of  two  sections,  the 
wage-earners  and  the  capitalists, — sections  hostile  to  each  other,  but 
apt  to  be  united  against  those  whom  they  can  coerce.  Certainly, 
they  have  always  been  at  one  in  demanding  cheap  food, — the  capi- 
talists, that  wages  might  not  rise  ;  the  hands,  that  they  might  live 
at  ease.  To  attain  their  end  they  have  consistently  sacrificed  the 
farmers,  as  the  Bomans  sacrificed  the  provincials  ;  and  the  "West  In- 
dian planters  have  but  shared  in  the  general  agricultural  ruin. 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  whatever  benefits  an  indi- 
vidual seems  to  that  individual  to  benefit  the  race  ;  consequently, 
institutions  like  slavery  and  polygamy,  and  trades  like  usury,  piracy, 
and  slaving,  have  never  lacked  defenders  on  moral  grounds.  Anal- 
ogously, the  English  have  justified  the  practical  confiscation  of  the 
sugar  estates,  on  the  ground  that,  though  the  planters  might  be  ru- 
ined, the  nation  at  large  enjoyed  cheap  sugar,  thereby  reaping  a  pre- 
ponderating economic  advantage.  Nevertheless,  eliminating  abstract 
justice,  as  never  having  decided  public  policy,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
English,  as  a  community,  have  reaped  any  economic  advantage  from 
cheap  sugar  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  certainly  lost  by 
the  destruction  of  the  colonies.  A  few  figures  will  make  this  proposi- 
tion plain. 

In  1869,  before  the  collapse  of  France,  and  when  the  sugar  islands 
were  still  relatively  prosperous.  Englishmen  consumed,  on  the  aver- 
age, 42  pounds  of  sugar  jper  cwpita,  annually.  That  this  is  enough 
for  either  health  or  reasonable  enjoyment  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
few  peoples  use  so  much  to-day.  For  example,  in  1896  Italy  con- 
sumed 7.19  lbs.  ;per  cajpita  ;   Spain,  12.67  lbs. ;   Austria-Hungary, 
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16. 84  lbs. ;  Belgium,  22. 8  lbs. ;  Germany,  27. 14  lbs. ;  and  France, 
28.24  lbs. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  use  of  sweets  is  said  to  be  injuri- 
ously excessive,  only  35  lbs.  j^er  capita  were  consumed  in  1869,  and 
61  lbs.  per  capita  in  1898.  In  England  during  1895-97  every  hu- 
man being,  including  babies,  invalids,  and  paupers,  disposed,  on  the 
average,  of  nearly  4  ozs.  of  sugar  a  day,  or  84.77  lbs.  a  year.  In 
other  words,  each  citizen  spent  for  sugar  in  those  years  almost  ex- 
actly what  he  spent  in  1869,  the  difference  being  that  he  doubled  an 
already  ample  allowance. 

Furthermore,  neither  from  the  economic  nor  the  sanitary  stand- 
point do  the  uses  to  which  this  extra  sugar  ration  is  put  seem  satisfac- 
tory. One  of  the  chief  of  these  appears  to  be  to  encourage  drinking. 
Though  the  exports  of  beer  from  England  show  a  tendency  to  de- 
cline, brewing  grows  apace.  Twenty-seven  gallons  a  yasir  per  cap- 
ita, counting  women  and  children,  is  surely  enough.  In  America, 
though  the  amount  of  spirits  drunk  is  the  same,  15|^  gallons  of  beer 
suflSce  ;  and  American  beer  is  light.  Twenty-seven  and  one-quarter 
gallons  was  the  measure  for  England  in  1883  ;  yet  in  1897  it  had 
swelled  to  31^  gallons,  an  expansion  at  the  rate  of  about  1  per  cent 
a  year.  But,  fast  as  brewing  grows,  the  weight  of  sugar  used  in 
the  beer  grows  faster.  In  1883  the  public  put  up  with  something 
less  than  4f  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  barrel :  in  1897  it  demanded  between 
8  and  9  lbs. 

The  same  tendency  toward  extravagance  appears  throughout  the 
list  of  imported  articles  of  food.  The  ordinary  citizen  buys  63  per 
cent  more  foreign  bacon  and  ham,  68  per  cent  more  butter,  162  per 
cent  more  beef,  and  1  lb.  more  tea  annually  than  he  did  fourteen 
years  ago.  Yet,  in  1883,  Britons  had  not  the  reputation  of  being 
underfed. 

This  spread  of  self-indulgence  would  be  without  significance 
were  it  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  accretion  of  energy  ;  but 
the  industrial  class  of  England  has  never  learned  that  a  larger  cost 
of  living  must  find  its  compensation  in  additional  economy  in  pro- 
duction. On  the  one  hand,  trade  unions  have  enforced  shorter  hours 
and  withstood  labor-saving  machines  :  on  the  other,  capitalists  have 
failed  to  consolidate  entire  trades  under  a  single  management,  and 
thereby  to  reduce  salaries  and  rent  to  a  minimum. 

Perhaps  no  better  gauge  can  exist  of  the  energy  of  a  great  in- 
dustrial and  exporting  nation — especially  a  nation  like  England, 
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which  has  practically  attained  its  full  internal  development — than 
the  amount  of  its  per  capita  exports  taken  through  a  series  of  years. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  that,  while  Germany  has  remained  sta- 
tionary, and  America  has  bounded  forward,  England,  during  the  last 
generation,  has  retrograded. 

Table  showing  Proportion  Per  Capita  of  the  Exports  of  Merchan- 
dise OF  THE  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany, 
DURING  the  period  1869-1897. 


Year. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


United  Kingdom. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

G 

2 

7 

6 

7 

11 

7 

1 

7 

8 

1 

0 

7 

18 

10 

7 

7 

9 

6 

16 

6 

6 

1 

3 

5 

18 

11 

5 

14 

1 

5 

12 

2 

6 

9 

5 

6 

14 

0 

6 

16 

10 

6 

14 

8 

6 

10 

6 

5 

18 

4 

5 

17 

2 

6 

1 

3 

6 

7 

2 

6 

13 

11 

7 

0 

7 

6 

10 

10 

5 

19 

3 

5 

13 

7 

5 

11 

5 

5 

15 

8 

6 

1 

8 

5 

17 

7 

United  States. 


Dollar^. 


7.29 
9.27 
10.83 
10.55 
12.12 
13.13 
11.36 
11.64 
12.72 
14.30 
14.29 
16.43 
17.23 
13.97 
14.98 
13.20 
12.94 


11 
11 
11 
11 


,60 

.98 
,40 
,92 


13.50 
13.63 
15.53 
12.44 
12.73 
11.37 
12.11 
14.17 


Germany. 


£. 


Data 


in- 


s. 


for 
years 
com- 


4 
7 
4 
4 
5 

10 

12 

10 

1 

3 

6 

8 

3 

7 

4 

19 

2 

19 

3 

7 


these 

are 

plete. 


10 
9 
11 
10 
9 
0 
3 
0 
5 


As  often  happens  in  war,  Napoleon,  when  striking  at  his  enemy, 
wounded  his  friend.  For  centuries  Spain  drew  most  of  her  resources 
from  her  colonies  ;  and,  as  these  dwindled  in  number,  the  pressure 
increased  on  those  which  remained.  When  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  1868,  Cuba  produced  about  one-half  of  the  cane  of  the  world  ; 
but  for  several  years  previously  prices  had  ranged  so  low  that  produc- 
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tion  on  the  old  basis  ceased  to  be  profitable.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
centration of  property  had  already  begun,  and 

"numerous  American  and  English  fortune-hunters,  who  had  purchased  large  estates 
from  impoverished  Cubans,  .  .  .  had  started  sugar  and  tobacco  growing  on  an  im- 
proved system  in  various  parts  of  the  island."  ^ 

The  planters  thus  evicted  gradually  came  to  form  a  class  of  bro- 
ken men  ripe  for  brigandage  ;  and  though,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection, certain  of  the  leaders  were  persons  of  property  and  position 
who  revolted  against  the  maladministration  of  Spain,  the  discontent 
was  always  fomented  by  what  amounted  to  a  slow  confiscation  of 
the  land. 

The  truth  of  these  inferences  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  war,  which  was  always  rural.  The  rebel  armies,  if  such 
these  marauders  can  be  called,  were  composed  partly  of  adventurers, 
who  acted  as  officers,  and  partly  of  JS'egroes  whose  employment  had 
gone  with  the  devastation  of  the  sugar  estates.  The  towns  never  par- 
ticipated in  the  movement ;  and  the  vagrant  bands  who  infested  the 
hills  and  ravaged  the  plantations  consisted 

"of  a  horde  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  adventurers,  recruited  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  and  indeed  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  .  .  .  the  riffraff  turned  out  of 
the  neighboring  islands,  Americans,  Mexicans,  Germans,  Italians,  and  even  a  few 
Englishmen."  "^ 

This  convulsion  lasted  through  nearly  a  generation  ;  flickering 
out  when  business  mended,  and  flaring  up  when  it  failed,  until  the 
death-blow  came  with  the  panic  of  1893.  Between  1893  and  1895  su- 
gar sank  about  30  per  cent,  and  the  death-agony  began.  The  Amer- 
ican public  knows  the  rest. 

But  if  the  Spanish  civilization  in  the  West  Indies  has  fallen  amid 
blood  and  fire,  the  English  shows  every  sign  of  decrepitude.  Great 
Britain  is  a  strong  Power,  and  her  police  is  irresistible  ;  but  the  de- 
cay of  her  islands  is  admitted.  Had  England  retained  the  energy  of 
1805,  when  her  conferences  with  her  enemies  were  conducted  at  spots 
like  Trafalgar,  she  might  not  perhaps  have  bartered  her  heritage  for 
a  sugar-plum  ;  but  the  society  of  1870  saw  life  with  different  eyes 
from  those  of  the  men  who  fought  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Instead  of 
being  stimulated  to  ferocity  by  the  Continental  attack,  the  English 
took  the  bribe,  and  withdrew  from  the  contest.  Instead  of  accelerat- 
ing their  movement,  they  relaxed  it. 

^  "  Cuba  Past  and  Present "  (Davey),  p.  80.  ""Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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The  tendency  of  modern  trade  is  toward  consolidation,  because 
the  administration  of  the  largest  mass  is  the  cheapest.  This  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  sugar  manufacture  ;  for,  above  all  forms  of  agri- 
culture, sugar  lends  itself  to  centralization.  The  chief  expense  of 
the  plantation  is  the  mill  to  crush  the  cane  ;  and  the  more  cane  that 
can  be  crushed  by  a  single  machine,  the  more  economical  is  the  proc- 
ess. Accordingly,  the  only  limit  to  the  size  of  the  modern  factory  is 
the  distance  it  pays  to  carry  a  bulky  raw  material ;  and  this  depends 
on  the  perfection  of  the  transportation.  Therefore,  an  energetic  pop- 
ulation, pressed  by  competition,  would  normally  have  concentrated 
property  on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  Government  would  have  addressed 
itself  to  providing  universal  cheap  transportation, — presumably  a 
state  system,  like  that  of  Germany  or  Russia.  The  islands  are  well 
adapted  to  electric  tramways  running  down  the  valleys  to  the  ports, 
which  could  draw  their  electricity  from  central  power-houses  built  on 
water-courses.  At  the  ports  the  produce  can  be  collected  by  coasters  ; 
and  such  is  substantially  the  method  of  the  Boston  Fruit  Company 
in  Jamaica,  which  has  been  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  These 
phenomena  are  conspicuously  lacking  among  the  British.  The  only 
railroad  of  Jamaica  has  been  built  at  vast  expense  over  the  mountains 
where  nobody  goes  ;  and  it  charges  prohibitive  rates  because,  being 
bankrupt,  it  lacks  rolling-stock  to  do  its  business.  Thus,  the  farmers 
are  forced  to  haul  their  crops  along  the  roads,  and  are  expected  to 
compete  with  German  bounty -fed  beet,  carried  at  a  fixed  minimum 
charge  on  state  lines.  Th  e  British  Government  has  even  gone  further, 
and  has  discouraged  quick  transportation  to  America.  Plant  made 
a  proposition  to  extend  his  service  from  Florida  to  Jamaica  ;  but  the 
offer  was  declined.  Lastly,  Great  Britain,  while  abandoning  the  col- 
onists to  the  Germans,  has  used  them  to  support  an  exceedingly  costly 
system  of  government,  whose  chief  object  has  been  to  provide  a  long 
pay-roll  and  pension-list.  This  system  has  broken  down.  It  has 
proved  only  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Spain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  native  population  has  shown  little  recu- 
perative energy.  Instead  of  being  consolidated,  the  estates  have  been 
abandoned  when  they  ceased  to  pay,  although  throughout  the  islands 
well-handled  and  well-situated  sugar  lands  have  never  yet  proved  un- 
profitable, and  although  both  Government  and  people  are  aware  that 
nothing  can  ever  replace  the  sugar  industry,  both  on  account  of  its 
magnitude  and  of  the  employment  it  gives  to  labor. 

Yet,  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  West  Indian  inertia,  the 
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stubborn  fact  remains  that  the  influx  of  fresh  capital  and  fresh  blood 
has  been  arrested  by  the  fear  of  progressively  increasing  sugar  boun- 
ties and  correspondingly  decreasing  values.  Men  do  not  venture  their 
fortunes  in  speculation  when  they  know  that  the  Power,  which  should 
protect  them,  has  accepted  a  bribe  to  abandon  them  to  an  adversary 
bent  on  destroying  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  inference  from  these  considerations  is,  that  the  British  Em- 
pire in  the  Western  tropics  is  disintegrating,  and  that  it  is  disinte- 
grating because  a  governing  class  has  arisen  in  the  Kingdom  which, 
from  greed,  has  compounded  with  its  natural  and  hereditary  enemy. 
The  advent  of  this  class  has  wrought  great  changes  in  the  past,  and 
is  full  of  meaning  for  the  future.  Already  it  has  precipitated  re- 
volt in  Cuba,  defeat  for  Spain,  expansion  for  America,  and  corre- 
sponding decline  for  England.  Should  the  future  resemble  the  past, 
and  the  conditions  of  competition  remain  unchanged,  the  Caribbean 
archipelago  must,  probably,  either  be  absorbed  by  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  or  lapse  into  barbarism.  !N"ow  the  current 
sets  toward  America ;  and  the  absorption  of  any  considerable  islands 
will  probably  lead  to  the  assimilation  of  the  rest ;  for  the  preference 
of  the  products  of  any  portion  of  the  archipelago  by  the  United  States 
would  so  depress  the  trade  of  the  remainder  as  to  render  civilized 
life  therein  precarious.  Should  the  foregoing  deductions  be  correct,  it 
is  evident  that  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  is  automatic  and 
inevitable,  and  that,  in  expanding,  she  only  obeys  the  impulsion  of 
nature,  like  any  other  substance.  If  the  Republic  moves  toward  fur- 
ther concentration,  it  is  because  the  world  about  it  moves  ;  and  if  it 
changes  its  institutions,  it  is  because  the  conditions  of  modern  com- 
petition demand  it. 

A  century  ago,  when  communication  was  costly  and  slow,  the  cap- 
ital cities  of  the  two  competing  economic  systems  might  lie  side  by 
side  on  the  Seine  and  on  the  Thames,  and  they  might  approach  each 
other  thus  closely  because  the  spheres  of  which  they  were  the  centres 
were  relatively  small.  Since  then,  as  movement  has  quickened,  these 
spheres  have  enlarged  until  the  Continental,  having  stretched  eastward 
overland  until  it  has  reached  Manchuria,  now  seeks  to  consolidate  all 
Northern  and  Eastern  China.  Meanwhile,  the  Maritime,  leaving  the 
North  American  continent  in  its  rear,  is  drawing  to  itself  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  is  fortifying  the  approaches  thereto,  and  is  preparing 
to  ascend  the  Yang-tse  and  the  Ho-hang-ho. 

But,  in  proportion  as  the  bulk  of  the  masses  of  which  they  were 
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once  the  core  has  dilated,  the  position  of  London  and  Paris  has  be- 
come eccentric.  Therefore,  the  foci  of  energy  of  modern  society  tend 
to  separate,  the  one  drawing  toward  the  confines  of  Russia,  the  other 
gravitating  toward  America  ;  and,  as  they  separate,  competition  ad- 
justs itself  to  the  new  equilibrium.  The  burden  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  systems  is  passing  from  the  shoulders  of  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen,  who  have  borne  it  in  the  past,  to  those  of  Americans 
and  Germans,  who  must  bear  it  in  the  future.  Already,  the  heat 
generated  by  contact  at  the  circumference  of  these  rival  masses  pre- 
sages possible  war. 

Furthermore,  if  America  is  destined  to  win  in  this  battle  for  life, 
she  must  win  because  she  is  the  fittest  to  survive  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  twentieth  century.  From  the  dawn  of  history,  nature 
has  always  preferred  those  organisms  which  worked  most  economi- 
cally at  the  time  her  choice  was  made.  Men  may  be  able  to  live 
most  cheaply  because  they  can  conquer,  confiscate,  and  enslave,  like 
the  Romans,  or  because  they  can  toil  longest  on  the  least  nutriment, 
like  the  Chinese ;  but,  among  Western  races,  who  vary  little  in  tenacity 
of  life,  those  have  proved  the  most  economical  who  have  attained  the 
highest  centralization  combined  with  the  greatest  rapidity  of  move- 
ment. Hence,  if  Americans  are  to  outstrip  their  opponents,  they 
must  do  so  by  having  a  compacter  and  more  flexible  organization 
and  shorter  and  cheaper  communications.  On  their  side,  Russia  and 
Germany  are  exerting  their  whole  strength.  They  hope  to  economize 
in  their  administration  by  reducing  their  armaments,  just  as  we  in- 
crease ours  ;  and  they  are  completing  a  railroad  to  Peking,  by  which 
they  propose  to  centralize  the  greatest  mass  of  cheap  labor  in  the 
world,  on  the  spot  where  mineral  resources  are  richest. 

Nothing  under  the  sun  is  stationary  :  not  to  advance  is  to  recede  ; 
and  to  recede  before  your  competitor  is  ruin.  Unless  the  Maritime 
system  can  absorb  and  consolidate  mankind  as  energetically  as  the 
Continental,  the  relation  which  the  two  have  borne  to  each  other 
since  Waterloo  must  be  reversed. 

The  West  Indies  are  gravitating  toward  the  United  States  ;  there- 
fore, the  West  Indies  must  be  consolidated,  and  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication with  them  be  shortened  and  cheapened.  Therefore,  a  canal 
to  the  Pacific  must  be  built ;  and  Central  America  must  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  economic  mass,  much  as  Egypt  has  become  a  part 
of  England  in  order  to  guarantee  her  communications  with  India. 
Lastly,  adequate  outlets  for  the  products  of  this  huge  centre  of  energy 
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must  be  insured ;  for,  should  production  be  thrown  back  on  our  hands 
by  the  closing  of  Asiatic  markets  to  us,  or  should  our  industries  be 
crippled  by  attacks  such  as  those  which  have  ruined  the  West  Indies, 
we  shall  suffer  from  having  been  the  weaker,  and  our  civilization  will 
wither  like  the  civilizations  which  have  preceded  it. 

If  expansion  and  concentration  are  necessary,  because  the  admin- 
istration of  the  largest  mass  is  the  least  costly,  then  America  must 
expand  and  concentrate  until  the  limit  of  the  possible  is  attained  ;  for 
Governments  are  simply  huge  corporations  in  competition,  in  which 
the  most  economical,  in  proportion  to  its  energy,  survives,  and  in 
which  the  wasteful  and  the  slow  are  undersold  and  eliminated. 

Brooks  Adams. 
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Out  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  two  years  ago  came  the 
knowledge  that  Canada  was,  in  all  things  but  name,  an  independent 
nation  ;  that  Great  Britain  not  only  was  not  desirous  to  hold  her 
children  across  the  sea  in  tutelage,  but  encouraged  them  to  assert 
their  manhood  and  their  independence  and  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs. This  attitude  of  the  British  Government  was  as  startling  to 
the  Administration  in  Washington  as  it  was  important.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had 
for  years  been  unsatisfactory  ;  they  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
friction  between  the  "Washington  and  London  cabinets  ;  and  more 
than  once  they  had  nearly  led  to  ruptures.  Washington,  having 
only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Canadian  affairs,  regarded  Canada 
as  an  overgrown  boy  whose  youth  is  a  protection  from  a  man's  just 
vengeance,  but  who  is  too  old  to  be  summarily  punished.  As  a  self- 
governing  colony,  Canada  had  the  power  to  make  laws  to  suit  her- 
self, no  matter  how  objectionable  they  might  be  to  the  United  States  : 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  protests  of  the  United 
States  had  to  be  addressed  not  to  the  Canadian  Premier  at  Ottawa, 
but  to  the  British  Premier  in  London.  In  other  words,  Canada  en- 
joyed all  the  advantages  of  independence  and  none  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  was  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  Washington.  It  came 
to  be  believed  by  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  and  Members  of 
Congress  that  Great  Britain,  while  compelled  to  defend  her  spoiled 
child  publicly,  yet  secretly  longed  to  use  the  rod  ;  and  this  belief  in- 
flamed the  feeling  existing  against  Canada.  When,  therefore,  two 
years  ago.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  went  to  London,  to  bear  Canada's  trib- 
ute to  her  Queen,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  visit,  it  was  seen  that  Canada 
was  ruled  in  Ottawa  and  not  in  Downing  Street ;  when  Sir  Wilfrid  of- 
fered preferential  trade  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  when,  at  his  request, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  denounced  the  commercial  treaties  with  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  it  was  notice  to  the  world  that  Canada  was  no 
longer  a  ward,  but  had  come  into  full  possession  of  her  heritage. 
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Nearly  all  Americans  (and,  curiously  enough,  most  Englishmen) 
make  the  mistake  of  regarding  the  Canadians  as  a  homogeneous  na- 
tion, and  of  considering  them,  although  separated  by  3,000  miles  of 
ocean  from  the  mother-land,  as  British  in  thought  and  sentiment. 
It  is  this  false  impression  Tvhich  has  kept  friction  alive,  and  rendered 
impossible  a  complete  settlement  of  many  vexatious  problems.  For- 
tunately, the  High  Joint  Commission,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Anglo- Canadian- American  negotiations,  approached  the  questions 
at  issue  with  such  mutual  tolerance  and  with  so  great  a  desire  to 
accomplish  results,  that  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  great  republic  at  the  south  and  the  republic  (in  every- 
thing but  name)  at  the  north  of  the  JN'orth  American  continent  will  be 
much  more  amicable  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  will  result  in  an  enlarged  and  more  profitable  trade  for  both. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  largest  of  all  the  British  posses- 
sions, spreads  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
west  ;  embracing  a  territory  of  more  than  3,300,000  square  miles, 
and  sheltering  a  population  exceeding  5,000,000.  Politically  united, 
and  nominally  a  nation,  socially  (ethnologically  almost)  Canada  is 
nearly  as  unhomogeneous  as  Austria-Hungary.  It  is  true  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Dominion  are  not  so  bad  as  in  the  dual  Empire,  be- 
cause in  Canada  there  are  only  two  recognized  languages  and  three 
races  (broadly  speaking)  ;  while  in  the  Austrian  Empire  some  half- 
dozen  or  more  languages  are  used,  each  the  speech  of  a  race  natu- 
rally antagonistic  to  all  the  others.  To  Americans  who  know  Canada 
as  a  vacation-ground  only,  to  Englishmen  to  whom  Canada  is  an  ab- 
solute mystery  and  who  associate  it  with  furs,  ice-palaces,  and,  in 
these  later  days,  gold-mines  and  tales  of  marvellous  adventure,  this 
may  seem  a  remarkable  assertion.  Canada,  partly  on  account  of  her 
past  history  and  partly  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position,  occu- 
pies a  unique  place  in  the  British  Empire.  In  India,  an  Englishman, 
whether  on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan  or  in  Madras,  is  always  an 
Englishman,  and  he  always  talks  English.  It  is  the  same  in  Australia, 
in  Africa,  in  Egypt — everywhere  in  Greater  Britain,  in  fact,  except 
in  Canada. 

To  understand  this,  take  the  map  of  the  Dominion  and  run  a  line 
on  the  seventy-ninth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and 
another,  bisecting  Lake  Superior,  on  the  ninetieth  degree.  This  di- 
vides Canada  into  three  parts,  leaving  out,  for  the  time  being,  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia.     The  eastern  division,  the  Province  of 
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Quebec — the  New  France  of  Louis  XY,  the  theatre  of  some  of  the 
most  glorious  deeds  of  British  valor — is  to-day  almost  as  French  as 
it  was  when  Bigot  filled  the  coffers  of  the  Grand  Company  and  pur- 
chased the  Pompadour's  friendship  by  a  share  of  the  plunder.  Be- 
tween Louis  and  his  mistresses  on  the  one  side,  and  Bigot  and  his 
pack  of  thieves  on  the  other,  the  bravery  of  Montcalm  was  power- 
less. Wolfe,  dying  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  saw  the  Fleur-de-lis 
trailed  in  the  dust.  But,  though  the  white  banner  of  France  has 
bowed  to  the  blood-red  cross  of  St.  George  ;  though  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Englishmen  and  English  laws  have  administered  the 
Province  of  Quebec ;  though  against  the  common  enemy  Quebec  stood 
loyal  when  Montgomery,  attempting  to  be  a  second  Wolfe,  fell  as 
he  gallantly  led  the  attack  for  the  revolting  American  colonists,  Que- 
bec to-day,  in  thought,  in  language,  and  in  religion,  is  French.  The 
population  of  the  Province,  at  the  Census  of  1891,  was  1,488,535,  of 
whom  1,186,346  were  French-speaking  Canadians  and  1,291,709  were 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  whole  Dominion  there  were  only  1,404, 974 
French  Canadians. 

Leave  Quebec  for  the  time,  and  travel  into  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. Here  there  is  a  different  atmosphere.  In  the  city  of  Quebec 
one  hears  more  French  than  English  :  in  Montreal  the  two  languages 
are  used  with  equal  freedom.  Following  the  sun,  French  is  left  be- 
hind. In  Ontario,  except  on  the  border,  French  is  seldom  heard. 
Toronto,  the  chief  city  of  the  Province,  the  commercial  capital  of 
Canada,  is  neither  French  nor  English  :  it  is  American.  It  is  laid 
out  like  an  American  city  ;  its  buildings  are  planned  on  the  Ameri- 
can model ;  its  people  have  the  look,  the  manner,  the  nervous  energy 
of  Americans.  Going  west  from  Toronto,  until  the  third  division 
is  reached,  the  traveller  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  United  States. 
West  of  Lake  Superior  the  scene  once  more  changes.  From  the 
Lake  to  the  ocean  he  sees  England  written  everywhere.  The  men 
are  English  in  appearance  and  manner, — they  are  not  like  the  easy- 
going men  of  Quebec  or  the  energetic  men  of  Toronto.  To  Mani- 
toba and  British  Columbia  come  the  men,  many  of  them  the  cadets 
of  well-connected  British  families,  who  are  engaged  in  farming  and 
ranching,  who  lead  healthy,  vigorous  lives  spent  in  the  open,  and 
who  have  naturally  good  constitutions,  or  soon  become  hardy  under 
the  tonic  influence  of  that  bracing  climate.  They  come  direct  from 
the  old  country.  Home  to  them  is  always  '^across  the  water"; 
and  London  is  ever  the  centre. 
31 
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With  the  Quebecker  it  is  different.  He  was  born  there  ;  he  will 
die  there  ;  and  his  world  is  his  Province.  The  Ontarian  is  more 
often  than  not  an  emigre  /  but  it  was  many  years  ago  he  left  his  na- 
tive country.  Business  relations  bring  him  in  close  touch  with  the 
United  States.  American  politics  are  almost  of  as  much  consequence 
to  him  as  to  his  brother  across  the  border  :  the  fate  of  parties  may 
mean  the  difference  between  a  profitable  market  in  the  Great  Repub- 
lic and  a  Chinese  Wall  of  Protection  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
surmount.  In  his  view,  Washington  holds  his  fate — at  least  his 
material  interests — fully  as  much  as  does  Ottawa.  Your  Canadian  of 
the  West,  however,  is  a  different  man  ;  and  his  interests  are  in  Lon- 
don, rather  than  in  New  York  or  Washington  or  Ottawa.  He  is  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  raising  wheat  or  cattle,  in  mining,  or  in  canning 
salmon.  Liverpool  or  London  furnishes  him  the  quotations.  It  makes 
very  little  difference  what  the  American  tariff  is  ;  whether  there  is 
a  so-called  Democratic  Free-Trade  Administration  in  Washington, 
or  a  Pepublican  high-tariff  one,  or  whether  Laurier  or  Tupper  rules 
in  Ottawa.  England  must  buy  wheat  and  cattle  ;  British  Columbia 
gold  is  at  par  the  world  over  ;  and  tariffs  worry  him  not  in  the  least. 

The  pastimes  of  a  nation  are  often  the  surest  index  of  its  char- 
acter. I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  Halifax  the  young 
men  talked  and  played  cricket  ;  in  Quebec  and  Montreal  the  sport 
was  lacrosse  ;  in  Toronto,  baseball.  Athletic  sports  kept  pace  with 
national  affinities.  In  Halifax,  English  sentiment  prevails,  and  finds 
expression  in  the  English  game  ;  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  where  the 
sentiment  is  French-Canadian,  we  naturally  find  the  national  game 
of  Canada  ;  and  in  Toronto,  where  everything  is  American,  what 
more  appropriate  than  that  the  historic  twenty-two  yards  should 
give  place  to  the  diamond  ? 

To  solve  the  Canadian  enigma  further,  one  must  get  from  the 
blinding  rays  of  royalty  cast  by  the  Jubilee,  and  examine  more 
closely  into  social  and  racial  conditions  existing  in  the  Dominion. 
It  has  ah'eady  been  shown  that  there  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
races,  and  that,  running  side  by  side,  there  are  three  sentiments  of 
loyalty — English,  French,  and  American.  One  of  my  principal  rea- 
sons for  a  visit  to  Canada  two  years  ago  was  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  Canadian  loyalty  to  the  mother-land  and  the  British  Crown  ;  to 
find  out,  from  personal  observation,  whether  the  excitement  of  the 
Jubilee  and  the  honors  heaped  upon  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  leave 
any  lasting  impression,  or  whether,  when  the  tinsel  had  been  stripped 
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and  the  lights  turned  down,  the  beautiful  thing  called  Canadian  loy- 
alty would  be  found  to  be  merely  fustian.  I  found  a  strongly  devel- 
oped anti- American  feeling  ;  but  the  feeling  of  Canadians  toward 
Great  Britain  was  somewhat  mixed.  Canada  at  that  time  was  anti- 
American  (that  was  before  an  Anglo-American  alliance  had  been  sug- 
gested), because,  in  the  minds  of  Canadians,  America  was  supposed 
to  be  anti-British.  Hence,  one  Avould  say,  Canada  must  be  intensely 
loyal  to  the  mother-country  :  it  has  almost  the  merit  and  force  of 
a  syllogism.  This  is  all  very  ])leasing  on  the  surface  ;  but  it  is 
misleading.  Members  of  a  family  will  stand  together  against  an 
outsider  ;  but  between  themselves  they  fight  and  resort  to  every  ex- 
pedient to  gain  their  own  selfish  purposes.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate 
that  the  Dominion  has  a  grievance  against  England  ;  but  I  do  assert 
that  Canada  is  a  great  deal  more  loyal  to  Canada  than  she  is  to  Great 
Britain,  that"  Canadian  sta,tesmen  consider  Canada  first  and  England 
afterward. 

Of  course,  one  must  understand  that,  when  I  talk  of  Canadian 
loyalty  to  England,  I  refer  to  the  Canada  of  the  middle  zone,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  the  only  part  of  the  Dominion  the  average  Ameri- 
can or  Englishman  knows  ;  and  that  knowledge  is  extremely  super- 
ficial. He  does  not  go  to  Quebec,  and  he  rarely  goes  to  the  Far 
"West ;  consequently,  he  does  not  understand  that  there  are  three 
Canadas.  The  Western  Canadian,  as  I  have  said,  is  loyal  to  the 
mother-country, — generally  a  little  more  loyal  and  ardent  in  his  at- 
tachment to  British  institutions  than  he  was  when  he  lived  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
small  percentage  of  the  English-speaking  population,  the  people  nei- 
ther care  nor  know  what  loyalty  means.  Why  should  they  be  more 
loyal  to  England  than  to  France?  In  fact,  speaking  the  language 
of  France,  professing  the  religion  of  that  country,  Gallic  in  habits, 
in  thought,  and  in  traditions,  what  more  natural  than  that,  in  their 
secret  hearts,  they  should  loyally  cherish  the  country  of  their  fore- 
fathers ?  And  yet,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  France  means,  to  the  aver- 
age Quebecker,  nothing  except  a  language  and  a  religion,  not  even 
an  emotion.  I  probed  as  deeply  as  I  could  to  ascertain  this.  I  found 
no  habitant  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  who  entertained  a  sentimental 
affection  for  la  helle  France,  whose  pulses  were  stirred  by  the  recol- 
lection of  Montcalm  and  the  White  Lilies,  or  who  regarded  England 
as  the  despot  whose  iron  heel  was  on  his  neck,  or  to  whom  the 
blood-red  cross  of  St.  George  was  the  symbol  of  the  conqueror.     JSTo  : 
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the  man  of  Quebec  is  satisfied  to  accept  traditions  as  he  finds  them  ; 
and,  apparently,  he  has  not  imagination  enough  to  dream  of  the  past 
or  to  hope  for  the  future. 

Englishmen  flatter  themselves  that  as  colonizers  they  can  learn 
nothing  from  the  rest  of  the  world, — that  they  have  reduced  to 
an  exact  science  the  art  of  assimilating  outlying  territory  in  the 
Great  British  Empire.  But  they  have  still  something  to  learn  from 
America.  The  United  States  denationalizes  her  immigrants  by  forc- 
ing them  to  learn  and  speak  English.  The  German  or  the  Hungarian 
or  the  Pole  must  understand  English,  if  he  would  rise  in  America. 
He  need  not  forget  his  mother- tongue  ;  but  he  must  know  that  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  And  as  the  only  language  his  children 
will  hear  in  the  public  schools  is  English,  it  follows  that  the  second 
generation,  before  reaching  manhood,  is,  in  thought  and  language, 
more  American  than  foreign.  Had  England  adopted  this  plan  at 
Confederation,  and  made  English  the  official  language,  Canada  in 
general  and  Quebec  in  particular  would  be  much  better  off  materi- 
ally, and  the  clash  of  two  races  and  two  tongues  would  not  be  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  the  situation.  It  is  incongruous  that  an  English 
lawmaking  body  should  transact  its  proceedings  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  that  official  announcements  should  have  to  be  printed  in 
both  languages.  I  think  no  more  important  thing  has  been  done  in 
Canada  since  Confederation  than  the  action  of  the  Manitoba  Govern- 
ment in  refusing  to  recognize  French  as  an  official  language  ;  and 
this  means  so  much  for  the  material  welfare  and  advancement  of  the 
Province  that  no  American,  unless  he  be  a  close  student  of  Canadian 
affairs,  can  appreciate  its*  full  significance. 

Before  leaving  Quebec  and  her  French  population,  there  is  one 
factor  in  the  sociological  equation  which  is  of  tremendous  conse- 
quence, and  which  I  approach  with  extreme  diffidence.  With  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  to  the 
world  in  the  past,  and  admitting  that  it  is  to-day  a  great  instrument 
of  civilization,  humanity,  and  charity,  the  facts  cannot  be  contro- 
verted that  Quebec  is  priest-ridden,  and  that  the  Church  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  energy  and  enterprise  which  so  conspicu- 
ously distinguishes  the  Province.  The  power  vested  in  the  Church 
— the  legacy  of  two  centuries — is  so  great,  and  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
and  feudal  laws  are  so  interwoven,  that  in  Quebec  a  man  must  either 
be  a  Catholic  or  else  see  burdens  of  taxation,  impossible  to  bear,  im- 
posed upon  his  property.    A  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing,  with 
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an  international  reputation,  explained  to  me  how  it  was  possible  to 
discriminate  against  the  property  of  a  non-Catholic  ;  but  I  need  not 
elaborate  that  point  here.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  so  long  as 
Quebec  remains  French  in  speech,  and  renders  spiritual  allegiance  to 
Kome,  it  will  be  many  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  Dominion. 

Englishmen  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Canada's  loyalty  would 
make  the  Dominion  buy  British  goods,  and  give  the  preference  to 
British  wares,  even  if  it  involved  some  sacrifice  on  her  part.  That 
might  have  been  true  half  a  century  ago,  it  might  even  have  been 
true  before  Confederation  ;  but  the  Act  which  transmuted  a  series 
of  scattered  Provinces  into  a  Dominion  gave  birth  to  a  policy  which 
was  a  political  necessity.  The  Members  of  the  first  Canadian  min- 
istry after  Confederation  were  Protectionists,  moved  by  the  same  rea- 
sons which  influenced  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists.  In 
Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  it  was  the  belief  of  statesmen 
that,  unless  domestic  manufacturers  were  protected  by  a  tariff  against 
foreign  competition,  native  industries  would  be  crushed.  The  United 
States  erected  a  barrier  against  England  :  Canada  barred  her  south- 
ern border  to  check  American  imports.  This  policy  worked  fairly 
well  for  seven  years  ;  but  the  Liberals  were  forced,  as  a  party  exi- 
gency, to  advocate  Free  Trade  in  opposition  to  their  political  oppo- 
nents. In  the  Dominion,  even  more  than  in  the  United  States,  the 
tariff  is  a  party  question.  In  Canada,  unlike  England,  a  man  can- 
not be  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative  on  the  question  of  the  surrender  or 
control  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  reversal  or  perpetuation  of  a  traditional 
foreign  policy,  because  Canada  does  not  concern  herself  about  inter- 
national statecraft.  There  is  no  Silver  question  in  the  Dominion. 
The  practical  politician  must  rally  his  forces  around  the  standard  of 
Protection  or  of  Free  Trade. 

The  Conservatives  having  raised  the  banner  of  Protection,  the 
Liberals,  nolens  volens,  planted  themselves  in  the  citadel  of  Free 
Trade.  Their  policy  was  the  antithesis  of  their  rivals.  The  Con- 
servative raison  (Tetre  for  Protection  was  fear  of  American  competi- 
tion ;  and,  if  incidentally  Great  Britain  was  discriminated  against, 
it  was  unfortunate,  but  a  minor  evil  compared  with  the  beneficent  re- 
sults following  from  ' '  Canada  for  the  Canadians. ' '  The  Liberals, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that,  if  Canadian  products  could  find 
a  market  in  the  United  States,  the  Canadian  farmer  and  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  would  profit  thereby.  It  followed  naturally  that, 
when  the  Liberal  Government  came  into  power,  in  1S74,  the  Liberals 
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negotiated  a  reciprocity  treaty,  which  caused  American  public  men 
to  regard  them  as  more  friendly  to  the  United  States  than  the  Con- 
servatives. But  Keciprocity  did  not  prove  the  success  expected.  To 
this  day  it  is  often  referred  to  as  '^jug-handled  Reciprocity,"  and 
Canada  is  supposed  to  have  had  all  the  outpouring  ;  while  in  the 
Dominion  the  Liberal  Government  was  soon  overthrown,  and,  with 
its  downfall,  the  first  chapter  of  Reciprocity  was  closed. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  came  into  power  for  the  second  time  in  18Y8, 
with  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  repair  the  breach  made  in  the 
wall  of  Protection  by  the  Mackenzie  Ministry,  and  to  buttress  the 
foundation.  The  Free-Traders  in  the  United  States,  who  regarded 
Canadian  reciprocity  as  one  step  in  the  direction  of  the  realization 
of  their  hopes,  could  expect  nothing  from  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  as  the  economic  policy  of  the  Conservative  party  was  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  the  United  States,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  entire  policy  of  the  Dominion  under  Conservatism 
was  interpreted  as  being  anti- American.  It  is  true  that,  from  time 
to  time.  Reciprocity  was  talked  about  :  it  was  looked  upon  like  some 
of  the  virtues — theoretically  excellent,  but  extremely  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment. No  really  serious  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  re- 
ciprocal arrangement  with  the  United  States.  Nor  is  this  surprising, 
when  one  remembers  what  1  have  already  said  about  the  American- 
ization of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  That  Province,  the  richest,  the 
most  densely  populated,  and  wielding  the  greatest  influence  of  all  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  was  strongest  in  its  opposition  to  Reciprocity, 
because  the  manufacturers  looked  upon  it  as  merely  the  entering 
wedge  for  Pree  Trade.  Under  Sir  John  Macdonald' s  7iational  policy, 
they  had  established  themselves,  and  adjusted  trade  to  existing  con- 
ditions :  a  disturbance  of  the  economic  policy  might  produce  serious 
consequences. 

For  thirteen  years — in  fact,  up  to  his  death — Sir  John  Macdonald 
held  power.  He  has  been  well  called  the  ''Bismarck  of  Canada." 
Like  the  great  German  Chancellor,  he  had  the  same  creative  force  and 
the  same  masterly  genius  for  government.  He  found  a  disjointed  set 
of  Provinces,  with  hardly  any  connecting  ties  ;  and  he  welded  them 
into  a  closely  linked  federation  recognizing  one  central  authority  and 
having  the  germ  of  a  national  spirit. 

Macdonald' s  personality  was  an  inspiration  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
tection, even  as  l^apoleon's  presence  on  the  field  of  battle  was  worth 
more  to  his  troops  than  a  dozen  additional  regiments.     It  is  idle  to 
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conjecture  what  might  have  happened,  had  Sir  John's  life  been 
spared  for  another  five  years  ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that,  the  more 
firmly  Protection  became  intrenched,  the  more  active  and  determined 
became  the  efforts  of  its  opponents.  It  is  invariably  the  case  in  every 
great  movement.  A  cause  is  either  worth  fighting  for  with  all  the 
vigor  and  zeal  and  devotion  of  which  men  are  capable  or  else  it 
arouses  no  enthusiasm,  and  at  once  ceases  to  be  a  question  of  the  firgt 
magnitude. 

The  stronger  the  tendrils  of  Protection  grew,  the  more  necessary 
its  opponents  felt  it  to  destroy  the  tree,  root  and  branch.  Protection, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Liberalism,  was  the  handmaid  of  corruption, 
both  in  private  and  official  affairs.  It  debauched  the  manufacturers 
by  giving  them  a  bonus  which  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple :  it  vitiated  the  public  service  by  inviting  extravagance  and  pro- 
viding the  means  for  scandalous  jobs.  From  time  to  time  the  tariff 
was  tinkered  with, — even  a  rabid  Protectionist  may  sometimes  cater 
to  public  sentiment  and  profess  to  ''  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple,"— and  Reciprocity  was  played  with.  At  heart,  however.  Sir 
John  was  neither  Free-Trader  nor  Peciprocist  :  in  fact,  as  he  declared 
in  an  interview  about  four  years  before  his  death,  he  was  an  Imperial 
Federationist,  a  firm  adherent  of  ''  Greater  Britainism. "  He  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when,  '^  With  England  as  a  central  Power,  with 
Australia  and  South  Africa  as  auxiliaries,  we  (the  Confederated  Brit- 
ish Empire)  will  control  the  seas  ;  and  the  control  of  the  seas  means 
the  control  of  the  world."  I  have  been  told,  and  I  can  well  believe 
it,  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  looked  far  enough  into  the  future  to  see 
the  time  when  the  United  States  would  be  the  great  commercial  com- 
petitor of  England.  Surely,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  with  his  sturdy 
Imperialism  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Greater  Britain,  was 
not  the  man  to  help  his  great  rival  in  the  race  for  commercial  suprem- 
acy. His  entire  policy  was  perforce  anti- American,  because,  from  his 
view-point,  the  interests  of  his  country  were  antagonistic  to  those  of 
his  southern  neighbor. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  death,  the  Liberals  talked 
Peciprocity :  with  his  demise,  they  Avent  a  step  further  and  advocated 
*'  commercial  union,"  which  soon  became  translated  into  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  A  recent  English  writer  has  truly  said  that 
the  Conservative  party,  after  the  death  of  its  great  Premier,  collapsed 
because  of  a  series  of  incompetent  leaders  and  their  blunders.  But, 
while  the  Conservatives  were  dancing  over  a  mine,  there  was  no  man 
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in  opposition  shrewd  or  bold  enough  to  fire  the  fuse.  '^  Commercial 
union ' '  was  taken  up  as  a  rallying  cry,  and  advocated  with  a  good 
deal  of  persistency  and  ingenuity  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  only  tb 
be  cast  aside  as  a  half-way  measure  when  annexation  was  the  logical 
outn^ome  and  was  as  easy  to  be  obtained  as  the  other.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood.  The  Liberal  party,  as  a  party,  or  through  its 
responsible  leaders,  did  not  advocate  annexation,  but  Liberals  were 
in  favor  of  Free  Trade,  Reciprocity,  Commercial  Union,  Annexation  ; 
party  men,  from  the  present  Premier  to  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith,  run- 
ning the  scale. 

Had  the  Conservatives  relinquished  power  at  that  time,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  mother-country  and  her  American  colony  might 
have  been  to-day  entirely  different  from  what  they  are.  Events  in 
the  Ifeiited  States  during  the  past  few  years  have  made  Canadians 
— whether  of  Quebec  or  Ontario  or  the  West,  Liberals  or  Conser- 
vatives— regard  annexation  from  another  standpoint.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  glamour  about  annexation  ;  and  it  looked  like  a  short  cut 
to  prosperity.  ]S^ow  it  has  been  stripped  of  its  artificial  coloring,  and 
appears  to  be  a  thing  to  be  avoided  rather  than  embraced.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  irreconcilables  (Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  I  believe, 
is  one)  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Annexationists  of  a  few  years  ago  are 
to-day  perfectly  content  to  forget  that  they  figured  as  such. 

But,  while  the  Annexationists  have  dropped  that  cry,  they  still 
believe  in  the  virtue  of  Reciprocity  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  offers  a  market  for  Canadian  labor,  there  will  always  be  a 
political  agitation  in  favor  of  closer  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Thousands — perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands — of 
French  Canadians  have  emigrated  from  the  Dominion,  and  taken  up 
their  residence  in  the  mill-towns  of  l^ew  England.  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, J^ashua,  in  fact  all  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Merrimac 
Yalley,  are  thickly  populated  with  French  Canadians.  Dr.  Joseph 
Nimmo,  formerly  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
testifying  before  a  Senate  committee  in  1890,  quoted  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright  as  having  declared,  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1888, 
that  there  were  then  about  1,000,000  persons  of  Canadian  birth  re- 
siding in  the  United  States,  and  that,  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  immigrants  into  Canada,  or  nearly 
400,000,  had  crossed  the  line  and  settled  in  the  United  States.  While 
I  believe  these  figures  to  be  exaggerated,  the  French-Canadian  popu- 
lation of  the  mill- towns  of  New  England  is  undeniably  very  large. 
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Most  of  these  operatives  have  done  better  in  the  United  States  than 
they  would  have  done,  had  they  remained  in  Canada  ;  and  they  be- 
lieve that  commercial  union  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  their  com- 
patriots across  the  border.  These  American  French  Canadians,  in 
the  general  election  of  1896,  not  only  made  money  contributions  to 
the  Liberal  cause,  but  many  of  their  best  speakers  went  into  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  and  raised  their  voices  in  behalf  of  the  Liberal  party 
and  of  the  man  of  their  own  nationality.  Undoubtedly,  these  speak- 
ers exercised  considerable  weight,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  success. 

Sir  Wilfrid  promised  the  country,  in  case  of  his  election,  to  revise 
the  tariff  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  closer  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  United  States.  Promptly,  in  accordance  with  his  an- 
te-election pledge,  a  new  tariff  was  enacted, — not  quite  so  radical  in 
its  reduction  of  duties  as  some  of  his  supporters  expected  ; — but  ne- 
gotiations with  this  Government  were  found  impossible.  His  over- 
tures rejected.  Sir  Wilfrid  turned  to  England,  who,  at  the  Premier's 
request,  denounced  her  treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium.  This 
was  hailed  in  England  as  a  long  step  toward  freer  trade  within  the 
British  Empire.  It  has  since  been  discovered  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  economic  poKcy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  Canadian  and 
not  Imperial.  Concessions  are  made  to  England  because  she  opens  a 
market  to  Canada  ;  but  similar  favors  from  Germany  or  the  United 
States  would  meet  with  an  equally  ready  response.  In  other  words, 
Canada  throws  her  market  open  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  displays 
no  foolish  sentimentality  in  preferring  a  British  sovereign  to  an  Amer- 
ican eagle.    Sterling,  dollars,  marks,  or  francs — she  will  take  them  all. 

British  manufacturers,  not  knowing  the  facts,  and  deluded  by  the 
talk  of  Free  Trade,  believed  that  the  markets  of  Canada  would  be 
thrown  wide  open  to  them,  and  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  American  competition.  They  have  since  been  disillusioned. 
The  Canadian  market  Canada  guards  ;  and  no  more  favors  are  ex- 
tended to  the  English  than  to  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  In 
fact,  Canada  to-day  is  more  anxious  to  secure  trade  concessions  from 
the  United  States  than  she  is  concerned  about  the  British  market. 
That  market  she  will  always  have  until  England's  traditional  Free- 
Trade  policy  is  reversed.  So  long  as  the  wheat  of  Manitoba  can  com- 
pete in  Liverpool  with  the  wheat  of  the  Dakotas  and  of  Argentina, 
Canada  need  have  no  fear  of  not  finding  an  English  market.  But  it 
is  different  across  her  southern  border.     There  is  a  natural  outlet  for 
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many  Canadian  commodities,  precisely  as  the  Dominion  offers  a  great 
field  for  the  products  and  wares  of  the  States  lying  along  the  border. 
Sincerely  desirous  as  the  Dominion  has  been  to  secure  trade  conces- 
sions from  the  United  States,  she  cannot,  as  so  many  American  pub- 
lic men  imagine,  be  coerced  into  a  suppliant  or  be  driven  to  come  to 
Washington  with  outstretched  hands,  ready  to  accept  any  crumbs 
that  may  fall  from  an  overflowing  table.  A  tariff  framed  to  harass 
Canada,  the  passage  of  irritating  Labor  laws,  interference  with  the 
bonding  privilege — in  short,  a  systematic  policy  of  ''  pin  pricking  " 
has  had  the  result  diametrically  opposite  to  that  hoped  for  by  its  sup- 
porters. Plenipotentiaries  who  approach  Canada  with  a  treaty  in 
one  hand  and  a  club  in  the  other,  who  say  to  the  Dominion,  ^  ^Ac- 
cept our  treaty,  or  you  will  feel  the  weight  of  this  club,"  seem  to  for- 
get they  are  dealing  with  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — a  people 
whose  motto  has  always  been,  ' '  [N^emo  me  impune  lacessit. ' ' 

Evidently,  the  belief  exists  among  certain  American  politicians 
that  the  short  cut  to  the  Canadian  market  is  political  union,  and  that 
political  union  can  be  accomplished  by  making  life  so  uncomfortable 
for  the  Canadians  that,  as  the  only  ineans  of  escape,  they  will  throw 
themselves  into  our  arms.  I  repeat,  this  is  a  mistake  :  it  is  a  concep- 
tion of  Canadian  character  totally  unwarranted.  Canada  is  not  to 
be  won  by  the  method  pursued  by  the  Romans  toward  the  Sabines. 
If  she  is  to  surrender,  it  must  be  to  gentler  wooing.  It  is  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Dominion  will  provide  a  market  for  American  manufac- 
turers at  the  expense  of  her  own  people  :  it  is  absurd  to  think  she 
will  close  her  custom-houses  so  long  as  the  United  States  clings  to  the 
policy  of  Protection.  Canada  can  manage  to  get  along  very  well 
without  the  United  States.  Thanks  to  the  beneficent  effects  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  national  policy,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  able 
to  supply  the  wants  of  their  own  people.  Practically,  the  Domin- 
ion need  import  nothing  except  those  articles  of  luxury  which  the 
American  continent  cannot  supply.  But  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  would  mean  a  trade  large  and  profitable 
to  both  countries  ;  a  trade  which  we  can  have  for  the  asking,  if  our 
statesmen  will  realize  that  Canada  is  a  nation  to  be  approached  as  an 
equal  and  not  as  an  inferior ;  a  trade  which  the  present  Premier,  with 
far-seeing  genius,  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shown  his  willing- 
ness to  share  with  us.  A.  Maurice  Low. 


A  NEW  DEPAKTUEE   IN  KAILKOAD  MANAGEMENT. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dissolving  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association  and  affirming  the  decree  of  lilvc  tenor  in  the  Trans- Mis- 
souri case,  may,  so  far  as  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  concerned, 
be  fitly  termed  an  epoch-making  decision.  It  estopped  those  organi- 
zations from  adopting  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  agreed  rates  for 
fare  and  freight,  on  the  assumption  that  such  action  would  be  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  correctness  of  that  conclusion  is  not  open  to 
discussion,  because,  whether  right  or  not  per  se,  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  court  of  last  resort,  and  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  settled 
law.  But,  as  the  result  necessitates  a  radical  change  in  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  railroad  companies,  and  forces  them  to  devise  new 
measures  to  protect  their  properties,  it  may  be  well,  before  outlining 
what  can  be  done  in  those  respects,  to  review  the  principal  plans 
that  have  been  tried. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  treat  of  the  inception  of  railroads  and  their 
evolution  into  the  systems  which  traverse  the  populated  areas  of  our 
continent ;  nor  need  we  trace  the  conflict,  sharp  and  prolonged,  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  carriers,  as  to  the  right  of  States  to  regu- 
late the  tolls  to  be  collected  by  the  corporations  they  had  created. 
That  question  was  settled  in  the  Granger  cases,  so  called  ;  and  the 
principle  then  enunciated  has  not  been  disturbed.  What  I  do  con- 
template reviewing  in  part  is,  the  methods  which  were  resorted  to 
by  competing  railroads  to  insure  cooperation  and  avert  loss  in  the 
transportation  of  traffic  that  was  common  to  many. 

In  so  doing,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  usual  effect  of  such 
concerted  efforts  was  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  raise  rates,  be- 
cause, despite  all  that  traffic  compacts  could  or  were  intended  to  do, 
the  tendency  of  railroad  charges  has  been  steadily  downward.  An 
exhibit  so  trite  as  to  become  monotonous  is  contained  in  the  annual 
reports  of  many  railroad  companies,  comparing  the  gross  revenue 
received  during  the  last  year  with  the  earnings  which  would  have 
accrued,  had  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  a  few  years  previous  been 
obtained.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  rates  of  ten  years  ago  could 
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be  applied  to  the  various  railroads  pf  the  country,  and  the  subsequent 
economies  in  operating  be  retained,  instead  of  the  present  dreary 
array  of  non- dividend-payers,  scarcely  any  would  be  found  in  the 
unprofitable  list  !  An  average  increase  of  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile 
in  the  charges  for  the  transportation  of  freight  would  obliterate  the 
deficit  in  the  operation  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  leave  more  available  for  dividends  than  was  paid 
on  that  account  during  1897  or  1898. 

The  constant  decline  in  freight  rates  was  attributable  to  causes 
beyond  the  power  of  associations  of  common  carriers  to  arrest.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  reductions  were  more  remarkable  at  sharply  competi- 
tive than  at  local  stations,  or  at  places  remote  from  water  competition. 
But,  even  in  less  favored  sections,  comparisons  with  the  practice  at 
competitive  centres  resulted  in  material  reductions.  The  principal 
agency,  however,  has  been  the  multiplication  of  routes,  greatly  in- 
creasing the  facility  with  which  shippers,  at  points  formerly  con- 
sidered far  inland,  have  been  enabled  to  reach  river,  lake,  or  ocean 
communication  cheaply  and  quickly. 

While  these  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  surplus  products 
of  the  soil  consigned  to  foreign  markets,  they  also  pertain  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  to  merchandise  carried  westward  for  domestic 
consumption.  Except  in  rare  and  isolated  instances,  the  forces  of 
competition,  as  hereinbefore  described,  have  long  operated  to  pre- 
vent the  exaction  of  excessive  or  unreasonable  rates.  On  that  point 
the  public  need  have  no  apprehension  ;  for  the  conditions  surround- 
ing and  affecting  the  various  carriers  by  rail  and  water  are  such  that 
the  collection  of  extortionate  rates  of  freight  is  manifestly  beyond 
the  ability  of  managing  officers,  even  were  they  so  disposed,  to  in- 
augurate and  maintain. 

For  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  railways  the  latter 
were  so  disconnected  that  competition  between  them  of  a  disastrous 
nature  was  unknown  ;  but  Avhen  the  detached  lines  were  united,  and 
several  companies  strove  for  the  traffic  betAveen  widely  separated 
cities,  the  necessity  for  uniformity  in  rates  and  methods  became  ap- 
parent, and  agreements  looking  to  that  end  were  often  made.  At 
first,  these  rested  on  the  good  faith  of  the  respective  parties  ;  but,  as 
that  proved  an  uncertain  reliance,  something  more  substantial  had 
to  be  substituted.     Thus,  divisions  of  tonnage  came  to  be  formed. 

Naturally,  as  each  company  claimed  to  desire  only  a  fair  share 
of  the  competitive  traffic,  those  interested  were  drawn  into  agree- 
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ments  to  divide  the  same  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  percent- 
ages. It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  practice  had  long 
prevailed  in  England,  where  such  devices  had  been  termed  ^'joint- 
purse  "  arrangements.  Neither  in  that  country  nor  in  this  have  they 
been  sanctioned  by  law  ;  although  there  was  this  difference,  that  in 
England  the  Solicitor- General  gave  an  implied  opinion  in  their  favor, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  no  Federal  or  State  authority  had  de- 
clared them  valid. 

The  pioneer  organization  of  noticeable  magnitude  was  the  so- 
called  Omaha  pool.  It  was  formed  in  the  year  1870,  and  comprised 
the  three  parallel  lines  between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs.  Passen- 
ger as  well  as  freight  traffic  was  included  ;  and  as  one  railroad  could 
then  readily  perform  the  passenger  service,  the  roads  alternated  in 
running  through  Sunday  trains.  Originally,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  cost  of  doing  the  business  was  45  per  cent  for  passengers  and  50 
per  cent  for  freight.  The  accounts  were  settled  monthly  ;  and,  de- 
ducting the  percentages  just  stated,  the  remainder  was  divided  equally. 
Subsequently,  the  arrangement  was  modified,  so  that  the  gross  earn- 
ings from  all  passenger  traffic  carried  eastward  and  from  so  much  of 
the  westward  as  originated  at  Chicago  were  divided  equally  between 
the  parties.  When  the  fourth  company  entered  Council  Bluffs  it  was 
admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  business  ;  and  in  like  manner  was 
the  fifth,  when  its  line  was  extended  to  the  Missouri  Biver.  So  long 
as  the  contract  was  tripartite,  its  affairs  were  administered  by  the 
general  officers  of  the  resj)ective  companies  ;  but  when  the  number 
of  partners  increased,  a  commissioner  was  elected,  and  the  organiza- 
tion took  its  place  with  the  other  traffic  associations  which  in  the 
meantime  had  sprung  into  existence. 

The  most  notable  of  the  early  compacts  was  the  Southern  Bail- 
way  and  Steamship  Association,  which  was  organized  in  1875  on 
a  plan  outlined  by  Col.  Albert  Fink,  Yice-President  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  ]N"ashville  Bailroad.  It  included  twenty-five  different  rail- 
road and  steamship  companies,  and  was  governed  by  an  elaborate 
constitution.  It  prescribed  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business 
in  which,  the  parties  were  jointly  concerned,  methods  for  its  equita- 
ble distribution  between  the  interested  railroads,  and  tribunals  for 
the  settlement  of  disagreements.  Col.  Fink  remained  with  the  or- 
ganization six  months,  then  started  for  Europe,  but  was  stopped 
en  route  and  induced  to  take  charge  of  an  association  that  had  just 
been  formed  by  the  trunk  lines  to  divide  traffic  from  New  York  and 
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other  seaports,  when  destined  to  points  west  of  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
etc. 

From  the  latter  modest  beginning  sprang  the  formidable  organi- 
zations which  became  known  as  the  Trunk  Line  Association  and  the 
Joint  Executive  Committee.  The  last-named  included  the  several 
initial  lines  and  their  connections  west  of  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and 
Parkersburg,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Piver,  and  was  ultimately 
called  the  Joint  Committee.  Later,  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
conduct,  from  an  office  located  in  'New  York,  the  expanding  affairs 
of  the  numerous  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  ; 
and  the  Central  Traffic  Association  was  accordingly  formed,  with 
Mr.  George  P.  Blanchard  as  Commissioner.  The  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Traffic  associations  was  the 
Joint  Traffic  Association,  whose  history  of  less  than  three  years  has 
been  the  most  prominent  feature  in  recent  railroad  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  in  October,  1876,  the  Southwestern  Pailway  Associ- 
ation was  formed,  comprising  the  railroads  extending  from  Chi- 
cago, Hannibal,  and  St.  Louis  to  the  four  Southwestern  Missouri 
Piver  points — Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  St.  Joseph. 
At  the  inception  of  this  association,  the  writer  was  elected  its  secre- 
tary, which  title  was  afterward  changed  to  that  of  ' '  commissioner ' ' ; 
and  he  remained  with  it  through  its  several  mutations  until  its  dis- 
solution in  March,  1898.  It  was  eventually  enlarged  to  include  the 
Omaha  lines,  also  those  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ;  so  that  in  its 
later  years  it  comprised  the  several  railroads  extending  westward 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Missouri  Piver  points,  and  to  the 
twin  cities,  and  was  known  as  the  Western  Freight  Association. 

Westward  from  the  Missouri  Piver  to  the  Pocky  Mountains  was 
a  territory  served  by  railroads  which,  about  ten  years  ago,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Trans-Missouri  Association — the  organization  attacked 
by  direction  of  Attorney- General  Miller  as  in  contravention  of  the 
Anti- Trust  Law,  which  contention  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  March,  1897. 

Still  farther  west,  a  compact  was  formed  by  the  lines  interested 
in  traffic  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Transcontinental  Association.  Lastly,  an  organization  of  the 
railroad  and  steamship  companies  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  to  points  in  Texas  was  effected.  This  was  called  the  South- 
western Traffic  Association,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  of 
the  larger  associations  by  means  of  which  it  was  proposed,  by  the 
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principal  carriers  of  competitive  tonnage,  to  conduct  their  affairs  in 
an  orderly  way. 

The  cardinal  principle  that  underlay  most  of  these  organizations 
was  either  a  physical  division  of  the  tonnage  included  or  a  distri- 
bution of  the  gross  or  net  earnings  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed 
percentages.  Almost  invariably,  the  attempts  to  agree  upon  the 
latter  provoked  dissatisfaction  and  wrangling.  Frequently,  recourse 
was  had  to  arbitration  ;  and  few  were  the  men  who  could  officially 
survive  the  enmities  engendered  by  their  awards.  Each  road  claimed 
and  was  usually  disposed  to  demand  a  percentage  exceeding  that  which 
any  impartial  authority  would  accord  to  it.  Furthermore,  instead 
of  promoting  the  maintenance  of  agreed  rates,  the  incentive  to  swell 
their  quota  of  tonnage,  and  thereon  to  base  a  claim  for  an  increased 
allowance,  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  the  ordinary  traffic  officer 
or  his  superior  ;  and  when  the  balances  thus  accumulated  became  too 
large  to  defray  readily,  the  creditor  road  would  tighten  the  grip  upon 
its  holding,  and,  as  the  contracts  were  non-enforceable  at  law,  there 
were  no  means  at  command  to  compel  the  repudiators  to  honor  their 
obligations. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  their  drawbacks — and  those  were  neither 
few  nor  small — pooling  agreements  constituted  the  only  device  known 
to  railroad  men  whereby  an  observance  of  agreed  rates  of  fare  and 
freight  could  be  approximated.  If  the  privilege  of  apportioning  the 
traffic,  or  the  revenue  resulting  therefrom,  had  been  supported  by 
the  right  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  to  compel  specific  perform- 
ance, the  results  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  more  gratify- 
ing. The  expedient  was  constantly  assailed,  and  a  fair  trial  denied 
it,  by  reason  of  its  assumed  illegality,  which  presumption  was  con- 
firmed when  the  Act  to  Eegulate  Commerce  was  passed,  the  fifth 
section  of  which  prohibits  pooling. 

That  law  took  effect  early  in  1887  ;  and,  in  compliance  therewith, 
those  traffic  associations  which  were  predicated  upon  divisions  of 
tonnage  or  earnings  were  either  dissolved  or  their  constitutions  so 
amended  as  to  eliminate  all  reference  to  pooling.  Thereafter,  earnest 
efforts  were  made  to  maintain  established  rates  by  means  of  agree- 
ments based  upon  the  honor  of  the  parties  thereto.  Penalties  were 
prescribed  for  violations  ;  and  those  were  to  be  assessed  by  boards  of 
arbitration  or  by  commissioners.  The  same  difficulty  was,  however, 
encountered  in  the  enforcement  of  penalties  as  had  been  experienced 
in  the  collection  of  balances  accruing  from  over-carryings.    If  a  man- 
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ager  declined  to  pay,  or  insisted  that  the  fine  had  been  unjustly  im- 
posed, the  draft  of  the  commissioner  was  returned  ;  and  in  that  way 
essential  features  of  the  agreement  were  ignored.  This  was  the  fre- 
quent outcome  of  attempts  to  enforce  duly  assessed  penalties  ;  and 
it  led  to  their  abandonment. 

Demoralization  in  rates  quickly  ensued  ;  heavy  losses  were  in- 
curred ;  and  the  latter  attracted  the  attention  of  investors  and  their 
representatives.  The  result  was  a  determination  to  take  the  rate- 
making  power  out  of  the  hands  of  active  officers  of  the  roads,  and 
to  repose  it  in  bodies  that  would  be  removed  from  the  influence 
usually  exercised  by  shippers.  On  that  theory  the  Joint  Traffic  As- 
sociation was  formed  ;  and  after  it  the  Southwestern  Traffic  Associa- 
tion and  the  Western  Freight  Association  were  modelled.  They  were 
intended  to  be  an  innovation  in  railroad  management,  and  certainly 
fulfilled  such  expectation  up  to  the  time  the  decision  in  the  Trans - 
Missouri  case  was  handed  down.  This  decision  deprived  them  (at 
least  in  the  West)  of  any  vital  force  ;  and  they  subsequently  dragged 
out  a  merely  nominal  and  perfunctory  existence.  But  little  better 
was  the  career  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  although  it  had  a 
legal  status  until  October,  1898,  when  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
it  also  to  be  invalid. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  in  extenuation  of  these  later  organizations, — the 
outgrowth  of  demands  that  reckless  waste  and  senseless  strife  should 
cease, — that,  of  all  schemes  which  had  been  evolved,  they  afforded 
the  very  best  protection  to  the  small  shipper  against  the  large  dealer. 
They  created  competent  bodies  whose  entire  time  was  devoted  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  current  traffic  questions  and  to  the  solution, 
along  broad  and  liberal  lines,  of  numerous  problems  that  perplexed 
railroad  officers.  In  short,  they  were  to  constitute  court  and  coun- 
cil for  the  elucidation  of  rules  that  should  govern,  in  a  methodical 
and  reasonable  way,  operations  which,  in  the  absence  of  restraints, 
are  left  to  the  caprice  of  subordinates  and  the  manipulations  of  ship- 
pers who  aim  to  secure  from  transportation  companies  an  advantage 
over  their  rivals  in  trade. 

But  the  mandate  has  gone  forth  that  railroad  companies  must 
not  agree  to  maintain  rates,  even  though  the  latter  should  be  reason- 
able and  alike  to  all,  lest  the  public  be  deprived  of  the  varying  and 
reduced  prices  which  must  inevitably  accompany  unregulated  com- 
petition. And  yet,  it  is  possible  that  the  prudent  public — those  who 
achieve  competencies,  great  or  small,  and  desire  safe  and  readily 
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negotiable  investments — outnumber  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
benefited  by  a  disastrous  strife  among  railroads.  Aside  from  the 
United  States  Government,  there  is  no  interest — financial  or  commer- 
cial— equal  to  that  of  the  railroads. 

The  amount  at  which  the  184,428  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  are  capitalized  is  $10,635,008,074,  or  about  $59,620  per  mile  ; 
and  their  funded  debt  (consisting  of  bonds  and  other  similar  obli- 
gations) is  $5,364,642,255.  Of  the  outstanding  stock  70.10  did  not, 
in  1897,  pay  any  dividend  ;  while  16.18  per  cent  of  the  funded  debt 
was  in  the  same  unprofitable  category.  Alongside  these  facts  place 
the  suggestive  one,  that  41.41  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
railroads  consisted  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  employees — a  total, 
for  1897,  of  $465,601,581.  In  other  words,  the  companies  disbursed 
$752,524,764  in  the  operation  of  the  several  railroads,  which  was 
67.06  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings  from  all  sources  for  the  same 
period ! 

Should  not  the  provident  classes,  then,  be  interested  in  the  con- 
servation of  railroad  properties  ?  I^  the  latter  were  protected  by 
the  Government — as  other  and  less  sensitive  investments  are — would 
they  not  offer  the  best  security  available  to  the  careful  public  ?  Gov- 
ernment bonds  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many,  and,  when  obtained, 
return  so  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  to  make  them  undesirable  to  men 
of  small  means  ;  and  as  our  Government  does  not  establish  Postal 
savings-banks  (as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  did  years  ago),  where  any 
citizen  can  obtain  4  per  cent  interest,  wise  statesmanship  would  sug- 
gest that  railroad  companies  be  enabled  to  proffer  what  the  nation 
does  not  afford — ample  negotiable  investments  at  rates  of  interest 
that  will  promote  thrift  among  the  masses. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  was  so  preoccupied  last  winter  with  press- 
ing questions  growing  out  of  the  Spanish  War  as  to  be  unable  to  give 
attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  protection  for  the  railroads,  not  alone 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporations,  but  even  more  so  from  that 
of  the  industrious  public.  Doubtless,  it  was  in  the  minds  of  railroad 
officers  to  petition  for  relief  at  the  recent  session  ;  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  such  effort  would  not  be  successful.  'No  remedial  legis- 
lation can  be  obtained  until  the  companies  are  agreed  as  to  its  char- 
acter, are  united  and  earnest  in  its  demand,  and,  in  return,  are  disposed 
to  make  reasonable  concessions  of  authority  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Heretofore,  there  has  not  been  unanimity  in  any 
of  the  respects  named. 
32 
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The  most  advanced  in  railroad  circles  favor  enlarging  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commission,  so  as  to  make  that  body  what  it  was  intended 
to  be — a  supervisory  arm  of  the  Government  to  correct  inequalities 
in  charges  and  service,  and  to  insure  those  being  made  reasonable, 
uniform,  and  in  no  respect  unduly  preferential.  They  are  unable  to 
discover  why  the  anomaly  should  continue  of  allowing  certain  ship- 
pers to  dictate  what  they  will  pay  for  the  transportation  of  their  com- 
modities, and,  at  the  same  time,  refusing  to  a  duly  constituted  branch 
of  the  ^National  Government  the  necessary  authority  to  enable  it  to 
intervene  justly  between  the  public  and  the  railroads,  at  the  instance 
and  for  the  protection  of  either  the  people  or  the  carriers. 

Assuming,  then,  that  railroad  companies  will,  for  some  time  to 
come  at  least,  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  what  expedients 
are  available  for  the  prevention  of  rate  wars  in  the  struggle  for  com- 
petitive traffic  ?  Recourse  cannot  be  had  to  pools,  nor  to  compacts 
to  maintain  agreed  rates  ;  therefore,  something  entirely  different  from 
what  has  heretofore  been  tried  must  be  attempted,  if  confusion  and 
loss  are  to  be  avoided.  The  urgency  of  the  case,  the  vastness  of 
the  interests  involved  and  their  ramification,  justify  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  might  otherwise  be  deemed  audacious  ;  for  there 
can  be  no  lasting  or  complete  return  to  national  prosperity  while  the 
largest  single  interest  in  the  country  is  practically  disabled.  Un- 
der normal  conditions,  when  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  operate 
profitably,  they  are  the  chief  employers  of  labor,  the  principal  pur- 
chasers of  iron  and  wood,  and  the  best  customers  for  numerous  other 
products.  If,  however,  they  are  forced  to  economize,  the  stress  upon 
them  is  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  the  running-time  of  mills,  manu- 
factories, and  kindred  industries  ;  and  until  those  works  are  revived 
by  a  multiplicity  of  orders,  trade  in  general  will  languish,  capital 
in  vast  sums  will  continue  to  lie  idle,  real  estate  will  be  a  burden, 
and  armies  of  unemployed  men  will  roam  over  the  land  or  loiter  in 
the  cities. 

While  the  decision  in  the  Joint  Traffic  case  prohibits  railroads 
from  agreeing  to  maintain  established  rates  of  fare  and  freight,  it 
does  not  estop  any  of  them  from  adopting  the  same  tariff  that  a 
competitor  may  announce.  A  railroad  is  at  liberty,  under  its  char- 
ter, to  publish  such  tolls  as  it  may  elect,  and  can  enforce  the  same, 
subject  only  to  the  proviso  that  they  shall  be  reasonable  and  not  ex- 
cessive or  unduly  preferential ;  hence,  it  would  not  contravene  the 
aforesaid  decision,  were  the  charges  thus  stated  to  be  identical  with 
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those  promulgated  by  a  rival  company.  The  inhibition  lies  against 
associations  of  common  carriers  agreeing  to  maintain  certain  fixed 
rates,  because  such  procedure  would  tend  to  stifle  competition. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Court  referred  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
managers,  which,  it  was  presumed,  would  sufiice  to  avert  unseemly 
strife  between  competing  carriers  ;  thus  anticipating  my  point,  that 
the  chartered  right  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates,  determined  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  stated,  necessarily  involves  the  authority  to  re- 
quire their  strict  observance.  Thus,  it  would  be  entirely  competent 
for  the  highest  traffic  officer  of  a  given  road  to  insist  upon  strict  con- 
formity, by  his  subordinates,  with  the  company's  published  charges  ; 
and  the  fact  that,  in  so  doing,  he  had  duplicated  the  prices  of  a  com- 
petitor or  of  a  number  of  rivals  that  were  in  positions  to  share  the 
traffic,  would  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  invalidate  the  Act  re- 
ferred to. 

In  what  other  way  can  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  prop- 
erties be  expected  honestly  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  than 
by  issuing  orders  to  their  subordinates  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  duly 
published  tariffs  ?  It  is  true,  no  other  requirement  has  been  deemed 
essential  heretofore  ;  but  it  has  not  been  faithfully  enforced.  Stress 
of  circumstances,  the  machinations  of  shippers,  and  the  credulity  of 
solicitors  invariably  led  to  reprisals,  until  the  business  became  unprof- 
itable ;  and  such  was  usually  the  result,  notwithstanding  the  most 
sacred  promises  to  prefer  the  candid  avowal  of  an  associate,  although 
a  competitor,  to  the  representations  of  shippers  whose  advantage  lay 
in  promoting  suspicion  and  disunion. 

How,  then,  can  the  same  end  be  accomplished,  now  that  the  only 
props,  weak  though  they  were,  upon  which  the  companies  leaned, 
have  been  knocked  away  ?  It  cannot  be  achieved  in  the  old  style  ; 
and  the  railroads  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  hapless  condition  in 
which  the  law  has  left  them.  If  the  outcome  should  be  the  advent  of 
an  order  of  men  who  mean  precisely  what  they  say,  who  will  intel- 
ligently instruct,  and  will  insure  that  they  are  literally  obeyed,  then 
what  has  been  viewed  as  a  disaster  may  not  prove  altogether  so. 

Let  the  owners  of  the  properties  realize  their  predicament  and 
the  urgent  necessity  for  reform.  All  they  need  do  is,  to  elect  direc- 
tors who  will  actually  direct  and  will  cooperate  with  leading  bankers 
of  acknowledged  reputation  and  courage.  A  few  such  firms  would 
be  sufficient  to  control  wisely  the  operations  of  all  companies  com- 
prised in  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Traffic  territory,  with  similar  ma- 
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chinery  for  the  direction  of  affairs  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
The  method  would  be  for  the  bankers  in  question  to  acquire,  by 
purchase,  deposit,  or,  acting  as  trustees,  sufficient  securities  of  the 
companies  described,  to  give  them  a  controlling  voice  in  their  man- 
agement. Each  firm  could  delegate  one  of  its  members  to  devote 
the  time  necessary  to  discharge  properly  the  duties  confided  to  the 
board  ;  and  the  latter  could  employ,  as  secretaries  or  agents,  traffic 
experts  who  could  intelligently  and  promptly  report  on  all  questions 
as  they  arose.  Through  those  officers,  advices  could  be  communi- 
cated to  the  executives  of  each  road,  conformity  with  which  would 
avert  demoralization,  insure  economy  in  operations,  confer  benefits 
upon  the  community,  accord  fair  compensation  to  employees,  and 
assurance  to  thousands  of  patient  and  dependent  ones,  whose  savings 
would  thereby  be  protected.  Under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
the  wishes  of  the  board  referred  to  would  have  the  force  of  law  ;  and 
no  railroad  officer  would  be  disposed  to  disregard  them. 

Still  another  plan  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the  late  Jay 
Gould.  It  was,  in  substance,  to  form  a  company  which  should  lease 
the  traffic,  passenger  or  freight,  of  a  number  of  railroads  in  a  given 
territory — just  as  the  express  and  sleeping-car  business  is  conducted 
by  separate  corporations.  It  combined  simplicity  with  practicabil- 
ity, and  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  comprehensive  and  alluring 
scheme  that  had  been  suggested  for  the  rational  conduct  of  competi- 
tive freight  and  passenger  traffic.  If  it  is  competent  to  lease  the 
carriage  of  passengers  in  chair-  and  sleeping-cars,  or  the  transporta- 
tion of  high-class  or  perishable  goods  by  express,  it  must  be  equally 
so  to  lease  the  carriage  of  passengers  in  ordinary  coaches,  and  the 
transportation  of  freight  of  all  descriptions,  to  corporations  that 
will  undertake  to  perform  the  services  satisfactorily  to  the  public  on 
terms  acceptable  to  the  lessors.  The  original  data  outlining  his  plan 
were  confided  by  Mr.  Gould  to  the  writer  for  elaboration.  But  such 
was  the  distress  of  certain  companies  at  the  time,  that  they  had  to 
have  immediate  relief  ;  and  recourse  was  had  to  a  clearing-house 
scheme,  which  was  known  upon  its  formation  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Railway  Association.  This  was  superseded  by  the  West- 
ern Traffic  Association.  But  no  such  organization  is  noAV  possible  ; 
whereas  the  ingenious  methods  of  Mr.  Gould  are  available  and 
would  seem  to  be  opportune. 

The  third  plan  is  one  commonly  called  after  its  promoter,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Huntington.      It  was  brought  forward  simultaneously  with 
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the  scheme  presented  by  Mr.  Gould.  It  consisted  of  a  central  com- 
pany, the  shares  of  which  should  be  allotted  in  equitable  proportions 
to  the  subsidiary  corporations  that  would  be  merged  therein.  It 
would  be  practicable  to  start  with  any  number  of  railroads  operat- 
ing in  a  given  section  ;  and,  if  a  inajority  of  those  just  described 
should  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  unite,  the  economies  that  would 
be  introduced,  and  the  results  likely  to  be  achieved,  would  be  such  as 
to  render  it  expedient  for  all  others  traversing  the  same  territory  to 
seek  admission.  Undoubtedly,  greater  obstacles  would  attend  its 
inception,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  each  company  to  be 
merged  that  it  would  be  considerately  treated  in  the  allotments  in 
the  central  company.  Moreover,  it  would  represent  an  aggregation 
of  capital  the  colossal  magnitude  of  which  might  provoke  hostility 
at  the  outset.  Yet,  it  is  here  presented  as  a  practicable  plan  for  the 
conservative  operation  of  properties  whose  traffic  affairs  are  now 
like  a  majestic  ship  afloat  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  without  rudder  or 
compass,  and  with  the  sky  overcast  by  day  and  by  night. 

Should  it  be  urged  that  either  of  the  three  methods  outlined 
would  avoid  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Court,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  different  result  would  follow  the 
acquisition  of  the  railroads  by  the  Government.  If  the  careful  oper- 
ation of  railroads  in  the  establishment  of  uniform,  stable,  and  rea- 
sonable rates  for  fare  and  freight  is  to  be  prevented  by  arbitrary 
decrees,  and  remedial  legislation  shall  continue  to  be  withheld,  then 
ought  not  the  Government  to  acquire  complete  control  of  the  proper- 
ties by  purchase  ?  And,  in  such  event,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Federal  authorities  vv^ould  permit  parallel  lines  to  compete  with  each 
other  regardless  of  cost  or  reason,  or  would  those  intrusted  with 
their  management  be  required  to  maintain  strictly  the  tariffs  which 
the  Government  would  prescribe?  Obviously,  there  would  be  no 
variation  from  the  published  schedules,  under  penalty  of  removal  or 
worse  punishment. 

Does  it,  then,  comport  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  and  conquer- 
ing nation  to  do  what  no  other  country  does,  whether  republic,  lim- 
ited monarchy,  or  despotism  ;  namely,  hamper  and  fetter  the  railroad 
corporations  with  unjust  restrictions,  withhold  from  them  liberty  of 
cooperation,  deny  them  the  right  to  agree  to  maintain  rates  which 
shaU  be  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time  decline  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  must  necessarily  attach  to  ownership  ? 

J.  W.  MiDGLEY. 
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It  happened  that  as  a  boy  I  did  not  even  hear  of  Dumas.  In  the 
Massachusetts  viUage  where  I  lived  we  knew  the  ISTew  England  poets 
and  Tennyson  ;  we  read  Scott  and  Cooper  and  Dickens  and  George 
Eliot ;  and  ambitious  boys  firmly  believed  that  there  were  untold  lit- 
erary treasures  still  awaiting  them  in  various  ancient  and  modern 
tongues.  Of  Victor  Hugo  we  knew  something,  too  ;  but  nothing 
of  Dumas.  At  school  and  at  colle2:e  also  I  can  scarcelv  remember 
hearing  the  name  mentioned  among  young  men  eager  to  know  what 
was  best  in  literature. 

We  were  under  the  spell  of  Matthew  Arnold's  critical  theories, 
and  anxious  to  feed  ourselves  only  on  masterpieces  whose  permanent 
rank  had  been  established  beyond  all  peradventure.  We  were  either 
students  of  the  great  classics — Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  for 
instance — or  condescendingly  attentive  to  the  more  distinguished  au- 
thors of  our  own  day  ;  and,  somehow,  I  got  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind 
the  doctrine  that  one's  real  enjoyment  should  be  derived  from  the  few 
great  masters  only,  though  it  was  perhaps  human  and  pardonable 
sometimes  to  take  a  slight  and  passing  interest  in  writers  who  were 
not  quite  the  '  ^  best. ' '  Without  ever  having  opened  a  volume  of  Du- 
mas' work,  therefore,  I  classed  him  with  Bulwer  Lytton  as  a  trivial 
favorite  of  a  bygone  generation. 

It  was  several  years  after  I  left  college  that,  on  a  long  railway 
journey,  I  wonderingly  took  up  ''  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires, "  influ- 
enced largely  by  the  chance  remark  of  a  sober-minded  physician,  who 
declared  that  it  was  about  the  only  book  he  really  cared  to  read.  Sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  day  had  passed  so  quickly  and  happily,  I  made 
a  point  thereafter  to  provide  myself  under  similar  circumstances  with 
a  similar  volume  ;  and,  thus  led  from  book  to  book,  I  found,  in  the 
course  of  some  years,  not  only  that  I  had  read  the  thirty-five  volmnes 
that  make  up  Dumas'  three  great  series  of  historical  romances,  but 
that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  read  them  anew  with  equal  pleasure. 
On  the  whole,  I  find  myself  a  better  and  a  saner  man  for  this  read- 
ing.    For  the  dispiriting  hours  of  weariness  or  anxiety,  at  least,  I 
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can  imagine  no  better  companion  than  Dumas,  unless  it  be  an  old 
friend  with  whom  one  may  join  in  exercise  that  is  both  restful  and 
stimulating.  In  literature,  so  far  as  my  own  feeling  goes,  he  can  be 
compared  only  with  Scott,  whom  he  imitated  and  surpassed,  and  with 
Sienkiewicz,  who,  in  his  great  trilogy,  in  turn  imitated  and  surpassed 
even  Dumas. 

I  have  a  reason  for  relating  these  apparently  unimportant  per- 
sonal details.  It  cannot  conceivably  make  any  difference  to  the  pub- 
lic when  or  why  I  first  read  Dumas,  or  whether  I  have  read  him  at 
all,  unless  my  case  is  a  typical  one.  And  that,  indeed,  it  is.  I  have 
also  long  been,  it  happens,  a  student  of  Dante,  that  most  austere  and 
difBcult  of  poets.  Friends  knowing  this  are  wont  to  ask  me  with  ir- 
ritating persistency  how  it  is  that  one  whose  profession  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  ponder  over  what  is  ' '  best ' '  in  literature  should 
find  anything  like  continued  pleasure  in  re-reading  novels  like  those 
of  Dumas — mere  tales  for  the  people  as  they  are.  Can  Dumas  be 
seriously  compared  with  Dante  or  Shakespeare  ?  Is  Dumas  really 
worth  while  reading  at  all  ?  And  I,  in  turn,  have  asked  myself.  What 
is  there  about  this  author  that  makes  men  turn  to  him  with  relief  from 
weightier  matters  than  those  with  which  my  profession  is  concerned  ; 
men  who  are  dealing  always  'with  life  in  its  most  essential  aspects, 
— the  merchant,  the  editor,  the  lawyer,  the  physician?  How  is  it 
that,  knowing  life  itself,  they  can  turn  so  willingly  to  this  rough  and 
careless  transcript  of  life  by  a  mere  improviser,  as  Dumas  surely  is  ? 
Is  it  merely  the  paltry  pleasure  of  amusement  that  attracts  us, — the 
pleasure  given  by  contrast  and  romance  ?  I  think  not ;  and  I  wish 
to  show  the  probable  reasons  for  the  apparently  permanent  hold  that 
Dumas  has  on  thoughtful  and  active  men. 

Alexander  Dumas  the  elder  was  born,  of  soldier  blood,  in  the  very 
height  of  Napoleonic  conquest,  in  1803,  and  died  in  1870,  just  as  the 
French  dream  of  military  supremacy  drew  toward  its  ill-fated  close. 
From  youth  to  old  age  he  wrote  incessantly,  sometimes  alone,  of tener 
in  collaboration,  until  the  list  of  his  published  writings  became  posi- 
tively enormous.  A  poor  lad,  and  not  learned,  he  had,  like  Shake- 
speare, a  genius  for  the  imaginative  reconstruction  of  history;  and 
it  fell  to  his  lot  and  to  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  only  a  year 
older  than  he,  to  displace  the  dying  classic  traditions  of  the  French 
stage  and  to  introduce  to  Europe  the  historical  play, — a  species  of 
dramatic  production  that,  as  the  century  comes  to  an  end,  is  found 
to  be  still  holding  its  own  with  considerable  force. 
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Neither  Hugo  nor  Dumas  could  claim  great  originality  of  motive 
in  this.  Schiller's  plays  and  Goethe's  '' Gotz  von  Berlichingen  " 
had  preceded  theirs  ;  and  the  latter,  though  written  in  what  was  then 
a  barbarous  tongue,  had  helped  to  give  Scott  the  cue  for  his  extraor- 
dinary series  of  historical  romances  in  prose  and  verse.  And  Scott 
pointed  out  the  way  to  Hugo,  who  gave  to  the  drama  of  the  past  a 
more  sombre  and  tragic  passion,  and  to  Dumas,  who,  less  Byronic  in 
his  temper,  and  with  an  inheritance  of  prowess  and  vigor  that  gave 
him  more  insight  into  the  active  life  of  other  centuries,  lent  to  the 
movement  his  more  practical  sense  and  cleverness. 

A  pupil  of  Scott  and  Schiller,  Dumas  was  thus  drawn  into  one  of 
the  greatest  currents  of  interest  in  the  literary  world  that  have  been 
felt  during  the  century.  For,  if  we  have  been  zealous  to  comprehend 
the  facts  of  the  tangible  world  and  their  relation,  we  have  also  been 
passionate  to  understand  the  relations  of  past  events,  and,  above  all, 
to  realize  how  they  felt  who,  in  earlier  ages,  stood  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battles  for  civilization  and  freedom  by  which  we  have  been  so  im- 
measurably the  richer  and  the  wiser.  It  has  undoubtedly  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  century  of  exploration  and  organization  ;  and  our  best 
minds  have  been  and  are  being  attracted  by  the  joys  of  adventure 
and  the  gains  that  come  from  the  logical  mastery  of  the  world  of  fact. 
But  minds  scarcely  less  keen  and  vigorous  have  constantly  turned 
backward,  adding  to  their  sense  of  the  present  the  imaginative  reali- 
zation of  the  past. 

Besides  making  him  widely  known,  Dumas'  experience  had  two 
valuable  results.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  laid  in  a  store  of  clever 
plots  that  were  of  great  service  to  him  when  he  came  to  write  novels. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  value  of  his  tales,  as  we  shall  see,  does 
not  lie  primarily  in  the  mere  intrigue  of  his  story.  But  it  was  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  him  often  to  be  released  from  the  invention 
of  the  more  outward  elements  of  construction  and  to  be  left  free  to 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  other  matters.  In  his  novels  he  was 
frequently  merely  telling  a  story  he  had  told  before,  under  different 
circumstances.  Hence  came  the  sure  hand,  the  prevision  which 
he  displays  when  it  is  least  expected  ;  hence  the  peculiar  solidity 
and  stability  which  his  best  work  has,  in  spite  of  its  rapid  movement 
and  its  apparently  loose  construction.  In  the  second  place,  he  had 
learned,  better  than  any  man  of  his  generation,  to  know  what  the 
public  wanted.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  any  vulgar  sense,— ^that  he 
was  necessarily  disposed  to  truckle  to  the  popular  taste.     To  give  us 
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what  we  obviously  want  is  the  task  of  every  hack-writer.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  genius  so  to  know  the  temper  of  the  people  that  he  can 
go  behind  their  obvious  desires  ;  acquainting  them  with  themselves, 
defining  their  ideals  when  they  cannot  themselves  define  them,  and 
'  analyzing  their  prejudices  and  prepossessions  when  they  cannot  them- 
selves analyze  them.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Dumas  knew  his  pub- 
lic ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  knowledge  was  at  that 
time  to  be  gained  in  France  only  from  the  experience  of  the  drama- 
tist who  had  so  learned  the  character  of  the  people  at  large  that 
he  could  at  will  touch  the  hidden  springs  of  tears  and  laughter.  So 
Defoe,  turning  from  a  long  and  parallel  experience  in  political  jour- 
nalism, was  enabled  to  estimate  to  a  hair's  breadth  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  racial  character  which  his  great  moral  romance  touched  so 
skilfully. 

Trained  thus  in  the  best  school  of  his  time,  Dumas  was  enabled  to 
produce  at  the  prime  of  his  life,  in  the  space  of  a  little  more  than  a 
decade,  three  remarkable  series  of  historical  romances.  The  first,  the 
''  Musketeer  "  series,  consists  of ''  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires, "  ^'  Yingt 
Ans  Apres,"  and  ''  LeYicomte  de  Bragelonne," — noble  volumes  on 
perhaps  the  noblest  theme  of  all,  the  unalterable  affection  of  man  for 
man.  The  second,  the  Yalois  cycle,  consists  of  '^  La  Eeine  Margot," 
'^  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau,"  and  ^'  Les  Quarante-cinq  " — ending  ab- 
ruptly, as  if  the  author  intended  to  add  still  other  volumes.  The  third 
and  longest  series,  dealing  with  the  Revolution,  consists  of  ''  Joseph 
Balsamo,"  ''  Le  Collier  de  la  Eeine,"  ''  Ange  Pitou,"  and  ^'  La  Com- 
tesse  de  Charny . ' '  In  these  thirty-five  compact  little  volumes  is  all 
that  is  best  of  Dumas'  work.  There  are  multitudes  of  other  novels  ; 
but  only  at  intervals  do  they  show  the  same  qualities.  ''  Le  Comte 
de  Monte  Cristo,"  the  only  possible  exception,  was,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, immensely  popular,  and  still  enthralls  the  J^oung  mind.  But 
it  appeals  chiefly  to  the  logical  sense,  to  the  intellect.  It  is  merely 
a  magnificently  demonstrated  problem  of  revenge.  Brutal  and  hard 
in  tone,  it  lacks  the  fine  humanity  that  is  so  characteristic  of  Dumas' 
other  works.  Here,  we  might  imagine,  is  the  taint  of  barbaric  lin- 
eage and  savage  blood,  of  which  we  find  not  a  trace  elsewhere. 

These  thirty-five  volumes  have  flourished  outside  the  academic 
pale  of  literature.  It  is  not  in  them  that  the  aspirant  for  learning 
chooses  his  petty  subject  of  research.  It  is  not  in  books  of  history  and 
criticism  that  one  must  look  to  find  their  relations  explained.  They 
are  rather  masterpieces  of  that  secondary  form  of  literature  of  which 
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the  knowledge  passes  to  and  fro  among  the  public  at  large,  as  a  tale 
might  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  winning  the  love  of  those  who 
live,  and  owing  naught  to  the  fair  words  of  critics. 

They  are  not  merely  books  for  the  young,  though  they  remain,  in 
spite  of  many  imitators  and  competitors,  the  best  tales  of  adventure 
extant ;  nor  books  for  the  old  alone,  though  there  are  few  volumes 
that  stand  so  well  the  inexorable  test  created  by  years  of  experience 
with  men  and  affairs.  They  are  read  by  all  ages  and  all  classes, 
though  not,  as  a  rule,  by  both  sexes.  "Women  rarely  like  Dumas. 
Thev  cannot  often  understand  the  motives  that  actuate  his  charac- 

ft/ 

ters  ;  they  lack  sympathy  with  the  dominant  spirit  of  adventure  ; 
the}^  miss  perhaps  the  theme  of  love,  w^hich  Dumas  so  seldom  makes 
anything  but  subsidiary.  But  men  find  in  him  amusement,  stimulus, 
and  solace, — from  the  veriest  homesick  schoolboy,  or  jaded  lawyer, 
to  Thackera}^,  Stevenson,  or  Heine,  who  said  that  in  the  torments 
of  his  malady  it  was  only  b}^  listening  to  the  reading  of  Dumas'  nov- 
els that  he  could  foro^et  his  sufferino^s. 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  seen  a  great  reac- 
tion against  the  literary  ideals  of  the  first  half.  Dumas,  like  Scott 
or  Victor  Hugo  or  Eugene  Sue,  belonged  to  the  class  of  writers  who 
preferred  invention  to  observation.  The  eighteenth  century  had  so 
pent  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  joy  that  they 
embraced  the  opportunities  offered  by  what  was  then  a  new  form  of 
literature.  After  the  Napoleonic  wars  came  the  period  of  unrest  and 
ferment,  w^hen  life  seemed  again  a  thing  of  infinite  possibilities,  not 
yet  taken  account  of  by  literature  or  philosophy,  in  which  the  artist's 
imagination  could  rove  widely.  The  reaction  came  with  Thackeray 
and  Flaubert  and  Turgeneff  and  the  schools  they  bred,  who  have  felt 
it  their  duty  to  state  the  facts  of  life,  restraining  manfully  mere  fancy. 
And  others,  of  w^hom  George  Eliot  and  Tolstoi  may  stand  as  ty^es, 
go  further  still,  endeavoring  alwa3^s  to  indicate  the  ethical  bearing  of 
these  facts  of  observation. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  a  result  of  this  really  praiseworthy  move- 
ment, the  critics  look  askance  upon  the  intricate  imaginings  of  an 
earlier  age.  The  strong  case  against  the  historical  romance  has  been 
often  well  stated  of  late.  The  indictment  rests  upon  two  grounds. 
First,  the  writers  of  romantic  adventure  in  a  perished  century  must 
necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the  true  facts  of  the  time,  and  are  likely 
wholly  to  misinterpret  its  spirit.  Second,  whether  acquainted  or  not 
with  the  truth,  they  err  in  reviving  ideals  of  brutal  strife  that  civili- 
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zation  has  done  away  with  forever.  They  are  thus  doubly  wrong  ; 
sinning  against  the  truth  of  established  history,  and  against  the  light 
of  progress.  To  these  charges  against  Dumas  a  third  is  sometimes 
added  ;  viz.,  that  he  was  rarely  the  legitimate  author  of  his  own 
works.  It  is  alleged  that  he  stole  the  fame  of  his  collaborators  and 
compilers  ;  claiming  the  right  to  call  his  own,  by  virtue  of  wages 
paid, — or  more  often,  it  is  said,  left  unpaid, — volumes  of  which  the 
essence  was  produced  by  others. 

To  these  grave  charges  the  friend  of  Dumas  may  well  reply  as 
follows,  taking  them  up  in  order.  First,  who  shall  say  what  is  the 
truth  regarding  the  feeling  of  a  generation  no  longer  living  ?  Even 
the  grizzled  historians  are  in  doubt.  The  evidence  is  contradictory, 
they  say.  The  facts  were  perhaps  thus  and  probably  so.  One  thing 
only  is  clear  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  novelist  is  wisest  when  he  aims  at 
getting  the  spirit  of  the  epoch  he  portrays.  And  how  can  this  be 
done  save  by  the  free  imagination,  working  on  memoirs  of  the  time 
as  a  basis?  I  would  sooner  trust  the  exceptional  layman — Shake- 
speare or  Dumas  or  Sienkiewicz — who  has  once  caught  the  scent 
from  contemporary  documents  than  a  whole  wilderness  of  Teaton- 
ized  annalists.  And,  granted  that  the  layman  goes  wrong,  and  that 
Shakespeare's  ''Julius  Caesar"  is  as  completely  anachronistic  as 
Scott's  "  Ivanhoe,"  who  can  be  the  worse  ?  If  the  facts  be  false,  we 
may  still  be  the  better  for  their  imagined  existence.  All  that  the 
artist  needs  is  his  jpoii  sto, — his  preliminary  suppositions  ;  and  there 
are  few  who  will  grudge  Dumas  his  supposition  that  in  the  time  of 
Brantome  or  thereabouts  men  lived  much  as  we  may  imagine  after 
reading  Brantome,  and  that  they  felt  pretty  much  as  we  can  imagine 
them  feeling. 

Second,  I  find  it  impossible  to  admit  that  Dumas'  ideals  were  low, 
unfit  for  common  use.  It  is  of  honor  that  he  tells  most  willingly — 
of  man's  honor  and  the  constancy  of  men  to  men  ;  of  man's  striving 
against  the  powers  of  the  world  by  force  and  guile  ;  of  man's  love 
of  woman  and  the  curb  it  puts  on  cowardice  and  sloth  and  selfish- 
ness ;  of  man's  strength  and  weakness  ;  of  a  nation's  slow  progress 
onward  and  upward  toward  order  and  justice.  Dumas  was  not  an 
austere  moralist,  and  his  life  was  prodigal  ;  but  the  reader  will  find 
on  reflection  that  the  ethical  system  revealed  by  his  books  is  one 
which,  the  more  we  consider,  the  more  we  shall  approve. 

Third,  Dumas  was  no  vulgar  compiler  or  mean  plagiarist.  Even 
if  Homer  were  not  Homer,  the  quality  of  the  "  Iliad  "  is  not  altered 
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for  US  ;  and  whoever  it  was  that  wrote  the  thirty-five  precious  vol- 
umes I  have  mentioned  may  be  as  well  called  Dumas  as  another. 
But  to  Dumas  were  certainly  due  their  essential  virtues.  Assistants 
elaborated  his  plots  for  him  and  drew  him  a  fair  brief, — such  was 
his  fashion,  whether  good  or  bad.  But  eye-witnesses  inform  us  how 
trivial,  after  all,  was  this  aid.  Each  tiny  page  of  the  assistant's  notes 
became,  under  the  master's  hand,  abroad  sheet, — reconstructed,  vivi- 
fied, permeated  by  his  humor  and  vigor,  by  his  sympathy  and  wit  and 
passion.  It  was,  at  worst,  Rubens  and  his  workshop  over  again.  The 
purchaser  had  little  to  complain  of  in  his  best  pictures  ;  for  the  con- 
ception and  the  color  were  his,  if  the  drawing  and  the  baser  portions 
were  not  his  sole  handiwork. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  these  general  considerations  to  a  more  care- 
ful analysis  of  Dumas'  power.  "What  is  it  that  endears  him  to  us  ? 
The  conventional  answer  would  be — the  exciting  character  of  his 
plots.  And  his  plots  may  well  be  called  exciting.  No  other  author 
— except  Sienkiewicz,  who  learned  the  art  from  him — can  match  him 
there.  He  is  better  reading  than  Scott  ;  for  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no 
elaborate  essays,  no  dull  dialogues,  no  stupid  characters,  satisfactory 
only  to  the  antiquary.  The  characters  act  and  talk  ;  but  they  talJi 
only  to  make  the  action  more  telling.  The  whole  moves  quietly,  rap- 
idly, but  without  unnecessary  haste  ;  every  scene  is  to  be  enjoyed  as 
it!  passes  ;  and  one  is  impressed  throughout  by  the  power  that  the  au- 
thor keeps  in  reserve  for  each  of  his  climaxes.  For  it  must  be  noticed 
that  each  of  Dumas'  novels  reduces  itself  at  once  into  a  series  of 
smaller  tales  (they  are  more  like  plays),  each  a  hundred  pages  or  so 
in  length.  In  '^Les  Trois  Mousquetaires, "  for  instance,  the  main 
problem  is  this.  How  can  four  adventurers,  by  their  combined  force, 
outwit  The  Cardinal  and  all  his  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual? 
This  larger  problem  becomes  a  series  of  distinct,  smaller  problems  ; 
viz.,  (1)  How  can  a  friendless  and  awkward  but  dashing  young  Gas- 
con become  in  three  days  the  talk  of  Paris  and  a  sworn  companion 
of  the  best  three  blades  in  the  city  ?  (2)  The  QueevbS  honor  is  at 
stake  :  how  can  this  band  of  brothers  fetch  her  jewels  from  England 
in  time  ?  (3)  D^ Artagiian  is  fascinated  by  Milady :  how  can  his  reck- 
less passion  be  turned  to  hate  and  fear  ?  (4)  Milady^  v/ith  good  reason, 
is  determined  on  D^ Artagnan'^ s  death,  and  Richelieu^  on  Bucking- 
ham'^ s  assassination  :  how  can  both  catastrophes  be  averted?  (5) 
Milady  is  a  prisoner  in  England  :  how  can  she  escape  and  murder 
Buckingham  f     (6)  How  can  the  brothers  avenge  their  wrongs  on 
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Milady^  and  avoid  the  punishment  of  The  Cardinal^  whose  agent 
she  is  ? 

The  author  takes  up  these  episodes  deliberately  ;  and  the  reader 
soon  recognizes  in  each  the  essential  situation.  How  the  problem  can 
be  solved  he  can  scarcely  imagine  ;  but  he  feels  sure  that  he  has  be- 
fore him  a  set  of  brilliant  scenes  of  increasing  power.  Once  started 
on  one  of  these  sections,  he  is  a  brave  man  who  can  put  the  book  aside 
until  the  author  bids.  Once  at  the  end  of  a  section,  it  is  wiser  to 
stop.  The  play  is  at  an  end  ;  and  its  sequel  should  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 

But  the  exciting  plot  is  not,  of  course,  what  is  really  worth  while 
in  Dumas'  romances.  Mere  excitement  we  can  get  at  any  time  from 
many  sources, — from  the  detective  story,  for  instance, — less  artisti- 
cally produced,  but  sufficient  in  quantity.  The  exciting  plot,  how- 
ever, never  alone  gives  permanence  in  literature  ;  and  Dumas'  work 
must  be  better  based  than  that  if  it  is  to  survive.  For  my  own  part, 
I  find  one  explanation  of  the  deeper  effect  these  volumes  make  on  me 
in  the  fact  that  Dumas — recklessly  as  he  apparently  wrote,  and  in 
headlong  haste — has  somehow  managed  to  build  his  characters  out 
of  genuinely  human  material.  He  seems  to  treat  them  like  the  veri- 
est puppets  ;  they  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves  ;  and  yet  neither 
the  creations  of  Scott  nor  of  Shakespeare  are  more  truly  alive.  With 
women  he  was  less  successful  ;  though  Margiiey^ite,  the  queen  of  folly, 
the  gracious  Diane  de  Monsoreau^  and  the  proud  Comtesse  de  Charny 
are  wonderful  types  of  womanhood.  But  his  men  are  men.  D^Ar- 
tagnan,  Athos^  Porthos^  and  Aramis ;  Chicot^  Henri  IV,  La  Mole, 
Coconnas,  JBitssy  d'' Aonhoise ;  Balsamo,  Philippe  de  Taverney,  and 
Gilbert, — not  to  mention  others, — these  are  as  solidly  and  finely  im- 
agined as  any  characters  in  literature.  How  the  author  could  have 
produced  them  we  may  never  cease  to  wonder  ;  but  they  do  exist. 
He  lived  a  foolish  life  ;  and  he  wrote  in  haste  :  but  he  wrote  from 
his  heart ;  and  his  heart  was  by  nature  clairvoyant.  These  charac- 
ters appeal  to  us  because  they  are  implicit  in  the  lives  of  us  all,  be- 
cause they  are  the  varied  types  of  human  ambition  and  endeavor  ; 
and  this  wide  appeal  assures  their  permanence.  So  the  "  Odyssey  " 
lives,  not  because  of  the  roll  of  its  hexameter,  but  because  millions 
of  men,  far  wandering,  made  by  fate  to  tarry  for  a  time  on  enchanted 
isles,  have  pressed  unceasingly  forward,  by  force  and  guile,  toward 
the  longed-for  day  of  their  home-coming. 

Dumas'  characters,  in  the  second  place,  are  noble.     His  favorite 
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theme  is  that  of  friendship,  than  which  no  theme  could  be  more  po- 
tent or  exalted.  From  certain  points  of  view,  the  family  may  be  the 
root  of  the  state.  It  is  for  his  hearth  that  one  of  tenest  toils  or  fights. 
But,  from  other  points  of  view,  the  unselfish  friendship  of  man  for 
man,  the  voluntary  cooperation,  the  subjection  of  desire  and  motive 
to  a  common  good,  is  a  greater  and  a  purer  force.  As  long  as  social 
ideals  include  this  noble  ideal  of  generous  friendship,  ^'  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires ' '  is  not  likely  to  find  irresponsive  readers  ;  for  no 
other  book  has  surpassed  it  in  the  treatment  of  that  theme.  Nor,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  there  any  more  poignant  scene  in  literature 
than  that  in  which,  after  twenty  years  of  separation,  the  four  who 
once  were  but  a  single  will  and  a  single  force — hence,  dauntless  and 
invincible — found  in  the  gloom  of  battle  their  swords  clash  on  those 
of  their  peers  and  realized  that  they  were  arrayed  against  each  other. 
How  paltry  beside  this  seem  lovers'  quarrels !  And  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing of  the  mock-heroic  in  Dumas'  treatment  of  the  famous  friend- 
ship. These  were  men  of  clay,  prone  to  vice  and  error,  redeemed 
only  by  their  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  strongest  human  tie  save 
that  of  family. 

Third,  though  the  times  with  which  Dumas  deals  are  not  modern, 
the  spirit  in  which  his  characters  take  the  Avorld  is  one  that  we  emu- 
late. France,  in  those  days,  was  not  overcrowded  :  her  ways  were 
not  set ;  her  professions  were  not  conventional.  A  career  was  not 
impossible  to  any  man  of  will  and  force.  It  was  the  America  of  to- 
day. Success,  too,  was  not  a  matter  of  brute  force.  Strength  alone 
could  not  win  the  fight.  Portlios  could  wrench  the  bars  from  prison 
windows,  strangle  the  jailers,  and  seize  Mazarin  himself  as  a  hostage 
to  make  the  peace  of  the  party  with  The  Queen;  but  it  was  D^Artagn- 
arCs  wit  that  directed  him.  Dumas'  characters  are  not  the  inde- 
cisive and  pitiable  creatures  of  the  modern  neo-romantic  novel,  but 
men  of  physical  and  intellectual  activity,  who  gain  the  battle  of  life 
by  their  clear  heads,  their  resolute  will,  their  pluck  and  readiness  and 
subtlety.  We  no  longer  win  kingdoms  by  such  means  ;  but  the  spirit 
is  that  of  modern  life.  Much  of  President  Eliot's  analysis  of  char- 
acteristic American  virtues  applies  equally  well  to  D'' Artagnan  and 
Chicot ;  and  many  a  capitalist  of  our  day  has  been  but  playing  with 
other  counters  the  old  game  of  Henri  IV. 

Fourth,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  Dumas'  characters  had 
vulgar  motives  of  personal  gain.  D^ Artagnan  sought  his  own  for- 
tune at  first ;  and  so  did  many  another.     But  life  taught  them  other 
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ideals.  All  had  a  touch  of  chivalry  and,  if  not  religion,  then  at  least 
its  best  substitute — a  keen  sense  of  the  ties  of  duty  that  bound  them 
to  the  weak  and  the  poor,  to  those  that  ruled  them  and  to  those 
whom  they  ruled.  If  they  knew  cooperation,  they  knew  subordi- 
nation also,  or,  at  worst,  learned  it,  as  the  stiff-necked  D'' ArtagnoM 
finally  did.  They  were  all  gentlemen — if  not  by  birth,  as  was  Athos, 
then  by  bitter  experience  of  folly  and  sin,  as  were  D^Artagnan  and 
Gilbert.  And  the  prince  of  them  all  was  Athos.  I  could  have 
wished  he  were  a  little  less  disdainful  of  Planchet.  But  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  older  fashion  ;  and,  though  he  claimed  the  privileges 
of  his  rank,  he  knew  that  he  lived  not  alone  for  himself,  but  for  the 
support  of  what  he  deemed  noble  and  honorable.  France  then,  like 
Italy,  was  little  more  than  a  name  ;  and  he  served  the  highest  power 
he  knew — the  King.  May  we  all  in  our  other  ways  serve  the  com- 
monwealth as  loyally  ! 

Fifth,  these  men  grow,  not  of  the  author's  set  purpose,  in  the  or- 
dinary fashion,  according  to  a  rule  of  logic,  but  as  men  grow  in  life, 
naturally.  He  could  not  have  planned  it  :  at  the  proper  time  he  sim- 
ply knew  it.  The  Athos,  the  Porthos,  the  Aramis,  and  the  D^Ar- 
tagnan  of  "  Le  Yicomte  de  Bragelonne  "  are  not  those  of  ''  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires,"  or  even  of  '^  Yingt  Ans  Apres."  But  the  author 
does  not  inform  us  of  it,  except  in  a  single  case  ;  and  then  he  is  evi- 
dently as  surprised  as  we  are.  They  grow  ;  and,  if  they  are  honest 
men,  they  grow  better,  on  stepping-stones  of  their  own  baser  selves. 
D^ Artagnan  learns  that  there  is  a  better  guide  than  his  own  rebel- 
lious desire  ;  Porthos  drops  his  braggart  ways  ;  and,  from  a  vicious 
boy,  Gilbert  becomes  an  honorable  man.  Apparently  romantically 
unreal,  Dumas'  novels  are  realistic  at  bottom  ;  for  they  are  founded 
on  what  is  true  in  human  life  and  in  human  character. 

Finally,  these  novels  show  more  than  the  growth  of  man.  They 
represent  the  slow  development  of  a  race  and  a  nation.  Like  Gib- 
bon or  Michelet,  Dumas  had  a  genius  for  history.  France  under 
Charles  IX  and  Henry  III,  France  under  Louis  XIY,  France  in  the 
Bevolution, — he  knew  them,  and  felt  them  to  the  core.  His  chronol- 
ogy may  be  weak  and  his  facts  faulty  ;  the  young  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy may  find  flaws  in  every  chapter  ;  but  the  great  laws  he  follows, 
so  far  as  I  can  see  :  the  types  are  sound. 

How  he  could  have  performed  such  a  feat  Heaven  only  knows. 
He  read  memoirs  avidly,  for  one  thing  ;  he  had  a  marvellous  heri- 
tage of  race  that  made  other  times  akin  to  him  ;  submerged  in  his 
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under-consciousness,  out  of  reach  of  will  or  reason,  were  wondrous 
stores  of  association  ;  his  own  life  was  rich  and  varied  ;  his  sympathy 
was  extraordinary.  On  all  these  sources  he  drew,  in  that  madly 
rapid  writing  of  his.  And  the  result  is  that  in  his  pages,  as  in  an  al- 
legory, are  all  the  elements  essential  to  the  nation's  life.  Among  a 
score  of  others,  three  are  not  to  be  forgotten  :  the  violated  Comtesse 
de  Cliarny^  who  was  the  wrecked  aristocracy  ;  the  brutal  peasant  boy 
Gilbert^  who  represented  the  uprising  of  men  long  down-trodden  ; 
and  their  child,  who  was  the  new  France. 

Such  are  the  considerations,  in  my  judgment,  which  raise  Dumas 
above  the  horde  of  vulgar  romancers.  His  fame,  like  his  genius,  is  not 
academic,  and  the  critics  may  praise  him  with  only  half  a  heart ; 
but  his  great  public  will  be  none  the  worse.  One  who  reads  him  will 
pass  the  word  to  another  ;  and  each  who  knows  him  will  be  a  better 
man.  Many  a  modern  tale  has  taken  its  cue  from  him  ;  and  we  bear 
with  them  because  of  the  reminiscence.  In  the  storm  of  words  that 
make  up  ''  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  I  feel  for  once  a  genuine  interest 
when  there  enters  for  an  instant  a  simple  Gascon  gentleman  named 
D^Artagnan.  •  G.  R.  Carpenter. 


Ttie  Porum 


JULY,    1899. 


LOED  KOSEBEHY  AJ^D  THE  PREMIEESHIP. 

]^ow  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dropped  out  of  the  firmament,  Lord 
Eosebery  is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  figure  in  English  pol- 
itics. He  has  displaced  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  heritage  to  this  po- 
sition at  one  time  seemed  secure.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  now  range. 
People  know  pretty  well  what  he  will  say  and  do  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, and  guess  with  assurance  how  far  he  will  go  in  the  end. 
They  have  grown  quite  accustomed  to  finding  the  inventor  of  the 
Unauthorized  Programme  of  1885,  the  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  Ean- 
som,  seated  in  an  armchair  in  the  Cabinet  Council  presided  over  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  buttressed  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Chaplin. 

To  a  man's  preeminence  in  English  politics  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  have  the  indefinable  gift  of  interesting  the  public.  In  quite 
varying  fashion  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  this  gift  in  su- 
preme degree.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  occasionally  seemed  to  reach 
the  eminence,  but  has  never  quite  dwelt  upon  it.  He  is  more  interest- 
ing as  a  House  of  Commons  man  than  as  one  capable  of  moving  what 
is  called  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  poten- 
tialities in  this  direction,  and,  if  he  cared  to  cultivate  the  part,  might 
shine  in  it.  The  secret  does  not  dwell  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Goschen,  or  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  the  power  latent,  but  industriously  stifles  it.  He  must  needs, 
by  reason  of  his  position,  be  in  pretty  regular  attendance  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  once  a  year  must  stand  up  in  a  big  hall  and  hide  his 
scorn  of  the  class  of  mankind  and  womenfolk  who  wear  the  decoration 
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of  the  Primrose  League.  On  the  whole,  to  put  it  in  most  genial  form, 
he  hates  his  fellow-man,  and  would  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  Hatfield  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  London  Society.  Lord  Kan- 
dolph  Churchill  wielded  the  magic  spell.  So  does  Mr.  Chamberlain ; 
and  so  does  the  Earl  of  Eosebery. 

Wherein  Lord  Eosebery  excels  is,  that,  whilst  he  is  an  attractive 
personality,  whether  in  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
at  public  dinner- tables  in  the  metropolis,  or  on  platforms  in  the  prov- 
inces, he  piques  and  pleases  the  popular  fancy  by  a  certain  attribute 
of  mystery.  The  Man  in  the  Street,  the  most  potent  actor  in  English 
politics,  plumes  himself  on  knowing  everything.  That  conceded,  he 
likes  to  feel  himself  almost  baffled  by  a  particular  study.  This  is  daily 
provided  for  him  in  the  problem.  What  is  Lord  Eosebery  going  to  do  ? 
Will  he,  when  the  trumpet  calls  at  the  Dissolution,  come  to  the  front 
and  lead  a  united  and  inspirited  Liberal  Party  to  victory,  or  will  he 
still  dally  in  the  grove;  ' '  letting  '  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  '  I  would  '  "  ; 
protesting  he  has  no  longer  part  or  place  in  politics  ;  and  occasion- 
ally, d  propos  de  hottes,  setting  political  parties  by  the  ears  with 
incisive  speech  ?  Assumption  of  an  air  of  mystery  is  probably  un- 
designed in  the  case  of  Lord  Eosebery.  At  the  same  time,  we  reflect 
that  it  has  always  been  effective,  from  the  time  of  Mahomet,  through 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon,  down  to  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Lord  Eosebery 's  public  career,  as  far  as  it  has  run,  has  been  check- 
ered by  two  circumstances — one  absolutely ,  the  other  in  great  measure, 
beyond  his  control.  If  he  had  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  to  the 
heritage  of  a  peerage,  his  course  would  have  been  almost  monotonously 
direct.  He  is  essentially  a  House  of  Commons  man,  and,  once  elected 
to  the  Chamber,  would  have  inevitably  worked  his  way,  against  what- 
ever odds,  to  the  Premier's  place.  Debarred  from  access  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  has  in  other  directions  sedulously  set  himself  to  mini- 
mize the  disqualification  of  his  rank.  The  average  peer  is  content  to 
dwell  apart,  secure  of  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  Having,  in  most  cases, 
adequate  revenues,  he  really  wants  nothing  from  the  common  people, 
unless  it  be  their  obeisance.  Since  he  was  of  age  to  take  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Lord  Eosebery  has  shown  himself  as  much  drawn  toward 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  the  masses  as  Lord  Salisbury  holds  himself 
aloof.  He  did  an  immense  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  London  County 
Council  by  associating  himself  with  it  from  the  date  of  its  birth.  Nor 
was  he  content  to  be  an  ornamental  president.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  work  with  all  the  zest  of  a  newly  elected  alderman  who  has  no 
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other  outlet  in  public  life  for  his  energy  and  his  administrative  ability. 
The  position  involved  a  good  deal  of  drudgery.  But,  whilst  the  London 
County  Council  benefited  by  Lord  Rosebery's  experience  and  his  rare 
managerial  capacity,  he  also  earned  his  guerdon  in  the  fuller  knowledge 
acquired  and  in  the  wider  popularity  gained.  When  he  joined  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Ministry  in  1892,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Chair  of  the  County  Council.  Since  then,  whether  in  office 
or  out  of  office,  he  has  always  shown  himself  willing,  even  happy,  to 
take  part  in  the  play  and  work  of  the  people,  whether  at  the  dinner- 
table,  in  the  cricket  or  football  field,  or  at  public  meetings  summoned 
for  charitable  or  other  good  works. 

He  has  already  achieved  the  renown  of  being  the  happiest  and  most 
effective  after-dinner  speaker  of  the  day.  In  the  United  States  that, 
possibly,  is  not  a  distinction  which  ranks  very  high.  It  is  too  common 
a  gift  to  excite  attention.  As  reading  and  writing  came  to  Dogberry 
by  nature,  so  to  the  American  citizen  comes  the  capacity  for  after-din- 
ner speaking.  With  us  sombre  islanders,  it  is  different.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  speeches  made  after  dinner  involve  an  act  of  penance,  for 
which  retrospection  of  the  menu  does  not  provide  adequate  compensa- 
tion. When  the  accustomed  gloom  is  broken  by  a  sparkling  speech,  the 
guests  are  grateful  accordingly.  In  Lord  Rosebery's  case,  the  pleasure 
is  widely  spread.  Newspaper  editors,  with  a  keen  eye  for  good  copy, 
report  his  after-dinner  speeches  verbatim ;  and  thus,  standing  at  a  din- 
ner-table, talking  to  some  fourscore  or  tenscore  diners-out.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  knows  he  has  the  nation  listening  at  the  doors. 

Some  speeches,  whether  delivered  in  Parliament  or  outside,  are 
effective  at  the  moment.  Some  read  well  in  the  papers.  Some  com- 
bine both  attractions.  Listening  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  yawning 
and  groaning  through  a  harangue  in  a  half-empty  and  altogether 
sleepy  House  of  Lords,  one  gains  the  idea  that  he  is  saying  nothing 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  muddiest  commonplace. 

*'  0  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  / 
0  the  barren,  barren  shore  ! " 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  Duke  was  still  with  us  in  the  Commons,  I 
invented  a  story  about  him,  which  found  wide  currency  in  an  uncon- 
ventional weekly  journal.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  taking  his  hostess 
down  to  dinner  on  a  night  after  he  had  made  a  long  harangue  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  she  told  him  she  had  heard  that  he  had  yawned 
once  or  twice  during  his  speech.   ''  I  cannot  believe  it  possible,"  she 
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persisted.  ^'  Ah,"  replied  Lord  Plartington,  repressing  a  tendency  to 
yawn  at  the  very  thought  of  the  experience,  ' '  but  you  did  not  hear  the 
speech. "  It  is  gratifying  to  a  romancist  to  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire has  at  this  time  of  day  honestly  adopted  the  story  as  his  own, 
and  tells  it  against  himself  with  good-humored  gusto.  The  fable  has 
its  only  value  as  illustrating  the  effect  upon  an  unprejudiced  listener  to 
the  Duke's  parliamentary  speeches.  If,  however,  one  takes  up  ^^  The 
Times ' '  of  the  next  day  and  reads  a  more  or  less  verbatim  report 
of  a  speech  of  the  Duke's,  he  will  find  it  brimful  of  common,  sense, 
cogent  in  reasoning,  and  imbued  with  a  high  tone  of  statesmanship. 

To  these  qualities  Lord  Kosebery  superadds  the  charm  of  graceful 
speech,  in  turn  witty,  humorous,  pathetic,  eloquent.  The  House  of 
Lords — the  architectural  construction  of  its  chamber  making  it  the 
sepulchre  of  speech — is,  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  dreariest  assembly 
of  mortal  men  not  being  a  shipwrecked  crew  foregathered  on  the  fifth 
day  of  debarkation  on  a  desert  island.  Upon  occasion,  it  rises  to  heights 
of  oratory  in  which,  reversing  the  ordinary  position  of  things,  it  leaves 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  second  rank.  Such  a  time  was  the  day 
when  both  Houses  met  to  mourn  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Premier  led  off  the  stately  service  of  lamentation. 
He  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  speaking  as  representative  of  the  Dissentient  Liberals, 
and  by  Lord  James  of  Hereford  recalling  the  private  memories  of 
former  days.  All  was  admirably  done,  a  worthy  chorus  to  such  a  fame. 
Last  of  all  came  Lord  Rosebery,  walking  up  to  the  table  from  the 
bench  below  the  gangway,  where  he  now  sits  in  token  of  that  renuncia- 
tion of  ofiicial  life  and  ministerial  ambition  over  which  the  world 
ponders.  Those  who  spoke,  before  him — political  adversary,  faithful 
colleague,  old  familiar  friend — dwelt,  with  the  natural  oratory  born 
of  genuine  feeling,  on  the  dead  statesman's  eloquence,  his  mighty 
work,  the  simplicity  yet  sublimity  of  his  life.  It  was  left  for  Lord  Rose- 
bery  to  make  allusion  to  '^  the  pathetic  figure  "  seated  by  the  coffin 
in  the  darkened  room  at  Hawarden,  ''  who  for  sixty  years  shared  all 
the  sorrows  and  joys  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life ;  .  .  who  shared  his 
triumphs  with  him  and  cheered  him  under  his  defeats."  I  fancy 
that,  in  all  the  speeches  made  on  that  day,  whether  in  Lords  or  Com- 
mons, this  simple  reference  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  more  deeply  touched 
the  public  than  anything  else  said. 

As  is  his  custom.  Lord  Rosebery  delivered  this  particular  speech 
with  but  slight  assistance  from  the  few  notes  he  laid  before  him  on 
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the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  oratory,  as  in  other  arts,  perfec- 
tion is  reached  when  effort  is  successfully  concealed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  one  of  the  few  statesmen  of  recent  times  who  were  absolutely  in- 
different to  opportunity  for  preparation  of  their  speeches.  In  fact,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  he  was  often  at  his  very  best  when  quite  un- 
expectedly dragged  into  debate  without  a  note  of  preparation.  Doubt- 
less, Lord  Rosebery  is  not  altogether  guiltless  of  preparing  in  advance 
the  sparkling  impromptus  he  flashes  through  his  speeches,  whether  on 
the  political  platform  or  in  the  lighter  entertainment  of  after-dinner 
oratory.  Gifted  with  a  remarkably  well-trained  memory,  he  is  spared 
the  dead-weight  of  notes  which  burdens  Sir  William  Harcourt  when, 
on  great  occasions,  he  addresses  the  House  of  Commons,  pouring  forth 
a  wealth  of  epigram  carrying  with  it  unmistakable  and  fatal  perfume 
of  the  New  Forest,  whose  quiet  glades  lie  contiguous  to  his  country 
home  at  Malwood.  If,  as  a  matter  of  precaution  and  in  token  of  re- 
spect for  his  audience.  Lord  Kosebery  does  frame  in  advance  the  main 
structure  of  his  speech,  he  quickly  seizes  occasions  to  shoAV  that  he  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  equivalent  to  the  midnight  lamp  for  inspira- 
tion. Many  of  the  best  things  in  his  speeches  are  flashed  forth  either 
in  retort  to  interruption  from  a  voice  in  the  crowd  or  in  passing  reply 
to  a  speaker  who  has  preceded  him.  Other  natural  gifts  which  he  has, 
conducive  to  success  in  oratory,  are  a  pleasing  presence,  a  far-reaching, 
melodious  voice,  and  an  effective  delivery.  He  is  one  of  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  can,  without  visible  effort, 
make  themselves  heard  throughout  a  chamber  singularly  ill-fashioned 
in  respect  of  acoustic  properties.  During  the  Midlothian  campaigns  I 
have  heard  him  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  effort  to  make  his  voice 
travel  across  the  wide  sea  of  upturned  faces  clustered  round  the  plat- 
forms on  which  the  awakened  recluse  of  Hawarden  thundered  against 
Disraeli  and  all  his  works.  Lord  Rosebery  was  second  only  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  an  attempt  which  would  have  foiled  the  majority  of 
practised  public  speakers. 

The  other  circumstance  alluded  to  as  adversely  affecting  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  career  was  that  which  compelled  his  acceptance  of  the  Premier- 
ship in  immediate  succession  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  this  arrangement  followed  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. If  this  were  true,  it  would  naturally  aggravate  the  resentment 
Sir  William  Harcourt  was  not  careful  to  conceal.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Lord  Rosebery 's  desires  or  inclinations  at  this  critical 
period.     But  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone,  but  the  Queen  herself,  who  brought  about  an  order  of  things 
that  quite  undesignedly  wrought  evil  consequences  to  the  Liberal 
Party .  The  popular  tendency  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone '  s  han  di work  in  the 
matter  is  born  of  a  speech  he  made  during  one  of  the  Midlothian  cam- 
paigns, which  was  construed  as  nominating  his  host  of  the  day  his 
successor  in  the  Premiership.  Mr.  Gladstone  doubtless  saw  the  in- 
evitableness  of  the  event.  It  did  not  necessarily  follow  from  what  he 
said  that  he  contemplated  immediate  succession.  It  was  the  Queen 
who,  on  receiving  final  intimation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  from 
office,  exercised  her  undoubted  prerogative,  and  called  Lord  Rosebery 
to  the  vacant  place  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Amongst  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  there  was 
highly  favored  another  disposition  of  offices  that  would  have  worked 
admirably.  It  would  certainly  have  prevented  the  start  of  the  rivulet 
which,  in  course  of  time  broadening  to  an  angry  river,  led,  first,  to  Lord 
Rosebery 's  retirement  from  official  connection  with  the  Liberal  Part}^, 
next,  to  the  secession  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley. 
The  proposal  was  to  make  Lord  Spencer  Prime  Minister, — a  well-mer- 
ited reward  of  faithful  and  conspicuous  service  to  the  Party.  Lord 
Posebery  was  designated  to  preside  at  the  Foreign  Office  ;  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  to  serve  as  Home  Secretary,  with  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Had  that  scheme  been  carried  out,  there  would  have  been 
no  Death  Duties  Budget,  nor  means  provided  for  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  landlords  and  Church  schools,  and  to  play  ]N"ap  with 
Continental  Powers  in  the  matter  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  But  Down- 
ing Street  would  have  been  a  quieter  place  of  residence  in  1894-95. 
There  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  clutch  at  a  snap  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  an  excuse  for  ending  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs  by  a 
Dissolution  ;  and  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  time,  a  general  elec- 
tion became  inevitable,  the  Liberal  Party  would  have  been  led  to  battle 
under  firm  and  united  generalship. 

It  is,  however,  of  little  avail  discussing  what  might  have  been. 
Of  more  importance  is  the  question.  What  part  will  Lord  Posebery 
play  when,  some  time  within  the  next  two  years,  the  country  will  once 
more  be  called  upon  to  declare  its  preference  between  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  ?  Will  he  be  disposed  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Liberal  Prem^iership  ?  If  he  be,  will  he  be  accepted  with  the  una- 
nimity and  heartiness  in  the  ranks  that  can  alone  make  leadership 
successful  ?  Lord  Posebery  is  almost  effusively  ready  to  answer  in 
advance  the  first  question.    He  has  exiled  himself  from  the  Front  Op- 
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position  Bench  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  ostentatiously  avoids  par- 
ticipation in  political  gatherings.  If  he  be  drawn  on  to  the  skirts  of 
one,  he  never  omits  to  preface  his  remarks  with  the  reminder  that  he 
is  a  statesman  retired  from  business,  that  he  has  washed  his  hands  of 
politics,  and  that  upon  any  burning  question  of  the  hour  neither  Tro- 
jan nor  Tyrian  must  expect  counsel,  support,  or  criticism  from  him. 
All  the  same,  his  speech,  reported  in  full  in  the  papers  the  next  day, 
concentrates  upon  it  the  attention  of  the  political  world,  and  is  made 
the  text  of  innumerable  leading  articles. 

That  is  a  significant  and  enviable  position  for  a  statesman  to  fill. 
It  answers  the  question  whether  Lord  Rosebery 's  return  to  active  pub- 
lic life  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Liberal  Party,  almost  suggesting  that 
such  return  is  indispensable.  It  is  a  truism  that  no  public  speaker, 
whether  in  office  or  on  the  Opposition  Benches,  has  more  influence  in 
moving  and  in  moulding  public  opinion  than  has  our  retired  statesman. 
The  uniqueness  of  the  position  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  is  scarcely 
less  influential  in  the  Unionist  camp  than  he  is  among  his  own  people. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year,  when,  according  to  the  expressed  opinion 
of  his  followers.  Lord  Salisbury  was  muddling  matters  in  the  Far 
East,  it  is  scarcely  exaggeration  to  say  that  Lord  Bosebery  held  the 
fate  of  the  Ministry  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Had  he  emerged  from 
his  retirement,  taken  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pegged  away 
at  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy,  as  twenty  years  earlier  Mr.  Glad- 
stone hammered  at  Lord  Beaconsfield's,  he  might  not  perhaps  have 
turned  the  Government  out,  but  they  would  have  been  saved  only  by 
altering  their  policy  in  accordance  with  his  views.  It  is  no  secret,  that, 
at  the  time.  Lord  Bosebery  was  approached  by  various  influential  sec- 
tions of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  besought  to  emerge  from  his  tent  and 
declare  himself  on  Lord  Salisbury's  policy,  of  late  crowned  by  the  ac- 
quisition by  Bussia  of  Talien-wan.  He  clung  tenaciously  to  his  policy 
of  silence  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  lived  to  acquire  Wei-hai-wei. 

In  spite  of  his  vow  of  silence.  Lord  Bosebery  has  of  late  been  less 
reticent  on  home  politics  ;  though  here  he  has  avoided  particulars,  re- 
serving himself  for  declarations  of  large  principles  which,  closely  ex- 
amined, have  all  the  harmlessness  of  truisms.  Yet  one  of  these  drew 
upon  him  a  storm  of  indignant  denunciation  from  the  statesman  with 
whom,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  reflect,  he  once  served  as  Under-Secre- 
tary at  the  Home  Office.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Liberal 
Club,  Lord  Bosebery  took  the  liberty  of  remarking  that,  till  the  world 
saw  again  a  United  Liberal  Party  such  as  made  Mr.  Gladstone  invin- 
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cible  in  1885,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  defeating  and  keeping  under 
the  common  enemy.  Dining  a  day  or  two  later  at  a  private  gathering 
of  Welsh  Members,  Sir  "William  Harcourt  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
the  meeting  by  attributing  to  Lord  Rosebery  the  intention  of  aban- 
doning and,  where  necessary,  undoing  all  the  work  accomplished  or 
attempted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  since  1886.  To  the  more  commonplace 
mind  it  would  seem  as  if  the  affirmation  was  open  to  criticism  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  the  unemotional,  because  incontrovertible, 
character  of  the  assertion  that  two  and  two  make  four.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  Lord  Rosebery  has  set  forth  an  obvious  truth  and  has  found  it 
unexpectedly  explosive.  In  an  early  week  of  his  Premiership,  discuss- 
ing the  prospects  of  Home  Rule,  he  admitted  that  they  were  hopeless 
until  the  predominant  partner  should  be  convinced  of  the  soundness 
and  safety  of  the  policy.  He  went  on  to  draw  the  moral,  that  the 
duty  nearest  at  hand  to  Home  Rulers  was  to  convert  the  predominant 
partner — that  is,  the  British  elector.  This  argument  was  not  only 
unanswerable  :  its  utterance  was  timely  ;  following  close  upon  the 
failure  of  the  mighty  effort  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  loyally  and  un- 
selfishly backed  by  the  Liberal  Party,  to  carry  Home  Rule  in  the  teeth 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  storm  of  obloquy  and  reproach  that 
straightway  burst  upon  the  astounded  head  of  the  Premier  led  him  to 
the  uncharacteristic  weakness  of  attempting  to  explain  a  way  his  happy 
phrase.  It  lives  to  this  day,  has  passed  into  the  currency  of  political 
talk  and  writing,  and  there  is  no  one  to  question  its  accurate  summing 
up  of  the  situation. 

These  passing  evidences  of  Lord  Rosebery' s  dominant  position  in 
the  political  world — whose  very  existence  he  amuses  himself  by  ig- 
noring— go  some  way  toward  answering  the  question  whether,  if  he 
pleased  to  come  back,  he  would  be  welcomed  with  outstretched  hands. 
Apart  from  the  weight  of  his  counsel  on  public  questions,  he  enjoys 
personal  popularity  of  wider  range  even  than  that  which  cheered  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  prime  of  his  days.  Whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  always, 
or  nearly  always,  had  the  masses  with  him,  he  found  the  classes  stub- 
bornly, even  viciously,  hostile.  From  time  to  time,  records  leap  to  light 
confirming  the  popular  belief  that  it  was  only  upon  compulsion,  such 
as  that  which  prevailed  after  the  general  election  of  1880,  that  the 
Queen  could  be  induced  to  accept  his  services  as  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Lord  Rosebery,  as  we  have  seen,  is  specially  acceptable  to  Her 
Majesty:  London  Society,  which  could  never  ^'abear"  Mr.  Gladstone, 
pays  him  court.    As  for  the  masses,  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of 
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his  daughter  in  May  last  led  to  an  ebullition  of  enthusiasm  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  on  the  way  between  Westminster  Abbey 
and  Berkeley  Square.  It  is  to  Lord  Kosebery's  greater  credit  that  this 
popularity  began  at  home  and  by  no  means  ends  there.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  accompany  Mr.  Gladstone  throughout  all  but  one  of  his 
epoch-making  Midlothian  campaigns,  and  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  Lord  Rosebery  among  his  own  people.  Sometimes  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  of  the  two  statesmen  Scotchmen  more  delighted 
to  honor — the  candidate  for  Midlothian  or  the  Lord  of  Dalmeny. 
After  some  experience,  Lord  Rosebery,  shrinking  from  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  coming  in  competition  for  public  favor  with  his  illustrious 
guest,  abstained  from  attending  any  of  the  public  meetings  held  in 
his  neighborhood. 

Whilst  he  holds  this  position  in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple at  home,  he  stands  equally  high  among  statesmen  abroad.  Firm 
without  being  bumptious,  courteous  without  suspicion  of  tendency  to 
cringing,  his  tenancy  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  one  of  the  surest  guar- 
antees of  peace.  Whilst  he  was  yet  an  Under-Secretary,  or  at  most 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  that  shrewd  judge  of  men.  Prince  Bismarck,  marked 
him  out  for  especial  favor.  As  Bismarck  recognized  the  painted  lath 
under  the  delusive  appearance  of  the  steel  brand,  he  also  knew  the 
true  metal  when  he  touched  it. 

There  remains  one  not  unsubstantial  obstacle  to  that  unanimous 
recall  to  power  which  it  is  understood  is  the  only  incantation  that 
could  move  Lord  Rosebery  to  reconsider  his  avowed  resolve  to  go  on 
cultivating  his  roses  at  The  Durdans  and  at  Dalmeny.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  a  rooted  objection  on  the  part  of  a  militant  section  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  to  the  Prime  Minister  being  seated  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Experience  accumulating  during  Lord  Salisbury's  tenure  of  office  has 
not  had  the  effect  of  undermining  the  conviction  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  radically  wrong.  Wise  men  are  prepared  to  accept  a  compro- 
mise, with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good 
out  of  the  only  circumstances  at  hand.  There  are  many  wise  men 
among  the  Liberal  Party.  But  in  this  particular  regard  monotony  has 
been  providentially  avoided.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  once  dis- 
covered during  his  long  career  of  leadership,  there  is  a  stubborn  objec- 
tion amongst  good  Liberals,  more  especially  marked  in  the  Radical 
section,  to  sear  their  conscience  by  compromising  with  an  evil  thing. 
An  evil  thing  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion  upon  which  other 
people  differ  from  us.    As  has  been  shown  in  many  Tea-room  cabals, 
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from  the  time  of  the  Irish  University  Bill  in  1873  down  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Welsh  Members  weakening  Mr.  Gladstone's  poor  majority  of 
40  in  the  Parliament  of  1892,  a  good  Eadical  will  rather  sacrifice  the 
whole  of  his  party  than  concede  a  segment  of  one  of  his  own  convic- 
tions. If  the  affairs  of  the  Liberal  fortress  be  not  conducted  in  exact 
accordance  with  his  views,  he  is  quite  prepared  either  to  blow  it  up  or, 
by  deserting  his  post  on  the  ramparts,  to  let  the  enemy  in.  Whilst 
ready  to  admit  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  unimpeachable  as  a  Liberal,  irre- 
proachable, unapproachable  in  the  matter  of  fitness  for  the  Premier- 
ship, there  are  impeccable  Radicals  who  will  not  accept  his  leadership 
because  it  must  needs  be  carried  on  from  the  House  of  Lords,  when  it 
would  unquestionably  be  much  better  if  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  is  a  class  which  is,  perhaps,  diminishing  in  numbers,  in 
view  of  the  parlous  state  of  a  party  which,  strong  in  the  body,  as  suc- 
cessive by-elections  show,  is  hopelessly  enfeebled  in  the  head — or,  to 
be  precise,  in  the  place  where  the  head  ought  to  be.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  have  to  be  counted  with  when  the  next  general  election  is  in 
sight. 

One  other  danger  lurking  round  Lord  Rosebery' s  pathway  to  the 
Premiership  is,  that  he  may  too  long  maintain  the  attitude  of  aloofness 
which  up  to  now  has  admirably  served.  Lie  who  will  not  when  he  may 
sometimes  finds  he  cannot  when  he  would.  One  night  of  the  present 
session  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  forcing  a  division  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  found  himself  leading  a  single  follower  out  of  the  lobby. 
Meeting  him  riding  in  the  Park  next  morning.  Lord  Rosebery  said, 
'  ^  I  congratulate  you  on  your  party  of  One.  It  is  one  more  than  mine. ' ' 
That  was  very  witty.  But  there  are  some  prizes  in  life  worth  more 
than  the  success  of  a  jest.  Lord  Rosebery,  if  he  really  means  busi- 
ness, is  too  wise  a  man  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  clenching  it. 

Henry  W.  Lucy. 
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Trusts,  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  business  by 
suppressing  competition,  violate  what  is  regarded  by  Americans  as 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men ;  viz. ,  the  right  to  compete  with 
their  fellow-men  in  trade.  This  point  was  brought  out  very  clearly 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  delivered 
in  November  last  in  a  case  against  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  a 
body  organized  ''  to  establish  and  maintain  reasonable  and  just  rates, 
fares,  and  regulations  on  State  and  interstate  traffic."  The  Court 
sustained  the  Government's  contention  that  this  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment is  equivalent  to  a  combination  to  prevent  competition  in  the 
carrying  business,  and  is,  therefore,  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce,  and  is  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law.^ 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  rates,  fares,  and  regulations  in 
the  transportation  business  ought  to  be  reasonable  and  just  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  an  agreement  among  carriers  to  establish  and  main- 
tain such  ought  not  to  be  unlawful.  But  the  Court  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  ''general  law  of  competition,"  which  requires  that 
trade  and  commerce  must  be  left  free  and  open  always  and  every- 
where for  all  persons  to  enter  at  will ;  and  it  was  held  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  declare  that  any  contract  or  combination  which 
restrains  trade  or  commerce  is  illegal,  as  it  prevents  the  operation 
of  this  general  law. 

The  Court  went  further,  and  assumed  that  the  people  at  large 
are  entitled  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  any  and  all  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  fullest  freedom  of  competition  in  the  matter  of  public 
transportation.  The  natural,  direct,  and  immediate  effect  of  com- 
petition, the  Court  said,  is  to  lower  rates  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  demand  for  commodities,  the  supplying  of  which  increases  com- 
merce ;  and  that  an  agreement  whose  first  and  direct  effect  is  to 

*  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  reads  as  follows  : 

"Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in 

restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is 

hereby  declared  to  be  illegal." 
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prevent  this  play  of  competition  restrains,  instead  of  promoting,  trade 
and  commerce. 

So  important  in  commercial  affairs  is  this  general  law  of  com- 
petition that  the  Court  felt  bound  to  uphold  it  even  at  possible  great 
risk  to  competitors  : — 

"An  agreement  of  the  nature  of  this  one,  which  directly  and  effectually  stifles 
competition,  must  be  regarded  under  the  statute  as  in  restraint  of  trade,  notwith- 
standing that  competition  may  be  indulged  in  until  the  weaker  roads  are  completely 
destroyed  and  the  survivor  thereafter  raises  rates  and  maintains  them." 

This  declaration,  that  competition,  even  though  it  be  so  fierce  as 
to  destroy  the  weaker  competitors,  must  be  recognized  and  upheld 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  is  unquestionably  correct.  The  courts  have 
always  and  uniformly  so  held  :  there  is  no  exception.  The  right  of 
competition  involves  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  and 
it  must  be  maintained  :  it  includes  the  individual's  right  to  choose 
his  employer  or  employee,  to  engage  in  any  lawful  occupation,  and 
to  conduct  his  business  in  his  own  way  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  himself,  to  his  business,  and  to  his  earnings. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  opposition  of  labor  unions  to  the 
competition  of  cheap  workmen  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  rail- 
way managers  base  their  arguments  against  the  unrestrained  compe- 
tition of  roads  which  underbid  for  business.  The  original  interstate 
law  was  enacted  to  prevent  unreasonable  charges  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nations on  the  part  of  railroad  companies.  From  time  to  time  many 
expedients  have  been  devised  by  the  carriers  to  evade  what  seemed 
to  them  the  harsher  restrictions  of  the  law  ;  and  they  have  asked 
for  modifications  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  rulings. 
Several  times  they  have  appealed  to  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  at 
least  so  much  of  the  Act  to  Eegulate  Commerce  as  prohibits  pooling, 
and  to  grant  authority  for  such  joint  action  by  the  carriers  as  would 
prevent  destructive  competition  and  would  insure  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  and  just  rates.  Such  authority  as  the  companies  thought 
they  ought  to  have  by  law,  they  agreed  to  assume  and  enforce  among 
themselves  without  law  ;  for,  as  they  contended  before  the  courts, 

*'  the  only  resort  open  to  railroads  to  save  themselves  from  ruinous  competition  is 
that  of  agreements  among  themselves  to  check  and  control  it." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  have  followed  a  judgment  favorable 
to  the  railroads  in  this  case  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association.  In  a 
short  time  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country  would  have  been  in  the 
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hands  of  half  a  dozen  strong  men  who,  while  they  might  not  have 
gone  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  would  at  least  have  fixed 
rates  high  enough  to  afford  dividends  of  6  to  8  per  cent  annually  on 
the  stock  of  the  companies,  and  to  pay,  in  addition,  the  interest  on 
their  funded  debt,  which  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  roads.  This,  as  a  business  transaction,  would  be  on  all 
fours  with  the  building  of  a  $5,000  house,  borrowing  $5,000  on  it, 
and  then  leasing  it  at  a  rental  that  would  pay  interest  on  $10,000. 

The  tendency  of  present  business  methods  is  toward  combina- 
tions against  the  competition  of  low  wages  and  low  prices.  In 
nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturing  industries  trusts  are  now  oper- 
ating ;  and  their  number  is  steadily  increasing.  Even  the  farmers 
are  invited  to  combine  in  order  that  they  may  regulate  the  prices  of 
grain,  cotton,  hay,  and  other  products  of  the  farm.  The  number 
of  trusts  operating  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  year  1897, 
according  to  ''  The  World  Almanac,"  was  111,  including  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association,  whose  capital  is  estimated  at  $1,404,130,581. 
The  Beading  Coal  Company  is  capitalized  at  $150,000,000  ;  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  at  $95,370,000  ;  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Eefining  Company,  at  $73,936,000  ;  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  capital  is  put  at  $97,500,000  ;  the  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association  of  ISTew  England,  $75,000,000  ;  the  Central  Lumber  Com- 
pany, $70,000,000  ;  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  $62,711,- 
100 ;  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Brewers'  Association,  $60,000,000  ; 
the  JSTew  England  Insurance  Exchange  (84  fire  insurance  companies), 
$58,537,167  ;  the  Steel  Bail  Association,  $50,000,000  ;  the  Chemical 
(Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers*)  Combine,  $50,000,000  ;  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company,  Limited,  $35,000,000  ;  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company,  of  ISTew  York,  $35,430,060  ;  and  so  on  down.  There  are 
only  three  concerns  whose  capital  is  reported  at  less  than  $1,000,000 
each. 

The  !N"ew  York  *'  Herald,"  a  few  months  ago,  called  attention  to 
some  later  organizations,  among  them  one  proposed  by  the  great 
flour-mills,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,000  ;  the  Knit  Goods  Com- 
pany, $30,000,000  ;  and  the  Thread  Company,  $18,000,000.  The 
Federal  Steel  Company  was  recently  incorporated  in  New  Jersey, 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000,000.  The  number  of  trusts  organized 
during  the  year  1898  is  put  at  98,  with  capital  amounting  to  nearly 
$2,000,000,000. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  trusts  in  this  country  to-day. 
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including  combinations  of  ''  two  or  more  concerns,  which  practically 
establish  a  partial  or  complete  monopoly,  with  power  to  fix  prices 
or  rates  in  any  industry,"  cannot  be  much  less  than  $5,000,000,000. 
This  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  taxable 
property  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Census. 

Where  is  this  policy  leading  us,  and  where  will  it  end  ?  Are  we 
to  have  the  prices  of  everything  we  buy  regulated,  not  honestly  by 
fair  and  open  competition  in  the  public  market,  but  arbitrarily  and 
dishonestly  by  managers  of  colossal  combinations  in  control  of  trade  ? 
These  questions  are  as  important  as  they  are  timely  ;  for  the  people 
are  as  much  entitled  to  sugar,  salt,  flour,  oil,  lumber,  shoes,  and  nails 
at  reasonable  and  natural  prices  as  they  are  to  transportation  of 
their  property  over  the  railroads  without  being  required  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant or  unreasonable  charges  for  the  service.  If  carriers  must 
render  their  service  for  reasonable  compensation,  why  not  the  sugar- 
makers  ?  Are  not  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  the  same  in  both  cases  ? 

This  brings  us  to  consider  what  interest  the  people,  either  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  a  community,  have  in  the  industries  of  the  country, 
and  whether  the  right  of  competition  among  producers  does  not  im- 
ply a  corresponding  right  among  consumers  to  be  dealt  with  justly 
in  all  commercial  transactions. 

The  subject  must  be  treated  broadly  and  on  high  ground.  We 
must  take  the  whole  great  world  into  the  account.  I  am  my  broth- 
er's keeper  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  most  persons  have  yet  real- 
ized. Brotherhood  is  working  itself  out  through  the  cold  forms  of 
selfish  business.  The  individual  workman  has  been  merged  in  the 
mass.  Individual  competition  is  no  longer  generally  practicable. 
The  people  are  at  work,  not  for  themselves  personally,  but  for  one 
another.  The  shoemaker  once  made  shoes  ;  and  the  wagon-maker 
made  wagons.  Now,  these  necessary  articles  are  simply  ^^put  to- 
gether"; their  several  parts  having  been  made  separately  by  ma- 
chinery in  great  factories  by  as  many  different  persons.  And  these 
persons  do  not — they  cannot — use  in  their  daily  living  any  one  of  the 
things  they  make  in  the  shops,  because  they  each  make  not  a  whole 
thing  but  only  a  part  of  a  thing,  which  part,  alone,  is  utterly  worth- 
less. Everything  these  workmen  use  in  their  homes  or  elsewhere  at 
any  time  was  made  by  somebody  else  at  some  other  place. 

With  respect  to  the  world's  work,  the  various  departments  and 
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divisions  and  subdivisions  of  industry  are  like  wheels  in  machinery 
and  cogs  in  wheels — all  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

We  are  all  consumers  of  the  things  which  the  workers  are  pro- 
ducing for  us, — things  which  the  carriers  are  bringing  to  the  trade- 
centres  for  our  use  and  which  the  merchants  are  distributing  to  us 
at  our  homes.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  would  happen  if  commu- 
nication were  stopped,  and  the  cities  and  towns  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world.  In  such  a  case  even  the  farmer,  who  once  supplied 
himself  with  about  all  he  needed,  would  be  in  peril.  Stop  but  for 
thirty  days  the  flow  of  the  world's  life-blood  through  the  arteries 
of  trade,  and  business  would  be  everywhere  paralyzed,  and  millions 
of  people  dead  or  dying  from  starvation.  Let  any  one  look  over  his 
dinner-table,  when  it  is  spread,  and  take  note  of  the  things  he  sees 
there  and  of  the  places  of  their  production,  the  means  employed  in 
their  transportation  to  his  residence,  and  the  many  persons  engaged 
in  making  up  the  history  of  the  things  used  and  consumed  in  a  family 
meal.  And  if  any  man  would  see  for  himself  what  a  small  figure 
he  cuts  in  the  world's  movements,  let  him  catalogue  every  article 
which  he  uses  about  his  person  or  premises,  and  then  check  off  all 
that  he  himself  did  not  make. 

Out  of  what  we  pay  for  the  things  we  use,  all  the  producers  of 
the  earth,  all  the  carriers,  and  all  the  distributers  procure  their  live- 
lihood ;  hence,  we  are  one  and  all  in  a  very  large  sense  dependent 
on  one  another,  and  are  of  necessity  very  much  interested  in  what 
other  people  are  doing,  how  they  are  doing  it,  and  how  much  it 
costs  us.  • 

And,  further,  when  deciding  the  case  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Associ- 
ation, the  Court  said,  in  passing,  that 

"  the  business  of  a  railroad  carrier  is  of  a  public  nature  ;  and,  in  performing  it,  the 
carrier  is  also  performing  to  a  certain  extent  a  function  of  government,  which  re- 
quires him  to  perform  the  service  upon  equal  terms  to  all." 

What  is  it  that  gives  to  transportation  its  public  character,  when 
the  carrier  is  a  private  citizen  (or  a  corporation),  when  he  has  bought 
and  paid  for  the  use  of  the  right  of  way,  when  he  owns  all  the  prop- 
erty used  in  his  business,  and  private  persons  own  all  the  property 
he  carries  ?  Why  is  the  common  country  road  a  public  highway, 
when  every  vehicle  that  passes  over  it,  together  with  the  property  it 
carries,  and  every  animal  driven  on  it,  is  private  property  in  which 
the  public  has  no  interest  ? 
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As  well,  almost,  might  we  ask  what  imparts  to  government  itself 
its  public  character,  or,  for  that  matter,  why  is  government  neces- 
sary. A  people  organized  is  an  individual  entity,  with  rights,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  duties  of  its  own.  Government  maintains  order; 
and  through  its  instrumentalities,  and  by  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions, all  the  people  thus  organized  guarantee,  protect,  and  defend 
the  personal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  individually,  among 
which  personal  rights  of  individuals  is  the  right  to  exchange  the 
products  of  one's  labor  with  his  fellows.  Exchange  of  property  is 
*' trade  or  commerce  ";  but  it  would  create  endless  confusion  and 
strife  if  the  people,  when  taking  their  surplus  products  to  market, 
were  to  pass  promiscuously  over  their  neighbors'  possessions.  So, 
the  common  good  and  the  public  peace  require  that  roads  be  opened 
and  maintained  at  convenient  distances  apart,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  may  conduct  their  movements  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
way. 

The  country  road  is  a  public  highway ;  but  the  business  done 
over  it  is  not  public  business,  because  the  property  carried  on  it  be- 
longs to  the  persons  who  temporarily  have  charge  of  it,  or  to  their 
employers  near  by.  The  railroad  is  an  improved  highway,  so  the 
courts  hold  ;  but  the  property  carried  over  it  belongs  to  persons  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  or  of  the  world.  The  railway  companies 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  carrying  merchandise  for  the  peo- 
ple generally — for  all  the  people  without  distinction.  Any  per- 
son, if  he  deliver  his  goods  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  and  pay 
the  usual  charges,  may  demand  of  any  common  carrier  prompt  and 
safe  transportation  of  the  property.  But  the  farmer  or  freighter 
who  carries  goods  on  his  own  vehicle  and  only  for  himself,  or 
for  a  particular  person,  is  not  a  common  or  public  carrier,  and  is 
not  charged  with  the  performance  of  any  public  functions  in  that 
behalf. 

The  distinction  between  private  and  public  functions  is  perceived 
when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  work,  whatever  it  is,  is 
done  by  a  private  person  for  and  in  the  interest  of  some  one  or  more 
particular  persons  ;  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  service  is  performed 
by  a  public  agent  for  the  people  at  large  without  distinction — for 
the  public,  if  you  please. 

But  is  transportation  aU  there  is  of  commerce  ?  Is  there  noth- 
ing else  of  a  public  nature  connected  with  or  necessarily  related  to 
the  business  of  railroad  transportation?    Are  not  production  and 
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preparation  for  market,  selling,  buying,  and  delivering,  necessarily 
included  in  the  general  business  of  ^ '  trade  or  commerce ' '  ? 

Webster's  "  International  Dictionary  "  defines  commerce  to  be  : 
*'  The  exchange  or  buying  and  selling  of  commodities ;  especially  the 
exchange  of  merchandise,  on  a  large  scale,  between  different  places 
or  communities  ;  extended  trade  or  traffic." 

When  the  iron-manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama  ship 
their  iron  and  steel  wares  to  Kansas,  where  they  are  to  deliver  them 
under  contract  of  sale,  are  they  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  ? 
And  if  they,  with  or  without  others,  combine,  in  the  form  of  a  trust 
or  otherwise,  to  ' '  smother  competition ' '  and  thus  maintain  prices 
to  suit  themselves,  are  they  not  liable  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law,  as  those  provisions  are  construed  and  applied  by 
the  Court  in  the  decision  against  the  Joint  Traffic  Association? 
Iron  in  its  multitudinous  forms  is  a  necessary  article  ;  it  is  in  use 
everywhere  ;  and  it  is  often  carried  thousands  of  miles  from  the  fac- 
tory to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  In  not  one  case  in  ten 
thousand,  probably,  does  the  carrier  own  any  interest  in  the  iron 
which  he  transports.  Is  he,  then,  so  far  as  this  particular  iron  is 
concerned,  the  only  person  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  ?  Has 
Congress,  therefore,  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Nail  Trust,  the  Wire 
Trust,  or  the  Steel  Rail  Trust  ?  If  it  be  adjudged  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  iron  are  as  much  engaged  in  commerce  as  the  carrier 
of  it, — and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  judgment  is  to  be  avoided 
when  the  test  is  made, — then  the  business  of  these  iron-manufac- 
turers is  of  a  ''  public  nature,"  and  in  making  the  iron  they  are  ''  to 
a  certain  extent  exercising  a  function  of  government,  which  requires 
them  to  perform  the  service  on  equal  terms  to  all." 

Railroading  was  once  a  purely  private  matter — when  the  busi- 
ness was  limited  to  the  output  of  a  stone-quarry  or  a  coal-mine. 
But  when  it  became  a  carrying  agency  for  the  people — the  public — 
then  it  became  a  matter  of  public  concern. 

When  a  farmer  in  Yermont,  Indiana,  or  Michigan  makes  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  his  maple-trees  for  his  own  family 
use,  that  is  his  private  business  ;  but  when  a  great  combination  is 
formed  to  buy  raw  sugars  in  unlimited  quantities  and  refine  them, 
when  a  thousand  shiploads  of  the  crude  article  come  to  its  place 
of  business  every  year  from  foreign  shores,  and  when  this  sugar 
trust  undertakes  to  control  and  does  control  the  price  of  sugar  all 
over  the  country, — levying  tribute  at  will  on  the  consumers  of  sugar 
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everywhere, — is  not  that  a  public  matter  ?  Are  not  the  people  en- 
titled not  only  to  equal  treatment,  but  to  fair  and  just  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  this  gigantic  trade-machine  ?  and  if  the  trust,  having 
got  control  of  the  sugar  business,  will  not  deal  fairly  with  its  pa- 
trons, the  people,  is  not  that  fact  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  jus- 
tify Congressional  interference  to  whatever  extent  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  sugar  for  the  people  at  a  fair  price  ?  Has  not  Congress 
already  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  case  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law  ? 

The  decision  in  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  case  opens  a  limit- 
less field.  Where  shall  we  locate  the  line  between  private  and  pub- 
lic functions  in  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  or  of  the 
world  ?  "Where  is  the  citizen  to  be  relieved  and  the  officer  to  take 
up  the  work  ?  When  does  a  private  act  become  a  public  duty,  and 
what  reason  is  there  for  the  change  ? 

The  right  of  the  public  to  regulate  all  functions  and  franchises 
intended  to  serve  the  people  is  inherent.  When  men  get  to  looking 
deeper  into  the  life  of  the  social  body  ;  when  they  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  relations  they  bear  to  one  another  and  to  all, 
so  that  they  will  be  better  equipped  for  determining  what  they  owe 
the  community  and  what  the  community  owes  them  ;  when  they 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  tribute  they  pay  to  these  despots  of 
trade  ;  and  when  they  comprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
trusts'  influence  in  private  and  public  affairs,  they  will  surely  seek 
and  find  a  remedy. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
authorize  Congress  to  regulate  manufacturing  industries,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  may  be  postponed  until  it  becomes  a  practical 
question,  and  that  will  not  be  very  long,  probably.  Blackstone  has 
taught  us  that  for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy  ;  and  if  the  Trust 
monopoly  be  wrong  in  itself  and  an  offence  against  the  people,  the 
power  to  control  it  or  to  get  rid  of  it  exists  somewhere — if  not  in 
Congress,  then  in  the  State  legislatures. 

That  the  trusts  have  no  respect  for  laws  or  law-makers  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that,  in  the  face  of  law  and  public  opinion,  the  oldest 
and  most  formidable  of  them,  instead  of  yielding,  are  strengthening 
themselves  continually  by  every  device  which  professional  ingenuity 
can  invent  ;  and  new  combinations  are  reported  almost  daily.  The 
utter  disregard  of  law,  and  attempted  regulation,  on  the  part  of 
ra^ilway  companies  is  set  forth  in  the  last  Annual  Beport  pf  tfep 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  recently  published.  The  Commis- 
sioners say  that  railway  business  is  carried  on  largely  in  admitted 
violation  of  the  law ;  that 

''enormous  sums  are  spent  in  purchasing  business,  and  secret  rates  are  accorded  far 
below  the  standard  of  published  charges  ;  .  .  .  tariffs  are  disregarded  ;  discrimi- 
nations constantly  occur  ;  the  price  at  which  transportation  can  be  obtained  is  fluctuat- 
ing and  uncertain  ;  .  .  .  shippers  are  all  the  while  in  doubt  as  to  the  rates  secured 
by  their  competitors  ;  .  .  .  a  large  part  of  the  railway  business  is  transacted  upon 
illegal  rates  ;    ...    in  certain  quarters  charging  the  published  rate  is  the  exception." 

Obstacles  between  the  people  and  the  trusts  are  numerous  and 
formidable.  While  corporations,  as  such,  cannot  legally  combine 
to  raise  or  regulate  prices,  the  members  (stockholders)  of  corpora- 
tions, as  individual  persons,  are  competent  to  associate  themselves  for 
the  same  purpose  and  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  In  that  way 
they  may  in  regular  trust  fashion  buy  out,  or  force  out  of  business 
in  some  other  way,  all  the  smaller  concerns.  They  need  not — and 
of  course  would  not — say  in  their  articles  of  association  that  their 
object  is  to  suppress  competition  and  thus  to  get  control  of  prices. 
They  need  only  say  that  the  association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing,  refining,  and  dealing  in  sugar  ;  of  carrying  persons 
and  property  by  railway,  canal,  or  river  ;  or  of  mining,  transport- 
ing, and  selling  coal,  etc.  But,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the 
work  of  crushing  competition,  displacing  labor,  and  manipulating 
the  market,  would  go  steadily  on  without  anybody  being  able  to 
prove  in  court  that  that  was  the  leading  object  of  the  company. 

If  the  owners  of  the  principal  railway  systems  of  the  United 
States  should  avail  themselves  of  the  liberal  legislation  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  procure  a  charter  there  to  carry  on  the  business  of  trans- 
portation in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  then  should 
buy  out  the  weak  roads,  and  in  that  way  get  control  of  the  whole 
carrying  trade  of  the  country,  and  perform  the  service  as  well  as  it 
had  been  done,  without  discrimination,  and  at  rates  that  were  ad- 
judged reasonable  under  the  old  regime,  they  would  be  within  the 
law.  And  so  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  any  similar  association  for 
any  other  purpose.  Once  fully  in  control,  how  are  they  to  be  pre- 
vented from  raising  rates  and  maintaining  them  ? 

But  what  concerns  the  people  most  is  not  the  right  to  organize 
commercial  bodies  to  carry  on  business.  The  great  question  with 
them  is  how  to  prevent  these  associations  from  raising  prices  above 
a  normal  level  and  thus  establishing  a  system  of  private  taxation. 
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The  equitable  doctrine  of  ''  quantum  meruit,"  as  applied  to  services 
rendered,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  price  of  goods  delivered, — what 
are  they  reasonably  worth  ?  A  manufacturing  trust  has  no  better 
or  more  lawful  right  to  charge  purchasers  more  than  its  wares  are 
worth  than  a  railway  company  has  to  charge  for  transportation 
more  than  the  service  is  worth.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same 
in  both  cases  ;  and,  when  once  fully  recognized  by  the  people,  and 
authoritatively  stated  by  the  courts,  it  will  be  very  helpful  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  Trust  problem.  If  manufacturers  may  combine  and  Q.x 
their  own  prices,  so  may  carriers  unite  in  traffic  agreements  and  make 
and  maintain  their  own  rates,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  law. 

As  to  railway  combinations,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  final 
and  complete  remedy.  If  the  roads  were  not  so  largely  in  debt,  they 
might  be  brought  into  one  system  under  Government  surveillance 
without  necessarily  affecting  present  ownership.  In  that  way  uni- 
form rates  might  be  maintained  throughout  the  entire  country,  and 
all  differentials  could  be  adjusted  in  one  office.  This  policy  could 
be  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
panies ;  but  it  would  not  be  permanent  because  of  the  injustice  of 
taxing  the  traffic  to  pay  the  carriers'  debts. 

The  beginning  of  the  final  remedy  for  railway  trusts  is  suggested 
in  the  late  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads, 
Gen.  Longstreet.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  a  railroad 
is  a  public  highway,  an  improved  highway  ;  that  the  business  of 
railway  transportation  is  of  a  public  nature  ;  and  that,  in  perform- 
ing it,  the  carrier  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  performing  a  function  of 
government,  l^ow,  let  Congress  act  on  Gen.  Longstreet's  recom- 
mendation and  begin  by  providing  for  the  early  construction  of  a 
national  freight  railroad  with  double  tracks  from  St.  Louis  to  San 
Francisco,  and  follow  that  immediately  with  three  others  like  it — 
one  from  Chicago,  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  to  Galveston,  Texas  ;  an- 
other from  Jamestown  or  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  by  way  of  St. 
Louis,  to  Savannah,  Georgia ;  and  a  third  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
York  city.  The  aggregate  length  of  these  several  lines  would  not 
exceed  5,500  miles  ;  and  the  roads  could  be  built  and  equipped  for 
about  $250,000,000.  This  amount  could — ^if  it  were  deemed  neces- 
sary, rather  than  to  issue  Treasury-notes — all  be  borrowed  from  our 
own  people  on  2^  per  cent  50-year  bonds;  and  long  before  these 
bonds  had  matured,  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  would  have  raised 
a  sinking  fund  large  enough  to  pay  them.     Afterward,  rates  could 
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be  reduced  accordingly ;  or  the  income  of  the  roads  could  be  turned 
into  the  Treasury  as  public  revenues.  There  would  be  no  dividends 
to  be  paid  to  stockholders,  no  fixed  charges  for  bondholders,  no  ex- 
travagant salaries  to  officers,  and  no  campaign  contributions  to  po- 
litical committees.  Nor  would  there  be  any  need  of  the  services  of 
a  corps  of  high-priced  lawyers. 

These  roads,  in  the  beginning,  need  carry  nothing  but  freight 
and  the  heavier  classes  of  mail  matter  ;  they  should  be  supplied  with 
motive  power  sufficient  to  haul  not  only  Government  cars,  but  those 
of  all  persons  or  companies  applying  for  transportation  ;  and  the 
employees  should  be  protected  from  political  intermeddling  by  a 
tenure  dependent  only  on  efficient  and  faithful  service. 

This  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  Trust  problem, 
so  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned.  What  would  follow  in  that 
direction  would  depend  largely  on  how  the  railroad  people  felt  by 
that  time. 

A  remedy  of  this  character  could  not  be  so  readily  applied  in  the 
cases  of  monopolies  engaged  in  the  productive  industries,  even  if  the 
public  mind  should  be  prepared  for  anything  of  the  kind  by  discus- 
sion or  judicial  determination  ;  for  our  industries  are  so  diversified 
that  any  general  supervision  of  them  would  be  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  detailed  labor.  Transportation  is  one  and  the  same  thing  in 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  its  relations  to  the  people  have  been 
adjudicated.  A  change  from  present  methods  to  the  public  manage- 
ment of  railroads  would  occasion  no  more  friction  than  such  things 
do  in  time  of  war.  A  Government  railway  from  St.  Louis  to  San 
Francisco  could  now  be  constructed  with  as  little  commotion  in  pub- 
lic opinion  as  would  result  from  building  the  proposed  connection 
between  Havana  and  Santiago  in  Cuba. 

Having  thus  commenced  the  attack  on  the  Trust  question,  we 
could  then  apply  ourselves  to  further  study,  with  the  view  of  suc- 
cessfully dealing  with  the  other  great  institutions  now  menacing  our 
commercial  peace,  and  of  entering  on  a  crusade  against  them  as  soon 
as  the  courts  should  have  opened  the  way  by  declaring  the  law  and 
the  public  rights  under  it.  W.  A.  Peffer. 
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It  is  strange  that,  in  an  age  of  progress  and  in  a  nation  which 
more  than  any  other  represents  progress,  the  subject  of  Expansion 
has  been  looked  upon  solely  from  a  static,  not  from  a  dynamic,  point 
of  view. 

The  justification  for  our  recent  annexations  depends  upon  the 
question.  Can  the  white  race  ever  colonize  the  tropics  ?  The  Anti- 
Expansionists  have  answered  it  in  the  negative ;  and  they  have  been 
sustained  in  that  opinion  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  all  the  Avriters  on  this  subject.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  Kidd, 
that  the  white  race  can  never  colonize  the  tropics,  supported  as  it  has 
been  by  many  prominent  Anti-Expansionists,  is  becoming  so  widely 
accepted  that,  in  vindication  of  our  present  policy,  it  should  not  re- 
main unanswered. 

By  asserting  that  the  progressive  races  can  never  colonize  the 
tropics,  the  Anti-Expansionists  are  denying  that  progress  itself  ex- 
ists. One  phase  of  progress  lies  in  overcoming  the  dangers  of  en- 
vironment. The  skin  canoe  of  the  savage  sails  at  the  mercy  of  every 
wind  and  wave,  while  the  huge  ocean  steamers  of  progressive  man 
plough  through  every  sea  with  hardly  any  danger  from  the  elements. 
A  herd  of  cattle,  left  to  itself  in  the  environs  of  Ottawa,  and  over- 
taken by  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  would  almost  entirely  perish ; 
but  civilized  man  in  those  surroundings  can  so  defend  himself  against 
such  periods  of  severity  that  he  will  suffer  little  inconvenience  from 
them.  As  nations  advance  they  become  more  and  more  independ- 
ent of  environment. 

The  evil  effects  of  hot  climates  upon  the  white  race  are  being  rap- 
idly conquered  by  science.  Indeed,  even  with  our  present  imperfect 
knowledge,  a  colony  of  our  own  planted  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
to-day  would  not  be  annihilated  by  the  climate  as  was  the  Scotch 
colony  placed  there  in  1698 ;  and,  with  the  rapid  advance  of  sanitary 
science,  it  is  probable  that  twenty-five  years  hence  an  American 
farmer  will  be  able  to  cultivate  land  in  the  tropics  with  less  danger 
to  his  health  than  was  encountered  by  his  father  in  ploughing  the 
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Yalley  of  the  Wabash  or  the  semi-tropical  valleys  of  California  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Kidd  points  out  that  the  temperate  zones  are  rapidly  being 
filled  up  by  the  white  race,  and  that  the  richest  and  most  produc- 
tive part  of  this  planet  is  in  the  tropics.  Our  conclusion  from  these 
statements  is,  that  the  necessary  trend  of  the  white  race,  in  its  geo- 
graphical expansion  and  distribution,  will  be  toward  the  tropics ;  and 
with  the  necessity  will  come  the  means. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Kidd's  claim,  that  India  has  been  made  habit- 
able only  for  an  official  class,  is,  that  as  yet  there  has  never  been  any 
necessity  to  make  it  so  for  any  other  class.  The  Chinese,  driven 
forth  by  the  pressure  of  their  dense  population,  have  succeeded  in  liv- 
ing and  prospering  in  great  numbers  in  all  climates,  from  those  of  arc- 
tic severity  on  the  borders  of  Siberia  to  the  torrid  rice-swamps  of 
Java  and  Sumatra.  Is  it  not  probable  that,  with  science  at  our  com- 
mand, we  shall  be  able  to  solve  the  same  problem  of  life  even  more 
successfully  ? 

Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the  recent  achievements  of  science 
which  are  destined  in  time  to  enable  the  white  race  to  inhabit  the 
tropics.  My  own  experience  and  observation  in  such  countries  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  hard  labor  and  overexertion,  by  lowering  man's 
vitality  and  lessening  his  resisting  powers,  in  some  way  make  him 
very  susceptible  to  tropical  fevers.  Many  of  the  simplest  mechanical 
inventions  of  recent  years  have  contributed  enormously  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  the  agriculturist  in  the  fields.  Instead  of  trudging  labori- 
ously down  a  rough  furrow  after  a  plough,  he  now  sits  at  ease  upon 
the  seat  of  a  rotary  plough,  which  turns  over  the  earth  with  far  less 
exertion,  both  to  horses  and  man,  than  the  old  wedge-plough.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  seeding  the  land,  which  required  a  man  to 
carry  the  heavy  seed-bag  in  front  of  him,  to  walk  laboriously  down 
the  rough  furrow,  and  to  throw  out  the  seed  with  either  hand,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  modern  seeder,  in  which  the  distribution  of 
the  seed  is  accomplished  by  the  power  generated  by  the  revolving 
wheel  of  the  wagon ;  leaving  to  the  man  no  more  heavy  work  than 
the  guidance  of  his  team  from  the  wagon-seat.  Steam  ploughs  and 
steam  thrashers  lighten  labor  to  a  similar  extent ;  leaving  but  little 
for  the  laborer  to  do  beyond  the  intelligent  direction  of  his  imple- 
ments. The  combined  harvester  now  does  everything  on  the  har- 
vest-field except  the  very  light  work  of  sewing  up  the  grain-sacks. 
These  and  other  mechanical  contrivances,  from  improved  hats  to 
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better  modes  of  draining  and  construction  of  houses, — so  important 
to  life  in  the  tropics, — combine  to  make  hot  countries  more  habitable. 

Further,  as  we  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  germs 
that  cause  the  various  fevers  in  the  tropics,  the  old  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment  mil  be  superseded  by  others  tending  to  mini- 
mize the  dangers  of  these  scourges  of  tropical  countries. 

For  instance,  only  a  century  ago  small-pox  was  as  great  a  scourge 
in  the  temperate  zones  as  tropical  fevers  are  to-day  in  the  tropics  ;  yet 
science  has  reduced  that  evil  to  relative  insignificance. 

The  science  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  rooms  and  buildings 
is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  yet  a  Government  arsenal  already  exists  in  Mar- 
seilles,— that  hottest  of  European  cities, — where  the  temperature  is  so 
reduced,  by  artificial  means,  that  artisans  can  work  there  with  com- 
fort during  the  hottest  months.  Chemistry  has  so  reduced  the  cost  of 
artificial  ice  that  it  is  now  frequently  used  in  preference  to  the  natural 
product.  The  utilization  of  liquid  air  for  cooling  purposes  will  be 
more  effective  than  anything  else  hitherto  discovered,  as  it  will  make 
the  air  in  rooms  not  only  cool,  but  as  pure  as  the  most  bracing  moun- 
tain air.  Much  may  also  be  expected  from  the  recent  establishment 
in  London  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  In  fact,  science  will 
eventually  harmonize  our  life  with  tropical  environments — aside  from 
the  physiological  adaptation,  direct  and  indirect,  that  mil  ensue  when 
the  pressure  of  population  forces  us  to  inhabit  the  tropics. 

In  a  word,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  time  wiU  come 
when  the  agriculturist  will  be  able  to  cultivate  the  rich  and  produc- 
tive tropics  with  less  danger  to  health  than  is  encountered  by  those 
who  now  labor  in  our  semi-tropical  regions,  or  even  in  our  temper- 
ate zones  during  the  summer  months. 

The  human  species  took  its  rise  in  the  tropics.  The  spells  of  long- 
ing for  Southern  climes,  so  common  to  most  of  us,  the  pleasure  we  all 
derive  from  tropical  landscapes,  and  the  survival  in  us  of  many  other 
such  ancestral  traits,  show  that  we  have  not  yet  become  entirely  un- 
adapted  to  them.  In  our  wanderings  in  the  temperate  zone,  we  have 
found  the  mine  of  modern  science  ;  and,  with  the  vast  accumulations 
we  have  made  from  it,  we  can  now  return  to  and  rehabilitate  the  old 
home.  Truxtun  Beale. 
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To  the  deuce  with  all  alienists !  Such  is  the  general  cry  of  pseudo- 
thinkers  and  'p&eudo-litterateurs.  They  see  these  alienists  chasing 
ahead  with  personal  and  biological,  if  not  literary  and  scientific,  criti- 
cism of  geniuses,  and  attacking  thsit  prestige  and  fetich- worship  which 
they  themselves  never  concede  during  the  lifetime  of  their  objects 
(quite  otherwise !),  but  which,  after  death,  they  would  redouble  and 
centuplicate  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  denial  during  the  period  of  great- 
est production.  ISTor  do  they  spare  their  imprecations  even  when  the 
precise  and  impartial  analyses  of  alienists  throw  light  upon  facts 
which  serve  to  explain  anomalies  and  errors,  and  thus  furnish  a  valu- 
able instrument  of  criticism. 

Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  Christopher  Columbus.  To  har- 
monize the  idea  of  genius  with  the  series  of  enormous  errors  of  fact 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  most  fortunate  conceptions  of  the  pseudo- 
critics  would  be  impossible.  "  Contemporaries,  whether  learned  or  un- 
learned," says  De  Lollis,'  "  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  process  whereby  Columbus  arrived  at  the  divination  of 
truth."  Even  now  this  would  be  impossible,  save  by  filling  up  the  void 
with  current  hypotheses. 

Correnti  ("  Discorso  su  Colombo,"  1863)  declares  that  neither  his- 
tory nor  philosophy  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  worthily  portraying  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  Well,  the  study  of  psychiatrics  as  it  can  be  pursued 
to-day,  with  the  help  of  new  documents,  enables  us  to  do  so.  Here 
are  the  facts : 

Columbus  was  the  son  of  a  wool-comber,  poor,  but  of  an  active  and 
scheming  brain,  who,  as  appears  from  documents  newly  brought  to 
light,'  was  a  sort  of  meddlesome  busybody.  He  was  never  content 
to  remain  in  any  one  place,  like  the  workmen  of  his  time,  but  was  con- 
tinuously on  the  move ;  selling  and  buying  land,  sometimes  leasing  the 
property  so  bought  to  the  seller,  and  sometimes  ending  by  not  paying 
his  creditors. 

*  De  Lollis,  "  Cristoforo  Colombo  nella  leggenda  e  nella  storia  "  (Milan,  1892). 

*  De  Lollis,  "  Vita  di  Cristoforo  Colombo  "  (Geneva,  1892). 
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The  son,  Christopher  Columbus,  found  no  congenial  employment 
in  youth.  He  also  began  as  a  wool-comber,  and  then  was  a  not  very 
fortunate  dealer  in  wines  and  cheese.  In  14Y0,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  was  the  captain  of  a  merchant-ship  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
Later  he  seems  to  have  turned  pirate.  He  had  only  such  education 
as  a  poor  member  of  the  working-classes  could  procure  in  the  public 
schools  of  Grenoa  and  Savona — certainly  inferior  to  the  modern  ones, 
which  are  themselves  of  so  little  worth.  He  spent  much  time  on  the 
sea,  and  learned  the  trade  of  sailor.  Landing  in  Portugal  after  a  ship- 
wreck, he  turned  his  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  marine  discovery 
and  to  the  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  the  hypotheses  of  Toscanelli, 
if  they  were  true.  He  communicated  with  the  latter ;  and  what  he 
thus  learned  led  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

Anihrojpological  Characteristics. — We  possess  more  than  twenty 
portraits  of  Columbus ;  but  none  is  authentic.  Such  of  his  traits  as 
we  positively  know,  however,  point  to  degenerate  characteristics, — 
such  as  precocious  grayness,  most  natural  to  psychopaths.  Las  Casas 
describes  him  thus :  Long  of  body,  aquiline  nose,  brown  eyes,  reddish 
hair  early  grizzled.  In  the  portrait  by  Giovio,  which  seems  to  be  the 
most  reliable,  we  notice  a  large  upper  jaw,  the  absence  of  beard,  and 
a  retreating  forehead.  In  that  so  highly  prized  by  Capriolo,  we  have 
anomalous  wrinkles  and  large  arched  eyebrows. 

Graphology. — In  his  calligraphy  can  be  differentiated  two  tjrpes 
absolutely  distinct  from  each  other  and  different  from  the  style  of  the 
epoch.  His  writing  is  characteristic  of  a  disturbed  mind.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  writing  are  self-contradictory:  now  they  curve  to  the  right; 
now  they  stand  upright ;  and  now  they  curve  to  the  left.  The  whole  is 
full  of  dashes  and  enormous  flourishes,  all  the  more  significant  as  the 
calligraphic  style  of  the  period  was  a  sober  one  in  this  respect,  with- 
out either  periods  or  commas. 

Insanity  of  Style. — The  continuous  repetition  of  the  same  letters 
and  the  same  phrases  has  been  noted.  Harrisse  points  out  that  in  the 
"  Prophecies  "  seventy-five  lines  are  rhymed.  The  abuse  of  rhyme  in 
the  writings  of  paranoeics  is  notorious.  But  the  phenomenon  most 
characteristic  of  the  paranoeic  may  be  found  in  his  superscription  as 
he  used  it  from  1494,  and  which  is  reproduced  on  page  539. 

This  seal  is  so  strange  that  biographers  and  paleographers  have 
puzzled  over  it  in  vain.  Ceradini  (''  Due  globi  Mercatores,"  p.  299) 
thus  essays  to  explain  it :   "  Savonensis  suarum  altitudinum  servus 
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dec.  mil.  insulas  Cristo  ferens " ;  alluding  to  Columbus  as  being  a 
Savonese — which  is  not  true — and  to  his  discovery  of  ten  thousand 
islands  that  he  had  brought  to  Christ,  although  he  himself  (who  cer- 
tainly seldom  sinned  upon  the  side  of  modesty)  after  his  second  voyage 
claimed  to  have  discovered  seven  hundred  only.  Ceradini  assumes 
that  Columbus  said  "  Porto  al  Cristo  le  Genti,"  in  which  is  evident 
a  grammatical  error  for  ''  Porto  Cristo," — an  error  easy  to  one  who 

•S-   A  .S-- 

had  small  familiarity  with  Latin,  and  one  which  he  might  have  vol- 
untarily committed,  in  order  to  make  his  real  name  accord  with  the 
mystic  and  symbolic  conceit  that  he  had  been  destined  by  Christ  for 
great  discoveries,  as  he  sought  to  prove  in  his  "  Prophecies."  "  Cer- 
tainly," says  Ceradini,  "  he  commenced  to  use  this  seal  after  the  dis- 
covery." According  to  Harrisse,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  already 
begun  to  adopt  it  in  1494. 

Peille  (''  Columbus  und  seine  vier  Reisen,"  1892)  explains  the  seal 
more  naturally  thus :  "  Servidor  de  sus  Altezas  Sacras  lesus  Maria 
Josephus,  Portatore  di  Cristo."  Marguerite  ('^  N^avigation  frangaise," 
1892)  suggests  this :  "  Supplex  servus  altissimus  Servatoris  Christus 
Maria  Josephus."  Puge  looks  upon  the  signature  as  merely  a  useless 
bit  of  pedantry. 

He  would  be  no  rash  alienist  who,  instead  of  seeking  for  useless 
interpretations,  would  accept  it  as  one  of  the  symbolical  characters 
which  are  the  specialties  of  paranoeics,  especially  when  they  occupy 
themselves  with  their  own  names,  from  which  they  extract  auguries 
which  are  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Among  my  patients  in  Pesaro,  there  was  a  paranoeic  and  mega- 
lomaniac who  believed  himself  Pope,  and  who  used  this  superscrip- 
tion: "I  am  Christ,  the  only  Creator  and  Lord  and  Patron  and 
Commander  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Emperor  of  Italy,  a  true  native 
of  Senegallia."    Another  megalomaniac  signed  himself  thus :  "  Am- 
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bassador  and  Emperor,  Director  of  the  railways  of  the  world,  Com- 
mander and  King  of  the  Tramways  of  Italy,  Commander  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Carpenters." 

A  woman  with  religious  monomania,  who  believes  herself  a  saint, 
and  who  seeks  to  convert  sinners,  though  she  is  nothing  but  a  poor 
chair-maker,  signs  herself :  "  Maria  Rosalia,  unworthy  daughter,  ser- 
vant, and  cousin  of  the  Great  God  by  Supreme  Grace,  spiritual  Queen 
of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth." 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I  explain  how  Cola  di  Rienzi  used  to  sign 
nothing  less  than :  "  Humble  Creature,  candidate  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Nicholas,  Severus,  and  Clement,  released  from  the  City,  Lover  of 
the  World,  who  kissed  the  Feet  of  the  Blessed." 

Ignorance. — An  examination  of  the  manuscripts  of  Columbus  re- 
veals a  certain  lack  of  culture.  He  seems  to  have  read  no  books  until 
after  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  then  only  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Marco 
Polo,  and  the  treatises  of  Peter  d'Ailly.  These  books  are  constel- 
lated with  his  notes,  full  of  Latin  blunders,  as,  for  example,  "  Aebreos 
discunt."  In  another  place  he  jots  down :  "  Quod  Tolomeus  et  omnes 
astronomos  non  incipiunt  confutare."  Of  cosmography  he  knew  less 
than  any  other  contemporaneous  cult ;  but  he  had  some  manual  skill 
in  map-making.  Here,  for  example,  are  some  of  his  geographical 
errors : 

He  pretended  that  he  had  been  to  Iceland,  the  Ultima  Thule,  and 
to  have  observed  that  the  southern  part  of  it  was  distant  from  the 
equator  73,  and  not  63,  degrees.  Herein  he  committed  an  error  of  9^ 
degrees,  as  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  falls  under  the  northern 
parallel  of  ^Z\  degrees.  But  probably  he  was  telling  a  fib,  because 
when  afterward,  in  his  log-book,  he  notes  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  which  he  had  reached,  he  speaks  of  England  and  of  Guinea, 
but  never  of  Iceland.  Goodrich  ("  A  History  of  the  Character  and 
Achievements  of  the  So-called  Christopher  Columbus  ")  denies  the 
possibility  of  this  journey  to  the  North ;  alleging  that  Columbus,  in 
his  quality  of  pirate,  would  have  had  no  reason  to  tempt  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  so  much  less  rich  in  booty  than  the  Mediterranean, 
and  points  out  that  he  makes  no  mention  either  of  the  ship  that  bore 
him  or  of  the  port  whence  he  sailed, — all  which  proves  that  in  his  very 
lies  he  talked  at  hazard,  and  without  care  even  for  an  appearance  of 
the  truth.  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  Columbus  was  of  un- 
balanced mind.  Thus  he  wrote  "  India  est  in  estrema  terra  in  Oriente, 
in  Hispania,  cum  Etiopia  in  Occidente — intermedio  est  mare ! "    He 
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thought  that  the  distance  from  the  Islands  of  Cape  Yerde  to  the  ex- 
treme Orient,  which  to  him  was  America,  was  one  of  a  few  horn's, 
about  eight. 

The  literal  application,  as  his  was,  of  Toscanelli's  project  assumed 
the  possibility  (inadmissible  at  that  epoch)  that  a  ship  sailing  from 
the  coast  of  Spain  could  navigate  the  superficies  of  the  sea  until  it 
found  itself  inverted  relatively  to  its  position  at  the  starting-point. 
This  fact  is  easily  explained  nowadays,  when  we  understand  the  laws 
of  gravity :  it  was  impossible  to  explain  it  at  that  time,  when  these 
laws  were  unknown.  His  own  imagination,  says  De  Lollis,  led  him 
to  accept  the  plausible  as  true,  and  the  conclusions  of  Toscanelli  as 
certain.  From  the  latter  he  had  procured  information  in  Portugal, 
writing  to  him  in  Portuguese ;  and  this  he  only  copied,  following  it 
literally,  without  recognizing  the  erroneous  portions,  which  had  justly 
aroused  incredulity. 

Toscanelli  had  no  suspicion  that  in  the  tract  of  sea  which  separates 
the  western  coast  of  Europe  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  a  conti- 
nent intervened.  Thus,  Columbus  believed  that  he  had  approached 
the  extremity  of  India  when  he  reached  Cuba.  Toscanelli  laid  down, 
as  the  basis  of  his  theory,  a  mistaken  calculation  by  which  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  was  much  minimized.  Hence,  he  imagined 
that  there  was  but  a  small  distance  to  be  traversed  in  going  from  the 
East  to  the  West.  He  had  reduced  to  degrees  the  coast  of  China, 
which  figured  as  a  line  that  cut  the  meridian  of  the  actual  'New  World. 
All  this  Columbus  also  believed.  But  none  the  less, — and  this  is  a 
much  graver  offence, — after  the  journey,  he  recognized  that  he  had 
been  mistaken ;  but,  pedantically  and  ignorantly  faithful  to  the  lines 
drawn  by  Toscanelli,  he  saw,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  then  poor  enough 
in  minerals  and  spices,  only  gold  and  spices,  cotton  and  aloes,  and,  in 
the  streams  up  which  he  navigated,  gold. 

It  was  not  until  1498  that  he  began  to  say  that  gold  must  be  sought 
for  in  mines,  and  spices  in  trees.  He  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  River 
Yachi "  Piver  of  Gold, "  on  account  of  a  few  grains  which  he  had  seen, 
or  thought  he  had  seen.  On  Isabella  Island  he  founded  a  fort  which 
he  called  St.  Thomas,  as  a  satire  against  those  who  obstinately  refused 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  gold ;  although,  as  Michele  da  Cuneo, 
a  member  of  the  expedition,  asserts,  not  a  single  grain  was  ever 
found. 

Even  during  the  second  expedition,  despite  the  facts  that  circum- 
navigation had  almost  completely  demonstrated  the  insular  character 
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of  Cuba,  that  a  cosmographer  who  was  on  board  made  a  drawing  of  it, 
and  that  the  aborigines  declared  that  it  was  a  large  island,  Columbus 
not  only  persisted  in  believing  it  a  continent,  but  caused  his  sailors 
and  officers,  under  pain  of  losing  a  hand,  to  swear  before  a  notary  that 
it  was  the  mainland.  Though  it  was  certain  that  no  gold  could  be 
found  there,  he  commanded  the  natives  to  furnish  a  given  quantity 
every  month.  "When  one  of  their  chiefs,  Guarionex,  most  sensibly 
proposed  that  they  should  cultivate  wheat  on  territory  extending  some 
forty-five  leagues,  in  lieu  of  being  asked  for  gold  which  they  could  not 
give,  he  would  not  accept  the  offer,  though  economically  it  would 
have  proved  an  excellent  equivalent ;  nor  would  he  surrender  his  de- 
mands, even  when  he  saw  the  desperate  aborigines  abandon  all  agri- 
cultural work,  in  the  hope  that  hunger  might  drive  away  the  invaders 
of  the  soil. 

When,  during  the  third  expedition,  he  actually  found  himself  on 
the  mainland,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape  of  Ikakos,  he  assumed 
that  he  was  on  an  island,  Avhich  he  called  Isola  de  Gratia,  and  was  not 
even  disillusioned  when  he  saw  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  the  Ori- 
noco, which  certainly  could  not  debouch  from  an  island.  Twice  blown 
by  favoring  winds  toward  Mexico,  invited  and  almost  constrained  by 
fortune  to  be  a  precursor  of  Cortez,  he  obstinately  refused,  and  for 
ten  months  imperilled  the  safety  of  his  fleet  amid  dangerous  cur- 
rents, while  the  great  continent  which  he  would  not  see  lay  within 
easy  reach.  Even  on  his  last  voyage  to  Costa  Rica  and  Yeragua,  he 
had  no  consciousness  of  the  neighborhood  of  two  great  continents, 
but  imagined  Central  America  to  be  a  peninsula  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, forming  a  sort  of  pendant  to  Cuba. 

Many  have  held,  it  is  true,  that  in  his  fourth  expedition  Colum- 
bus was  on  the  scent  of  the  Pacific,  when  he  obstinately  sought  a 
passage  along  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  But  this  cannot  be  conceded 
to  him  as  recognition  of  a  prophetic  spirit ;  for  even  in  this  instance 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  false  or  uncertain  data  which 
had  accidentally  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  America.  If  he  were 
really  seeking  for  a  strait  there,  where  in  our  days  we  are  striving 
to  make  a  canal,  he  probably  had  in  mind  the  Strait  of  Katai  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Polo.' 

For  the  rest,  he  always  found  means  to  persuade  himself  of  the 
impossibility  of  his  having  discovered  a  great  continent.  The  large 
quantity  of  fresh- water  streams  which  he  met  with,  he  explained  by 
^  De  Lollis,  "Revue  des  Revues,"  January  15,  1898. 
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that  passage  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Esclras  '  where  we  read  that 
six  parts  of  the  earth  were  formed  into  dry  land  and  the  seventh  part 
remained  water. 

Even  this  did  not  suffice.  He  added  an  absurd  hypothesis  of  his 
own.  To  explain  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  which  he  found, 
he  supposed  that  it  proceeded  from  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  whence, 
according  to  the  Bible,  flowed  the  Tigris,  the  l^ile,  etc.  Also  that 
the  world,  instead  of  being  spherical,  was  conic  in  shape,  with  Para- 
dise at  the  summit  of  the  cone,  and  that  the  slope  commenced  where 
he  was.  In  fact,  in  the  description  to  the  King  of  his  third  jour- 
ney, he  affirms  that  the  world  is  not  round,  but  pear-shaped,  and  long- 
drawn-out  at  the  stem,  or  like  a  globe  with  a  nipple  superimposed 
upon  it ;  and  that  that  part  of  the  world  which  corresponds  to  the 
nipple  is  the  highest  and  the  nearest  to  heaven,  and  is  found  below  the 
equinoctial  line.  Thus  he  explained  the  deviations  which  he  noted 
in  the  magnetic  needle,  and  how  it  happened  that  the  pole-star  de- 
scribed a  larger  circle  in  the  sky,  and  that  the  air  was  more  temper- 
ate. Humboldt  justly  observes  that  these  hypotheses,  deduced  from 
mistaken  measurements,  indicate  in  Columbus  a  deficiency  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  strange  aberrations  of  fancy. 

JS^othing  better  than  his  own  words  proves  Columbus's  failure  to 
recognize  the  results  of  his  own  work.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  Cath- 
olic kings  in  October,  1498,  he  affirms  that  the  terra  firma  discovered  by 
him  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  not  unknown,  "  as  the  jealous 
and  the  ignorant  have  striven  to  maintain."  "^  He,  therefore,  recognized 
in  himself  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  reached  by  another  way 
the  countries  of  Asia  already  known  to  Marco  Polo. 

Moral  Sense^  Cruelty^  Untruthf  illness. — As  is  common  with  psy- 
chopaths, Columbus  was  even  more  defective  than  the  average  man 
of  his  time  in  moral  sense.  One  not  unjust  cause  of  his  persecutions 
was  that,  having  found  no  gold,  and  wishing  to  make  some  by  the  sale 
of  the  aborigines  (under  pretext  that  they  were  idolaters),  he  seems 
to  have  prevented  their  being  baptized.  Certainly,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  set  foot  in  Cuba,  he  reckoned  upon  the  market  of  hmnan 
lives  as  one  of  the  surest  resources  of  the  new  lands.  The  first  time 
he  wrote  to  their  Highnesses,  he  said  :  "  There  are  as  many  aloes  as 
could  be  needed,  and  slaves  to  be  selected  from  the  idolaters."  Five 
hundred,  indeed,  were  sent  to  the  markets  of  Spain  by  the  end  of  1495. 

'  II  Esclras,  vi.  42. 

'^De  Lollis,  ''Revue  des  Revues,"  January  15,  1898. 
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Do  not  let  us  forget  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  period.  Even 
though  his  contemporary,  Las  Casas,  advocated  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, neither  Columbus  nor  Isabella  rose  superior  to  the  times. 

We  have  other  proofs  of  his  savagery.  In  Cuba  he  ordered  that 
any  Indian  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  should  have  his  nose  and  his 
ears  cut  off.  "  For  these  are  members  vrhich  they  cannot  hide,"  he 
said,  vrhich  proves  what  kindly  feelings  he  had  for  the  Indians. 

At  the  time  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  slaves  from  among 
the  Indians,  they  not  only  had  not  rebelled  against  him,  but  had  mani- 
fested toward  him  an  unconditional  adoration.  They  were  ready  to 
change  their  faith  and  help  in  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
He  might  have  converted  them  all,  which,  even  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  would  have  been  more  profitable.  Still  worse,  when 
his  own  followers  horribly  maltreated  the  aborigines,  making  concu- 
bines of  the  women,  slaves  and  laborers  of  the  young,  and  targets  of 
the  old,  and  a  reaction  of  sentiment  arose,  Columbus  openly  requested 
the  King  to  approve  this  condition  of  things,  in  these  words : 

"  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  allow  these  people  to  continue  as  they  are  for  a  year  ; 
so  that  everything  may  adjust  itself  for  the  best." 

Certainly,  he  afterward  showed  small  delicacy  or  morality  in  aban- 
doning his  mistress,  Beatrix  Enriquez,  by  whom  he  had  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand, and  suffering  her  to  live  miserably  on  296  lire  a  year. 

In  his  ^vill,  he  wrote  to  his  son  to  put  her  in  a  position  where  she 
might  live  honorably,  and  added,  "  to  lighten  my  conscience ;  for  this 
weighs  heavily  upon  my  soul."  Thus,  it  is  e^^dent  that  in  abandon- 
ing her  he  had  offended  against  the  morality  and  the  religion  of  his 
time. 

He  seized  for  himself  the  prize  of  10,000  lire  promised  to  whom- 
soever first  sighted  land  in  America,  although  there  is  a  great  proba- 
bilitv  that  another  had  forestalled  him.  It  is  certain  that  he  never 
acknowledged,  in  any  of  his  letters,  that  all  the  merit  in  the  idea  of 
the  discovery  of  America  belonged  to  Toscanelli,  in  whose  tracks  he 
followed  so  slavishly  as  to  fall  into  grievous  errors. 

In  his  official  correspondence  he  lied  continually.  He  claimed 
to  have  found  an  abundance  of  gold  and  spices,  He  lied  when  he 
asserted  that  there  had  been  other  admirals  in  his  family,  and  when 
he  affirmed  that  he  had  navigated  all  the  West  and  the  East.  He 
lied  when  he  said  that  for  seven  years  all  the  world  had  rejected  him, 
that  he  was  the  object  of  universal  ridicule,  that  one  monk  alone 
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had  taken  pity  upon  him.  In  actual  fact,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi, 
as  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  the  Duke  to  the  King,  had  been  disposed 
to  furnish  him  with  4,000  ducats  and  two  ships,  but  abandoned  the 
expedition  to  please  the  Queen,  who  wished  to  equip  one  herself.  For 
the  rest,  Diego  de  Meza,  Bishop  of  Zamona,  the  preceptor  of  the  heir 
to  the  King,  protected  him  continually,  as  well  as  Caraveggia,  Quin- 
tonella,  and  Talavera,  as  Harrisse  fairly  enough  demonstrates.'  And 
this  art  of  ignorant  and  impudent  lying  had  become,  as  it  were,  pro- 
verbial in  Portugal ;  so  that  when  he  returned  the  first  time  from 
America  many  would  not  believe  a  word  he  said,  but  wished  to  inter- 
rogate the  aborigines  secretly. 

Delirium. — De  Lollis  justly  remarks  that  the  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  project ;  his  constancy  in  supporting  it ;  his  minute 
care  in  returning  the  principal  to  the  capitalists  of  the  enterprise ;  his 
ability  to  retain  them  even  at  the  height  of  discouragement, — all  this 
points  to  something  stronger  than  conviction,  to  the  material  vision 
of  the  goal,  as  only  a  paranoeic  can  have  it.  For  the  rest,  delirium 
clearly  manifested  itself  on  the  first  occasion  of  gravity.  The  awful 
disasters  of  the  sojourn  in  Jamaica — where  he  found  himself  almost 
abandoned  on  two  puny  caravels  and  in  danger  of  dying  from  hunger 
— rendered  more  acute,  on  his  return  from  his  last  voyage,  the  para- 
noea  of  persecution,  mingled  perhaps  with  a  religious  strain.  Hence 
arose  a  hallucination  wherein,  as  I  have  seen  happen  in  the  dreams 
and  deliriums  of  the  despairing  and  the  paranoeic,  visions  of  present 
and  imminent  pain  were  succeeded  by  others  roseate  and  seductive. 
Columbus  relates  how,  during  his  suffering,  when  anchored  off  the 
river  Batlen,  on  the  coast  of  Yeragua,  he  had  a  vision  which  placed 
him  in  communication  with  God  and  raised  him  to  the  height  of 
David  and  Moses,  the  favorite  servants  of  the  God  of  Israel.  A  di- 
vine voice  cried  out  to  him : 

*'  O  fool  !  it  is  late  for  thee  to  believe  in  and  to  serve  thy  God.  God  of  all,  what 
more  did  he  do  for  Moses  or  for  David,  his  servant  ?  From  the  time  of  thy  birth 
he  has  ever  had  a  great  care  over  thee.  When  he  saw  that  thou  hadst  arrived  at  the 
age  which  seemed  meet  to  him  he  wondrously  made  thy  name  resound  throughout  the 
world.  Fear  not !  All  these  tribulations  remain  written  upon  marble  and  not  without 
cause. " 

This  voice  could  be  none  other  than  that  of  God  himself,  though 
Columbus  dared  not  avow  it  to  himself,  and  wrote  mysteriously, 
"  Thus  he  finished  speaking,  whoever  he  may  have  been." 

'  "Christophe  Colombe  devant  I'Histoire"  (1892). 
35 
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Thus,  we  see  in  his  letters  to  Donna  Giovanna  della  Torre,  when  he 
disembarked  in  chains  at  Cadiz : 

**From  the  new  heavens  and  earth  which  were  prophesied  of,  first  by  Isaiah,  and 
then  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  our  Lord  made  me  a  messenger,  pointing  out  to 
me  where  they  stood." 

But  the  culmination  of  the  psychopathic  condition  left  behind  it  a 
more  stable  document  in  the  book  of  "  Prophecies,"  compiled  in  1501, 
wherein, — extracted  certainly  from  the  cipher  of  his  name, — Colum- 
bus likens  his  own  fate  to  that  of  Christ,  who  suffered  upon  the  cross 
for  the  redemption  of  humanity.  In  like  manner  Columbus  himself 
claimed  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  shame  of  chains  for  having 
restored  mankind  to  the  possession  of  its  world. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  "  Prophecies  "  are  found  grouped  the  pas- 
sages in  Holy  Scripture  in  which  is  predicted  the  universal  triumph 
of  the  God  of  Israel ;  in  the  second  are  those  which  describe  the  tragic 
fate  in  store  for  Jerusalem ;  in  the  third  are  collected  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  advent  of  Antichrist ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  fugitive  allusions  to  the  treasures  of  the  Orient,  the 
gold  and  silver  of  Tarsus  and  of  Ophir. 

With  the  same  care  as  that  which  enabled  him  during  his  voyages 
to  disclose  the  minutest  fact,  the  least  omen  by  which  he  was  content 
to  regulate  his  conduct,  he  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  drawing  from 
the  pages  of  the  Bible  all  allusions  to  the  far-away  islands  which  await 
the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

"  In  omnes  terres  exivit  sonus  eorum,  et  in  fines  orbis  terrse  verba 
eorum."  This  passage  from  Psalm  xix — the  one  in  which  the  heav- 
ens transmit  the  echoes  of  glory  from  the  East  to  the  West — recurs 
eleven  times  under  his  pen. 

Columbus,  who  had  sought  the  East  through  the  West,  claimed 
that  the  terminals  of  his  itinerary  were  laid  down  in  these  passages. 
'Next  to  the  authority  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  stands  that  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  of  Peter  d'Ailly  ;  but  the  whole  is  so  coordinated  as  to 
prove  that  the  voice  of  Christ  must  traverse  the  whole  ocean  and  echo 
through  the  most  remote  islands  of  the  sea  before  the  end  of  the  world 
takes  place.  It  is  a  book  of  a  kind  that  is  not  uncommon  among 
monomaniacs  and  paranoeics.     De  LoUis  comments : 

*'  Mystic  visions  supplanted  so  completely  the  cosmographies  in  his  mind  that 
although  at  first,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Strabo,  Spain  appeared  to  him,  by 
its  geographical  position,  to  be  the  natural  point  of  departure  for  a  voyage  to  the  trans- 
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atlantic  world,  he  afterward  preferred  to  consider  her  as  the  nation  which  the  Divine 
Will  had  from  the  beginning  destined  to  facilitate  the  complete  triumph  of  Christian- 
ity, through  the  banishment  of  Jews  and  Moors  from  the  Kingdom,  and  through  the 
reconquestof  the  House.  The  prophetic  soul,  also,  of  Abbot  Gioacchino,  which  influ- 
enced Cola  di  Rienzi  and  Lazzaretti,  had  expressed  itself  in  the  same  fashion:  'The 
Abbot  Gioacchino  Calabrese,'  notes  Columbus,  *has  said  that  there  shall  issue  from 
Spain  he  who  is  to  rebuild  the  House  on  Mount  Zion.'  " 

Columbus  saw  in  himself  the  man  prophesied  of  by  God  to  carry 
(Christo  ferens — Cristoforo)  the  name  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  and  he  collected  from  the  Prophets  and  from  the  Bible 
all  the  pretended  allusions  to  his  discoveries.  In  a  letter  to  the  King, 
which  accompanied  the  book  of  "  Prophecies,"  he  reviews  this  argu- 
ment, with  a  promise  of  the  riches  that  he  had  discovered.  This  be- 
came the  exclusive  aim  of  his  voyages.  He  claimed  that  God  had 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  the  expedition  to  India  for  this  reason 
alone.  He  added  another  argument  peculiar  to  the  paranoeic.  "  The 
Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church,"  he  said,  "  affirm  that  the  world  cannot 
last  longer  than  7,000  years.  ^NTow,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the 
Alfonsine  tables,  6,845  years  have  elapsed,  in  155  years  from  now  the 
shadow  of  Antichrist  will  have  veiled  the  sun,  and  the  Eternal  will 
have  destroyed  the  world."  Therefore,  the  l^ew  World  would  have 
perished  in  a  century  and  a  half ;  but,  as  it  was  written  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  before  the  world  comes  to  an  end  the  voice  of  Christ 
will  have  penetrated  to  its  furthest  confines,  it  was  clear  that  he, 
Christopher  Columbus,  had  been  selected  as  its  herald.  In  fact,  he 
denied  all  intervention  of  human  wisdom  in  his  undertakings,  deriv- 
ing everything  from  the  inspiration  of  God — and,  we  might  add,  from 
the  paranoeic  suggestion  which  hid  from  him  that  which  must  then 
have  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth.  He  would  have  reconquered 
for  Christianity  the  treasures  which  should  be  restored  to  Christianity 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

He  wrote  this  letter  in  1501,  when  he  had  already  suffered  the 
just  consequences  of  the  lies  with  which  he  had  excited  the  cupidity 
of  King  Ferdinand.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  re- 
peated to  the  sovereigns  that  he,  old  and  failing,  would  restore  the 
holy  House  of  Jerusalem  upon  Mount  Zion,  as  had  been  predicted  by 
the  prophets,  and  also  by  the  Abbot  Gioacchino.  The  latter  had 
asserted  that  such  a  man  was  to  issue  out  of  Spain. 

Columbus  continued  to  imagine  fresh  lies.  In  his  letter  to  the 
nurse  of  Prince  Buongiovanni  at  the  end  of  1500,  he  speaks  of  innu- 
merable and  bellicose  Indians  courageously  subdued  by  himself.    Yet, 
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this  very  letter  was  written  almost  immediately  after  his  landing  in 
Cadiz  loaded  with  chains.  He  compiled  his  "  Prophecies  "  later  in 
the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  voyages. 

The  last  voyage  had  for  its  aim  the  amassing  of  the  imaginary 
treasures  lying  since  the  time  of  Solomon  in  the  islands  of  the  Orient, 
in  order  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  expedition  against  Jerusalem. 
In  the  account  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  which  he  wrote  to  the 
King  from  Jamaica  on  July  7,  1503,  Columbus  was  still  animated 
with  the  same  fanaticism  and  the  same  intentions.  He  had  not  found 
the  strait  which  was  to  conduct  him  through  the  Avestern  coast  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  Avhere  he  claimed  that  his  treasures  lay ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  maintaining  the  conviction  that  in  the  in- 
terior of  Yeragua,  discovered  by  him,  David  had  deposited  the  3,000 
hundredweights  of  gold  left  to  Solomon  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  the  660  hundredweights  which  the  messengers  of  that  king  car- 
ried thither.  He  continued  to  feel  in  himself  something  more  than 
human.  In  his  description  of  the  tempests  which  struck  him  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Haiti,  he  compares  his  sufferings  with  those  of 
Job.  What  man  ever  born,  he  exclaimed,  not  excluding  Job  him- 
self, would  not  have  died  of  desperation  ?  This  shows  that  he  was  a 
semistio.  I^ow,  among  alienists  who  could  doubt  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  paranoeic,  religious,  ambitious,  and  subject  to  hallucinations  ? 

That  at  this  period  Columbus  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  re- 
ligious melancholy  is  very  clear.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  this  was 
the  exaggeration  of  a  tendency  which  existed  in  him  from  infancy ; 
for  we  see  that  he  cannot  undertake  any  action  without  first  offering 
up  a  special  prayer.  As  we  have  seen,  he  himself  affirms  that  it  was 
not  genius  which  urged  him  on  to  great  discoveries,  nor  knowledge, 
— although  he  had  the  necessary  familiarity  with  the  sea, — but  the 
Divine  help ;  and  De  Lollis  agrees  that  it  was  not  genius,  but  faith, 
which  bore  him  on.  I  would  substitute  for  faith  and  for  divine  assist- 
ance a  paranoeic  auto-suggestion,  which  blinded  him  to  all  the  real  dif- 
ficulties, which  made  him  believe  himself  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
God,  and  which,  on  the  most  fragile  basis,  such  as  the  hypothesis  and 
the  drawings  of  Toscanelli,  made  him  embrace  and  sustain  the  im- 
mense problem  which  would  have  overwhelmed  any  other  man  of 
normal  genius.  The  ambitious  and  religious  paranoea,  which  acquired 
force  and  acuteness  in  the  dolorous  experiences  in  Jamaica,  so  inspired 
this  man  in  his  maturity,  who,  in  culture,  in  intellect,  and  in  energy, 
was  little  below  the  average,  that  it  performed  the  work  of  genius 
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and  drove  him  thither  where  the  greatest  genius  would  hardly  have 
arrived. 

Nor  shall  we  say  this  religious  inspiration  aggrandized  him,  as  well 
as  the  writings  which  he  offered,  in  which  calligraphy  and  signature 
were  the  effects  of  the  time.  Above  all  else,  geniuses  are  always  su- 
perior and  not  slaves  to  their  time ;  but  genius,  because  it  is  original, 
knows  how  to  differentiate  itself  from  the  dominant  custom  and  from 
the  ideas  in  temporary  vogue.  On  the  one  hand,  when  interest  or 
vanity,  the  basis  of  his  delirium,  was  at  stake,  Columbus  transgressed 
the  most  precise  rules  of  religion,  even  those  against  which  no  man  of 
merely  tepid  devotion  Avould  have  transgressed,  such  as  depriving  the 
aborigines  of  baptism  in  order  to  sell  them,  and  lying  with  solemn 
oaths  about  the  wealth  of  gold  in  the  countries  he  had  discovered. 
It  was  a  morbid  and  not  a  wholesome  religion  with  which  he  was 
afflicted  in  his  latter  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  he  had  been  inspired  by  the  current  re- 
ligion, this  would  not  have  excluded  paranoeic  madness,  because  even 
this  always  knows  how  to  tinge  the  environment  with  its  own  color. 
In  short,  if  at  that  epoch  the  devotion  to  Jerusalem  was  a  lively  one, 
so  also  was  that  of  geographical  discoveries.  Thus,  the  very  ideas  of 
Toscanelli,  which  were  constantly  followed  by  Columbus,  were  adopted 
by  Martin  Behaim,  who,  presenting  himself  before  John  II  of  Portu- 
gal in  1493,  proposed  to  him,  exactly  as  did  Columbus,  to  equip  a 
navy  to  go  to  the  land  of  silk  and  spices,  and  with  exactly  the  same 
arguments  that  Columbus  used. 

The  paranoea  of  Columbus,  therefore,  applying  the  materials  of 
delirium  to  his  environment,  made  acute  his  ingenuity,  suppressed  its 
misoneism,  caused  him  to  silence  with  the  lust  for  gold  and  ambition 
the  calculations  of  prudence,  the  objections  of  criticism,  the  uncer- 
tainty and  idleness  of  inertia,  and  raised  him  to  the  height  of  a  genius. 
It  made  an  average  man  work  with  more  enthusiasm  than  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  remained  normal. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  Do  you  believe  that  Columbus  was  a  madman 
like  so  many  others  ?  If  so,  then  explain  to  me  how  there  were  so 
many  madmen  in  his  time  with  no  conception  of  such  discoveries." 
'No :  he  was  not  a  vulgar  paranoeic.  If  paranoea  had  attacked  one  of 
the  vulgar  among  his  contemporaries,  it  would  have  made  no  more 
of  him  at  the  most  than  an  anchorite  or  captain  of  adventurers  bound 
to  go  to  the  bad.  But,  attacking  a  man  of  genius,  or  of  ingenuity  at 
least,  it  served  as  a  ferment,  supplemented  his  lack  of  culture,  stripped 
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him  of  any  fear  of  novelty,  thereby  preventing  him  from  seeing  real 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  enterprise,  dowered  him  with  that  energy 
of  action  which  a  man  of  equal  and  perhaps  even  greater  genius — 
Toscanelli  himself,  for  example — would  not  have  had.  In  fact,  both 
the  latter  and  Behaim  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  truth  ante- 
rior to  and  greater  than  his ;  but  neither  arrived  at  any  practical 
conclusion.  A  great  intuition,  amounting  almost  to  genius,  was  Co- 
lumbus's when,  for  example,  he  noted  that  the  pole-star  had  a  motion 
like  all  other  stars ;  when  he  discovered  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  and  suspected  that  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  temperature ; 
when  he  was  the  first  to  explain  the  parallelopipedal  form  of  the 
Greater  Antilles  and  the  persistence  of  equatorial  currents ;  when,  ac- 
cording to  Oviedo,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  astro- 
labe ;  and  when,  observing  the  great  masses  of  seaweed  floating  260 
leagues  from  the  Island  of  Ferro,  and  then  again  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Santiago  River,  he  divined  that  the  Sargasso  Sea  must  mark  a  fixed 
line  in  the  ocean,  and  that  the  terrestrial  plants  attached  to  reefs  were 
accumulated  by  means  of  a  direct  current  from  east  to  west. 

There  was  an  intuition  of  the  equatorial  current  which  was  dis- 
covered later.  It  was  certainly  he  who  first  noticed  the  variations 
toward  the  northeast  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Combining  his  observa- 
tions on  the  needle  and  those  made  on  the  fixed  line  of  the  Sargasso 
Sea  and  the  terminal  change  at  100  leagues  from  the  Azores,  he  decided 
there  was  an  unvarying  line  in  the  Atlantic  which  marked  the  great 
climatic  divisions  of  the  ocean. 

Genius  was  shown  in  extracting,  from  the  reports  of  mariners 
concerning  pieces  of  carved  wood  floating  near  Correnti,  indications 
which  completed  the  theory  of  Toscanelli.  JSTevertheless,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  was  always  intuition,  aided  by  singular  nautical  knowl- 
edge, never  direct  discovery  docketed  in  the  manner  of  a  true  scientist. 
The  former,  as  he  himself  confesses,  and  as  his  contemporaries  and  all 
his  biographers  have  declared,  would  never  have  culminated  in  such 
great  results  without  the  ferment,  the  blind  and  irresistible  energy, 
furnished  to  him  by  what  he  called  "  Divine  inspiration,"  and  which 
we  (who  cannot  find  much  religion  in  one  who  infringed  the  com- 
monest precepts  of  humanity  and  of  religion)  must  call  paranoea.  Of 
this  the  hallucinations  in  Jamaica  and  his  book,  "Las  Profecias," 
are  only  the  culminations  provoked  by  misfortune. 

Cesare  Lombroso. 


THE    I]SrOEDi:N"ATE    DEMAIN'DS    OF    THE    INTEESTATE 
COMMEECE    COMMISSIOK 

In  The  Forum  for  April,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
Charles  A.  Prouty  writes  in  behalf  of  his  wishes  for  largely  increased 
powers  for  the  commission  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Mr.  Prouty  devotes  himself,  in  part  at  least,  to  some  remarks  of 
mine  in  "  The  ISTorth  American  Eeview  "  for  January,  and  combats 
the  proposition  urged  by  me  that  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Commission  would  entirely  reverse  the  theory  upon  which  the  Act 
to  Eegulate  Commerce  was  based.  He  points  out  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  authorizes  the  Commission  to  make  an  order  requir- 
ing any  carrier  violating  the  law  to  cease  such  violation.  He  then 
proceeds  to  argue  that  the  theory  of  the  Act  would  not  be  changed 
by  an  amendment  giving  the  Commission  the  power,  in  addition,  to 
specify  and  Rx  what  the  carrier  may  do  in  the  future. 

The  courts  have  and  exercise  the  power  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 
of  schedules  of  rates  fixed  bv  State  railroad  commissions,  if  those 
rates  are  found  to  be  unreasonably  low.  But  the  courts  have  not 
the  power  to  go  further  and  prescribe  the  rates  which  those  railroad 
commissions  may  enforce  in  the  future.  Any  proposition  to  give  such 
a  power  to  the  courts  would  admittedly  involve  a  most  radical  change 
in  the  theory  of  their  jurisdiction  over  the  railroad  commissions ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Prouty  says  that  precisely  the  same  change  in  the  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  the  railroad  companies 
would  be  no  change  at  all. 

The  argument  made  by  Mr.  Prouty,  that  to  give  his  Commission 
power  to  make  rates  would  not  change  the  theory  of  the  Act,  is  not 
a  new  one  with  the  Commission.  Indeed,  the  members  of  that  body 
asserted  that  the  theory  of  the  original  Act  embraced  this  power ; 
and  they,  accordingly,  attempted  to  exercise  it.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  entirely  disagreed  with  this  view ;  and  not  only 
held  that  such  ratemaking  power  had  not  been  conferred  on  the  Com- 
mission, but  seemed  to  regard  it  as  radically  different  from  any  power 
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ever  given  to  that  tribunal.     In  speaking  of  this  ratemaking  power, 
the  Supreme  Court  said : 

"  The  power  itself  is  so  vast  and  comprehensive,  so  largely  affecting  the  rights  of 
carrier  and  shipper,  as  well  as  indirectly  all  commercial  transactions  .  .  .  that  no 
just  rule  of  construction  would  tolerate  a  grant  of  such  power  by  mere  implication." 
(167  U.  S.,  494.) 

Again : 

"  The  power  to  prescribe  a  tariff  of  rates  for  carriage  by  a  common  carrier  is  a 
legislative  and  not  an  administrative  or  judicial  function,  and,  having  respect  to  the 
large  amount  of  property  invested  in  railroads,  the  various  companies  engaged  therein, 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  road,  and  the  millions  of  tons  of  freight  carried,  the  varying 
and  diverse  conditions  attaching  to  such  carriage,  is  a  power  of  supreme  delicacy  and 
importance.  .  .  .  That  Congress  has  transferred  such  a  power  to  any  administrative 
body  is  not  to  be  presumed  or  implied  from  any  doubtful  and  uncertain  language." 
(167  U.  S.,  505.) 

It  seems  idle,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  grant  to  the  Commission 
of  this  power,  "  so  vast  and  comprehensive,  so  largely  affecting  the 
rights  of  carrier  and  shipper,  as  well  as  indirectly  all  commercial 
transactions," — this  "  power  of  supreme  delicacy  and  importance," — 
would  not  change  the  theory  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Mr.  Prouty  insists  that  the  amendments  he  desires  cannot  confer 
upon  the  Commission  any  power  analogous  to  that  possessed  by  the 
ratemaking  commissions  of  some  States.  Yet  the  amendments  he 
seeks  propose  to  give  to  the  Commission  the  power  to  proceed  on 
its  own  motion  whenever  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  rates  of  any  num- 
ber of  carriers  are  not  reasonable  or  lawful,  to  notify  the  carriers, 
and  then  to  make  an  order  that  the  carrier  shall  file  and  publish 
schedules  in  accordance  with  the  rates  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  greater  power  could  be  ex- 
ercised by  any  State  commission.  In  this  connection  the  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  quoted  from  above  is  interesting : 

''There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  requiring  the  Commission  to  proceed  singly  against 
each  railroad  company  for  each  supposed  or  alleged  violation  of  the  Act.  In  this  very 
case  the  order  of  the  Commission  was  directed  against  a  score  or  more  companies,  and 
determined  the  maximum  rates  on  half  a  dozen  classes  of  freight  from  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  respectively  to  several  named  Southern  points  and  the  territory  contiguous 
thereto  ;  so  that  if  the  power  exists,  as  is  claimed,  there  would  be  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Commission  of  its  own  motion 
to  suggest  that  the  interstate  rates  on  all  the  roads  in  the  country  were  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable, notify  the  several  roads  of  such  opinion,  direct  a  hearing,  and  upon  such 
hearing  make  one  general  order  reaching  to  every  road  and  covering  every  rate."  (167 
U.  S.,  509.) 
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Of  course,  no  State  commission  changes  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
carriers  unless  it  thinks  others  ought  to  be  established  ;  and  under  the 
authority  desired  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  can  do 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Nor  would  the  power  of  judicial  review  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission's scheme  essentially  differentiate  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  the  powers  of  the  most  powerful  State 
commission.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  Commission  should  decide 
to  change  all  interstate  rates  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  (and  its  attempted  action 
in  the  Cincinnati-Chicago  Freight  Bureau  cases  would,  if  upheld,  have 
had  an  effect  almost  if  not  quite  as  extensive).  The  Commission,  after 
a  hearing  of  the  carriers,  would  issue  an  order  to  all  the  carriers  in 
that  territory  to  file  and  publish,  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  to  take 
effect  on  a  certain  day,  schedules  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Commission.  Those  rates  would  go  into  effect  at  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days,  unless  the  carriers  interested  should  begin  sooner,  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  proceedings  to  review  that  order ; 
and  even  then  they  would  go  into  effect  unless  the  Court  could  be 
convinced,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  records  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Commission,  that  "  it  plainly  appears  that  the  order  proceeds  upon 
some  error  of  law,  or  is  unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the  facts,  and  not 
otherwise." 

There  could  be  no  question  about  the  power  to  make  the  order, 
since  the  Commission  would  have  done  simply  what  the  law  author- 
ized it  to  do.  The  only  question  would  be  as  to  its  reasonableness. 
That  question  is  essentially  a  question  of  fact,  and  one  upon  which  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  any  convincing  evidence  of  a  tangible 
character.  The  Court  could  hardly  say,  therefore,  that  "  it  plainly 
appears,"  from  an  inspection  of  the  record,  that  the  order  is  "  unrea- 
sonable " ;  so  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  would  probably  go 
into  effect  pending  the  judicial  inquiry.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
Court,  on  final  hearing,  would  not  be  disposed  to  overturn  the  Com- 
mission's decision  on  a  question  of  fact.  So  that  all  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  order  would  be  enforced,  unless  the  carriers  could  con- 
vince the  Court  that  the  rates  were  so  unreasonably  low  as  to  be 
practically  confiscatory  in  character.  Every  carrier  has  precisely  the 
same  judicial  protection  from  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  State 
railroad  commission  in  the  land.  Both  in  extensiveness  and  effective- 
ness, therefore,  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  would  have  as 
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much  power  as  the  most  autocratic  State  commission,  except  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  powers  would  be  indescrib- 
ably greater,  on  account  of  the  vastly  greater  sweep  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  giv- 
ing to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  to  any  other  tribunal 
in  this  country,  this  power  "  so  vast  and  comprehensive  "  and  of 
such  "  supreme  delicacy  and  unportance."  On  this  point  I  stated 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  bestowal  of  such  stupendous  power, 
because  unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences  could  be  cor- 
rected under  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  excessive  rates  are  in  and  of 
themselves  practically  obsolete.  Mr.  Prouty  vigorously  assailed  this 
statement  as  to  excessive  rates.  But,  notwithstanding  his  latest  il- 
lustrations, I  am  still  forced  to  disagree  with  him  and  to  agree  with 
his  associate,  Mr.  Knapp,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  who  stated,  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  March  18,  1898,  that  "  the 
question  of  excessive  rates,  that  is  to  say,  railroad  charges  which 
in  and  of  themselves  are  extortionate,  is  pretty  nearly  an  obsolete 
question." 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  single  rate  complained 
of  as  excessive  in  this  country  except  where  the  real  complaint  is  or 
can  be  based  on  the  claim  that  it  is  unjustly  high,  as  compared  with 
other  rates  of  the  same  carrier  either  on  the  same  commodity  or  on 
other  commodities ;  and,  if  any  rates  are  "unjust  in  this  comparative 
sense,  they  amount  to  undue  preferences  between  different  localities 
or  between  different  classes  of  traffic,  and  as  such  are  susceptible  of 
remedy  under  the  law  as  it  stands. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission,  recently  pub- 
lished, illustrates  this  proposition.  It  shows  that,  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  Report,  the  Commission  decided  but  eight  cases  in- 
volving alleged  unreasonable  rates.  In  five  of  these  the  Commission 
found  the  rates  to  be  reasonable ;  in  two  of  the  other  three  the  Com- 
mission distinctly  found  that  the  rates  complained  of  constituted  un- 
just discriminations  as  compared  with  other  localities ;  and  in  the 
remaining  case  it  found  that  the  rate  complained  of  was  too  high 
when  compared  with  other  rates  of  the  same  carrier.  From  this  it 
seems  that  in  the  only  three  cases  which  the  Commission  has  consid- 
ered in  the  past  year,  in  which  it  was  of  opinion  that  the  rates  were 
too  high,  it  was  able  to  make  orders  prohibiting  their  continuance, 
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which  it  could  base  upon  the  powers  it  exercises  under  the  "  unjust 
discrimination  "  and  "  undue  preference  "  sections. 

If,  therefore,  reasonable  provision  for  correcting  the  only  practi- 
cal causes  of  complaint  with  respect  to  rates  already  exists  in  the  law, 
it  would  certainly  be  impolitic  to  confer  upon  the  Commission  a 
power  of  any  serious  importance  simply  that  there  might  be  a  theo- 
retical remedy  for  every  theoretical  complaint ;  and  certainly  a  power 
of  such  importance  as  the  one  desired  by  the  Commission  should  not 
be  conferred  on  any  tribunal  whatever  without  the  gravest  practical 
necessity. 

It  is  possible  that  in  parts  of  this  country  interstate  passenger 
trains  are  not  run  at  as  high  a  rate  of  speed  as  certain  communities 
may  desire,  and  that  the  train  schedules  are  not  arranged  to  suit  their 
wishes ;  and  it  is  entirely  probable  that,  if  the  Commission  were 
intrusted  with  the  poAver  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  of  this 
character,  such  complaints  might  arise  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Yet,  I  take  it,  no  one  would  seriously  urge  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ought  to  be  vested  with  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  speed  of  every  interstate  passenger  train  in  this  country,  its 
hours  of  departure  and  arrival,  and  the  number  of  places  at  which 
it  should  stop.  Still,  if  any  community  is  dissatisfied  in  that  respect, 
there  seems  to  be  just  as  much  reason  to  confer  this  remarkable  power 
upon  the  Commission  as  there  is  to  confer  upon  it  the  remarkable 
power  of  prescribing,  if  it  choose  to  do  so,  each  and  every  interstate 
rate  which  shall  in  the  future  be  charged  by  every  carrier  in  this  coun- 
try. Exactly  the  same  practical  considerations  operate  to  protect  the 
public  from  unreasonably  high  rates  as  work  to  prevent  unreasonably 
slow  train  service.  In  both  cases  the  public  is  substantially  pro- 
tected, because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers  to  develop  traffic 
by  furnishing  both  proper  train  service  and  proper  rates. 

It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Prouty,  that  the  communities  dissatisfied  with  their  train 
schedules  are  entitled  to  a  trial  of  the  question  before  some  tribunal 
which  can  administer  an  adequate  remedy.  'No  matter  how  few  or 
unimportant  the  cases,  still  a  new  and  necessarily  unlimited  power 
over  the  operation  of  passenger  trains  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  end  that  it  may  try  such 
occasional  complaints.  The  Commission  could  become  very  expert 
on  the  subject,  would  be  presumed  to  be  impartial,  and  would  not 
change  a  schedule  without  an  opportunity  for  the  carriers  to  be  fully 
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and  deliberately  heard.  Of  course,  in  running  trains,  as  well  as  in 
charging  rates,  the  carrier  is  bound  to  observe  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  ought  not  to  object  to  reasonable  regulations.  These  are 
the  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Prouty  why  railway  managers  should  not 
object  to  the  ratemaking  power  which  the  Commission  desires. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  alluring  arguments,  would  it  be 
surprising  if  a  railway  manager  honestly  and  earnestly  desired  to 
continue  to  manage  the  properties  intrusted  to  his  control,  rather 
than  to  become  a  mere  deputy  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  to  train  service  ?  And  is  it  not  equally 
reasonable  that  railroad  managers  should  object  to  the  proposition  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  become  the  traffic  manager  of  all  the  rail- 
ways in  the  country,  so  far  as  the  Commission  chooses  to  assume  that 
position,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  already  adequate 
regulation  and  adequate  protection  for  the  public,  and  since  there  is 
no  substantial  reason  whatever  for  conferring  upon  the  Commission 
these  new  powers  ? 

Mr.  Prouty  discusses  at  some  length  the  power  desired  by  the 
Commission  to  prescribe  minimum  rates,  in  order  to  compel  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Commission's  views  as  to  what  should  be  the  rela- 
tive commercial  importance  of  different  localities  situated  on  different 
railroads.  One  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  this  country  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  re- 
spective railroads  of  the  country  to  develop,  each  on  its  own  line,  every 
industry  which  could  be  successfully  maintained  there.  To  do  this 
each  railroad  has  striven  to  adopt  such  rates  as  might  be  necessary  to 
enable  such  industry  on  its  own  line  to  compete  with  industries  on 
other  lines.  If  the  point  on  one  railroad  is  at  some  natural  disadvan- 
tage not  felt  by  the  competing  point  on  another  railroad,  the  former 
makes  a  concession  in  its  rates  to  compensate  for  that  natural  dis- 
advantage. The  result  has  been  the  development  all  over  the  country 
of  industries  which  otherwise  would  have  clustered  about  the  few 
places  possessing  the  principal  natural  advantages.  That  it  is  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  that  industry  should  be  disseminated  in 
this  way  cannot  be  disputed.  Yet,  in  the  Eau  Claire  case,  which  Mr. 
Prouty  says  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  this  power 
which  the  Commission  desires,  the  Commission  announced  that  a  rail- 
road had  no  right  to  develop  the  territory  on  its  own  line  by  so  ad- 
justing its  rates  as  to  enable  the  points  on  its  line  to  get  a  fair  share 
of  business  in  competition  with  points  not  on  its  line,  with  a  more 
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favorable  natural  location ;  and  it  pronounced  such  a  principle  "  radi- 
cally unsound." 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  no  railroad  company  should  dis- 
criminate between  localities  on  its  own  line  or  seek  to  build  up  one 
locality  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  now  has  the  power  to  prohibit  any  such  unjust  discrimi- 
nation. But  is  it  not  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  that  each 
railroad  should  be  permitted  to  do  all  it  can  to  build  up  every  indus- 
try and  locality  upon  its  line ;  and  is  it  safe  to  intrust  to  any  tribunal, 
however  wise  and  impartial,  the  tremendous  power  of  saying  to  a  cer- 
tain railroad  company,  "  You  shall  do  so  much  to  develop  the  terri- 
tory on  your  line,  and  no  more,  because,  in  our  opinion,  if  you  go 
beyond  the  limit  we  fix,  some  other  point  on  some  other  line  will  not 
get  that  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  which  we  choose  to 
apportion  to  it "  ?  But,  if,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  proper 
to  give  such  a  tremendous  power  of  apportioning  the  national  com- 
merce to  any  tribunal,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  given  to  one  which 
has  declared  it  "radically  unsound  "  for  a  railroad  company  to  develop 
the  territory  on  its  own  line  by  so  adjusting  rates  as  to  compensate 
that  territory  for  natural  disadvantages.  The  outcome  of  the  Com- 
mission's theory  would  be,  that  the  point  with  the  greatest  natural 
advantages  would  be  freed  from  competitors,  and  centralization  and 
monopoly  would  be  encouraged  and  facilitated. 

But,  Mr.  Prouty  says,  this  matter  is  to  be  decided  by  somebody ; 
and  why  not  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ?  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  intrusting  the  decision  of  this  question  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  than  there  is  for  intrusting  to  that  com- 
mission the  solution  of  any  other  industrial  or  commercial  problem. 
When  a  railroad  company  is  dealing  with  persons  along  its  own  line, 
those  dealings  may  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  supervision  of  the 
Commission,  that  it  may  see  that  all  are  treated  fairly.  But  when  the 
railroad  company,  acting  in  concert  with  the  localities  on  its  own 
line,  and  identified  in  interest  with  them,  comes  to  deal  with  another 
railroad  company,  which  is  likewise  acting  in  concert  with  localities 
on  its  line,  and  identified  in  interest  with  them,  the  question  is  a  very 
different  one ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  and  no  more  propriety  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  intervening  and  settling  the 
questions  which  may  arise  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  respective  forces  to 
develop  their  respective  portions  of  the  country  than  there  is  for  the 
Commission  to  intervene  and  settle  any  other  phase  of  commercial 
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rivalry.  All  the  questions  growing  out  of  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  in  this  country  have  to  be  decided  in  some  way.  If  that  fact 
is  a  sufl3.cient  reason  for  providing  a  Government  agency  to  decide 
them,  so  as  to  give  to  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  his 
just  proportion  of  prosperity,  to  be  determined  by  what  are  his  natural 
advantages,  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the  proper 
body  to  be  selected  for  this  task,  then  it  may  be  proper  to  give  to  the 
Commission  the  power  it  Avants  in  order  to  enforce  its  ideas  as  to  the 
relative  commercial  importance  of  localities  on  different  railroads  by 
fixing  a  minimmn  rate,  so  as  to  limit  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
place  which  the  Commission  thinks  is  getting  too  prosperous.  On  no 
other  theory  could  such  power  be  conferred. 

Mr.  Prouty  states  that  if,  in  the  practical  operation  of  a  railroad, 
it  is  or  is  thought  to  be  to  the  interest  of  that  railroad  to  foster  one 
industry  or  locality  or  individual  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  usu- 
ally done ;  and  he  refers  to  former  discriminations  in  favor  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  on  the  part  of  certain  railroads,  and  to  re- 
bates and  preferences  in  favor  of  other  great  trusts.  All  these  are 
unjust  discriminations,  and  are  prohibited  absolutely  by  the  present 
law  ;  and  their  prevention  will  not  be  at  all  facilitated  by  the  exten- 
sive powers  the  Commission  now  demands. 

Mr.  Prouty  also  refers  to  my  making  a  rate  which  absolutely  de- 
termines that  business  shall  be  done  at  a  particular  trade-centre,  and 
shall  not  be  done  at  an  outlying  point ;  and  he  asks  if  in  that  I  do  not 
"  stifle  every  opening  industry  which  gasps  for  existence  at  the  latter 
place."  'No  officer  of  the  Louisville  &  ]^ashville  Pailroad  Company 
has  ever  made  a  rate  which  absolutely  or  at  all  determined  that  busi- 
ness should  be  done  at  a  particular  trade-centre  and  should  not  be 
done  at  the  outlying  point.  Indeed,  it  would  be  more  to  the  interest 
of  the  railroad  companies  that  the  business  should  be  developed  at 
outlying  points,  because  there  the  railroad  company  would  get  the 
Avhole  of  it  instead  of  having  to  share  it  with  the  competitors  which 
are  found  at  the  trade-centres  ;  and  it  is  the  policy  of  railroad  com- 
panies to  encourage  the  development  of  industries  at  local  points. 
IsTotwithstanding  this,  however,  business  has  an  obstinate  way — which 
the  railroad  companies  cannot  control — of  refusing  to  develop  at  local 
points  and  of  developing  instead  at  trade-centres.  Trade-centres  are 
places  which,  by  reason  of  their  location  on  navigable  waters,  or  on 
account  of  the  converging  of  various  railways,  enjoy  superior  ad- 
vantages which  force  the  railways  to  give  reduced  rates  in  order  to 
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share  in  the  business ;  and,  if  a  lower  rate  is  charged  to  the  trade- 
centre  than  to  the  outlying  point,  it  is  not  because  the  railroad  com- 
pany prefers  that  the  business  should  go  to  the  trade-centre,  but 
because  it  is  bound  to  charge  that  rate  or  get  none  of  the  business, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  afford  to  charge  the  same  low  rate 
to  points  not  enjoying  similar  advantages.  In  making  such  rate  ad- 
justment, the  railroad  company  does  not  give  the  trade-centre  any  ad- 
vantage, but  simply  recognizes  the  advantage  which  the  trade-centre 
will  have,  whether  the  railroad  company  gives  it  that  rate  or  not. 
This  system  of  ratemaking,  after  having  been  very  thoroughly  in- 
quired into  in  the  Federal  courts,  in  numerous  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  Commission,  has  been  almost  universally  approved  by  them. 
Moreover,  the  present  law  affords  ample  opportunity  to  prevent  this 
practice  in  every  case  where  it  is  not  just  and  proper. 

Mr.  Prouty  states  that  his  proposition  is,  that  the  business  of  rail- 
way transportation  is  so  far  a  function  of  Government  that  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  see  that  every  individual,  every  industry,  every 
locality,  no  matter  how  humble  or  insignificant,  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages to  which  he  or  it  is  fairly  entitled,  and  that  he  or  it  is  not 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  competition.  By  this, 
Mr.  Prouty  no  doubt  means  only  that  the  Government  ought  to  see 
that  every  railroad  company  gives  to  every  individual,  every  industry, 
and  every  locality  on  its  line  the  advantages  to  which  he  or  it  is  fairly 
entitled,  and  does  not  unjustly  discriminate  between  any  individuals, 
industries,  or  localities  on  its  line,  either  on  the  pretence  of  competi- 
tion or  otherwise.  So  understood,  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  spend 
time  in  urging  the  proposition ;  for  it  is  not  denied.  Besides,  the  pres- 
ent law  affords  ample  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  any  such  un- 
fairness or  injustice. 

Mr.  Prouty  admits  that  the  Commission's  scheme  of  amendment 
would  radically  change  the  theory  of  the  present  Act,  in  making  the 
orders  of  the  Conunission  self -executing,  unless  reviewed  by  the  courts ; 
and  he  argues  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  orders  of  the  Commission 
be  made  promptly  effective  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  value.  He 
cites  the  English  Commission  as  an  example  of  a  tribunal  which 
enforces  its  own  orders,  and  points  out  that  no  appeal  is  allowed 
except  upon  questions  of  law.  This  example  strikingly  illustrates 
the  reasons  heretofore  urged  by  me  why  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  not  have  such  powers.  The  English  Commission 
is  in  fact  a  court  of  record,  and  is  so  constituted  as  to  insure  in  its 
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members  a  judicial  temperament.  Three  of  its  members  are  judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts ;  the  other  two  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior ;  and  one  of  these  two  must  be  experienced  in  railway  matters. 

A  still  more  valuable  guarantee  of  impartiality  is,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Commission  has  no  duties  to  perform  which  would  tend  to  impair 
its  judicial  character.  Practically,  its  sole  business  is  to  hear  and 
determine  complaints  which  are  brought  before  it  by  proper  com- 
plainants, and  to  decide  what,  if  any,  relief  the  law  entitles  the 
complainants  to  obtain.  Since  the  English  Commission  is  in  fact  a 
court,  is  as  carefully  constituted  as  a  court,  and  performs  no  func- 
tions inconsistent  with  those  of  a  court,  it  is  not  unnatm-al  that  its 
judgments  should  have  effect  like  those  of  other  courts. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
a  court,  nor  is  it  constituted  like  the  courts ;  and,  moreover,  it  per- 
forms functions  which  are  entirely  incompatible  with  any  that  could 
or  ought  to  be  exercised  by  any  court  or  by  any  other  tribunal  author- 
ized to  render  self -executing  decrees.  The  Commission  is  a  bureau  for 
gathering  railway  statistics,  and  for  the  supervision  of  various  details 
of  railway  management ;  it  has  inquisitorial  powers  to  detect  viola- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  part  of  railway  companies ;  it  may  cause 
prosecutions  to  be  instituted  to  punish  violations  of  the  law ;  and  it 
is  made  its  duty  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  business  of 
carriers,  and  to  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Besides 
all  this,  the  Commission  may  institute  in  its  ovm  name  complaints 
before  itself,  and  then  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  statutory  powers  and  duties,  the  Commission,  or  some 
of  its  members,  have  undertaken  the  business  of  conducting  in  the 
public  prints,  and  elsewhere,  an  aggressive  campaign  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Commission's  powers.  While  all  of  these  various  func- 
tions may  be  entirely  proper,  a  man  who  exercises  them  can  hardl}^ 
be  relied  on  to  be  an  impartial  judge ;  nor  should  he  be  intrusted  with 
authority  to  render  decrees  which  may  be  enforced  without  any  resort 
to  the  courts  for  their  judicial  determination.  It  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  for  a  tribunal  to  be  detective, 
prosecutor,  court,  and  advocate  relative  to  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  Prouty's  article  affords  several  instances  of  that  unfairness 
which  is  occasionally  found  in  partisan  controversies,  but  which  should 
not  be  manifested  by  a  member  of  a  tribunal  professing  to  be  the 
proper  depositary  of  a  power  to  render  self -executing  judgments  of 
the  most  far-reaching  importance:  this,  however,  is  no  doubt  the 
36 
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natural  result  of  combining  in  one  person  the  incompatible  functions 
above  referred  to.  Thus,  at  the  outset  of  his  article,  Mr.  Prouty  states 
that  the  subject  "  is  one  of  paramount  importance  .  .  .  and  one 
which,  as  Mr.  Smith  suggests,  must  continue  to  receive  attention 
until  it  is  disposed  of  in  some  form  or  other."  I  made  no  such  sugges- 
tion in  the  article  referred  to.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  I  did  or  did  not 
make  such  suggestion  is  immaterial,  except  as  illustrating  Mr.  Prouty 's 
peculiar  method  of  twisting  my  remarks  to  suit  his  own  purpose. 
The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Commission  are,  in  fact,  of  para- 
mount importance ;  and  I  suppose  they  will  continue  to  be  forced 
on  the  attention  of  the  public  so  long  as  a  persistent  campaign  in 
their  favor  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Prouty  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  Prouty  next  states  that  I  say  commissions  may  be  divided 
broadly  into  "  advisory  commissions  and  commissions  with  power," 
and  that  I  assume  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  aimed  to  create 
a  mere  advisory  commission.  He  further  says  I  assert  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  advisory  commission.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
these  assertions.     What  I  said  on  this  point  was  as  follows : 

**  Railroad  commissions  can  be  of  but  two  sorts  :  First,  those  which  are  designed  to 
enforce  the  law,  by  instituting  prosecutions  and  by  assisting  complainants  against  the 
railways  both  in  the  courts  and  out ;  and,  second,  those  which,  in  fact,  are  empowered  to 
take  charge  of  the  traffic  departments  of  the  railroads  and  make  rates  for  them.  No 
one  can  read  the  debates  in  Congress  without  being  convinced  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  intended  to  be  simply  of  the  first-named  class.  The  proposition 
now  is  to  change  the  Commission  entirely  by  putting  it  into  the  second  class,  and  to  con- 
stitute it  thereby  the  virtual  traffic  manager  of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States." 

I  fully  appreciate  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
not  a  mere  advisory  commission,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
extensive  powers, — powers  which  are  ample  for  the  protection  of  the 
public ; — and  nowhere  in  my  article  did  I  suggest  any  diminution  of 
those  powers  or  the  creation  of  an  advisory  commission. 

Mr.  Prouty  says  I  assert  that  the  correction  of  transportation 
abuses  should  be  left  with  the  courts.     Further  on  he  says : 

*'  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  great  shipper  who  enjoys  the  preference,  and  the  small  ship- 
per who  complains.  Between  the  latter  and  the  railway  there  can  be  no  legal  contest. 
Ordinarily,  he  dare  not  even  begin  a  proceeding,  for  fear  that  the  little  advantage 
which  he  has  may  be  taken  from  him,  and  that  he  may  be  crushed  out  altogether.  J*ir. 
Smith  insists  that  he  and  the  shipper  should  be  left  to  settle  their  own  difficultie  j, :  if 
the  shipper  does  not  like  the  medicine  which  is  prescribed  for  him,  let  him  a'' /ply  in 
regular  course  to  the  courts  and  obtain  his  remedy  there.  Let  me,  urges  Mr.  Smith, 
deal  with  this  gentleman  myself.  Let  me  array  against  the  little  farm  or  the  little 
store  of  my  patron  the  $170,000,000  capital  and  the  $20,000,000  revenup  of  the  rail- 
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road  which  I  operate,  and  there  will  be  no  serious  trouble.  .  .  .  Said  a  great  enemy 
of  Rome,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  that  nation  over  its  subjugated  provinces,  '  She 
makes  desolation,  and  calls  it  peace.'  If  all  railway  regulation  were  remitted  to  the 
courts,  quiet  would  undoubtedly  reign  along  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville." 

While  all  this  is  quite  effective,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  my  ar- 
ticle to  justify  it.  In  my  article  I  recognize  fully  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  take  cognizance  of  complaints  as  to  transportation  abuses, 
and  to  prevent  them  by  pursuing  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  Act. 
The  shipper  does  not  have  to  apply  in  the  regular  course  to  the 
courts,  and  obtain  his  remedy.  He  can  go  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  get  it  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  order  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  objectionable  practice ;  and  then  the  Commission 
can  go  itself  into  court  to  enforce  that  order.  'No  one  is  objecting 
to  this  course.  So,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  the  safest  thing 
a  man  can  do,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent,  is  to  sue  a  corporation, 
the  individual  complaining  of  a  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  does  not  have  to  proceed  against  the  railroad  company  on  his 
own  responsibility  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so ;  for,  under  the  present 
law,  he  can  have  the  entire  contest  conducted  by  the  Commission. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Prouty's  remarks  just  quoted,  while  of  much  rhe- 
torical value,  are  not  relevant ;  and,  while  one  might  not  be  surprised 
to  find  a  digression  of  this  misleading  character  in  the  speech  of  an 
adroit  advocate,  it  is  unfortunate  to  find  such  a  tendency  manifested 
in  the  public  writings  of  a  member  of  a  tribunal  already  charged  with 
grave  duties,  and  now  seeking  new  powers  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance, including  the  judicial  power  to  render  self -executing  decrees. 

Mr.  Prouty,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  article,  takes  occasion  to  mis- 
represent my  position  and  the  position  of  the  Louisville  &  JSTashville 
Kailroad  Company  with  reference  to  the  Act  of  Congress  providing 
that  after  a  certain  day  no  cars  should  be  used  in  interstate  commerce 
unless  equipped  with  certain  safety  appliances.  He  seeks  to  create 
the  impression  that  in  that  matter  the  Louisville  &  [Rashville  Kailroad 
Company  and  I,  as  its  President,  stood  before  the  country  as  delib- 
erate violators  of  the  law,  and  as  deliberately  disregarding  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity.  I  submitted  to  the  Commission  all  the  facts  on 
that  subject ;  I  believed  them  to  constitute  a  complete  justification  of 
the  course  the  Louisville  &  I^ashville  Pailroad  Company  had  been 
forced  to  pursue ;  and  any  fair-minded  person  ought,  in  view  of  those 
facts,  to  have  acquitted  that  company  of  any  purpose  to  violate  the 
law  or  to  obstruct  its  operation,  or  of  any  design  to  evade  any  duty 
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suggested  by  the  dictates  of  humanity.  N^early  every  railroad  com- 
pany in  the  country  joined  in  the  application  for  a  general  extension 
of  the  time  within  which  to  equip  cars  in  accordance  with  that  stat- 
ute, although  many  of  them  had  been  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
complete  that  equipment ;  and  the  Commission,  after  full  hearing, 
granted  a  general  extension  of  two  years. 

Aside  from  all  other  considerations,  the  disposition  which  Mr. 
Prouty  exhibits  to  utilize  all  the  arts  of  an  over-zealous  advocate,  in 
attempting  to  promote  his  ambitious  designs,  would  seem  to  make 
it  apparent  that  the  tribunal  of  which  he  is  the  representative  ought 
not  to  be  clothed  Avith  the  grave  judicial  powers  so  persistently  sought. 

Mr.  Prouty  states  that  a  majority  of  railway  managers  are  begin- 
ning to  favor  some  just  measure  of  Government  supervision.  What 
those  railway  managers  favor  is  a  law  authorizing  pooling.  All  pro- 
posed amendments  to  legalize  pooling  provide  for  the  amplest  powers 
in  the  Commission  over  all  pooling  contracts  and  all  rates  maintained 
under  them ;  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  that  pooling  will  lead 
to  unreasonable  rates.  The  Commission,  being  an  ambitious  body, 
is  not  content  with  these  extensive  powers,  and  insists  that  it  will 
use  all  its  influence  to  prevent  any  pooling  legislation,  unless  it  be 
given  the  power — AvhoUy  unconnected  with  pooling — to  make  rates 
on  all  interstate  traffic,  to  render  self -executing  decrees,  and  so  forth. 
Some  railway  managers  are  so  extremely  anxious  for  the  pooling 
privilege  that  they  are  willing  to  concede  the  price  demanded  by  Mr. 
Prouty  and  his  fellow  commissioners ;  and  these  are  the  railway  man- 
agers Avho  seem  to  excite  Mr.  Prouty's  high  admiration. 

In  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  traffic  is  much  less  dense  than  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  where  wa- 
ter competition  is  much  more  frequent  and  effective,  the  railroads  have 
been  forced  to  adopt  a  rate  adjustment  which  has,  unfortunately, 
proved  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
has  time  and  again  assailed  that  adjustment ;  and  the  courts  have  time 
and  again  upheld  it  as  being  just  and  proper.  The  Commission  is 
nothing  if  not  persistent ;  and,  if  it  gets  the  ratemaking  power  it 
wants,  it  will,  through  making  rates,  do  what  it  has  been  unable  to 
do  otherwise,  and  that  is,  force  those  railroads  to  desist  from  a  sys- 
tem of  ratemaking  which  the  courts  have  repeatedly  declared  to  be 
entirely  proper.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  railway  mana- 
gers in  that  section  should  object  to  placing  such  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission.  Milton  H.  Smith. 
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It  is  unfortunate,  for  many  reasons,  that  Congress  did  not  find 
time  during  the  last  session  to  arrive  at  some  scheme  of  adjustment 
for  the  financial  system  of  Porto  Rico.  Complaints  of  confusion 
are  numerous ;  and  the  business  of  the  island  is  seriously  hampered 
by  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  money  in  circulation. 

Porto  Pico  was  the  only  Spanish  possession  which  had  a  coinage 
distinctly  its  own ;  and  the  readjustment  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
that  island  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  this  special  coinage  has 
a  face- value  which,  while  greater  than  the  bullion  represented,  is  less 
than  that  of  American  money  of  similar  denomination. 

When  Porto  Pico  was  taken  by  the  United  States,  the  currency 
of  the  island  consisted  of  the  following  coins;  viz.,  silver  pesos,  or 
dollars ;  copper  centavos,  or  cents ;  and  twenty-centavo  and  forty- 
centavo  silver  pieces.  The  smaller  silver  pieces  corresponded  to  the 
regular  Spanish  coinage ;  but  the  peso,  or  dollar,  was  distinctly  Porto 
Pican,  and  was  so  stamped ;  and  it  was  against  the  law  either  to  ex- 
port or  to  import  it.  The  Porto  Pican  dollar  contains  about  41  cents' 
worth  of  silver ;  its  comparative  value  in  that  respect  relatively  to 
the  American  dollar  being  about  93.5  to  100.  The  origin  of  this 
special  dollar  is  unique  in  the  history  of  currency. 

Before  1877  plenty  of  gold  circulated  in  Porto  Pico ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish pound  was  worth  from  $4.85  to  $5.  A  rise  of  the  sterling  ex- 
change to  $5.10  was  then  an  extraordinary  event.  In  1879  a  European 
banking  concern  bought,  at  the  rate  of  66f ,  all  the  existing  slave 
bonds ;  and,  although  the  purchase  was  made  for  gold,  the  firm  was 
allowed  to  pay  in  Mexican  silver.  After  that  purchase  Mexican  silver 
became  the  currency  of  the  island ;  and  all  the  gold  disappeared. 

As  long  as  the  value  of  silver  was  kept  up  throughout  the  world, 
the  Porto  Pican  rates  of  exchange  on  London  and  I^ew  York  could 
not  fluctuate  very  much,  and  depended  solely  upon  the  supply  and 
demand.  In  1885  a  Mexican  dollar  could  still  be  sold  at  from  85  to 
87-|-  cents  gold ;  and  the  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  was  from  15 
to  18  per  cent.    Silver  then  began  to  decline ;  the  merchants  of  Porto 
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Eico  found  it  a  profitable  business  to  import  Mexican  silver  against 
their  bills  on  New  York  and  London ;  and  the  resulting  rapid  and 
constant  increase  of  the  supply  of  Mexican  silver  in  Porto  Rico  still 
further  contributed  to  the  upward  tendency  in  the  price  of  exchange. 

It  now  became  incumbent  upon  the  Spanish  Government  to  do 
something  to  check  the  further  decline  of  values  in  Porto  Pico ;  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  1886  the  importation  of  Mexican  dollars  was 
prohibited  in  the  hope  of  limiting  the  stock  of  currency  to  the  then 
existing  amount.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  make 
the  rates  of  foreign  exchange  independent  of  the  actual  intrinsic 
value  of  the  money  in  circulation,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  make 
them  more  stable. 

Soon  after  this  the  United  States  enacted  the  Sherman  Silver  Pur- 
chase Law ;  and  the  price  of  silver  again  went  up.  The  exportation 
of  Mexican  dollars  from  Porto  Pico  then  became  profitable;  ex- 
change rapidly  declined ;  and  the  stock  of  currency  in  the  island  was 
greatly  reduced.  Later,  the  price  of  silver  again  declined ;  and  in  the 
years  following  1890  the  importation  of  Mexican  dollars  into  Porto 
Pico  became  a  very  profitable  business.  That  it  was  followed  to  a 
considerable  extent  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
silver  currency  in  the  island,  and  the  consequent  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  Spanish  Government,  having  exhausted  its  ingenuity  in  the 
attempt  to  impart  some  stability  to  the  currency  of  Porto  Pico,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  stop  the  illegal  importation  of  Mexican  dol- 
lars, decided,  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  to  create  a  special  currency  for 
this  colony.  Spain  then  caused  to  be  coined  the  present  Porto  Pican 
dollars,  and  exchanged  them  for  all  legally  circulating  Mexican  dol- 
lars,— those  dollars  coined  during  and  before  the  year  1886.  These 
coins  were  easily  distinguishable ;  the  coinage  year  being  stamped 
on  every  Mexican  dollar,  as  it  is  upon  the  American.  The  rata  of 
exchange  was  ninety-five  cents  in  the  new  Porto  Pican  dollar  for  one 
Mexican  dollar.  The  substitution  of  one  for  the  other  was  effected 
within  ten  days ;  and  from  January  1,  1896,  the  new  Porto  Pican 
dollar  was  the  only  legal  currency  in  the  island.  From  that  time 
forward  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange  were  governed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  without  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
currency. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  foreign  exchange  is  governed  by 
the  annual  trade-balance  of  a  country.     That  is  to  say,  if  the  imports 
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are  greater  than  the  exports,  foreign  exchange  goes  up :  if  the  ex- 
ports are  greater  than  the  imports,  foreign  exchange  goes  down.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  in  Porto  Rico  during  the  last  three  years ;  for, 
while  the  exports  have  been  greater  than  the  imports,  foreign  ex- 
change has  constantly  risen.  Other  influences  have  been  at  work ; 
and  allowance  must  be  made  for  these  in  considering  the  local  value 
of  the  Porto  Pican  dollar.  The  troubles  in  Cuba  brought  about  a 
very  uneasy  feeling  among  the  capitalists  of  Porto  Pico  ;  and,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  a  great  deal  of  money  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation  and  sent  to  the  United  States  or  to  Eu- 
rope. This  demand  for  foreign  exchange  increased  its  price ;  and,  de- 
spite the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  it  rose  continually. 

During  1896  exchange  ranged  from  50  to  61  per  cent ;  in  1897, 
from  60  to  74  per  cent ;  and  in  1898,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War,  it  ranged  from  70  to  80  per  cent. 
The  balance  of  trade  during  all  this  time  was  very  much  in  favor  of 
Porto  Pico ;  and  but  for  the  exceptional  withdrawal  of  capital  above 
mentioned,  exchange  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  below  the  gen- 
eral average  of  50  per  cent,  which  prevailed  before  the  introduction 
of  the  new  currency  in  1896. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Porto  Pican  dol- 
lar, although  without  any  exchange  guarantee,  has  always  had  a  face- 
value,  established  and  maintained  by  the  trade-balance  of  the  island, 
above  and  quite  independent  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  fact  estab- 
lished, it  is  evident  that  a  peculiar  situation  results  when  the  United 
States  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  currency  of  the  country  and 
substitute  therefor  American  money  based  upon  the  gold  standard. 

The  silver  dollar  of  Porto  Pico  is  the  basis  of  all  business  done  on 
the  island.  There  is  about  $5,500,000  of  this  silver  in  circulation ; 
and  that  amount  of  currency  seems  requisite  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Before  the  United  States  went  to  war  with  Spain  a  gold 
dollar  in  foreign  exchange  was  worth  about  $1.70  in  Porto  Pican 
silver.  Within  a  Aveek  after  war  was  declared  it  was  worth  $2.20. 
When  the  Americans  came  to  Porto  Pico  the  banks  and  all  business 
houses  gave  two  Porto  Pican  dollars  for  one  American  dollar.  As 
business  increased,  they  reduced  the  rate  and  gave  only  $1.75.  Gen. 
Miles  finally  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  all  Government  busi- 
ness should  be  conducted  upon  a  basis  of  two  for  one.  This,  of  course, 
held  good  in  all  Government  business :  but,  as  the  banks  and  stores 
were  private  institutions,  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  accept  any 
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particular  rate ;  and  they  continued  to  do  business  at  $1.75.  An  ar- 
bitrary rate  of  exchange  can  only  exist  during  martial  rule ;  and,  with 
the  latter  removed,  matters  must  again  be  governed  by  the  more  logi- 
cal laws  of  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  in  the  island,  there  were  bank-notes  to  the 
amount  of  $2,500,000,  which  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of  San  Juan.  As 
the  war-cloud  increased  in  size  these  notes  were  received  with  less  and 
less  freedom ;  and  when  the  American  army  landed  in  Porto  Rico  they 
were  not  circulating  at  all,  because  it  was  impossible  to  transmit  them 
to  San  Juan  for  redemption  in  the  silver  upon  which  they  were  based. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual 
report,  intimates  that  the  security  for  the  notes  is  not  of  the  best,  that 
they  will  probably  be  retired  Avith  considerable  loss,  and  that  the  Bank 
of  San  Juan  will  go  into  liquidation. 

The  problem  that  confronts  the  United  States,  therefore,  in  re- 
adjusting the  finances  of  Porto  Pico,  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  native 
coinage  and  to  substitute  therefor  American  money  of  a  different 
standard  of  value.  Two  things  must  be  considered  in  making  the 
exchange.  One  is  that  the  Porto  Pican  silver  dollar  is  worth  more 
to  the  people  who  have  it  than  it  is  to  the  United  States  as  bullion. 
The  other  is  that  the  people  have  yet  to  be  educated  to  a  differ- 
ent standard  of  value  than  that  to  Avhich  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  injure  the  immense  business 
interests  of  the  island  or  to  force  a  violent  and  radical  change  upon 
a  million  people  who  are,  in  their  way,  intelligent  and  self-governing. 
IS'ot  only  this,  but  many  foreigners — especially  Germans — have  large 
investments  in  Porto  Pico ;  and  their  interests  also  must  be  considered. 
The  $6,000,000  or  less  of  silver  now  in  circulation  in  Porto  Pico  is  a 
small  item  in  the  amount  of  business  which  would  be  affected  by  any 
sudden  change  in  local  monetary  standards.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
$25,000,000  is  outstanding  in  mortgages  on  land,  and  $25,000,000  or 
more  in  current  indebtedness.  This  $50,000,000  was  all  handled  on 
a  silver  basis  at  a  rate  of  exchange  varying  from  $1.15  to  $1.70  in 
silver  for  $1  in  gold.  The  contracts  do  not  specify  gold  or  silver,  but 
"  pesos,"  the  dollars  of  the  country.  Should  the  Porto  Pican  money 
be  retired  by  the  United  States  at  its  bullion  value  and  American 
money  be  suddenly  substituted,  debtors  would  be  seriously  injured 
and  money-lenders  made  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States 
should  retire  the  Porto  Eican  dollar  at  its  bullion  value,  it  would  cause 
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a  heavy  loss  to  those  who  have  furnished  the  capital  to  develop  the 
country. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  one  peculiar  to  the  busi- 
ness customs  of  the  country.  Advances  on  real  estate,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  general  merchandise  are  made  for  a  term  of  years ;  and  even  the 
most  ordinary  commercial  transactions  generally  extend  over  a  year 
and  a  half  before  they  are  closed. 

In  conversation  with  many  bankers  on  the  island  and  with  men 
who  handle  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  crops,  I  found  a  practi- 
cal unanimity  as  to  what  they  thought  would  be  a  fair  solution  of  the 
question.  They  suggested  that  the  United  States  should  leave  the 
Porto  Rican  silver  in  circulation,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  should  estab- 
lish an  arbitrary  rate  of  exchange,  averaging  about  the  same  as  that 
in  which  prior  obligations  were  contracted,  say  about  $1.60  Porto 
Rican  for  one  American  dollar. 

In  speaking  of  the  currency  situation,  the  head  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est banking  and  produce  firms  said : 

* '  The  United  States  ought  not  to  begin  its  rule  here  by  ruining  one  portion  of  the 
population  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Some  middle  course  should  be  devised  which 
will  be  fair  to  all  the  interests  in  the  island.  All  transactions  have  been  made  so  far 
in  the  currency  of  Porto  Rico.  Enough  of  our  silver  might  be  melted  to  give  us  suffi- 
cient currency  for  our  daily  transactions,  say  $1,000,000,  which  might  remain  in  exist- 
ence for  several  years  ;  and  it  should  be  made  illegal  to  import  or  export  this  particular 
money. 

Then  American  gold  and  silver  can  be  brought  here  and  circulated,  but  with  the 
condition  that  it  shall  have  a  fixed  value  in  relation  to  the  island  currency. 

In  fixing  this  value,  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  the  two  extremes.  A  fixed 
rate  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent  on  American  money  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  fair.  All 
transactions  could  then  be  settled,  according  to  convenience,  in  Porto  Rican  or  Ameri- 
can money  as  circumstances  would  dictate.  It  will  not  take  many  years  to  put  Porto 
Rico  on  a  gold  basis  ;  and  thus  the  question  would  work  itself  out  to  a  successful  solu- 
tion. The  people  of  this  island  could  easily  afford  to  stand  any  loss  the  United  States 
might  incur  in  redeeming  the  Porto  Rican  silver  at  a  higher  value  than  its  bullion 
worth.  As  less  than  $6,000,000  has  been  coined,  the  loss  would  not  be  large;  and  the 
difference  could  be  raised  here  by  taxation  and  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
with  such  coins  as  were  retired,  in  sufficient  amount  to  make  each  dollar  actually  worth 
in  silver  the  arbitrary  value  decided  upon.  The  agricultural  population  would  in  the 
meantime  have  the  benefit  of  the  premium  on  gold,  of  which  it  is  in  absolute  need; 
and  such  an  arbitrary  system  might  remain  in  force  until  all  are  accustomed  to  the 
lower  prices  in  gold  values." 

Of  course,  it  was  not  long  after  Porto  Pico  was  taken  by  the 
United  States  before  the  Treasury  Department  was  forced  to  con- 
sider the  problem  in  finance  here  presented.     It  seemed  at  first  to  be 
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taken  for  granted  in  Washington  that  the  problem  was  easy ;  that 
nothing  was  needed  beyond  calling  in  the  Porto  Kican  silver,  weigh- 
ing it,  and  issuing  as  much  American  money  in  exchange  as  the  value 
in  bullion  called  for.  The  belief  that  this  course  was  contemplated 
obtained  circulation  among  the  business  men  in  Porto  Pico ;  and  a 
flood  of  protests  went  to  Washington.  This  led  to  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter ;  and  Secretary  Gage  was  forced  to  admit  the 
justice  of  the  claim  that  the  Porto  Pican  dollar  was  really  worth  more 
than  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  it  contained.  In  his  report  to  the 
President,  which  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  adopts 
the  Porto  Pican  view  of  the  situation,  and  says : 

"  From  information  fairly  to  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  that  the  island  coins  have 
had  a  value  in  domestic  exchanges  and  in  the  purchase  of  sterling  bills  considerably 
above  their  bullion  value,  measured  by  the  world's  price  for  silver.  It  would  seem 
just  and  wise  to  adopt  this  local  value  in  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio  to  the 
United  States  standard.  To  adopt  the  bullion  value  of  the  currency  in  fixing  such  a 
ratio  would  seriously  disturb  existing  conditions  in  the  value  of  wages,  and  work  injus- 
tice to  contract  relations  between  debtors  and  creditors. 

Subject  to  correction  from  a  better  knowledge,  I  think  all  interests  would  meet 
in  giving  a  fixed  value  of  166|-  to  the  peso — that  is  to  say,  the  peso  shall  be  main- 
tained at  the  value  of  sixty  cents,  first  by  receiving  it  in  payment  for  customs  at 
that  price ;  second,  by  giving  for  it,  when  required,  American  money  at  that  rate  of 
exchange.  It  is  by  a  similar  process  that  our  own  silver  money  has  been  kept  on  a 
parity  with  our  gold  coins.  It  is  not  contemplated,  in  the  considerations  here  pre- 
sented, to  retire  the  Porto  Rican  coins — certainly  not  until  the  coins  of  the  United 
States  have  become  familiar  and  acceptable  to  the  people.     .     .    . 

Upon  the  Government — either  of  the  island  itself  or  of  the  United  States,  as 
may  be  determined — will  fall  the  loss  resulting  from  the  redemption  of  the  Porto  Rican 
coins  at  an  overvaluation.  If  the  peso  be  rated  at  sixty  cents,  as  herein  suggested, 
and  if  the  bullion  in  the  coin  remains  at  its  present  value  of  forty  cents,  and,  lastly, 
if  the  amount  of  the  silver  money  referred  to  be  correctly  estimated  at  5|  million  pesos, 
the  loss  would  amount  to  $1,100,000  American  money." 

As  I  have  stated,  it  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  Congress  did  not 
see  fit  to  act  promptly  upon  the  information  thus  afforded  of  an  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  situation  in  which  a  million  newly  acquired  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  placed.  Peports  from  Porto  Pico  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  trouble  over  exchange  extends  into  every  branch 
of  business ;  and  commerce  and  investments  suffer  exceedingly  in  con- 
sequence. James  Davenport  Whelpley, 
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The  recent  political  disturbances  in  the  Carolinas  have  provoked 
much  discussion  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  l^egro  problem.  The 
J^egro  has  been  brought  into  court,  his  case  made  out,  and  his  plea 
entered  by  the  "  other  side."  The  hearing  has  been  entirely  ex  parte. 
But  give  the  IS"egro  himself  a  chance  to  present  his  own  case  freely, 
plainly,  fairly,  without  being  subjected  to  unfair  criticism  and  misrep- 
resentation,— seemingly  intentionally  prejudicial  to  him, — and  other 
and  more  satisfactory  conclusions  will  be  reached.  All  discussions  of 
the  subject,  so  far,  hold  the  Negro  responsible  for  the  solution  of  some 
problem  which  has  never  yet  been  stated. 

Fairly  stated,  as  I  understand  it,  the  problem  is  this :  "  Will  the 
white  man  permit  the  ]^egro  to  have  an  equal  part  in  the  industrial, 
political,  and  civil  advantages  of  the  United  States  of  America  ?  " 
From  this  statement  of  the  problem,  it  is  clear  that  the  Negro  has  no 
part  in  its  solution.  He  is  here  by  sufferance,  and  can  remain  only 
by  grace.  To  talk  of  "  rights  "  means  but  little.  Rights,  in  the  hu- 
man vocabulary,  are  just  what  man  gains  by  contention  and  struggle, 
or  what  the  strong  concede  to  the  weak.  Contention  and  strug- 
gle, in  the  Negro's  case  in  this  country,  mean  aggravation  and  death. 
Whatever  comes  must  be  concession.  There  has  always  been  a  race 
problem,  and,  I  suppose,  there  always  will  be,  until  human  nature 
shall  have  changed.  Eg}^t,  we  are  told,  solved  her  race  problem  by 
divine  intervention ;  ancient  Asiatic  empires,  Greece,  and  Home,  by 
the  sword :  the  early  Briton  was  exterminated.  The  British  Empire 
has  its  race  problem  to-day ;  and  150,000  white-skinned  Anglo-Saxons 
control,  soul  and  body,  250,000,000  dark-skinned  Aryans,  and  exercise 
toward  them  a  spirit  of  caste,  bitter,  blistering,  and  blighting.  There 
will  never  be  a  time  ^\4thout  a  race  problem,  wherever  two  peoples 
with  any  points  of  difference  live  together.  Bace  problems  are  in  each 
case  simply  race  prejudice.  Bace  prejudice  is  unreasonable.  It  is  as 
deep  and  abiding  as  it  is  unreasonable ;  and  it  is  excusable  because  it 
is  unreasonable. 

There  is  a  kind  of  indescribable  dislike,  founded  on  the  differences 
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in  racial  characteristics,  which  is  manifested  in  antagonism  at  every 
opportunity.  We  hear  of  a  high  plane  whereon  all  races  "live, 
move,  and  have  their  being,"  devoid  of  race  prejudice ;  but,  so  far, 
the  world  has  seen  it  only  in  theory.  Greek  mind,  standing  tip-toe 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  highest  Oriental  intellect  and  virtue,  never 
so  much  as  got  a  glimpse  of  this  "  universal  racial  equalization." 
Take  one  thousand  white  men  and  one  thousand  black  men,  repre- 
senting the  highest  intellect,  virtue,  and  industrial  skill,  trained  in 
all  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  place  them, 
above  want,  remote  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  race-hating 
men,  and  before  the  end  of  the  third  generation  the  Race  question 
would  be  raised  and  racial  lines  Avould  be  drawn.  The  black  men 
would  rally  round  their  flag ;  the  white  men,  round  theirs.  One  flag 
would  gain  the  ascendancy,  or  both  would  disappear  in  amalgama- 
tion. Racial  identity  on  racial  equality  could  not  obtain.  Races 
and  peoples  draw  lines  on  the  slightest  differences  regardless  of  merit. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  equalize  races  as  it  is  to  equalize  wealth. 

Our  Race  problem  is  not  a  Southern  problem,  but  a  problem  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people — in  India,  in  Africa,  in  America. 

Education,  it  is  said,  will  solve  the  problem.  Just  how  this  will 
come  about,  we  are  not  informed,  and  I  cannot  see.  Without  some 
kind  of  schooling  different  from  that  which  mankind  has  had  up 
to  date,  education  will  only  aggravate  the  question.  The  educated 
]N'egro  will  feel  that  there  is  no  disgrace  attached  to  physical  features 
or  to  his  previous  condition ;  hence,  he  will  more  and  more  love  and 
honor  his  race,  and  grow  into  a  kind  of  pardonable  clannishness,  or 
racial  pride,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  racial  achievement.  A  blind 
man  can  foresee  the  result. 

I  may  be  excused  for  saying  here  that  the  conclusion  reached  a 
few  months  ago  by  Georgia's  distinguished  Governor,  that  ]^egroes 
should  not  be  educated  because,  by  reason  of  education,  they  grow 
more  criminal  and  clamor  more  for  association  with  white  people,  is 
not  justified  by  the  facts.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  ^Negro  criminals  are  uneducated.  The  distinguished  Governor 
will  also  find,  upon  investigation,  that  the  more  education  the  JS'egro 
gets,  the  farther  he  is  removed  from  the  desire  for  social  intermixture 
Avith  the  white  race.  He  will  find  also  that  marriages  of  whites  with 
blacks,  in  States  where  there  is  no  statutory  provision  against  such 
marriages,  are  too  few  to  prove  anything  but  palpable  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule. 
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The  educated  'Negro,  as  a  rule,  does  not  desire  and  does  not  seek 
any  social  admixture  with  the  white  race.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  this  very  fact  will  ultimately  vex  the  problem.  Social  equality 
has  no  place  in  discussions  of  race  problems.  Social  equality  is  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  preference.  No  race  with  pride  wishes  annihilation, 
whether  by  absorption  or  amalgamation.  The  body  of  the  Negro  race 
in  this  country  desires  continuation  of  racial  identity.  It  resists  inter- 
mixture. I  grant,  however,  that  there  are  some  Negroes — a  part  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  H.  Porter's  1,132,000  "  colored  people  " — who  are 
trying  to  get  away  from  the  Negro  race. 

We  are  told  that  if  the  Negro  will  get  property,  the  problem  will 
be  solved.  One  orator  declares  that  when  a  Negro  gets  what  the 
white  man  wants — when  a  Negro  gets  a  mortgage  on  a  white  man's 
farm — no  one  will  bother  him  about  voting.  Now  all  this  is  just 
what  I  fear — this  battle  over  the  loaf.  A  casual  retrospect  of  history 
tells  me  that  the  hard  point  in  Negro  life  in  America  will  not  be 
reached  until  the  Negro  has  to  struggle  with  his  white  brother  over 
the  loaf.  So  far,  we  have  had  only  a  few  skirmishes ;  and  our  losses  in 
former  bread-earning  positions  are  not  yet  fully  compensated  by  the 
new  positions  demanded  by  our  new  conditions  as  free  men.  What  will 
be  the  result  with  increasing  population  and  competition  and  with 
fiercer  conflict  ?  Will  the  conflict  come  ?  "  I  do  not  believe  it  will," 
says  one.  "  I  have  faith  in  the  upward  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,"  says  another.  There  were  those  who  expressed 
similar  sentiments  thousands  of  years  ago ;  and  still  the  world  has  gone 
on  in  the  same  old,  hard,  cruel  way  in  solving  its  race  problems.  It 
has  never  changed  at  a  single  period  in  its  history.  Dollars  never  solve 
problems.  They  are  as  powerless  in  this  as  armies  and  navies.  Prob- 
lems are  born  in  the  souls  of  men,  and,  if  solved  at  all,  must  be  solved 
there. 

Religion,  it  is  claimed,  will  settle  all  these  vexing  matters.  What 
is  the  record  of  religion  on  this  question  ?  Has  it  ever  settled  them  ? 
Christianity,  as  interpreted  by  races  struggling  for  ascendancy,  has 
been  on  trial  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  What  is  the  record  ? 
Do  not  men  accommodate  their  religion  to  their  prejudices  ?  I  ad- 
mit that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  perfect  moral  idea.  Russia  proclaims  His 
peace  principles,  while  in  practice  she  strengthens  her  army  and  pre- 
pares for  war.  The  world  has  never  invented,  nor  has  it  had  revealed 
to  it,  a  religion  which,  as  interpreted  by  ambitious  men,  has  ever  set- 
tled any  phase  of  a  race  problem. 
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It  is  urged  that  if  the  N'egro  will  stay  out  of  politics,  the  Eace  prob- 
lem will  be  solved !  Whether  he  stays  out  or  not  has  no  bearing  upon 
its  ultimate  solution.  Whether  he  affiliates  with  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats or  any  other  political  party,  will  not  solve  it.  Political  silence 
may  remove  the  question  a  little  in  time.  Meanwhile  the  gentle 
zephyrs  will  change  to  tornadoes,  and,  aggravated  by  the  schoolroom 
and  the  struggle  for  wealth,  will  return  with  more  deadly  results.  I 
have  voted  with  the  Democracy  of  the  South  for  twenty-two  years ; 
and  if  every  other  I^egro  in  the  country  had  done  the  same,  we  should 
still  have  the  same  Race  problem.  I  have  advised,  and  now  practise, 
political  silence ;  but  I  know  that  such  a  course  will  not  settle  the 
question.  The  ISTegro  will  not  go  out  of  politics  as  long  as  he  has  the 
privilege  to  vote.  If  he  desired  to  do  so,  white  men,  for  personal 
gain,  would  drag  him  in.  The  genius  and  spirit  of  our  government, 
as  well  as  the  ambition  of  the  ^egro,  give  him  zest  for  politics.  The 
l^egro  has  political  ambition,  and  ought  to  have  it.  It  is  a  credit  to 
him.  If  he  had  no  such  ambition,  I  should  have  no  faith  in  his  capac- 
ity to  grow  and  take  on  civilization.  He  must  vote  and  take  part  in 
government,  or  become  a  worthless,  dangerous  incubus  on  society. 
The  ]^egro,  trained  and  educated  by  the  white  man,  has  the  same 
ambition  and  aspirations  as  the  white  man ;  and  nothing  but  the 
white  man's  overshadowing  competition  and  power  can  prevent  the 
]^egro  from  attaining  his  highest  ideals.  Having  this  capacity  and 
ambition,  these  high  aspirations,  and  feeling  proud  of  his  race,  he 
enters  into  competition.  These  noble  characteristics,  these  manly 
virtues,  themselves  will  hasten  and  intensify  conflict  and,  as  I  see  it, 
the  ^N'egro's  destruction. 

I  have  said  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  does  not  rest  with  the 
J^egro.  He  has  fulfilled  every  condition  of  ci^dlization.  He  is  a  fer- 
vent, long-suffering,  forgiving  Christian.  He  is  every  man's  friend. 
Every  man  is  welcome  to  his  humble  cabin  and  to  the  best  he  has  in 
it.  He  is  a  non-striker,  a  jolly,  docile  laborer,  a  loyal,  sober,  indus- 
trious citizen, — and  a  brave  soldier.  He  has  added  much  to  the  ma- 
terial, moral,  and  intellectual  South  since  the  War,  as  the  following 
epitome  of  facts  shows : 

He  has  reduced  his  illiteracy  45  per  cent  in  thirty-five  years. 
Negro  children  in  the  common  schools  number  1,500,000 ;  IN'egro  stu- 
dents in  higher  institutions,  40,000  ;  ]^egro  teachers,  30,000 ;  Negro 
students  learning  trades,  20,000 ;  Negro  students  pursuing  classical 
courses,  1,200 ;    Negro   students  pursuing  scientific  courses,  1,200 ; 
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I^egro  students  pursuing  business  courses,  1,000;  IS'egro  graduates,  17,- 
000.  There  are  250,000  volumes  in  N^egro  libraries ;  156  l^egro  higher 
institutions ;  500  J^egro  doctors ;  300  books  written  by  l^egroes ;  250 
^egro  lawyers ;  3  J^egro  banks ;  3  Negro  magazines ;  and  400  N^egro 
newspapers.  The  value  of  l^egro  libraries  is  $500,000;  of  l^egro 
school  property,  $12,000,000  ;  of  J^egro  church  property,  $37,000,000 ; 
of  130,000  Negro  farms,  $400,000,000 ;  of  150,000  Negro  homes,  be- 
sides farms,  $325,000,000 ;  and  of  Negro  personal  property,  $165,000,- 
000.  Since  the  War  the  Negro  has  raised  for  his  own  education 
$10,000,000. 

The  friends  of  the  Negro  should  not  be  ashamed  of  this  record ;  and 
if  he  has  any  enemies,  they  surely  must  admire  the  battle  which  he 
has  fought  and  won  for  himself  and  for  the  South.  If  we  turn  on  the 
light  of  the  Eleventh  Census  we  find  that : 

1.  Negroes  are  more  eager  fot  education  than  whites.  The  whites 
enrolled  14  per  cent  of  their  population  in  1870,  and  only  22  per  cent 
in  1890 ;  the  Negroes,  3  per  cent  in  1870,  and  19  per  cent  in  1890. 

2.  The  whites  have  9  criminals  to  every  10,000  of  their  population ; 
the  Negroes,  33  to  every  10,000.  But  the  whites  have  100  to  1  in 
educational  advantages,  have  the  entire  machinery  of  the  courts  in 
their  hands,  and  100  chances  to  1  to  evade  the  law  and  to  escape  pun- 
ishment. 

3.  Whites  and  Negroes  each  have  8  paupers  to  1,000  population ; 
while  the  whites  are  64  to  1  in  wealth,  and  100  to  1  in  good  paying 
positions. 

4.  The  Negroes  die  twice  as  fast  as  the  whites ;  but  the  whites  have 
greater  comforts,  and  many  advantages  as  regards  skilled  medical  at- 
tention. 

5.  The  whites  have  .61  of  1  per  cent  divorces ;  Negroes,  .67  of  1 
per  cent.    The  whites  have  2,000  years'  advantage  in  civilization. 

6.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  25  Negroes  to  75  whites  who 
own  their  homes :  the  proportion  should  be  1  Negro  to  6  whites. 

7.  Of  the  Negro  homes,  87  per  cent  are  freeholds ;  of  the  white 
homes,  but  71  per  cent. 

8.  Of  farms  owned  by  Negroes  89  per  cent  are  unencumbered ;  of 
those  owned  by  whites,  but  71  per  cent. 

9.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  Negroes  are  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits ; 
while  only  36  per  cent  of  whites  are  thus  engaged. 

10.  Government  reports  show  that  the  Negro  is  the  best  soldier 
in  the  regular  army. 
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But  why  present  this  evidence  of  I^egro  fitness  for  civilization  ? 
Why  dig  up  the  Census  comparisons,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  white 
man  ?  These  things  have  no  salutary  influence  u^Jon  the  Race  prob- 
lem. They  rather  irritate  the  matter.  They  mean  competition  and 
combat,  into  which  every  differentiation  of  racial  characteristics  will 
be  made  to  play  a  hurtful  part. 

The  JS^egro  should  no  longer  deceive  himself,  nor  suffer  himself  to 
be  deceived,  about  ISTorthern  sympathy.  Judge  Tourgee,  a  few  years 
ago,  declared  that  the  white  men  in  this  country  who  favor  absolute 
justice,  complete  civil  rights,  and  fairness  in  all  things  for  the  Negro, 
would  not  reach  ten  thousand.  The  average  Northern  politician  of 
to-day  is  no  more  like  Sumner  or  Lincoln  or  Phillips  or  Garrison  than 
the  mummy  of  Rameses  II  is  like  the  real  old  king  himself.  The  whites 
prate  about  constitutional  liberty  and  civil  rights  while  they  shut  out 
the  Negro  from  the  best  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  even  mob  him, 
and  the  President  himself  says  that  he  cannot  prevent  white  men  from 
whipping  Negroes  from  offices,  destroying  their  property,  and  driv- 
ing them  from  communities.  Why  continue  this  hypocritical  farce  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  ? 

The  Negro  must  just  take  his  chances.  That  is  all.  When  the  old, 
gray-haired  veterans  who  followed  Gen.  Lee's  tattered  banners  to 
Appomattox  shall  have  passed  away,  the  Negro's  best  friends  will 
have  gone ;  for  the  Negro  got  more  out  of  slavery  than  they  did. 
"  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  Avhich  knew  not  Jo- 
seph." 

Let  the  Negro  lay  aside  his  delusions  and  dreams,  and  recognize 
the  terrible,  stern  reality  of  the  situation.  Whether  North,  South, 
East,  or  West  be  his  ambition,  his  aspirations  are  chained  to  a  stake, 
are  circumscribed  by  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  and  might :  his  move- 
ments are  circular.  If  he  leap  upward,  it  is  only  as  the  tide  in  its 
frantic  and  futile  endeavor  to  reach  the  moon.  If  education,  wealth, 
religion,  cannot  solve  the  question,  then  what  can  ?  There  is  no  so- 
lution except  (1)  in  complete  surrender  of  racial  pride  and  ambition ; 
(2)  in  absorption  by  the  very  worst  element  of  whites ;  or  (3)  in  vol- 
untary or  involuntary  deportation.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  and 
will  be  individual  exceptions;  but  I  am  speaking  of  races,  not  individ- 
uals. 

We  have  the  rise  and  decay  of  nations  pointed  out ;  and  we  are 
told  to  stand  still  and  wait  upon  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  Yester- 
day I  heard  the  sound  of  martial  strains.    I  looked,  and  saw  the  proud 
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"  Mistress  of  the  world  "  in  holiday  attire  celebrating  the  triumphant 
return  of  a  Caesar,  leading  three  hundred  kings  among  his  captives. 
This  morning  I  heard  a  requiem.  I  looked.  The  conquering  Cassar 
had  turned  to  clay,  the  once  invincible  legions  were  rotting  and  their 
bones  bleaching  upon  a  thousand  battle-fields.  Home  had  her  toes 
turned  toward  the  blue  skies ;  and  the  barbarian  was  beating  his  tom- 
tom and  dancing  upon  her  lifeless  bosom.  Still  race  problems  remain. 
The  facts  in  our  case  to-day  are  steadfast. 

This  is  a  hard  view.  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  kind 
souls — good-feeling,  God-fearing  white  men  and  women  in  the  IS^orth 
— who  will  throw  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  these  statements.  But 
the  facts  remain  the  same.  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  noble 
and  generous  white  men  and  women  in  the  South  who  will  be  thrown 
into  hysterical  recitations  of  the  virtues  of  countless  "  black  mammas  " 
and  "  Uncle  Jims."  But  the  facts  are  still  stubborn.  I  know  that 
fifty  thousand  l^egro  professors  and  ministers  are  on  their  feet  at  this 
minute,  hurling  anathemas  of  excommunication  from  the  race, — aye, 
condemning  to  eternal  exile  "  any  person  who  has  so  little  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christian  tendencies  toward  the  unification 
of  all  races  on  the  American  continent  designed  by  God  for  the  pur- 
pose."    But,  like  JBanquo^s  ghost,  the  facts  will  not  down. 

The  l^egro,  I  say  again,  may  just  as  well  understand,  as  President 
McKinley  has  said,  that  he  is  "  not  to  attempt  the  unattainable,"  or 
he  will  be  broken,  shattered,  destroyed,  in  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  his  attempt  at  President  McKinley's  "  unattainable."  Let  him, 
without  thought  of  solving  this  problem,  go  right  on,  educating  him- 
self in  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  highest  Christian  civilization 
that  he  can  get  hold  of,  making  of  himself  a  polite,  law-abiding,  peace- 
ful, industrious,  dignified  man,  full  of  honor  and  integrity,  m  his  own 
sphere,  and  he  will  have  fulfilled  what  seems  to  be  the  highest  law  of 
being ;  and  in  God's  eyes  no  race  can  climb  higher.  That  people  who 
have  thrown  into  the  world  the  best  thoughts  of  divine  truth, — the 
Jews, — have  had  their  problem  for  forty  or  more  centuries.  They 
have  suffered  most,  but  have  helped  the  world  most.  As  freemen, 
they  taught  spiritual  truth  and  right-doing  as  no  other  people  have 
done.  As  slaves,  they  built  the  enigmatical  pyramids  and  weird 
sphynx,  constructed  the  wonderful  walls  and  hanging  gardens,  and 
the  gigantic  coliseum.  "While  they  are  not  supreme  in  any  nation, 
they  are  a  power  in  all,  and  maintain  their  identity,  personality,  and 
integrity  everywhere. 
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So  far  as  the  solution  of  the  Race  problem  on  American  soil  is 
concerned,  I  have  presented,  above,  a  very  pessimistic  view — as  some 
people  count  pessimism.  Yet  to  me,  it  is  an  iridescent  picture.  ]^o 
sick  man  is  likely  to  call  in  a  physician  until  he  feels  the  need  of 
such  assistance.  Until  he  feels  such  need,  he  is  in  real  danger ;  but 
the  moment  he  recognizes  his  true  condition,  his  danger  is  lessened. 

Senator  Morgan's  ideas  about  repatriation,  cruel  and  hard  as  they 
appear,  seem  to  me  to  point  to  a  glorious  destiny  for  the  J^egro. 
Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  is  but  the  voice  of  God  calling  to  the  Negro 
to  arise,  and  go  and  make  himself  a  people.  Bishop  Turner  is  look- 
ing through  the  telescope  of  prophecy,  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  us 
all,  when  he  declares  that  he  does  not  see  any  future  for  the  Negro 
in  America.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  will  be  any  whole- 
sale emigration ;  for  the  present  Negro  is  doubtless  here  to  stay, — 
and  it  may  be  providential  that  he  is.  It  requires  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent Negro  to  settle  and  graft  a  new  civilization  in  a  foreign  land. 
But  the  next  few  generations  will  see  a  Negro  with  views  as  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  views  of  the  Negro  leaders  of  to-day  as  day  is  different 
from  night.  There  will  be  no  statutory  laws  oppressing  the  Negro, 
no  disposition  by  legal  sanction  to  drive  him  from  the  country ;  and 
yet  he  will  go.  His  own  pride,  the  desire  to  redeem  Africa  from  its 
darkness,  and,  last,  the  allurements  of  a  thousand  superior  advantages 
for  mental  and  material  gain,  to  be  attained  through  hardship  and  ad- 
versity, will  be  irresistible.  He  will  no  longer,  as  now,  look  for  easy 
highways  to  success.  This  will  check  increase  and,  in  a  bloodless, 
natural  way,  solve  the  problem,  which  the  pride  and  greed  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  can  never  do. 

The  cultivation  of  the  strongest,  most  manly  traits  of  character 
by  the  present  Negro  will  put  into  those  future  generations  that  which 
alone  can  make  the  desert  blossom  and  the  waste  places  rejoice,  just 
as  Luther,  Zwingli,  Melanchthon,  and  Calvin,  one  or  two  centuries 
in  advance,  moulded  the  manhood  which  conquered  savage  man  and 
beast,  and  blessed  the  bleak  shores  of  New  England  with  a  grand 
civilization.  W.  H.  Councill. 
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The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  practically  ended 
with  the  signing  of  the  protocol  suspending  hostilities.  The  contest 
continued  less  than  four  months.  It  cost  Spain  a  colonial  empire, 
and  advanced  the  United  States  to  the  position  of  a  World-Power. 
This  was  accomplished,  as  President  McKinley  informed  Congress, 
without  the  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  a  gun,  a  flag,  a 
transport,  or  a  ship.  Less  than  three  hundred  men  were  killed  in 
battle  on  the  American  side.  History  will  record  the  war  as  being 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  which  mention  is  made. 

The  student  of  naval  science  finds  this  war  instructive  as  answer- 
ing many  of  the  questions  he  has  been  asking  concerning  modern 
warships ;  and  it  helps  him  to  a  solution  of  some  of  the  perplexing 
problems  of  naval  warfare.  It  has  taught  him  the  value  of  burning 
powder  in  target-practice,  and  that  scientific  training  is  essential,  if 
the  guns  of  the  ships  are  to  be  effectively  handled.  The  student  of 
military  science  has  learned  that  it  is  necessarj^  to  reorganize  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  task  has  been  imposed  upon 
him  of  finding  out  how  troops  can  best  be  fed  and  cared  for  in  tropi- 
cal countries.  The  student  of  international  law  is  interested  in  every 
war.  His  science  is  involved  in  it  from  the  time  a  war  commences 
until  a  treaty  of  peace  is  signed.  The  greater  part  of  international  law 
relates  to  belligerents  and  neutrals.  It  is  to  this  phase  of  the  matter — 
the  international  law  questions  incident  to  the  war — that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  here  directed. 

The  first  question  we  shall  consider  is  whether  the  war  was  justi- 
fiable according  to  international  law.  In  order  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  consider  why  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
war.     Congress  passed  resolutions,  April  19,  1898,  declaring 

"1.     That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to   be,  free 
and  independent. 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the  Government  of  Spain  at  once  relin- 
quish its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and 
naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 
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3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  and 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such 
an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

4.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to  exer- 
cise sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacification 
thereof  ;  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave  the  gov- 
ernment and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people." 

These  resolutions  denied  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  rule  its 
own  dependency  in  its  own  way.  They  proposed  to  sever  absolutely 
all  connection  between  the  mother-country  and  its  colony.  Force 
Avas  to  be  employed  to  accomplish  this  result.  This  meant  a  war  of 
intervention.  The  reasons  which  the  United  States  assigned  for  tak- 
ing this  action  were  stated  by  the  President,  in  a  Message  he  sent  to 
Congress  on  April  11,  1898,  as  follows : 

"1.  In  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbarities,  bloodshed,  star- 
vation, and  horrible  miseries  now  existing  there,  and  which  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  stop  or  mitigate.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  this  is  all  in 
another  country,  belonging  to  another  nation  and  therefore  none  of  our  business.  It  is 
specially  our  duty  ;  for  it  is  right  at  our  door. 

2.  We  owe  it  to  the  citizens  of  Cuba  to  afford  them  that  protection  and  indemnity 
for  life  and  property  which  no  government  there  can  or  will  afford,  and  to  that  end  to 
terminate  the  conditions  that  deprive  them  of  legal  protection. 

3,  The  right  to  intervene  may  be  Justified  by  the  very  serious  injury  to  the  com- 
merce, trade,  and  business  of  our  people,  and  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  property 
and  devastation  of  the  island." 

There  are  few  questions  that  are  more  difficult  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  legality  of  interventions.  Modern  international  jurists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  right  of  one  nation  to  intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  another  upon  humanitarian  grounds.  Heff  ter,  the  leading  German 
authority,  denies  the  right  of  intervention  to  repress  tyranny,  but 
holds  that  as  soon  as  civil  war  has  broken  out  a  nation  may  assist 
either  party  engaged  in  it.  Calvo,  the  greatest  of  modern  writers  on 
international  law,  expresses  the  opinion  that  states  can  intervene  to 
put  an  end  to  crimes  and  slaughter.  Fiore  concurs  in  that  opinion ; 
but  Mamiani  does  not.  Hall,  the  best  known  of  English  writers,  says : ' 

''  International  law  professes  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  relations  of  states  to 
each  other.  Tyrannical  conduct  of  a  government  towards  its  subjects,  massacres  and 
brutality  in  a  civil  war,  or  religious  persecution,  are  acts  which  have  nothing  to  do 
directly  or  indirectly  with  such  relations.  On  what  ground  then  can  international  law 
take  cognizance  of  them  ?    Apparently  on  one  only,  if  indeed  it  be  competent  to  take 

*  Hall  on  International  Law,  p.  286,  §92,  3d  edition. 
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cognizance  of  them  at  all.  It  may  be  supposed  to  declare  that  acts  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned are  so  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  moral  being  as  to  constitute  a  public 
scandal,  which  the  body  of  states,  or  one  or  more  states  as  representative  of  it,  are 
competent  to  suppress.  The  supposition  strains  the  fiction  that  states  which  are  under 
international  law  form  a  kind  of  society  to  an  extreme  point;  and  some  of  the  special 
grounds,  upon  which  intervention  effected  under  its  sanction  is  based,  are  not  easily 
distinguished  in  principle  from  others  which  modern  opinion  has  branded  as  unwar- 
rantable. To  some  minds  the  excesses  of  a  revolution  would  seem  more  scandalous 
than  the  tyranny  of  a  sovereign.  While,  however,  it  is  settled  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  state  must  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  internal  changes  in  its  own  fashion,  so  long  as 
its  struggles  do  not  actually  degenerate  into  internecine  war,  and  intervention  to  put 
down  a  popular  movement  or  the  uprising  of  a  subject  race  is  wholly  forbidden,  inter- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  checking  gross  tyranny  or  of  helping  the  efforts  of  a  people 
to  free  itself  is  very  commonly  regarded  without  disfavor." 

Walker,  an  English  writer  (1895),  lays  down  the  principle  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  requirements  of  self-defence  furnish  the  only  legally  suffi- 
cient ground  for  foreign  intervention."  Lawrence,  likewise  writing 
in  1895,  makes  the  following  statement : ' 

"  It  is  only  when  a  state  intervenes  to  preserve  itself  from  some  grave  and  immi- 
nent danger  that  we  can  regard  its  action  as  beyond  the  scope  of  criticism.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,  interventions  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and 
interventions  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  religious  persecutions,  are  also  legal. 
But  we  cannot  venture  to  bring  them  within  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  law. 
It  certainly  does  not  lay  down  that  cruelty  on  the  part  of  a  government  renders  it 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  its  freedom  of  action,  nor  does  it  impose  upon  states  the  obliga- 
tion of  preventing  either  ordinary  barbarity  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors  or  that 
special  kind  of  inhumanity  which  takes  the  form  of  religious  persecution.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  condemn  such  interventions  if  they  are  undertaken  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  object  in  view  and  without  ulterior  considerations  of  self-interest  and  ambition." 

When  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  intervened  to  establish 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece  in  1827,  they  justified  their  action  by  alleging 

"the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood  in  a  struggle  which,  while  it 
reduced  the  Greek  provinces  and  islands  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  daily  caused  fresh  im- 
pediments to  the  commerce  of  Europe,  and  gave  opportunity  for  acts  of  piracy,  which 
not  only  exposed  the  subjects  of  the  Powers  to  grievous  losses,  but  rendered  necessary  i 
onerous  measures  of  surveillance  and  suppression."  , 

^  If  these  reasons  constituted  a  legal  ground  for  intervention  as  be- 
'  tween  Turkey  and  Greece,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  President  McKinley  for  interfering  between  Cuba 
and  Spain  furnish  an  equally  tenable  ground.  But,  whether  the  in- 
tervention in  Greece  was  permissible  or  not,  under  international  law, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  was  approved  at  the  time  and  has  been  since 

^  Lawrence  on  International  Law,  p.  119,  §79. 
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by  the  civilized  world.  That  history  will  render  a  similar  verdict  as 
to  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt.  Whether  future  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  pronounce 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  the  intervention  or  not,  they  cer- 
tainly will  declare  that  the  intervention  was  morally  blameless. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  Avas  the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
United  States  ever  entered  upon  a  war  of  intervention,  and  that  it 
constituted  a  departure  from  its  traditional  policy  of  non-interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  foreign  states.  In  1828  Mr.  Clay,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  said :  "  The  Government  of  the  United  States  scru- 
pulously refrains  from  taking  part  in  internal  dissensions,  whether 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  ISTew."  In  1829  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  who  had 
succeeded  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State,  declared :  "  It  is  the  ancient 
and  well-settled  policy  of  this  Government  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  foreign  country."  In  1864  Mr.  Seward,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  said  : 

*'  The  United  States  leaves  to  the  government  and  people  of  every  foreign  state 
the  exclusive  settlement  of  their  own  affairs  and  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  own 
institutions.  Whatever  may  be  thought  by  other  nations  of  this  policy,  it  seems  to 
the  undersigned  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  those  prudential  principles  of  inter- 
national law — that  nations  are  equal  in  their  independence  and  sovereignty,  and  that 
each  individual  state  is  bound  to  do  unto  all  other  states  just  what  it  reasonably 
expects  those  states  to  do  unto  itself." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  threaten  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  states.  President  Monroe  simply  gave  notice  to  certain 
European  states,  constituting  the  Holy  Alliance,  that  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  reestablish  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  This  was  really  in  defence  of  the  right  of  states  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  without  outside  interference.  In  announc- 
ing this  doctrine,  Monroe  violated  no  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. It  is  certainly  not  illegal  for  one  state  to  intervene  to  prevent 
the  illegal  intervention  of  a  third.  Mr.  Monroe  added  that  the 
American  continents  were  not  "  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  Powers."  But  this  also 
had  to  do  with  the  foreign  and  not  the  domestic  policy  of  states. 

The  resolutions  of  intervention,  as  they  originally  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, recognized  "  the  Pepublic  of  Cuba  as  the  true  and  lawful  govern- 
ment of  that  island."  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  310  to  6,  declined  to 
indorse  this  proposition,  and  the  Senate  reluctantly,  by  a  vote  of  42 
to  35,  consented  to  its  being  stricken  out.     It  was  well  understood 
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that  President  McKinley  was  determined,  as  was  his  predecessor  Mr. 
Cleveland,  to  prevent  any  recognition  of  the  Cuban  Government. 
They  did  not  believe  that  Government  to  have  sufficiently  established 
its  authority  to  entitle  it  to  any  recognition.  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
Mr.  McKinley  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  recognition  of  a  for- 
eign state  did  not  pertain  to  Congress,  but  was  a  question  for  the 
Executive.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  their  position  was  sound  on 
each  of  these  questions. 

It  is  not  without  interest  that  the  war  began  with  a  formal  dec- 
laration. On  April  25,  1898,  the  President  sent  a  Message  to  Con- 
gress recommending  the  adoption  by  that  body  of  a  joint  resolution, 
declaring  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  two  Governments. 
Both  houses  met  at  noon,  as  usual ;  and  the  Message  was  received 
shortly  thereafter.  In  each  House  it  was  at  once  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  same  day  these  committees 
reported  to  their  respective  Houses  a  Bill  declaring  war.  It  passed 
both  branches  of  Congress  unanimously,  and  was  received  by  the 
President  at  the  "White  House  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  Eighteen  minutes  thereafter  the  President  had  affixed 
his  signature,  and  the  Bill  had  become  a  law.  For  the  second  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Government  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  The  other  declaration  was 
the  one  made  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1846  President  Polk  sent  a 
Message  to  Congress  stating  that  "  war  already  exists  "  by  the  act  of 
Mexico  :  Congress  at  once  responded  by  voting  men  and  money  to 
carry  it  on.     In  the  war  with  Spain  the  declaration  was  as  follows : 

"  1 ,  That  war  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  and  that  war  has  existed 
since  the  21st  day  of  April,  a.d.  1898,  including  said  day,  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed  and  em- 
powered to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  effect." 

Spain  avoided  a  direct  declaration.  On  April  24  that  Govern- 
ment declared :  "  Diplomatic  relations  are  broken  off  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States ;  and  the  state  of  war  being  begun  between 
the  two  countries,"  etc.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  precedent 
of  Turkey  in  the  war  with  Greece  in  1897.  The  Sultan  then  an- 
nounced that  "  a  state  of  war  exists  in  Thessaly  and  in  Macedonia." 

International  law  writers  have  discussed  the  question  whether  a 
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war  can  be  legally  commenced  without  a  formal  declaration.  The 
history  of  international  practice  shows  that  in  earlier  times  a  formal 
declaration  was  deemed  essential.  Modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
however,  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  declaration  is  unneces- 
sary. Hautefeuille  and  a  few  others  have  held  to  the  earlier  doctrine. 
But  Wheaton — and  the  English  and  American  writers  agree  with 
him — lays  it  down  that  no  declaration  is  necessary.  The  history  of 
the  subject  shows  that  the  Greeks  and  Homans  regarded  a  formal 
declaration  as  essential,  and  that  the  states  of  modern  Europe  held 
the  same  doctrine  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice  of  making  a 
formal  declaration  was  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Maurice,  in  his 
"  Hostilities  without  Declaration  of  War,"  states  that  there  have  been 
only  eleven  formal  declarations  since  1700 ;  whereas  the  present  cen- 
tury has  seen  over  sixty  wars  commenced  without  notice.  While 
international  law  does  not  require  that  formal  notice  be  given  to  the 
Power  attacked,  there  certainly  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  return 
to  the  earlier  practice.  The  action  of  the  United  States,  in  issuing  a 
formal  declaration,  accords  with  the  recent  practice  of  states.  In  the 
war  between  Japan  and  China  a  formal  declaration  was  made  by  both 
parties.  In  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1877-78,  a  dec- 
laration of  war  b}^  Russia  was  handed  to  the  Turkish  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1870  France  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  Prussia,  and,  through  the  French  charge  d  ^affaires  at  Berlin, 
communicated  it  to  Count  Bismarck. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  Mr.  McKinley  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion declaring  that  throughout  the  conflict  the  United  States  would 
govern  its  conduct  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  Spain  announced  that  she  would 
conform  to  all  the  articles  contained  in  that  document  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  relating  to  privateering.     On  that  subject  it  said : 

**  The  Spanish  Government,  upholding  the  right  to  grant  letters-of-marque,  will 
at  present  confine  itself  to  organizing  the  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine,  a  force  of 
auxiliary  cruisers,  which  will  cooperate  with  the  navy  according  to  the  needs  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  will  be  under  naval  control." 

This  was  something  in  the  nature  of  what  Germany  proposed  in  the 
war  with  France  in  1870,  and  which  the  latter  Power  claimed  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Paris  Declaration — a  claim  which  has  given  rise  to  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  part  of  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations. 
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However  that  may  be,  Spain  did  not  commission  privateers ;  and  the 
reservation  of  her  right  to  do  so  was  originally  made  with  the  inten- 
tion of  possibly  resorting  to  them  later  on  in  the  struggle,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  wise  to  do 
so.  Spain  also  announced  that  she  would  regard  and  judge  as  pirates, 
with  all  the  rigor  of  law,  all  captains,  masters,  officers,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  crews  of  vessels  which,  not  being  American,  should  commit 
acts  of  war  against  Spain,  even  if  provided  with  letters-of-marque 
issued  by  the  United  States.  As  the  United  States  had  no  intention 
of  issuing  any  letters-of-marque,  Spain's  declaration  on  this  point  was 
merely  hrutum  fulmen. 

This  war,  therefore,  affords  another  instance  in  which  states  not 
bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  have  observed  its  principles.  That 
Declaration,  made  in  1856  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War,  contained 
the  following  announcements : 

*'l.     Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective." 

At  the  time  this  agreement  was  made,  the  law  of  nations  permit- 
ted privateering.  As  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said,  the 
right  to  resort  to  privateers  was  "  as  clear  as  the  right  to  use  public 
armed  ships  and  as  incontestable  as  any  other  right  appertaining  to 
belligerents."  It  is  also  true  that  at  that  time  the  neutral  flag  did 
not  cover  the  enemy's  goods.  All  the  decisions  of  the  English  and 
American  courts  were  against  the  doctrine.  But  Article  3  of  the 
Declaration  announced  a  principle  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  1815,  had  recognized  as  a  binding  part  of  the  law 
of  nations.'  The  importance  of  that  article  was  due  to  the  conflict- 
ing practice  of  some  of  the  European  states,  a  number  of  them  hav- 
ing negotiated  treaties  which  provided  that  enemy  ships  made  enemy 
goods.  Article  4  also  stated  a  principle  which  the  United  States 
had  claimed  to  be  already  the  law  of  nations.  In  1850,  four  years 
prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Clayton,  used  language  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Declara- 
tion. "  A  blockade,"  he  said,  "  to  be  valid  under  the  law  of  nations, 
must  be  efficient."  And  as  early  as  1803  Mr.  Madison  said  :  "  The 
law  of  nations  requires,  to  constitute  a  blockade,  that  there  should 

*  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  388. 
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be  the  '  presence  and  position  of  a  force  rendering  access  to  the  pro- 
hibited place  manifestly  difficult  and  dangerous.'  "  The  statement  as 
to  blockades  contained  in  the  Declaration  was  simply  an  abandon- 
ment of  an  illegal  doctrine  upon  which  some  of  the  European  states 
had  at  one  time  assumed  to  act  when  they  asserted  that  a  mere  proc- 
lamation sufficed  to  establish  a  blockade  without  the  presence  of  a 
force  to  make  it  effective.  In  so  far  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris  as- 
sumed to  alter  the  existing  law  of  nations  it  bound  only  the  nations 
that  assented  to  it.  It  did  not  profess  more ;  for  it  concluded  thus  : 
"  The  present  declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding,  except  be- 
tween those  Powers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it." 

Mr.  Seward,  in  discussing  the  matter  as  long  ago  as  1861,  stated 
that  at  that  time  forty-six  sovereign  states  had  already  become  parties 
to  the  Declaration.  It  so  happens  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Spain  ever  acceded  to  it.  The  only  other  states  of  any  prominence 
which  have  not  done  so  are  Mexico  and  China.  The  assent  of  the 
United  States  was  withheld  because  of  her  unwillingness  to  surrender 
the  right  of  privateering  so  long  as  private  property  at  sea  remained 
liable  to  capture.  When  the  invitation  to  the  United  States  to  accede 
to  the  Declaration  was  received,  Mr.  Marcy,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
expressed  the  willingness  of  the  Government  to  accept  the  same, 
provided  the  following  words  were  added  to  the  first  article :  "  and 
that  the  private  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent 
on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  public  armed 
vessels  of  the  other  belligerents,  except  it  be  contraband."  The  pro- 
posed amendment  did  not  prove  to  be  acceptable.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that,  while  the  United  States  has  never  become  a  party  to  the 
Declaration,  she  has  observed  faithfully  the  principles  it  declared, 
as  well  during  the  war  of  1861-65  as  in  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is 
significant  also  that  Spain  governed  her  conduct  according  to  the 
same  principles,  and  that  in  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  each 
of  these  nations  did  likewise,  although  China  was  a  non-signatory. 

One  of  the  limitations  which  international  law  imposes  upon 
neutral  commerce  is  the  prohibition  of  trade  in  goods  that  are  con- 
traband of  war.  A  neutral  state  is  not  bound  to  forbid  its  subjects 
to  carry  on  trade  in  contraband  articles ;  but  those  who  engage  in 
such  trade  do  so  at  the  risk  of  having  the  property  confiscated  by  the 
enemy,  provided  the  goods  are  destined  for  an  enemy's  port  or  fleet. 
A  neutral  may  trade  with  another  neutral  in  articles  that  are  contra- 
band.    It  is  only  when  the  articles  are  intended  for  the  enemy  that 
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the  trade  becomes  illegal,  and  the  right  to  confiscate  attaches.  If 
they  are  destined  for  the  enemy,  the  right  to  capture  them  at  sea, 
although  transported  in  a  neutral  ship,  cannot  be  disputed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  question  of  what  is  contraband  of  war  is  one  of  the 
most  unsettled  in  the  whole  field  of  international  jurisprudence.  There 
are  certain  articles  about  which  there  is  no  dispute.  These  are  the 
things  which  are  adapted  and  designed  for  hostile  use,  such  as  arms 
and  ammunition ;  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  nations  as  absolutely 
contraband.  There  are  certain  other  articles  which  are  not  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  hostile  use,  but  may  be  used  indifferently  for  war  or 
peace  according  to  circumstances.  These  are  held  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States  to  be  conditionally  contraband.  If  they  are  to  be 
consumed  by  non-combatants,  they  are  not  contraband ;  if  by  com- 
batants, they  are.  If  they  are  destined  for  the  enemy's  fleet,  or  are 
to  be  carried  to  a  place  where  his  army  is  encamped,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  confiscation. 

The  dispute  over  what  is  contraband  and  what  is  not  lends  inter- 
est to  the  "  Instructions  to  Blockading  Vessels  and  Cruisers,"  issued 
by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  warships  of  the  United  States,  June 
20,  1898.  These  "Instructions"  were  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  State,  and  constitute  General  Order  JSTo.  492  of  the  J^avy  Depart- 
ment. This  order  declares  that  the  term  "contraband  of  war"  compre- 
hends only  articles  having  a  belligerent  destination,  as  to  an  enemy's 
port  or  fleet.  It  classifies  articles  that  are  contraband  as  "  absolutely 
contraband  "  and  "  conditionally  contraband,"  Under  the  designa- 
tion "  absolutely  contraband,"  it  names : 

"ordnance;  machine-guns;  armor- plate ;  arms  and  instruments  being  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  war  by  land  or  sea;  torpedoes  and  their  appurtenances  ;  cases  for 
mines  ;  gun-carriages  ;  caissons  ;  cartridge-boxes  ;  campaigning-forges  ;  canteens  ; 
pontoons  ;  ordnance  stores  ;  portable  range-finders  ;  signal  flags  for  naval  use  ;  am- 
munition and  explosives  of  all  kinds  ;  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  ;  saltpetre  ;  military  accoutrements  and  equipments  of  all  sorts ; 
and  horses." 

Under  the  designation  "  conditionally  contraband  "  we  find : 

"  coal,  when  destined  for  a  naval  station,  a  port  of  call,  or  a  ship  of  the  enemy  ;  ma- 
terials for  the  construction  of  railways  or  telegraphs,  and  money,  when  such  material 
or  money  is  destined  for  the  enemy's  forces  ;  and  provisions,  when  destined  for  an 
enemy's  ship  or  ships,  or  for  a  place  that  is  besieged." 

The  articles  classed  above  as  absolutely  contraband,  with  one  pos- 
sible exception,  would  be  so  regarded  in  the  prize  courts  of  the  civilized 
world.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  horses  should 
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be  regarded  as  absolutely  contraband.  The  British  "  Manual  of  Naval 
Prize  Law,"  prepared  in  1888  by  Prof.  Holland,  of  Oxford,  treats  them 
as  only  conditionally  contraband.  While  they  may  be  used  for  artil- 
lery, for  cavalry,  and  for  transport,  they  may  also  be  employed  for 
agricultural  and  other  peaceful  purposes.  Hall  states  that  "As  be- 
tween countries  on  the  same  continent,  horses  are  usually  regarded  as  ' 
contraband."  The  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  treaties 
she  has  negotiated,  has  been  by  no  means  uniform.  Horses  are  in- 
cluded as  contraband  in  the  treaty  with  France,  of  1788 ;  in  that  with 
the  Netherlands,  of  1Y82 ;  with  Sweden,  of  1783 ;  with  Spain,  of 
1795  ;  with  Brazil,  of  1828  ;  and  with  Bolivia,  of  1858.  They  are  not 
included  in  that  with  Great  Britain,  of  1794 ;  with  Prussia,  of  1799  ; 
with  France,  of  1800 ;  and  with  Italy,  of  1871. 

The  articles  classed  as  conditionally  contraband  by  the  United 
States  in  the  "  Instructions  "  to  the  navy  are  also  so  classed  in  the 
British  "  Manual "  already  mentioned.  We  are  obliged  to  admit, 
however,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  not  all  agreed  in  so  regard- 
ing them.  Take  the  item  of  coal,  which  our  State  Department  classes 
as  conditionally  contraband.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  always  so  considered  it.  The  British  Government,  as  a  bel- 
ligerent in  the  Crimean  War,  and  as  a  neutral  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Piedmont  in  1859,  announced  that  it  would  regard  coal 
as  conditionally  contraband.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Cass,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  repudiated  the  doctrine  ;  saying,  "  the  United  States  avow 
their  determination  to  oppose  it  so  far  as  their  vessels  are  concerned." 
In  1885  Mr.  Kasson,  the  American  minister  at  Berlin,  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bayard,  says :  "  The  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  hitherto  refused  to  recognize  coal  as  contraband  of 
war,  indispensable  as  it  is  to  the  equipment  of  war  steam  cruisers,  be- 
cause its  chief  use  is  for  peaceful  objects."  France  in  1859  and  again 
in  1870  declared  that  coal  could  not  under  any  circumstances  be  re- 
garded as  contraband.  Russia  is  also  definitely  pledged  to  the  same 
doctrine,  as  are  a  number  of  the  less  important  European  states.  In 
the  war  with  China  in  1894,  Japan  regarded  coal  as  contraband.  It 
is  evident  that  a  decided  conflict  of  opinion  exists  as  to  this  item. 

Take  another,  that  of  provisions.  In  the  war  between  England 
and  France,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  former  Power  seized 
all  ships  bound  to  a  French  port,  which  were  laden  with  pro^asions. 
Thereupon,  Sir  Henry  Maine  says,  "  The  United  States  issued  a  series 
of  vehement  protests  against  the  assumption  of  the  contraband  char- 
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acter  of  provisions  in  any  circumstances."  That  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  denied  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  treat  provisions 
as  contraband  under  all  circumstances,  would  be  a  better  statement 
of  the  facts.  When  did  the  United  States  deny  the  right  to  treat  pro- 
visions as  contraband,  provided  they  were  destined  for  an  enemy's 
ship,  or  for  a  besieged  place  ?  As  early  as  1816  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Commercen,"  ^  laid  down  the 
law  as  follows : 

**By  the  modern  law  of  nations  provisions  are  not,  in  general,  deemed  contra- 
band, but  they  may  become  so,  although  the  property  of  a  neutral,  on  account  of  the 
particular  situation  of  the  war,  or  on  account  of  their  destination.  If  destined  for  the 
ordinary  use  of  life  in  the  enemy's  country  they  are  not,  in  general,  contraband  ;  but 
it  is  otherwise  if  destined  for  military  use.  Hence,  if  destined  for  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  enemy,  or  for  his  ports  of  naval  or  military  equipment,  they  are  deemed  contra- 
band." 

During  the  late  war,  the  Americans  cut  the  cable  connecting  Ma- 
nila with  Hong  Kong,  and  the  French  cable  in  Cuban  waters  off  the 
port  of  Caimanera.  This  was  at  once  denounced,  by  the  French  press 
especially,  as  unwarranted  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  being  a  posi- 
tive violation  of  the  rules  of  modern  warfare.  The  charge  is  abso- 
lutely groundless.  A  belligerent  certainly  cannot  be  denied  the  right 
to  prevent  his  enemy  from  communicating  with  the  outside  world. 
The  suggestion  has  been  often  made  that  ocean  cables  should  not  be 
interfered  with  in  time  of  war,  but  should  be  neutralized  by  agree- 
ment of  the  nations.  President  Buchanan  made  such  a  suggestion  as 
early  as  1858,  when  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid.  In  his  reply 
to  Queen  Victoria's  message  of  good- will  Mr.  Buchanan  said : 

"Will  not  all  nations  of  Christendom  spontaneously  unite  in  the  declaration  that 
it  [the  cable]  shall  be  forever  neutral,  and  that  its  communications  shall  be  held  sacred 
in  passing  to  their  places  of  destination,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities  ?" 

But  this  agreement,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  thirty  years  ago  supposed 
the  nations  would  so  spontaneously  enter  into,  does  not  yet  exist. 

The  war  with  Spain  is  the  first  war,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
in  which  a  belligerent  has  found  it  necessary  to  cut  an  ocean  cable. 
That  the  cables  were  likely  to  be  so  interfered  with  appeared  probable 
at  the  very  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Balfour  was  questioned  on 
the  subject  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  as  early  as  April  26, 
the  day  after  the  United  States  declared  war.  He  replied  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  deny  that  belligerents,  on  the  ground  of  military 

^  Wheaton,  382. 
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exigencies,  would  be  justified  in  interfering  with  the  cables.  A  few 
days  later,  on  May  2,  Dewey  had  cut  the  Manila  cable. 

The  nations  have  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  submarine 
cables,  which  was  entered  into  in  Paris  in  1884,  and  ratified  and  pro- 
claimed in  1885.  The  United  States  and  Spain  are  among  the  signa- 
tory Powers.  That  convention,  however,  simply  provides  protection 
for  cables  in  time  of  peace.  In  Article  15  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
"  It  is  understood  that  the  stipulations  of  this  Convention  shall  in  no 
wise  affect  the  liberty  of  action  of  belligerents."  But  it  is  interest- 
ing in  this  connection  to  recall  that  in  1869  the  United  States  pro- 
posed the  neutrality  of  cables  in  time  of  war,  and  called  a  conference 
to  meet  at  Washington.  But  before  the  conference  could  be  held 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  occurred ;  and  the  meeting  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  Italian  Government  subsequently  sounded  the  Powers ; 
and  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  their  assent  to 
neutralization.  In  1864  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay  an  Atlantic 
cable ;  and  at  that  time  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  one  or  two  other 
states  actually  entered  into  an  agreement  for  its  protection  in  war 
as  well  as  peace.  The  effort  to  lay  that  cable  failed :  with  the  fail- 
ure the  treaty  lapsed. 

Wars  of  importance  usually  give  occasion  for  complaint,  either 
that  neutrals  have  failed  in  some  way  to  observe  their  obligations 
respecting  belligerents,  or  that  belligerents  have  violated  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  The  failure  of  Great  Britain,  when  a  belligerent,  to  respect 
neutral  rights  led  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780  between  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  of  the  Continental  Powers,  and  to  that 
of  1800.  The  failure  of  that  Power,  when  a  neutral,  to  discharge  its 
obligations  to  a  belligerent  in  1861-65  almost  led  to  war  with  the 
United  States ;  while  the  failure  of  the  same  Power  to  respect  neutral 
rights  actually  occasioned  the  war  of  1812.  In  any  war  which  en- 
lists the  sympathy  of  a  neutral  state,  it  becomes  more  or  less  difficult 
to  maintain  strict  neutrality.  When  the  war  with  Spain  began,  al- 
most every  newspaper  in  Germany  pronounced  against  the  United 
States ;  and  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  was  well  understood  to  be 
anti- American.  The  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung  "  and  "  Die  Nation  "  were 
not  unfriendly ;  but  they  constituted  notable  exceptions.  In  France 
the  anti- American  spirit  was  even  stronger  than  in  Germany.  It  has 
been  said,  upon  good  authority,  that  early  in  the  war,  when  the  re- 
port reached  Paris  that  the  American  fleet  had  been  destroyed  and 
Admiral  Sampson  killed,  the  Parisian  populace  was  thrown  into  a 
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paroxysm  of  delight.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  attitude  of  Ger- 
many and  France  was  absolutely  correct  throughout  the  war.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  a  single 
state  for  any  failure  to  maintain  the  obligations  of  neutrality. 

The  nations  have  made  a  marvellous  advance  from  the  times  when 
Grotius  wrote  that  a  nation  was  "  to  act  alike  to  both  sides  "  only  in 
"  a  doubtful  case."  As  the  President  told  Congress  in  his  Message  of 
last  December,  "  It  is  not  among  the  least  gratifying  incidents  of  the 
struggle  that  the  obligations  of  neutrality  were  impartially  discharged 
by  all,  often  under  delicate  and  difficult  circumstances."  China  has 
not  been  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  "  Family  of  ISTations  "  ;  never 
having  accepted  what  is  usually  referred  to  as  "  the  public  law  of 
Europe."  It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  that  in  this  war  with  Spain,  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality  was  made  by  China.  Never  before  in  its 
long  history  had  the  Celestial  Empire  issued  such  a  proclamation. 

President  McKinley  issued  a  Proclamation,  April  26,  in  which  he 
directed  that  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  then  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  be  allowed  until  May  21,  inclusive,  in  which  to  load  their  car- 
goes and  depart,  and  that  if  met  at  sea  they  be  permitted  to  continue 
their  voyage,  if,  on  examination  of  their  papers,  it  appeared  that  their 
cargoes  were  taken  on  board  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed 
them.     The  Proclamation  provided 

''that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  Spanish  vessels  having  on  board  any 
officers  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  enemy,  or  any  coal  (except  such  as  may 
be  necessary  for  their  voyage),  or  any  other  article  prohibited  or  contraband  of  war, 
or  any  dispatch  of  or  to  the  Spanish  Government."  -^    > 

It  also  allowed  any  Spanish  merchant  vessel  which,  prior  to  April  21, 
had  sailed  from  any  foreign  port  bound  for  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States,  to  enter  such  port  or  place,  and  discharge  her  cargo, 
and  afterward  forthwith  to  depart  without  molestation.  It  directed 
that  any  such  vessel,  if  met  at  sea  by  any  United  States  ship,  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  her  voyage  to  any  port  not  blockaded.  Conces- 
sions of  a  like  kind  were  made  in  the  Crimean  War  in  1854,  by  France 
and  Prussia  in  1870,  and  by  Kussia  and  Turkey  in  1877. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  President  granting  the  above  exemption 
to  merchant  vessels  is  identical  in  language  with  the  Order  of  Council 
issued  by  the  British  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean 
War,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  a  longer  exemption  was  granted, 
a  period  of  six  weeks  being  allowed.  A  hundred  years  ago  nations 
were  accustomed  to  seize  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy  that  happened 
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to  be  in  their  port  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  But,  if  that  policy  should 
be  pursued  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  denounced  as  an  outrage 
by  every  civilized  state.  Technically,  a  state  may  have  the  right  to 
confiscate,  at  the  outbreak  of  Avar,  property  belonging  to  the  enemy 
subjects  which  may  be  found  within  its  territory.  The  Confederate 
States  exercised  this  right  in  1861 ;  but  with  that  notable  exception 
(the  only  one  since  the  treaties  of  Vienna  of  1815),  it  is  so  long  since 
states  have  acted  upon  the  right  that  it  is  questioned  whether  it  can 
be  regarded  as  still  existing. 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  which  formulated  the  Red  Cross 
rules  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
neutralization  of  persons  and  things  connected  with  the  sick,  had  been 
acceded  to  by  the  United  States  in  1882,  Spain  being  one  of  the  origi- 
nal signatory  Powers.  The  rules  referred  to,  however,  while  obliga- 
tory upon  both  the  United  States  and  Spain,  related  only  to  warfare 
on  land ;  the  attempt  made  at  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1868  to  ex- 
tend them  to  war  at  sea  having  failed  for  want  of  the  ratification  of 
the  nations.  This  being  the  situation,  the  Swiss  Government,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  proposed  to  the  United  States  and  Spain  that 
they  adopt,  as  a  modus  vivendi,  the  additional  articles  of  1868  extend- 
ing the  Red  Cross  rules  to  warfare  at  sea.  This  proposal  was  accepted  ; 
and  in  applying  these  rules  to  war  at  sea  Spain  and  the  United  States 
did  precisely  what  was  done  by  France  and  Germany  in  1870. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Spain  announced  that  all  treaties  with 
us  were  abrogated.  Writers  on  international  law,  to  be  sure,  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  effect  of  war  upon  treaties.  There  are  those  who  in- 
sist that  wars  annul  treaties,  others  that  they  simply  suspend  them, 
and  still  others  that  all  treaties  remain  binding  unless  their  terms  im- 
ply the  existence  of  peace.  In  so  far  as  a  treaty  relates  to  a  state  of 
war,  or  cedes  territory  and  fixes  boundaries,  war  does  not  affect  it, 
neither  does  such  a  declaration  as  that  made  by  Spain.  But  Spain,  by 
her  declaration,  abrogated  her  treaties  of  commerce,  extradition,  and 
trade-marks.  It  is  usual  in  treaties  of  peace  to  provide  for  the  revi- 
val or  confirmation  of  the  treaties  previously  existing  between  the  bel- 
ligerents. This  was  the  case  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1866,  between 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  in  1871,  between 
France  and  Germany.  But  no  such  stipulation  is  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris  ending  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

Henky  Wade  Rogers. 


THE   TKEATY-MAKmG  POWEE. 

Tradition  has  it  that  diplomacy  is  not  a  very  respectable  business 
for  a  democracy  to  engage  in.  It  is  popularly  supposed  to  represent 
ways  that  are  dark,  and  results  not  only  uncertain,  but  inconsistent 
with  the  truth  which  should  be  the  guide  of  those  who  are  so  favored 
by  Providence  as  to  live  under  the  government  of  the  whole.  But 
even  democracies,  whose  citizens  travel  and  trade,  are  necessarily 
brought  into  contractual  relations  with  other  states. 

The  Fathers  desired  to  have  as  little  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bors as  was  consistent  with  their  own  national  well-being.  As  stated 
by  Washington,  "  The  great  rule  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible."  But  from  the  first  the  wisest  heads 
recognized  the  fact  that  independence  could  be  won  only  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  the  great  traditional  enemies  of  the  mother-coun- 
try. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  open  negotiations  with  Europe. 
The  ordinary  agencies  through  which  established  Governments  con- 
duct their  foreign  relations  were  wanting.  The  Pevolutionary  Con- 
gress took  the  first  step  toward  the  organization  of  a  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  November,  1Y75,  by  resolving  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed,  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  corresponding  with  our 
friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  world."  This 
committee  was  "  to  have  charge  of  all  foreign  correspondence,  pre- 
pare commissions  and  instructions  for  ministers  going  abroad,  and 
communicate  with  the  ministers  and  agents  of  the  colonies  in  foreign 
parts."  Thus  began  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States, 
which,  judged  by  results  and  not  by  style,  has  been  one  of  glory  for 
the  Republic. 

In  April,  17Y7,  the  name  of  the  committee  was  changed  to  "  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs  " ;  but  no  changes  were  made  in  its  duties. 
By  virtue  of  the  simple  resolution  of  November,  1775,  this  committee 
continued  for  more  than  ^ye  years  to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  struggling  Government.  It  had  little  to  do  beyond  writing 
letters ;  and,  not  having  the  responsibilities  of  a  Foreign  Office,  the 
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duties  which  did  fall  to  it  were  not  properly  performed.  The  mem- 
bers were  constantly  changing ;  and  the  general  indifference  and  lack 
of  method  were  felt  with  peculiar  force  by  the  representatives  abroad. 
As  early  as  1780  Arthur  Lee  wrote  in  desperation  that  unless  the  For- 
eign Department  was  reorganized  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  regular 
communication  with  ministers,  nothing  could  be  accomplished  abroad. 
Finally,  on  January  10,  1781,  Congress,  by  resolution,  created  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  new  Secretary  was  to  have  the  custody  of  all  papers  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  Department,  receive  applications  from  foreign- 
ers, correspond  with  the  agents  and  ministers  abroad,  and  perform 
the  duties  commonly  falling  to  such  an  office.  Seven  months  later 
the  office  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
of  IN^CAV  York.  The  Department  was  again  reorganized  during  1782, 
and  the  title  of  its  head  changed  to  "  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs."  The  treaty-making  power, 
however,  was  retained  by  Congress ;  and  only  subordinate  matters  of 
detail  were  intrusted  to  the  Secretary,  who,  for  some  time  thereafter, 
was  treated  as  a  mere  Congressional  clerk. 

Li\dngston  found  the  office  very  unsatisfactory,  and  was  soon 
driven  into  retirement  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  and  by  the 
indignities  put  upon  him  by  meddling  Congressmen.  He  finally  re- 
signed in  December,  1782  ;  and  for  some  time  the  office  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Congress.  After  being 
vacant  for  nearly  a  year,  it  was  offered  to  John  Jay ;  but  almost 
another  year  elapsed  before  he  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  the 
position.  With  Jay  there  came  a  change,  and  the  dignity  of  the  po- 
sition was  greatly  increased.  But  even  Jay,  to  his  great  indignation, 
found  that  his  letters  were  frequently  intercepted  and  read  by  Con- 
gress before  they  reached  his  office. 

When  important  treaties  were  to  be  negotiated,  special  commit- 
tees were  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  ministers  and  represent- 
atives abroad  were  appointed  and  commissioned  by  Congress ;  and 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Secretary  were  confined  to  the  drafting 
of  their  commissions  and  instructions. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  reserved  to  the  Stated  a  large  share 
of  the  taxing-power,  but  granted  almost  the  entire  treaty-making 
power  to  Congress.  This  was  changed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1789.  Article  II,  section  ii,  §2,  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  President  "  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad^dce 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur.    .    ." 

Theoretically,  there  was  to  be  a  complete  division  of  powers  into 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  each  supreme  in  its  own  sphere. 
But  the  desire  to  provide  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  made  it  im- 
possible to  work  this  out  with  even  theoretical  perfection.  Excep- 
tions were  necessary ;  and  the  most  important  related  to  the  making 
of  treaties.^  The  Constitution  provides  that  ''''all  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  he  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States^  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,"  and  gives 
Congress  the  express  power 

"  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

This  is  clear  enough.  But  the  Constitution  also  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  have  power,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate^  to  make  treaties,"  and  declares  that 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  he  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  he  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     .     ." 

Here  is  an  evident  conflict  of  grants.  Congress  is  granted  all 
legislative  power ;  but  the  President  and  the  Senate  are  also  granted 
power  to  make  treaties,  which,  like  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
Congress,  are  expressly  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
It  follows  that  the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  possess  a 
certain  measure  of  legislative  power. 

The  Constitution  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing treaties.  The  President,  as  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  is 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs ;  and,  under  the  estab- 
lished practice,  only  results  of  negotiations  which  ripen  into  a  treaty 
are  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration.     The  language  of 

^  Under  date  of  June  14,  1789,  Senator  McClay  made  this  entry  in  his  diary:  "  My 
mind  revolts  in  many  instances  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, I  am  afraid  it  will  turn  out  the  vilest  of  all  traps  that  ever  were  set  to  ensnare  the 
freedom  of  an  unsuspecting  people.  Treaties  formed  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  To  cloak  the  Executive  with  legislative 
authority  is  setting  aside  our  modern  and  much-boasted  distribution  of  power  into 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  .  .  It  certainly  contradicts  all  the  modern 
theories  of  government;  and  the  practice  must  be  tyrannical." 
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the  Constitution  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
should  be  taken  pending  the  negotiations ;  and  this,  indeed,  Avas  the 
construction  given  it  in  the  early  days.  Had  it  been  adhered  to,  the 
Senate  would  have  become  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  an  advisory 
council  instead  of  a  purely  confirming  or  rejecting  body.  The  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  Senate  on  a  pending  treaty  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  occasions  when  the  Father  of  his  Country 
so  far  fell  from  grace  as  to  indulge  in  profanity.  John  Quincy  Adams 
records  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  Crawford  told  how  President 
Washington  had,  at  an  early  period  of  his  administration, 

"gone  to  the  Senate  with  a  prospective  treaty  to  be  negotiated,  and  been  present  at 
their  deliberations  upon  it.     They  debated  it,  and  proposed  alterations  ;  so  that,  when 

Washington  left  the  Senate-chamber,  he  said  he  would  be  d d  if  he  ever  went  there 

again.  And  ever  since  that  time  treaties  have  been  negotiated  by  the  Executive  before 
submitting  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate." 


The  Senate  did  not  submit  without  protest  to  being  thus  deprived 
of  one  of  its  privileges.  As  late  as  January  24,  1842,  Mr.  Clay,  in 
support  of  his  resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  said : 

"while  there  had  been  no  such  thing  in  practice  as  an  encroachment  by  the  Federal 
upon  the  State  Government,  there  had  been  within  the  Federal  Government  itself  a 
constant  encroachment  by  the  executive  upon  the  legislative  department.  First,  it  at- 
tacked the  treaty-making  power.  None  could  now  read  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution without  at  once  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intention  of  the  authors  of 
that  instrument  was  that  the  Senate  should  be  consulted  by  the  President,  not  merely 
in  the  ratification,  but  in  the  inception  of  all  treaties  ;  that,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  negotiations,  in  the  instructions  of  the  ministers  appointed  to  treat,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  Senate  should  first  be  consulted  and  should 
first  yield  its  consent.  And  such  had,  in  fact,  been  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
treaty-making  power  in  the  first  and  present  years  of  our  Government.  Every  one  must 
recollect  the  early  history  of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  of  the  high  sanction  of 
such  a  usage.  The  first  President  had  been  wont  to  come  to  the  Senate,  there  to  pro- 
pose a  foreign  mission,  and  to  consult  with  his  constitutional  advisers,  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  on  the  instructions  which  should  be  given  to  the  minister  who  should  be 
sent.  But  this  practice  has  been  abandoned.  The  President  now,  without  a  word  of 
consultation  with  the  Senate,  on  his  own  mere  personal  sense  of  propriety,  concludes 
a  treaty,  and  promises  to  the  foreign  powers  its  ratification  ;  and  then,  after  all  this 
has  been  done,  he,  for  the  first  time,  submits  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  Now, 
every  one  must  see  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  rejecting  what  had  been  al- 
ready actually  done  and  refusing  to  do  that  thing  if  asked  beforehand.  All  must  feel 
that  they  often  gave  their  official  assent  to  what  they  never  would  have  sanctioned  but 
for  the  consideration  that  the  treaty  was  already  concluded,  and  that  the  faith  of  the 
nation  was  already  in  some  sort  pledged  for  its  ratification." 
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But  the  practice  of  not  consulting  the  Senate  until  after  the  treaty 
is  signed  is  now  established,  though  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  State  are  supposed,  when  in  political  accord,  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate.  In  negotiating 
treaties,  the  President  acts  through  the  Department  of  State,  or 
through  commissioners  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  are 
merely  agents  of  the  Executive. 

Until  ratified,  a  treaty  has  no  binding  force.  The  question  of  rati- 
fication has  two  aspects.  Technically,  it  relates  only  to  the  ratificatioA 
by  the  Senate ;  but,  practically,  there  must  be  a  previous  acceptance 
of  the  treaty  by  the  President.  Ordinarily,  if  not  universally,  in 
these  times  of  rapid  communication,  this  is  done  before  the  document 
is  signed.  It  is  said  to  be  a  general  rule  that  a  sovereign  is  not  bound 
to  ratify  the  act  of  his  representative,  although  a  very  good  reason  for 
failing  to  do  so  is  required. 

Logically,  whatever  has  been  stipulated  by  a  diplomatic  agent, 
in  conformity  with  his  full  powers,  ought  to  become  obligatory  upon 
the  state  from  the  moment  of  signing.  But,  not  to  expose  the  state  to 
the  mistakes  of  an  agent,  it  has  become  a  general  maxim  that  public 
conventions  do  not  become  obligatory  until  ratified.  The  ratification 
cannot  be  refused  with  justice,  unless  he  who  is  charged  with  the  ne- 
gotiation has  exceeded  his  instructions,  or  the  other  party  has  refused 
to  ratify.  Spain  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  1819,  as  it  had  the  con- 
vention of  1802,  except  on  condition  that  the  United  States  would 
abandon  the  right  to  recognize  the  revolted  colonies  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Secretary  Adams  argued  that  the  obligation  of  the  King  of  Spain 
in  honor  and  in  justice  to  ratify  the  treaty  signed  by  his  minister  was 
as  perfect  and  unqualified  as  the  royal  promise  in  the  power,  and  gave 
to  the  United  States  a  right  equally  perfect  to  compel  the  performance 
of  that  promise.    Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  December  16, 1819 : 

'*  1  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  President  considers  the  treaty  of  the  22d  Feb- 
ruary last  as  obligatory  upon  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  Spain  ;  not  as  a  perfect 
treaty  (ratification  being  an  essential  formality  for  that),  but  as  a  compact  which  Spain 
was  bound  to  ratify, — as  an  adjustment  of  the  diiferences  between  the  two  nations 
which  the  King  of  Spain,  by  his  full  power  to  his  minister,  has  solemnly  promised  to  ap- 
prove, ratify,  and  fulfil.  This  adjustment  is  assumed  as  the  measure  of  what  the  United 
States  had  a  right  to  obtain  from  Spain,  from  the  signature  of  the  treaty.     .     .     " 

President  Monroe,  in  his  third  Annual  Message,  said : 

"A  treaty  concluded  in  conformity  with  instructions  is  obligatory  in  good  faith  in 
all  its  stipulations  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  parties.  Each 
party  is  bound  to  ratify  it.     If  either  could  set  it  aside  without  the  consent  of  the 
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other,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  rules  applicable  to  such  transactions  between 
nations.  By  this  proceeding  the  Government  of  Spain  has  rendered  to  the  United 
States  a  new  and  serious  injury  .  .  .  which  will  justify  any  measure  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  which  a  strong  sense  of  injury  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  nation  may  dictate." 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  reprisal  was  strong.  But  France  and  Rus- 
sia tendered  their  good  offices ;  and  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  by 
Spain. 

In  the  full  powers  of  European  Governments  to  their  ministers, 
the  sovereign  usually  promises  to  ratify  what  his  minister  does  in  his 
name.  But,  if  the  minister  exceeds  his  instructions,  although  they  are 
tcnknown  to  the  other  party ^  the  sovereign  is  not  bound  to  ratify  his 
acts.^  Upon  this  principle  President  Jefferson  pigeon-holed  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Monroe  with  England  in  1807.  Monroe  signed  a 
treaty  which  did  not  contain  a  provision  against  the  imprisonment 
of  seamen,  and,  in  so  doing,  violated  his  instructions,  and  thus  jus- 
tified his  Government  in  refusing  even  to  submit  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

The  powers  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  are  also  re- 
stricted by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Government.  Every  Govern- 
ment contracting  with  the  United  States  must  take  notice  that,  until 
approved  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  the  Senate,  a  treaty  is  merely 
an  inchoate  and  incomplete  contract.  It  follows  that  the  other  party 
is  free  to  withhold  ratification  until  the  treaty  is  ratified  by  the 
United  States.     Secretary  Clay  in  1825  Avrote  to  Mr.  Addington : 

"  The  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  is  well  acquainted  with  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  which  the  Senate  is  a  component  part  of 
the  treaty-making  power  ;  and  that  the  consent  and  advice  of  that  branch  of  Congress 
are  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  all  treaties.  According  to  the  practice  of  the 
Government,  the  Senate  is  not  ordinarily  consulted  in  the  initiatory  state  of  a  nego- 
tiation ;  but  its  consent  and  advice  are  only  invoked  after  a  treaty  is  concluded  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  submitted  to  its  consideration.  Each  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  treaty-makihg  authority  is  independent  of  the  other  ;  whilst  both  are 
responsible  to  the  States  and  to  the  people,  the  common  source  of  their  respective  pow- 
ers. It  results  from  this  organization  that  in  the  progress  of  the  Government  instances 
may  sometimes  occur  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Senate  and  Executive  as 
to  the  expediency  of  a  projected  treaty.  .  .  But  it  is  not  believed  that  there  are  any 
inconveniences  to  foreign  Powers  of  which  they  can  with  propriety  complain." 

The  constitutional  right  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.     It  is  based  upon  a  liberal 

^This  is  a  controverted  question.  See  Wheaton,  Elem.  B.  Ill,  2,  §5  (Lawrence); 
WooLSEY,  "  International  Law"  (6th  ed.),  §111. 
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construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  presupposes,  what  is  no  longer 
questioned,  that  the  United  States  is  a  nation  with  the  ordinary  pow- 
ers which  inhere  in  a  nation.  The  question  is  no  longer  of  practical 
importance,  and  may  be  laid  away  with  that  long  list  of  interesting 
issues  which  many  good  and  shrewd  people  will  always  think  should 
have  been  decided  the  other  way. 

The  question  originally  arose  under  circumstances  which  tended 
to  weaken  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The  natural  positions  of  the 
political  parties  were  reversed.  The  Federalists  found  themselves 
contending  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the 
Jeffersonian  Republicans  handled  the  discarded  weapons  of  their  en- 
emies with  the  awkwardness  of  amateurs.  Jefferson,  with  keen  in- 
sight, recognized  the  importance  of  acquiring  Louisiana,  and,  after 
much  mental  travail,  decided  to  throw  consistency  to  the  dogs,  and 
to  trust  to  the  future  for  his  justification.  There  never  was  any  ques- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  his  action.  The  trouble  was,  that  he  failed  to 
realize  the  fact  that  academic  theories  must  often  be  sacrificed  in 
the  growth  of  a  great  nation.  Jefferson's  friends  and  advisers  were 
not  troubled  by  his  constitutional  scruples.  They  were  anxious  to 
acquire  the  territory ;  and  a  few,  like  Gallatin  and  Wilson  Cary 
Nicholas,  thought  that  the  old  Federalist  position  was  right.  The 
latter  wrote  to  Jefferson : 

"  Nor  do  I  see  anything  in  the  Constitution  that  limits  the  treaty-making  power, 
except  the  general  limitations  of  the  other  powers  given  to  the  Government,  and  the 
evident  objects  for  which  the  Government  was  constituted." 

Gallatin  wrote  to  Jefferson,  January  13,  1803 : 

**  To  me  it  would  appear  (1)  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  have  an  inherent 
right  to  acquire  territory  ;  (2)  that  whenever  that  acquisition  is  by  treaty,  the  same 
constituted  authorities  in  whom  the  treaty-making  power  is  vested  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  sanction  the  acquisition." 

The  President  thought  otherwise,  but  was  willing  to  admit  that 
the  end  justified  the  means.  The  Constitution  was  to  be  sacrificed 
in  the  house  of  its  friends,  but  as  little  noise  as  possible  was  to  be 
made  about  it.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Paine  that  the  territory  must  be 
acquired,  "  but  we  should  do  sub  silentio  what  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary." To  the  Cabinet  he  wrote  :  "  I  infer  that  the  less  we  say  about 
constitutional  difficulties  the  better  ;  and  that  what  is  necessary  for 
surmounting  them  must  be  done  stcb  silentio.''''  The  proceeding  sug- 
gests the  modern  politician  who  proposed  as  a  motto  for  his  organi- 
zation, "  Addition,  division,  and — silence.''^ 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and 
the  judges  of  every  State  are  declared  to  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. A  State  statute  in  conflict  with  a  treaty  is  invalid.  But 
a  subsequent  inconsistent  Act  of  Congress  supersedes  a  treaty,  as  they 
stand  on  the  same  plane  of  authority.  The  later  in  date  prevails. 
A  treaty  is  the  equivalent  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  has  precisely 
the  same  legal  value.  Congress  may  thus,  by  a  subsequent  law,  re- 
peal parts  of  a  treaty ;  and  only  the  other  party  can  complain  of  the 
infraction  of  the  treaty. 

By  far  the  most  serious  questions  in  connection  with  the  treaty- 
making  power  arise  when  a  treaty,  duly  made  and  ratified,  requires 
legislative  action,  such  as  the  appropriation  of  money  to  meet  an  ob- 
ligation created  by  it.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  no  part  in 
the  negotiation  of  treaties :  but  no  money  can  be  appropriated  with- 
out its  consent ;  and  it  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  it  can 
properly  refuse  to  appropriate  the  money  required  to  carry  a  treaty 
into  effect.  The  controversy  is  as  old  as  the  Government.  The  first 
important  treaty  negotiated  under  the  Constitution  was  Jay's  treaty 
Avith  England.  It  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  met  with  bitter  opposition  in  Congress.  The 
treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Proclamation  communicated  to  Congress.  Immedi- 
ately upon  its  receipt,  Livingston  moved  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  lay  before  this 
House  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  communicated  by  his  Message  of  the  first  of 
March,  together  with  the  correspondence  and  other  documents  relative  to  said  treaty." 

Upon  this  innocent  resolution,  containing  a  simple  request  ad- 
dressed to  the  discretion  of  the  President,  arose  one  of  the  most 
memorable  debates  in  the  whole  history  of  Congress.  The  Federal- 
ists, suspecting  some  ulterior  motive,  at  once  called  for  the  reasons 
for  asking  for  the  documents.  If  it  was  intended  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  an  impeachment  they  would  agree  to  it ;  but  they  wished 
to  know  who  was  to  be  impeached — the  minister  who  had  negotiated 
the  treaty,  or  the  President,  who  had  certainly  had  a  principal  agency 
in  the  business. 

It  was  argued  that  the  resolution,  as  it  stood,  was  undeserving  of 
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support,  as  there  was  no  declared  object  within  the  accepted  recogni- 
zance of  the  House,  and  because  it  implied  the  very  dangerous  doctrine 
that  the  House  had  the  right  to  adjudge,  adopt,  or  reject  treaties  gen- 
erally. They  could  conceive  of  no  motive  for  calling  for  the  papers, 
unless  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  a  vain  curiosity ;  and  they 
would  never  sacrifice  principle  to  these  motives. 

In  reply  to  this  resolution,  "Washington  sent  to  Congress  a  special 
Message  in  which  he  said : 

''Having  been  a  member  of  the  General  Convention,  and  knowing  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  I  have  ever  entertained  but  one  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  and  from  the  first  establishment  of  this  Government  to  this  moment  my 
conduct  has  exemplified  that  opinion,  that  the  power  of  making  treaties  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur ;  and  that  every  treaty  so  made  and  promulgated 
thenceforward  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  thus  that  the  treaty-making  power 
has  been  understood  by  foreign  nations  ;  and  in  all  the  treaties  made  with  them  we  have 
declared,  and  they  have  believed,  that,  when  ratified  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  they  become  obligatory.  As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my 
understanding  that  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  a  treaty  ;  as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits  in  itself  all  the  objects 
requiring  legislative  provisions,  and  on  these  the  papers  called  for  can  throw  no  light ; 
and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  Government  that  the  boundaries 
fixed  by  the  Constitution  between  the  different  departments  should  be  preserved,  a  just 
regard  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  forbid  a  compliance  with  your  request." 

This  unexpected  Message  produced  something  of  a  sensation  in 
the  House.  Madison  wrote  to  Jefferson  that  "  the  absolute  refusal 
was  as  unexpected  as  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  Message  are  improper 
and  indelicate." 

The  answer  of  the  House  to  the  Message  was  as  follows  : 

* '  Resolved,  That  it  being  declared,  in  the  second  section  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  concur,  the  House  of  Representatives  do  not  claim 
an  agency  in  making  treaties  ;  but  that  when  a  treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any  of 
the  subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend 
for  its  execution  as  to  such  stipulations  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress  ; 
and  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  all  such 
cases  to  deliberate  upon  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  into 
efl'ect,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good." 

The  question  next  arose  on  the  treaty  with  France  of  April  30, 
1802,  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  Jefferson  had  always  contended 
that  whenever  Congress  in  its  legislative  action  was  called  upon  to 
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make  appropriations  to  carry  out  a  treaty,  it  had  a  full  constitutional 
right  to  refuse  its  assent.  In  a  letter  to  Madison,  under  date  of  March 
21,  1795,  he  wrote : 

"We  conceive  the  constitutional  doctrine  to  be,  that  though  the  President  and 
Senate  have  the  general  power  of  making  treaties,  yet,  whenever  they  include  in  a 
treaty  matters  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  three  branches  of  legislation,  an  Act 
of  legislature  will  be  requisite  to  confirm  these  articles,  and  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  perfectly  free  to  pass  the  Act  or  refuse 
it  ;  governing  themselves  by  their  own  judgment,  whether  it  is  for  the  good  of  their 
constituents  to  let  the  treaty  go  into  effect  or  not.  On  the  precedent  now  to  be  set  will 
depend  the  future  construction  of  our  Constitution,  and  whether  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation shall  be  transferred  from  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  President,  Senate,  and  Piomingo  or  any  other  Indian,  Algerine,  or  other  chief." 

Jefferson's  conduct  was  consistent  with  his  theory.  When  asking 
for  action  on  the  French  treaty,  he  took  great  care  not  to  appear  in 
any  way  to  invade  the  power  he  had  so  fully  recognized  in  1795.  He 
sent  the  necessary  papers  "  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  its 
legislative  capacity,"  or  "  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  to 
those  conditions  which  are  within  the  power  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Congress."  So  far  from  assuming  that  the  power  would  be 
exercised  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  said :  "  You  will  observe  that  some 
important  conditions  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  legislature."  The  leaders  had  Congress  well  in  hand ;  and 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  were  passed 
without  a  reassertion  of  the  right  of  independent  action  asserted  at 
the  time  of  the  debate  on  Jay's  treaty. 

In  1816  the  Senate  passed  a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  Commer- 
cial Convention  of  1815  with  Great  Britain,  which  provided  that  so 
much  of  any  existing  law  as  might  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  should  be  of  no  effect.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives 
passed  a  Bill  enacting  seriatim  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The 
Senate  refused  to  concur,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  was  operative 
of  itself,  and  that  the  Act  should  be  declaratory  only ;  while  the 
House  insisted  that  legislation  was  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect.  A  committee  of  conference,  of  which  Kufus  King  was  chair- 
man of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  John  Forsyth  of 
those  on  the  part  of  the  House,  finally  agreed  on  a  Bill,  which  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Forsyth  stated  the  principle  upon  which  this  was  ef- 
fected as  follows : 

"Your  committee  understood  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to  admit  the  principle 
contended  for  by  the  House,  that,  while  some  treaties  might  not  require,  others  might 
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require,  legislative  provisions  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  that  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion how  far  such  provision  was  necessary  must  be  founded  upon  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  treaty  itself. " 

The  understanding  of  the  United  States  of  the  duty  imposed  by  a 
treaty  which  calls  for  the  payment  of  money  is  illustrated  by  the  con- 
troversy with  France  which  grew  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  provide  for  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831.  It  is  true  that  the  claim  was  for 
money  alleged  to  be  long  past  due ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Jackson 
rested  the  claim  for  immediate  payment  upon  the  obligation  created 
by  the  treaty.  The  treaty  adjusted  the  old  spoliation  claims,  and 
provided  for  the  payment  of  six  million  livres  by  France  and  the 
modification  by  Congress  of  the  duty  on  French  wines.  Congress 
performed  its  part  of  the  treaty  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
drew  on  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  first  instalment  of 
the  indemnity.  The  draft  was  refused  payment,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  not  appropriated  the  necessary  funds. 
Edward  Livingston  was  sent  as  minister,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  prompt  payment  of  this  indemnity.  After  much  eva- 
sion, the  question  was  finally  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  payment  declined.  President  Jackson's  limited  supply  of  pa- 
tience was  soon  exhausted ;  and,  in  his  Message  of  1834,  he  recom- 
mended reprisals.  This  message,  coupled  with  certain  dispatches 
which  had  been  imprudently  published  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, was  very  offensive  to  France.  Livingston  was  informed  that, 
while  the  matter  of  the  indemnity  would  be  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  for  reconsideration,  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to 
accept  his  passports.  This  he  declined  to  do ;  but  he  was  instructed 
by  the  President  to  leave  France  if  the  application  for  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  was  rejected. 

The  Deputies  finally  resolved  to  pass  the  appropriation,  but  at- 
tached a  proviso  that  the  money  should  not  be  paid  until  a  satis- 
factory explanation  had  been  made  of  the  offensive  part  of  the 
President's  Message.  Mr.  Livingston,  refusing  to  treat  an  Executive 
Message  to  Congress  as  subject  to  the  criticism  of  a  foreign  Power, 
asked  for  his  passports,  and  left  the  Legation  in  the  hands  of  his  sec- 
retary, with  instructions  to  leave  France  if  the  indemnity  was  not 
paid.  Payment  was  again  refused.  The  President  drafted  a  special 
Message  to  Congress  and  submitted  it  to  Livingston,  who  wrote, 
"  The  draft  you  did  me  the  honor  to  show  me  would  make  an  admi- 
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rable  manifesto  or  declaration  of  war."  The  more  cautious  minister 
drafted  a  Message  that  was  the  basis  of  the  one  actually  sent  on 
January  15,  1836,  which  induced  the  French  Government  to  pay  the 
instalments  without  further  reservation.  In  his  sixth  Annual  Mes- 
sage President  Jackson  says : 

**  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on  a  prompt  execution 
of  the  treaty,  and,  in  case  it  be  refused  or  longer  delayed,  to  take  redress  into  their 
own  hands." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  the  Message 
was  referred,  reported  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  inexpedient 
at  that  time  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  reprisals,  but  expressing 

**  entire  concurrence  with  the  justice  of  the  claim.  .  .  It  is  conceded  that  the  re- 
fusal of  one  portion  of  a  foreign  Government  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  a  treaty  with  another  may  be  regarded  in  strictness  as  tantamount  to  a  re- 
fusal of  the  whole  Government." 

The  question  again  arose  in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of  1867,  by 
which  the  United  States  acquired  Alaska  from  Russia.  The  treaty, 
which  required  that  Russia  should  be  paid  the  sum  of  $7,200,000,  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  on  May  28, 1867,  and  duly  proclaimed  in  June, 
1867.  The  territory  was  formally  transferred  by  Russia  to  the  United 
States  on  October  18, 1867.  When  the  question  of  the  legislation  nec- 
essary to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  came  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  House,  as  usual,  insisted  upon  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  treaty  and  the  advisability  of  making  the  appropriation.  The 
majority  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  a  Bill 
making  an  appropriation  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect ;  while  the  mi- 
nority report  asserted  that  the  territory  was  worthless,  and  recom- 
mended the  rejection  of  the  purchase.  The  necessary  appropriation 
was  made ;  but  the  preamble  of  the  Resolution  of  July  14, 1867,  was 
so  framed  as  to  imply  the  right  of  the  House  to  refuse  the  execution  of 
a  treaty  which  did  not  meet  with  its  approval. 

The  money  required  to  be  paid  by  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain 
was  appropriated  without  much  debate ;  but  there  were  a  number  of 
votes  in  the  negative. 

We  thus  find  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  never  refused 
to  make  an  appropriation  when  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  a 
treaty.  But,  from  the  resolutions  and  debates,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  still  claims  the  right  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment,  and  to 
refuse  to  make  an  appropriation  if  a  treaty  does  not  meet  with  its  ap- 
proval.    As  a  matter  of  public  law,  the  solution  of  the  question  seems 
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to  be  found  in  the  principle  that  a  treaty  may  bind  internationally 
when  it  would  not  bind  municipally.  The  treaty-making  power  is 
vested  in  the  President  and  the  Senate  without  reference  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  When  a  treaty  is  ratified  and  proclaimed,  it  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  international  obligations  of  the 
contracting  parties  are  complete.  It  is  as  much  obligatory  upon  Con- 
gress as  upon  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  or  upon  the  people 
at  large.  The  nation  is  bound  by  the  contract  thus  entered  into 
through  the  proper  contracting  organs ;  and  it  is  the  legal  duty  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  contract.  If  it  refuses  to  do  so,  the  national  faith  is  broken ; 
and  the  remedy  is  on  the  bond. 

A  state  treating  with  the  United  States  is  bound  by  knowledge  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  regulating  the  making  of  treaties,  and 
cannot  complain  if  the  Senate  refuses  to  ratify.  But  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  method  by  which  the  money  it  is  to  receive  under  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  provided.  That  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
United  States  alone.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  House  cannot  be 
compelled  to  appropriate  money  or  do  any  other  legislative  act ;  but, 
if  it  cares  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  refusing,  and  the  United 
States  cannot  thus  carry  out  its  binding  engagement  made,  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  may  do  as  President  Jackson  did  with  France 
— stand  on  the  contract,  and  go  to  war  if  it  deems  the  occasion  suffi- 
cient to  justify  such  a  measure.  The  treaty  is  broken  ;  and  the  na- 
tional responsibility  for  the  act  is  upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  same  principle  would  seem  to  govern  the  extension  of  the 
treaty  power  to  unusual  subjects ;  but  the  moral  responsibility  would 
certainly  be  shifted.  It  is  no  longer  questioned  that  a  treaty  may 
modify  an  existing  tariff.  But  suppose  a  treaty  should  stipulate  that 
the  United  States  would  maintain  an  army  of  a  certain  size,  or  that 
the  United  States  would  declare  war  upon  some  other  Power  ? 

Here  is  a  manifest  defect  in  the  constitutional  system ;  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  Congress  can 
be  relied  on.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  as  said  by  Gladstone,  that  the  de- 
positaries of  power  will  respect  one  another,  and  evince  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  working  in  the  common  interest  for  a  common 
end ;  that  they  will  be  possessed  together  with  not  less  than  average 
intelligence,  and  with  not  less  than  an  average  sense  of  equity  and 
of  the  public  interests.  When  these  reasonable  expectations  fail,  then 
will  the  country  be  in  danger.  Charles  B.  Elliott. 
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The  explanation  advanced  by  Malthus  to  account  for  "  the  ces- 
sation of  Northern  emigration  culminating  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire  "  is,  "  that  the  most  desirable  countries  of  Europe 
were  then  already  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  greatest  and 
most  enterprising  of  the  German  tribes."  Yet  we  know  that  two  em- 
pires, founded  by  these  barbarian  hosts, — that  of  the  Yandals  in  North 
Africa,  and  that  of  the  Goths  in  Italy, — were  shattered  quickly  enough 
by  the  weak  legions  of  Byzantium  under  the  command  of  Belisarius. 
Were  the  assumption  of  Malthus  correct,  these  conquests  would  not 
have  been  so  easy  ;  and  the  Germanic  hosts  would  have  continued 
their  onsets. 

I  consider  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  over-population  was  ever 
an  important  factor  in  these  migrations  from  the  North.  The  in- 
ferior breeds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  the  rude  system  of  agriculture  pre- 
vailing among  these  peoples,  could  never  have  supported  a  dense 
population.  Moreover,  the  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood  easily  afforded  space  for  increasing  popula- 
tion, wherever  pressure  existed.  Indeed,  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne 
the  primitive  forest  still  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  Rhine 
provinces,  the  country  where  conditions  favoring  the  spread  of  civili- 
zation existed  earlier,  by  many  a  century,  than  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. The  migratory  movement  is  heard  of  once  in  the  life  of 
a  nation  and  no  more :  over-population  does  not  manifest  itself  in  this 
way.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 
changes  that  are  effected  in  the  economic  organization  of  these  tribes 
themselves.  These,  I  think,  will  explain  why  we  hear  no  more  of  mi- 
grations at  the  later  epoch  to  which  Malthus  refers.  So  long  as  the 
chase  and  the  domestic  breeds  (left  to  themselves  to  roam  in  field  and 
forest)  supplied  the  chief  means  of  subsistence,  nomadic  tendencies 
survived.     The  common  acre,  roughly  tilled,  supplied  oats  and  barley 

*  Mr.  Schoenhof's  first  article  on  this  subject,  "A  Centennial  Stocktaking  :  A 
Retrospect,"  appeared  in  The  Forum  for  May. — Ed. 
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for  gruel,  bread,  and  mead.    Rye  does  not  seem  to  have  been  planted 
before  the  seventh  century.    Caesar  says  of  the  Suevi : 

"  Those  who  stay  cultivate  the  soil  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  those  that  are 
absent,  and  in  their  turn  arm  themselves  in  the  following  year,  while  the  others  stay 
at  home  :  but  no  one  among  them  possesses  land  separately  ;  and  none  can  occupy  the 
same  land  for  cultivation  for  more  than  one  year.  They  consume  little  grain,  subsist- 
ing principally  on  milk  products  and  on  the  meat  of  their  herds  ;  and  they  apply  them- 
selves to  the  chase." 

The  land  was  tilled  in  common;  and  the  product  was  divided. 
The  system  itself  may  be  classed  with  the  forest-field  system,  still 
practised  in  some  parts  of  Russia.  It  indicates  a  step  in  advance, 
when  the  lot  assigns  a  piece  of  the  arable  land  to  the  family  group, 
and  later  to  the  householder,  for  exploitation.  The  piece  was  meas- 
ured proportionately  to  the  number  of  heads  in  the  family.  The  Lex 
Burgundionum  [circa  a.d.  525)  prescribes  that  the  <?6>7i56>7^^^5  must  not 
be  limited  in  their  share  of  the  common  acre.  ISTo  scarcity  of  land  was 
yet  felt.  By  the  same  law  a  prohibition  is  recorded  against  selling 
any  share  of  the  common  acre  assigned  by  lot  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. This  denotes  that  settled  conditions  have  subvened.  Private 
property  in  land  seems  to  have  found  legal  recognition ;  but  the  com- 
mon acre  is  still  the  basis  of  tillage,  though  the  product  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  tiller. 

The  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  community  was  sufficiently  ample 
to  admit  of  a  resort  to  other  fields  after  each  crop ;  and  thus  the  first 
exploited  field  was  left  fallow  for  a  number  of  years.  A  similar  sys- 
tem prevails  at  the  present  day  in  Southern  Siberia.  At  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  the  three-field  system — '' Winterfeld,"  '^  Sommer- 
feld,"  and  '' Brachfeld,"  ^.6.,  rye,  oats,  and  fallow — seems  to  have 
been  generally  introduced,  as  demonstrated  from  the  Capitularies; 
and  this  system  was  still  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Arthur  Young's  trav- 
els in  France. 

But  these  changes  of  system  did  not  set  in  at  distinct  periods :  they 
developed  gradually.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  legal  enact-" 
ments  are  but  the  official  recognition  of  preexisting  conditions  fre- 
quently covering  formative  periods  of  long  duration.  From  the  sixth 
century  onward,  the  social  and  political  forces  work  for  economic  ad- 
vancement. The  Church  becomes  an  important  agency  of  progress  in 
this  direction :  the  Crown  donates  extensive  tracts  to  the  clergy,  and 
to  the  newly  created  nobility,  the  officers  of  the  King.  Under  this 
system,  the  freeman  gradually  loses  his  position  and  becomes  a  ten- 
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ant,  or  even  sinks  into  villanage ;  but  the  slave  becomes  a  serf,  and  in 
this  way  is  advanced  in  position.  Thus  was  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  creation  of  capital ;  while  effort  Avas  beginning  to  be  directed  to- 
ward improvement,  which  would  have  been  possible  in  no  other  way, 
considering  the  times  and  the  people.  In  the  Carlovingian  period  the 
evolution  was  well-nigh  completed.  The  loose  connection  between 
scattered  settlements  of  free  occupiers  of  the  common  mark,  as  known 
to  Tacitus,  was  gradually,  but  steadily,  developing  toward  the  forma- 
tion known  as  the  feudal  state.  The  force  of  Charlemagne's  hand 
was  even  then  required  to  repress  the  tendency  toward  oppression 
exercised  by  the  great  landholders. 

We  have  only  to  follow  the  spreading  of  settlements  in  every  di- 
rection, from  the  sixth  century  onward,  to  understand  that  agricul- 
ture, though  still  practised  in  the  rudest  form,  was  gaining  steadily  on 
the  forest  and  the  marsh.  Liberty  became  abridged  ;  but  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  increasing  populations  came  forth  in  fuller  supply 
than  had  been  the  case  under  the  primitive  civilization  that  had  been 
supplanted.  Thus  the  economic  interpretation  of  history  frequently 
furnishes  the  key  to  many  phenomena  which  would  otherwise  remain 
inexplicable.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  dwell  upon  these  remote 
periods.  I  only  wish  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  causes  that 
may  lead  to  it,  improvement  always  makes  room  for  increasing  popu- 
lations. This  consideration  does  not  seem  to  have  influenced  the  con- 
ception of  Malthus  or  of  his  disciples. 

The  *' isolated  state,"  practically  the  state  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
did  not  permit  of  the  spread  of  population.  The  means  of  subsistence 
were  limited  by  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  territory  of  the  state, 
whatever  its  designation, was  frequently  of  very  narrow  limits.  At  one 
time,  the  territory  over  which  the  King  of  France  held  sway  was  con- 
fined to  the  lie  de  France.  Within  a  few  leagues  of  Paris  some  of  his 
feudal  vassals  disputed  his  authority  from  their  castles.  The  possessor 
of  a  fief,  however  small,  considered  his  dominion  the  state.  Whatever 
the  degree  of  usurpation  connected  with  the  exercise  of  prerogatives 
by  the  various  tenants  and  subtenants  under  feudal  grants,  the  effect 
on  agriculture  was  equally  baneful. 

But  even  in  England — the  first  European  country  to  effect  the  con- 
solidation of  the  state  in  the  person  of  the  monarch — agricultural 
development,  up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  made  but  slow  progress 
toward  providing  means  of  subsistence.    Progress  dates  from  the  time 
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that  the  old  conditions  crumble  and  are  merged  into  a  new  ]>olit3', — 
a  polity  as  different  from  that  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  was 
that  of  the  German  of  the  eighth  from  that  of  his  predecessor  of  the 
fifth.  This  progress,  though  slow  at  first,  gradually  becomes  more 
pronounced,  until  at  last  we  note  the  presence  of  entirely  new 
conditions.  The  agricultural  state  had  to  be  superseded  by  the  in- 
dustrial-commercial state  :  privileges  and  vested  rights,  which  had 
kept  dormant  the  energies  of  the  people,  had  to  be  supplanted  by 
laws  guaranteeing  the  free  exercise  of  equal  rights,  before  any  vital 
effect  could  become  visible.  The  creation  of  capital  was  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  this  progress.  What  had  prevented  its  creation 
in  the  past  has  not  yet  been  suflBciently  ex]3lained  by  economists  ; 
and,  while  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  the  question  here,  it  will  be  gener- 
ally admitted  that  modern  conditions  are  responsible  for  its  crea- 
tion, as  well  as  its  maintenance.  With  the  power  of  capital  and  of 
intellect,  as  free  factors  employed  in  production,  the  result  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  we  behold  it  to-day. 

That  the  causes  governing  progress  are  as  stated  here,  may  be 
easily  proved  :  we  have  but  to  contrast  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
progressive  with  that  of  the  non-progressive  countries  of  Europe. 

Sparse  as  the  population  of  England  was  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  considerable  quantities  of  grain  had  to  be  im- 
jx)rted  to  meet  the  per  capita  allowance,  which  was  much  smaller 
than  that  of  to-day.  Hume  tells  us  that  during  the  reign  of  James  I 
the  nation  was  still  dependent  on  foreigners  for  its  daih'  bread,  and 
that  whenever  importations  were  stopped,  the  evil  consequences  were 
seriously  felt.  He  quotes  Sir  Walter  R-aleigh  (*^  Observations  ")  as 
authority  for  the  statement,  according  to  which  ^  ^  there  were  at  one 
time  two  millions  expended  for  grain. ' '  Yet  competent  writers  esti- 
mate the  total  population  at  this  time  (James  I)  at  a  little  above  four 
millions. 

That  the  soil  of  France  is  far  more  favorable  to  grain  production 
is  generally  admitted.  Arthur  Young  was  in  the  best  position  to  give 
an  authoritative  opinion  on  this  point,  when,  on  completing  his  trav- 
els in  France,  he  declared  the  difference  in  grain  production  to  be  the 
distinguishing  agricultural  feature  between  the  two  countries.  M. 
Leonce  de  Lavergne,  after  an  extensive  tour  through  both  France  and 
England  sixty-five  years  later,  dwells  on  this  feature  as  applicable  to 
the  whole  territory:  ^' In  addition  to  the  disadvantages  of  soil,  the 
climate  itself  is  unpropitious,  the  proverbial  fogs  and  the  excessive 
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humidity  being  little  favorable  to  wheat  production."  Yet,  despite 
these  disadvantages,  the  product  on  an  equal  area  was  even  then 
(1854)  nearly  two  bushels  in  England  to  one  bushel  in  France. 

The  progress  of  England  is  due,  therefore,  entirely  to  external 
forces.  Again,  we  cannot  ascribe  the  earlier  start,  by  nearly  a  century, 
in  the  agricultural  progress  of  England  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
earlier  attainment  of  political  freedom,  and  to  the  absence  of  feudal 
burdens,  which,  far  into  the  nineteenth  century,  oppressed  the  agri- 
culturist of  Continental  Europe.  The  economic  development  follows 
the  political.  The  productiveness  per  acre  of  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion gives  us  an  unerring  gauge  for  measuring  this  progress ;  while  we 
have  also  data  for  three  periods  on  which  to  base  our  comparisons. 

The  first  period,  concerning  which  we  have  the  reports  of  Gregory 
King,  refers  to  the  old-time  conditions  in  agricultural  industry.  The 
second  is  covered  by  Colquhoun's  data.  During  this  period  very  ad- 
vantageous conditions  were  enjoyed  by  the  landed  interests ;  while  an 
oppressive  legal  system  weighed  upon  all  other  classes  of  society.  The 
third,  the  present,  embraces  the  era  of  Free  Trade.  The  results  may 
be  thus  expressed  :  In  1696  the  gross  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  was 
11.25  bushels  ;  in  1812,  25  bushels  ;  and  in  1896,  32  bushels. 

The  progress  made  by  France,  as  illustrated  in  the  increasing  yield 
per  acre,  dates  entirely  from  post-Revolutionary  times,  and  becomes 
a  factor  in  agriculture  only  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  according  to  Yauban's  estimate,  the  product  of  a  hec- 
tare of  wheat  in  1700  is  fixed  by  Moreau  de  Jonnes  at  8  hectolitres,  or 
8.8  bushels  per  acre.  So  late  as  1789,  Lavoisier,  charged  by  the  !N'a- 
tional  Assembly  with  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  arrives 
at  an  average  of  8  hectolitres  per  hectare.  According  to  an  official  in- 
quiry, this  figure  is  still  the  average  in  1813  ;  while  in  1815,  the  tables 
published  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  record  an  average  of  8.59 
hectolitres  (9.45  bush.)  per  acre.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  ensuing 
periods  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  table. 


Period. 


1816-1820 
1821-1830 
1831-1840 
1841-1850 
1851-1860 


Average 

per 

Acre 

11.24  bush. 

13.10 

t( 

14.04 

it 

15.07 

(( 

15.4 

a 

Period. 


1861-1870 

1871-1880 
1881-1885 
1894-1896 


Average  per 
Acre. 


15.7   bush. 
16.0       " 
17.27     " 
18.7       " 
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In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
the  change  in  conditions  since  the  removal  of  the  burdens  on  French 
agriculture,  I  submit  below  the  total  cereal  production,  the  product 
per  acre,  and  the  product  j??^/'  capita,  gross  and  net,  classified  according 
to  certain  epochs  in  the  history  of  France. 


Year. 

Total  Annual 
Product  in 
Thousands 
of  Bushels. 

Total  Net 
Product  in 
Thousands 
of  Bushels. 

Gross  Yield 

per  Acre 
in  Bushels. 

Gross  Yield 
per  capita 
in  Bushels. 

Net  Yield 
per  capita 
in  Busnels. 

1700 

255,284 
316,250 
363,000 
524,840 
770,000 

202,150 
250,000 
288,000 
444,804 
687,500 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

14.4 

20.9 

13.43 

12.20 

12.53 

15.5 

20.3 

10.64 

1789 

9.62 

1813 

10 

1840 

13.1 

1896 

18.1 

A  century  showing  a  productiveness  in  grain  of  8.8  bushels  per 
acre  at  its  beginning,  and  of  20.9  bushels  at  its  close, — an  increase  of 
150  per  cent  in  fertility, — has  certainly  a  bright  feature  in  its  history. 
The  increase  ^^T"  capita  from  10  bushels  to  18  bushels  net  production 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  scientific  progress  has  increased  the  well- 
being  of  the  poorer  classes, — a  proof  invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of 
pessimistic  theorists. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  rate  of  production  in  such  countries  as 
Sweden,  l^orway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Holland  is  still  higher  than 
that  in  France.  In  the  northern  countries  rye  is  the  chief  bread-stuff. 
In  France,  wheat  takes  the  place  of  rye,  as  it  has  done  in  England 
since  the  soil  has  become  sufiBciently  prepared  for  it  through  constant 
amelioration.  The  rate  of  production  per  acre,  according  to  the  latest 
official  publications  (generally  for  1895)  from  the  respective  countries, 
stands,  when  reduced  to  Winchester  bushels,  about  as  follows  : 


Country. 


England . 
Holland  . 
Norway  . 
Denmark 
Belgium. 
Sweden  . 
Germany 
France  . . 
Hungary 
Austria  . 


Wheat. 


32 

26.9 

25 

24.1 

21.5 

25.3 

22 

18.7 

17.9 

16.1 


Rve. 


23.5 

27.8 

23.9 

22 

23.1 

18.4 

18.5 

17.6 

16.1 


Barley. 


33 

40.7 

31 

29 

30.8 

26 

25 

21.7 

21.9 

18 


Oats. 


40 

43.5 

39.6 

33 

39.4 

26.4 

30.5 

26.4 

28.1 

21.1 
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"No  one  would  designate  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  as  countries  especially  favored  by  nature.  Belgium  has 
a  great  deal  of  poor  land.  Cliffe  Leslie  says  ''  the  soil  in  general  is  so 
little  favored  by  nature  that  even  second  or  intermediate  crops  require 
special  manure. ' '  Laveleye,  himself  a  Belgian,  calls  it ' '  the  worst  soil 
of  Europe  "  ;  and  he  adds,  "  although  fertilized  by  ten  centuries  of  la- 
borious husbandry,  the  soil  of  Flanders  does  not  yield  a  single  crop 
without  manuring ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  growing  in  the  country  unless 
fertilized — a  fact  unique  in  Europe. ' ' 

Plolland  was  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  requires  incessant 
watchfulness  to  guard  it  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Much 
of  its  agricultural  soil,  now  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  was  not  very 
long  ago  either  submerged  or  covered  by  the  sands  of  the  dunes  ;  while 
a  considerable  portion  was  lying  waste  as  moorland  or  heath.  Den- 
mark— at  least  so  far  as  Jutland  is  concerned — is  in  about  the  same  po- 
sition as  Holland  ;  the  winds  and  the  waves  being  apt  to  destroy  what 
the  toil  of  ages  has  planted. 

Sweden  and  ]^orway,  a  hundred  years  ago,  could  not  produce  suf- 
ficient food  for  less  than  one-half  the  present  population ;  and  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  people,  as  compared  with  that  described  by 
Mai  thus  as  a  state  of  abject  misery,  is  entirely  due  to  the  advancement 
made  in  agriculture. 

K  we  now  turn  to  Russia  and  Italy,  we  certainly  speak  of  coun- 
tries blessed  by  nature,  — countries  which  would  seem  to  require  only 
the  common  skill  of  the  husbandman  to  produce  the  richest  crops  in 
the  world.  Russia's  black-earth  territory,  consisting  of  a  rich  loam, 
stretches  from  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
from  the  Urals  to  the  western  frontier.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state 
that  Italy  has  in  all  ages  been  a  synonym  for  fecundity. 


Country. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Italy 

9.9 
10.45 
8 

11.4 

11.7 

9 

11.4 
12.7 
10.9 

15.7 
16.7 
15.1 

13.9 

Russia  ^ 

Russia 

12  ' 

1  The  figures  for  Russia  are  based  on  the  data  supplied  in  the  ministerial  report  prepared  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  This  is,  to  my  knowledge,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  work  dealing  with  the  resources  and  the  inner  economy  of  that  vast  empire.  I  quote  two 
lines  of  figures  :  the  upper  line  results  from  aggregating  the  acreage  of  Russia  ;  the  lower,  from  aggregat- 
ing the  averages  of  the  several  provinces. 
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These  well-known  facts  render  an  investigation  as  to  the  average 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  produced  by  these  countries  especially  in- 
teresting,— more  particularly,  when  the  result  is  contrasted  with  that 
just  obtained  for  the  first-mentioned  group  of  states. 

The  differences  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  provinces  of 
Russia,  subjected  as  these  are  to  different  systems  of  cultivation,  are  as 
great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  the  differences  in  yield  between  Russia 
and  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  "Western  Europe,  on  the  other. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  employed  in  a  very  extensive  part  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  that  primitive  organization,  the  so-called  ^^  mir,"  or 
village  community,  which  controls  every  action  of  the  agriculturist, 
remind  one  of  the  remote  beginnings  of  German  civilization  at  the 
time  of  the  Carlovingian  monarchy. 

The  low  general  results  are  due  to  various  causes  upon  which  it  is 
impossible  here  to  dwell  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  difference 
in  average  between  the  high-  and  the  low-yield  provinces  furnishes 
considerable  matter  for  reflection.  This  difference  will  become  mani- 
fest on  an  inspection  of  the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table  : 

Yield  in  Bushels  per  Acre. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Average  of  low-yield  Provinces . . 
Average  of  high-yield  Provinces . 

5.9 
14.9 

6.5 
15.5 

8.7 
16.9 

8.4 
21.1 

8.8 
15.8 

Here  again  we  perceive  that  the  high  averages  are  obtained  where 
man  and  not  nature  has  been  the  most  active  agent.  The  intensity  of 
yield  of  each  of  the  different  cereals  per  acre  is  indicated  on  maps, 
accompanying  the  ministerial  report.  The  returns  from  every  bread- 
corn  sown  are  lowest  per  acre  in  the  south  of  Russia,  i.e.,  in  the  fer- 
tile zone  ;  while  the  greatest  yield  is  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  where  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation  are  employed.  The  extensive  system  of 
cultivation  may  be  urged  in  explanation  of  the  low  rate  of  produc- 
tion per  acre.  In  answer  to  this  argument,  we  may  point  to  the  yield 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  extensive  system  of  cultivation  is  cer- 
tainly the  practice  in  grain  production.  Here  3,500,000,000  bushels 
are  usually  raised  on  about  150,000,000  acres  ;  while  Russia,  in  favor- 
able years,  produces  only  2,000,000,000  bushels  on  170,000,000  acres. 
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Nor  would  the  plea  explain  why  little  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward an  improved  system.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  institu- 
tions and  conditions  under  which  the  people  of  Russia  live,  toil,  and 
die,  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  problem.  Apart  from 
this,  the  fact  remains  that  under  existing  conditions  the  richest  soil  in 
Europe  makes  no  better  provision  for  a  sparse  population  than  did 
France  a  century  ago,  or  England  two  centuries  ago,  when  similar 
conditions  of  wretchedness  prevailed  in  those  countries. 

A  parallel  case  is  offered  by  Italy.  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  and  Pied- 
mont have  ever  been  examples  of  splendid  cultivation.  Flanders  and 
Burgundy,  the  teachers  of  England  in  husbandry,  were  the  early 
disciples  of  Etruria  and  Lombardy.  Their  yield  is  large.  Though  pop- 
ulous, these  provinces  are  self-sustaining.  Lombardy  at  times  has  pro- 
duced enough  to  sell  beyond  her  confines.  Laveleye,  in  his  essay,  '^  La 
Lombardie  et  la  Suisse,"  published  in  1869,  places  the  average  yield 
in  these  provinces  at  16  to  17  hectolitres  of  wheat  per  hectare, — about 
18  bushels  per  acre,  and  at  30  to  42  hectolitres  of  maize  per  hectare, — 
about  40  bushels  per  acre.  We  have  gathered  from  the  above  that  the 
average  for  the  entire  Kingdom  at  the  present  day  is  9.9  bushels  for 
wheat  and  13.9  for  maize.  "Were  we,  therefore,  to  exclude  Etruria  and 
Lombardy  from  the  general  average,  the  sum  total  of  production  in 
Italy  would  be  even  more  insignificant  than  it  is.  It  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion here  that  these  prosperous  sections  of  Italy  were  the  field  on  which 
the  mailed  aristocracy  of  feudalism  under  its  imperial  leader  was  over- 
thrown. Here  modern  Democracy  firmly  established  itself  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century,  and  gave  rise  to  all  that  is  great  and  ennobling 
in  modern  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reactionary  influences  of  mediaeval  insti- 
tutions survived  longer  in  and  exercised  a  more  complete  dominion 
over  other  parts  of  Italy.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  these 
reactionary  influences  on  agriculture,  the  fact  remains  that  in  these 
other  provinces  cultivation  is  still  as  backward  as  in  the  most  primi- 
tive parts  of  Europe.  Otherwise,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  account 
for  the  remarkably  low  average  of  the  acre  under  grains, — an  average 
even  below  that  of  Eussia. 

In  the  table  on  the  following  page  is  given  the  total  acreage 
under  grains,  together  with  the  average  production  of  all  grains 
per  acre.  The  figures  are  those  for  1895,  except  where  other  years  are 
mentioned.  I  have  reduced  the  official  returns  of  the  various  coun- 
tries to  bushels. 
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Acreage  under  Grains  and  Number  of  Bushels  of  all  Cereals  per 
Acre,  according  to  Ratio  of  Yield  Produced  by  the  Various 
Countries  of  Europe. 


Country. 


Norway  (1890)... 
United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Germany 

France 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia^ 

Italy 


Bushels 

Total  Acres 

per  Acre. 

under  Grains. 

36.08 

464,000 

34.5 

8,728,000 

32.4 

1,731,000 

31.1 

2,334,000 

28.5 

2,876,000 

24.8 

4,230,000 

23 

34,200,000 

20.9 

37,034  000 

19.5 

40,767,000 

11.9 

170,253,000 

11.3 

21,175,000 

1  The  discrepancy  between  the  average  of  Russia  as  compared  with  that  submitted  in  a  preceding 
table,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  above  figure  refers  to  a  particularly  favorable  crop  year ;  while  the 
average  of  10.15  bushels,  given  in  a  previous  table,  was  taken  from  the  Government  Report  of  1890.  The 
latter  figure  comes  much  nearer  the  usual  annual  average. 

These  figures,  carefully  compiled  from  ofiicial  publications,  show 
that  enormous  progress  in  agriculture  has  been  made  within  the 
century.  They  show,  furthermore,  that  this  progress  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  time  required  for  the  extension  of  our  liberal  modern 
institutions.  We  know,  from  the  history  of  these  countries,  that  the 
prevalent  state  of  cultivation,  except  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  was  not 
very  different  from  that  of  France  in  the  days  of  Yauban.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  at  the  time  of  Malthus,  none  of  these  countries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  had  advanced  beyond  the 
ratio  of  France  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  clear  that  the  progress  thus  achieved  may  be  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  the  countries  that  have  lagged  behind,  possessing  as 
they  do  all  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate.  Russia's  chernoziom 
zone,  the  black-earth  belt,  for  instance,  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
alone  covers  an  area  of  270,000,000  acres.  In  1700,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Moreau  de  Jonnes  (whose  figures  are  based  upon  Yau- 
ban's  tables),  France's  gross  yield  of  all  cereals  was  8.8  bushels  per 
acre.  As  will  be  remembered,  Charles  Davenant,  quoting  from  Greg- 
ory King's  estimate,  states  that  England's  yield  at  that  time  was 
11.25  bushels.  Russia  and  Italy  are,  therefore,  practically  on  a  level 
with  the  England  of  two  centuries  ago. 
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If,  by  means  of  improvements,  Russia's  ratio  should  be  raised  to 
the  present  ratio  of  France,  her  annual  product  would  be  increased 
by  1,500,000,000  bushels  ;  if  raised  to  the  present  ratio  of  Sweden, 
this  figure  would  be  swelled  to  2,100,000,000  bushels  ;  while  a  com- 
parative increase  to  the  present  standard  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  give  3,800,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  present  yield.  At 
the  last-mentioned  rate,  and  without  adding  an  acre  to  her  area  now 
under  cultivation,  Russia  would  produce  5,800,000,000  bushels  against 
2,000,000,000,  the  present  yield  in  favorable  years.  Of  this  she  exports 
about  250,000,000  bushels,  wrung  from  a  population  of  which  90  per 
cent  is  in  a  condition  little  removed  from  actual  want.  Millions  of 
her  people  are  exposed  to  famine,  owing  to  the  frequent  deficiencies  of 
crops, — deficiencies  inseparably  connected  with  the  barbarous  system 
of  cultivation  and  of  government.  Yet,  in  the  Russia  of  to-day  we 
but  behold  the  last  relics  of  conditions  which,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
were  characteristic  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  An  advance  on 
the  part  of  Russia  to  the  present  status  of  England  would,  therefore, 
not  mean  that  she  equal  her  in  strength  of  armament,  but  in  pro- 
ductiveness :  this  would  indicate  an  advance  in  civilization  similar  to 
that  of  England.  Under  such  conditions,  Russia  could  keep  her 
2,000,000,000  bushels  for  home  consumption,  could  add  1,000,000,- 
000  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  her  population,  and 
stiU  retain  a  surplus  for  export  equal  to  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

French  agriculture,  if  advanced  to  the  present  status  of  Belgium, 
would  yield  about  350,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  output  of  1895 
(775,000,000  bushels).  France  could,  therefore,  amply  supply  a  pop- 
ulation half  again  as  large  as  that  which  she  now  possesses.  As  mat- 
ters stand,  she  is  to-day  practically  self-supporting  in  grains,  her 
average  imports  of  cereals  for  ten  years  amounting  to  only  about 
27,000,000  bushels. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  article  to  explain  the  causes  from  which 
these  various  results  have  followed.  Wherever  there  is  improvement, 
it  is  noticeable  in  all  branches  of  cereal  production.  The  ration  has 
improved  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  additions  to  the  bill  of  fare  are 
especially  noteworthy.  Not  to  speak  of  the  potato,  which,  together 
with  other  vegetable  food,  furnishes  an  additional  and  a  very  large 
quota  to  the  ration,  the  meat-supply  of  the  working-man  and  of  the 
agricultural  laborer  has  everywhere  been  increased  beyond  all  expec- 
tation.   Owing  to  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  an  abundant 
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supply  of  fodder  has  been  procured.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  laborer 
is  enabled  to  secure  his  increased  quota  of  animal  food,  whereby  his 
energies  are  stimulated  and  his  working  capacity  augmented.  And, 
what  is  still  more  important,  the  increase  of  live  stock  has  now  insured 
permanent  fertility  where  formerly  the  fallow  was  the  only  means  of 
relief  to  an  exhausted  soil. 

M.  de  Lavergne  estimated  the  meat-supply  of  France  for  1815  at 
40  lbs.  per  head  per  annum.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  meat  was  scarcely 
a  quotable  quantity  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  French  working-man,  not  to 
speak  of  the  peasant.  For  more  recent  dates  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture gives  the  following  figures  : 


Consumption  of  Meat  per  capita. 

Year. 

In  Towns. 

In  the  Country. 

Of  total 
Population. 

1840 

107.6  lbs. 
117.8   " 
142.0   " 

32.0  lbs. 
40.8    " 
48.2   *' 

44.0  lbs. 

1862 

57.0   " 

1882 

72.6   " 

The  importations  are  insignificant.  In  1862  the  per  capita  quota 
was  0.044  lbs.,  and  in  1882,  0.28  lbs. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  weight  of  animals  is  as  noteworthy  an 
indication  of  better  farming  as  is  the  increase  in  bushels  per  acre.  The 
average  weight  of  oxen  in  1840  was  915  lbs.,  and  1,023  lbs.  in  1882; 
cows  averaged  528  lbs.  in  1840,  and  706  lbs.  in  1882  ;  calves  weighed 
105  lbs.  in  1840,  and  152  lbs.  in  1882  ;  pigs,  204  lbs.  in  1840,  and  264 
lbs.  in  1882  ;  while  the  average  weight  of  sheep  advanced  from  63  lbs. 
to  73  lbs.  within  the  same  period. 

The  revolution  in  the  means  of  transportation,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Duluth  in  Minnesota  to  London 
or  Havre  at  the  expense  of  12  cents,  induced  farmers  to  abandon  many 
a  cornfield  that  might  otherwise  still  contribute  to  the  home  supply 
of  corn-importing  states.  The  markets  opened  by  the  increasing  town 
populations  offered  special  inducements  to  a  change  of  occupation. 
Thus,  dairy-farming  and  stock-breeding  have  now  become  essential 
elements  of  agricultural  industry.  Here,  again,  the  greatest  progress 
has  been  made  by  those  states  whose  agricultural  territory  is  limited, 
and  with  whom  the  rigor  of  winter  is  the  most  severe.  Stall-feed- 
ing becomes  the  custom ;  the  collection  of  manures,  both  liquid  and 
solid,  is  most  carefully  conducted  with  the  least  possible  waste ;  and 
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thus  returns  are  insured  which  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise  real- 
ized. It  is  in  the  states  where  the  product  of  the  farm  acre  shows  the 
highest  yield  that  the  exports  of  animal  products  about  balance,  and 
in  some  cases  even  exceed,  the  imports  of  cereals. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  l^etherlands  is  406  per  square 
mile, — double  that  of  1830,  and  110  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of  mod- 
ern France.  The  net  exports  of  animal  produce  about  balance  the  net 
imports  of  grain  and  flour.  The  population  has  increased  from  4,000,- 
000  in  1880  to  about  5,000,000  at  the  present  time.  The  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  must  have  advanced  in  an  equal  ratio.  The  net  imports 
of  cereals  and  flour  in  1882  amounted  to  55,000,000  florins  ($22,000,- 
000).  The  net  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  amounted  to  47,000,000 
florins.  The  imports  of  all  food-products  in  1895  amounted  to  392,- 
000,000  and  the  exports  to  374,000,000  florins,— an  excess  of  18,000,- 
000  and  an  inconsiderable  increase  of  imports  over  exports  as  compared 
with  1882. 

Holland  and  Flanders  were  always  large  importers  of  grain.  It  is 
known  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  l^etherlands  imported  the 
larger  part  of  their  supply.  Yet  Davenant  tells  us  that  the  United 
Provinces  in  1688,  while  at  the  zenith  of  their  political  power,  har- 
bored a  total  population  of  only  2,000,000.  But  the  great  progress 
in  agriculture  dates  from  the  time  that  the  l^etherlands  lost  colonial 
and  maritime  eminence. 

Belgium  is  more  largely  a  manufacturing  state  than  Holland.  Her 
large  towns  are  more  numerous.  On  a  somewhat  smaller  territory  she 
accommodates  a  population  greater  than  that  of  Holland  by  1,500,000. 
In  1896  the  average  per  square  mile  was  571, — a  density  of  popula- 
tion three  times  as  great  as  that  of  France.  Her  imports  of  food  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  396,000,000  francs ;  her  exports  of  the  same  category 
to  210,000,000,  or  an  excess  of  186,000,000  ($38,000,000)  of  imports 
over  exports, — in  other  words,  about  %^2)er  eajpita.  In  1 882,  however, 
the  excess  of  imports  was  as  high  as  260,000,000  francs,  although  the 
population  at  that  time  was  less  than  that  of  to-day  by  1,000,000. 
This  would  imply  an  excess  of  $9  per  cwpita.  In  1883  this  excess  is 
diminished  to  227,000,000  francs,  or  $8  per  cajpita ;  in  1892  it  sinks 
to  171,000,000  francs  ;  and  this  proportion  is  maintained  until  1896. 
The  entire  increase  of  population  is  therefore  provided  for  by  the  in- 
creasing yield  of  the  same  extent  of  territory  under  cultivation. 

Denmark  gives  still  more  forcible  evidence  of  increasing  yields. 
She  has  a  population  of  2,200,000,  or  143  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
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She  is  not  only  able  to  feed  her  steadily  increasing  population,  but 
is  in  a  position  to  export  considerable  quantities  of  food  products. 
In  1885  her  exports  of  such  products  amounted  to  200,000,000  kroners 
($54,000,000) ;  her  imports,  to  83,000,000  kroners  ($22,400,000),— an 
excess  of  $32,000,000,  or  $17 per  capita.  The  exports  of  food  prod- 
ucts, animal  and  vegetable,  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1897 
amounted  to  $390,000,000,  or  $6.65  per  capita.  In  the  phenomenal 
year  1898  they  rose  to  $550,000,000,  or  $7. S6 per  capita.  The  rate 
of  progress  in  Denmark  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

"According  to  official  figures  the  production  of  grain,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  amounted  to  about  12,000,000  bushels  annually.  In  consequence,  how- 
eyer,  of  the  reforms  effected  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rate  of 
production  was  gradually  increased  to  36,000,000  ;  while,  during  the  period  of  1881- 
1887,  it  rose  to  an  average  of  86,000,000."— ("Tenancy  and  Ownership,"  Prize  Essay 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  by  John  Watson,  1891.) 

Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  soil  of  l^orwayis  adapted 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  cultivable  area  comprises  about  2,600 
English  square  miles,  or  1,650,000  acres.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are 
equally  unpropitious.  In  consequence  of  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  people,  and  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  leprosy  and  scurvy 
were  formerly  the  scourges  of  the  country.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion (1814),  when  Norway  obtained  her  independence,  the  condition 
of  the  people  was  lamentable.  But  the  change  of  institutions  has  been 
succeeded  by  others  which  must  be  considered  the  more  remarkable, 
implying  as  they  do  a  victory  over  the  most  unpromising  materials. 
The  division  of  feudal  estates  and  the  abolition  of  feudal  privileges 
were  among  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Storthing,  the  representative  body 
of  this  ^'  Bauernrepublic, "  or  peasant  republic,  as  Norway  is  appro- 
priately termed.  At  the  same  time  the  lands  of  the  communes  and  of 
the  state  were  parcelled  out  and  handed  over  to  private  enterprise. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure,  the  number  of  holdings  had  increased 
from  90,385  in  1825,  to  236,286  in  1890.  The  cultivated  soil,  as  we  have 
seen,  yields  the  largest  crops  to  the  acre  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  peasantry  surpasses  that  of  Norway  in 
general  intelligence  and  culture.  A  degree  of  well-being  pervades  the 
country,  the  signs  of  which  everywhere  impress  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  foreign  observers.  What  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  de- 
pressing conditions  described  by  Malthus  a  hundred  years  ago  !  The 
population  has  increased  from  886,431  in  1815,  to  over  2,000,000  at 
the  present  day.    Yet  Norway  can  set  against  imports  of  bread-stuffs 
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of  the  value  of  30,000,000  kroners  ($8,000,000)  exports  of  animal 
produce  of  about  an  equal  amount. 

Sweden  was  formerly  an  aristocratically  governed  nation  of  large 
landholders.  The  modern  la^vs  favor  small  holdings.  They  recognize 
no  limit  as  to  the  division  of  the  land,  except  that  the  farm  must  be 
large  enough  to  support  a  family  of  three.  The  holdings  are  more  nu- 
merous in  Norway  ;  and  the  subdivisions  are  much  smaller.  Though 
the  land  is  generally  superior  in  Sweden,  the  yield  per  acre  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Norway.  But  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  yield  is  realized 
— proof  of  a  most  satisfactory  advance  in  methods  of  farming.  The 
population  of  1800 — 2,347,300 — had  in  1820  been  increased  by  barely 
10  per  cent  ;  yet,  in  1896,  it  had  doubled,  being  then  officially  esti- 
mated at  4,919,260  persons.  The  net  imports  of  corn  and  flour  in  1895 
amounted  to  20,000,000  kroners,  against  net  exports  of  animals  and 
animal  products  of  50,000,000  kroners  ($13,500,000),  leaving  an  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  of  30,000,000  kroners  ($8,000,000). 

The  ratio  in  yield  per  acre  is  paralleled  by  the  number  of  live  stock 
raised  on  the  cultivated  acre  of  the  different  states.  The  annexed 
table,  compiled  from  the  latest  available  returns,  will  demonstrate  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion. 

Live  Stock,  Acreage,  and  Products  per  Acre. 


Countries. 


Norway  (1891) 

United  Kingdom  (1895). 

Netherlands  (1895) 

Belgium  (1880) 

Denmark  (1893) 

Sweden  (1895) 

Germany  (1892) 

France  (1895) 

Austria-Hungary  (1891). 

Russia  (1888) 

Italy  (1882) 


Acres 

Horned 

under 
Grain 

Bushels 

Horned 
Cattle  in 

Horses 
in 

Cattle 
per 

Crops  in 

per 
Acre. 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands. 

sands. 

sand 

sands. 

Acres. 

464 

36.08 

1,007 

151 

2,183 

8,728 

34.05 

10,960 

2,060 

1,140 

1,731 

32 

1,543 

266 

800 

2,834 

31 

1,383 

272 

592 

2,876 

28.5 

1,696 

410 

590 

4,230 

24.8 

2,540 

506 

600 

34,200 

23 

17,555 

3,836 

514 

37,034 

20.9 

13,334 

3,072^ 

360 

40,767 

19.5 

14,235 

3,545 

349 

170,253 

11.9 

24,609 

19,633 

145 

21,175 

11.3 

5,000 

952^ 

236 

Horses 

per 
Thou- 
sand 
Acres. 

335 

237 

154 

117 

143 

120 

113 

83 

87 

79 

45 


1  Inclusive  of  237,000  mules.    2  inclusive  of  293,868  mules. 


The  years  specially  indicated  have  reference  to  live  stock :  the  crop 
years  are  those  of  the  table  previously  given  on  acreage  and  crops. 
The  items  for  Belgium  and  Italy,  dating,  as  they  do,  from  1880  and 
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1882,  are  probably  too  low  by  5  to  10  per  cent — applying  the  rate  of  in- 
crease among  other  nations  concerning  which  we  possess  comparative 
figures.  The  ratio  of  Eussia  would  be  diminished,  if  the  provinces 
where  stock-raising  is  conducted  for  its  own  sake — and  the  agricultural 
yield  is  lowest  in  these — were  taken  independently  of  the  provinces 
where  the  raising  of  crops  is  the  chief  end.  A  similar  criticism  may 
be  extended  to  the  statement  referring  to  England,  where  land  has  al- 
ways been  more  extensively  devoted  to  grazing  than  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, and  where,  of  late,  pasturage  has  made  considerable  inroads  on 
the  cultivated  area. 

With  these  reservations,  and  a  similar  allowance  for  an  excess  in 
the  ratio  of  ]N"orway  and  Holland,  the  table  demonstrates  that  the 
greatest  progress  in  both  gross  and  net  returns  has  been  made  in  those 
states  where  peasant-proprietorship  has  become  the  prominent  feat- 
ure of  land  tenure. 

The  subject  cannot  here  be  followed  into  any  of  its  details.  My 
object  is  to  point  out  the  immeasurable  resources  that  lie  hidden  in 
the  soil, — resources  which  only  await  the  opportunity  that  will  call 
them  to  the  aid  of  man.  The  law  of  compensation  is  of  wide  applica- 
bility in  regard  to  land.  Where  the  greatest  fecundity  is  the  gift  of 
Nature,  she  guards  herself  against  the  too  free  use  of  her  favors  by 
preventing  man  from  exercising  his  energies.  But  where  she  dispenses 
her  favors  sparingly,  she  confers  on  man  a  gift  of  far  greater  value  in 
the  spur  to  labor,  and  the  aim  to  attain  the  highest  results  by  his  ex- 
ertions. 

It  would  be  rash  to  set  a  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  ; 
for  this  would  be  equivalent  to  limiting  the  power  of  brain  and  hand. 
Varying  conditions  may  make  this  or  that  system  the  fittest.  It  would 
be  absurd,  for  example,  to  apply  the  agriculture  of  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands to  the  United  States.  But,  in  order  that  under  each  and  every 
condition  the  best  may  be  attained,  security  of  tenure  and  freedom 
from  restraint  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth.  With 
this  condition  assured,  and  with  the  scientific  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions now  at  our  command,  we  may  look  hopefully  into  the  future, 
free  from  the  fear  of  scarcity  and  want.  J.  Schoenhof. 


UlSTDEE  THE  EOSE-CKOSS   SYMBOL. 

In  this  generation  of  literary  hobbies,  it  is  surprising  how  few  take 
interest  in  Rosicrucianism ;  for  it  contains  potentialities  of  romance 
and  entertaining  study  in  a  greater  degree  than  an}^  of  the  cults  seized 
upon  by  many  who  like  to  explore  old  libraries  and  who  read  with  a 
special  object. 

In  England  there  has  been  a  regularly  organized  Eosicrucian  lit- 
erary society  for  years,  which  had  at  one  time  that  prince  of  scholars, 
Edward  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton),  as  its  nominal  leader.  Germany  has 
studied  the  subject  more  or  less  for  centuries,  and  produced  some  able 
exponents  of  the  creed.  Some  years  ago  Boston  recognized  Eosicru- 
cianism  in  its  literary  aspect,  and  had  its  Societas  Eosicruciana. 

History  and  romance  have  ever  had  to  do  with  the  rose  and  cross 
as  symbols.  The  rose  figures  conspicuously  in  legend ;  and  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  have  much  to  say  of  it.  Some  of  Dante's  poems 
are  based  upon  the  rose  device ;  mystical  literature  of  Germany  pre- 
sents the  rose  as  the  token  of  silence ;  and  Eomans  in  past  centuries 
pledged  their  secrets  to  each  other  sub  rosa.  In  religious  symbolism 
the  rose  and  the  cross  predominate ;  and  united  they  form  the  emblem 
of  the  Eosicrucian. 

France  has  often  been  the  arena  of  ingenious  charlatanry,  ex- 
ploited in  the  name  of  Eosicrucianism.  It  was  there  that  St.  Ger- 
main attained  a  prominence  more  dazzling,  while  it  lasted,  than  that 
of  any  ambassador,  sage,  or  wit ;  and  there  Cagliostro  drew  a  multi- 
tude of  worshippers  to  the  shrine  of  credulity.  Almost  every  gen- 
eration in  France  has  witnessed  the  birth  of  an  ism  or  ology  based 
upon  the  Eosicrucian  idea,  and  having  a  more  or  less  extended  life. 

A  few  years  since,  eccentric  and  a3sthetic  Paris  had  something 
unique  for  a  hobby ;  viz.,  the  Eosicrucianism  of  art.  M.  Peladan  was 
its  responsible  apostle ;  and  for  a  time  he  basked  in  the  fickle  sunshine 
of  boulevard  favoritism,  and  wore  his  hair  long.  He  called  himself 
the  Czar  of  the  movement,  and  led  it  with  a  sufficiently  imposing 
splendor.     Peladan  exhorted  willing  readers  to 

''worship  art, — art  that  is  immortal,  and  compared  with  which  the  Church  is  tran- 
sitory and  obsolescent.     ,     .     The  world  may  be  able  some  day  to  close  the  churches, 
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but  not  the  museums.  The  Louvre  will  officiate  if  Notre  Dame  is  profaned.  .  .  The 
gallows  of  the  holy  torture  has  put  forth  a  flower.  A  Rose  has  arisen,  opening, 
enlarging,  and  trying  to  inclose  in  its  pious  leaves  the  divine  Cross  of  salvation  ;  and 
the  Cross,  consoled,  gleams  forth." 

After  the  style  of  the  British  Pre-Eaphaelites,  Peladan's  followers 
held  an  exhibition,  good  enough  or  curious  enough  to  draw  tout  Paris 
to  the  Kue  le  Peletier. 

Some  investigators  claim  that  Posicrucianism  can  be  traced  back 
nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  to  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  who  practised  alchemy  and  astrology,  magic,  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals,  and  the  secrets  of  nature, — in  other  words,  possessed 
the  philosopher's  stone  and  could  compound  the  elixir  of  life.  One 
enjoying  these  natural — or  unnatural — advantages  was  well  equipped 
for  developing  a  doctrine  on  which  a  fraternity  might  be  founded, 
whose  Hermetic  secrets  should  be  absolutely  inviolable. 

It  was  after  the  renaissance  of  learning,  however,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  the  theme  crystallized  into  a  brotherhood  with 
its  present  nomenclature  fixed.  Some  writers  say  it  is  the  Occidental 
development  of  Indian  theosophy,  whose  singularly  transcendental 
fabric  fascinated  the  students  of  Germany ;  while  others  claim  that  it 
had  its  inception  in  the  German  brain.  Whether  considered  as  a  fad 
or  as  a  reality,  it  cannot  be  described  in  exact  language,  and  can  be 
written  about  with  all  reasonable  license.  I^one  but  a  Posicrucian  can 
explain  Posicrucian  mysteries ;  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  any  mem- 
ber of  this  sect,  which  should  be  the  most  jealous  of  all  secret  brother- 
hoods, would  lift  the  veil  that  hides  the  Isis  of  his  wisdom  from  the 
world  ? 

A  Posicrucian  was  a  man  assumed  to  have  achieved  a  knowledge 
far  beyond  any  curriculum,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  prolong 
life  at  will,  or  forever.  The  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
pound the  elixir  of  life  revealed  the  secrets  for  transmuting  base  metals 
into  gold  and  silver.  He  possessed  exalted  intelligence,  and  led  a 
blameless  life.  By  reason  of  his  immortality,  no  path  of  learning  re- 
mained unexplored.  He  spoke  all  languages,  was  familiar  with  all 
countries,  had  immunity  from  human  ailments,  and  could  die  only  by 
his  own  wish :  natural  death  was  impossible.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
brotherhood  was  rigidly  limited  in  numbers ;  few  succeeding  in  passing 
the  ordeal,  which  debarred  all  but  the  strongest,  intellectually  and 
physically.  In  theory,  the  Order  was  recruited  only  when  a  brother 
tired  of  life  and  resigned  it  by  his  own  act ;  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
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philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life  were  communicated  to  the  as- 
pirant who  had  proved  himself  a  worthy  depositary  of  those  secrets  and 
treasures.  Celibacy,  not  necessarily  a  tenet  of  the  brotherhood,  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  its  conditions. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Eosicrucian  must  have  been  an  extraor- 
dinary and  interesting  personage.  Have  we  known  such  a  one,  who 
might  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  our  War  of  Independence,  have  been 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  burly  Knickerbocker  who  disported  him- 
self on  Bowling  Green,  or  sauntered  at  twilight  through  leafy  Maiden 
Lane, — might  perhaps  have  even  seen  the  little  fleet  of  Christopher 
Columbus  set  out  on  its  famous  voyage  ? 

The  hardened  man,  cursed  with  a  memory,  may  point  to  examples 
of  unnaturally  prolonged  existence  on  the  stage,  not  due  to  a  dip  in 
the  fountain  of  Ponce  de  Leon.  Were  a  Eosicrucian  in  our  midst,  we 
should  know  him  only  as  a  contemporary  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I^o 
hint  of  his  mysterious  history  would  escape,  so  impenetrably  would 
he  guard  the  secrets  of  his  fraternity. 

The  pitfall  in  the  path  of  a  brother  would  be  the  danger  of  re- 
maining so  long  in  a  community  that  succeeding  generations  might 
comment  on  his  startling  longevity,  or  a  slip  of  the  tongue  betray  ac- 
quaintance with  long-buried  persons.  He  must  ever  be  on  his  guard. 
Even  the  armor  of  secrecy  would  at  times  prove  awkward  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  position  he  wished  to  hold  among  ordinary  human 
kind ;  and  his  fantastic  destiny  would  compel  him  ever  to  "  move  on." 
Thus  he  would  become  a  wanderer,  a  sojourner  in  all  lands  yet  a 
citizen  of  none ;  retracing  the  path  of  his  journey ings  to  find  new 
races,  new  cities,  and  new  customs,  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of 
time. 

As  there  is  no  record  of  a  Eosicrucian  sisterhood,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  women  have  never  been  admitted  to  the  Order. 

A  very  rare  book,  "  St.  Leon,"  ^vritten  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury by  William  Godwin,  gives  a  forcible  illustration  of  another  dan- 
ger besetting  the  career  of  Eosicrucians.  There  happened  in  the  year 
1687,  in  Venice,  an  odd  incident  that  made  a  great  stir.  A  stranger, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Signor  Gualdi,  was  admitted  into  the  best 
company,  though  no  one  knew  who  or  what  he  was.  He  remained  in 
that  city  for  some  months ;  and  three  things  were  observed  regarding 
him.  First,  that  he  had  a  small  collection  of  fine  paintings  which  he 
readily  showed  to  his  associates ;  next,  that  he  was  perfectly  versed  in 
all  arts,  sciences,  and  languages,  and  spoke  on  any  subject  with  mar- 
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vellous  readiness  and  sagacity ;  and,  third,  that  he  never  wrote  or  re- 
ceived letters,  never  desired  credit,  paying  as  he  went  in  ready  money, 
and  that  he  lived  handsomely  though  not  in  splendor. 

One  day,  at  a  coffee-house,  Gualdi  made  the  acquaintance  of  aYene- 
tian  nobleman  who  was  an  unusually  good  judge  of  pictures,  and  who 
begged  the  privilege  of  viewing  Gualdi's  collection,  to  Avhich  the  lat- 
ter readily  consented.  After  the  Yenetian  had  inspected  Gualdi's*art 
treasures,  and  expressed  satisfaction  by  telling  him  he  had  never  seen 
finer,  considering  their  number,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  chamber- 
door,  where  hung  a  portrait  of  his  host.  The  visitor  looked  upon  it, 
then  upon  Gualdi. 

"  This  portrait  was  drawn  for  you,  sir  ? "  said  the  Yenetian  to 
Gualdi,  to  which  remark  no  reply  was  made.  "  You  look,"  continued 
he,  "  like  a  man  of  fifty ;  and  yet  I  know  this  picture  to  be  by  the  hand 
of  Titian,  who  has  been  dead  more  than  a  hundred  years.  How  is 
this  possible  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  easy,"  said  Gualdi  gravely,  "  to  know  all  things  that 
are  possible ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  crime  in  my  being  like  a  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Titian." 

The  Yenetian,  perceiving  that  he  had  given  offence,  took  his  leave. 
He  could  not  forbear  relating  his  strange  experience  to  some  of  his 
friends,  who  resolved  to  satisfy  themselves  by  looking  upon  the  pic- 
ture the  next  day.  To  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  they  went  to 
the  coffee-house  to  meet  Gualdi ;  but,  not  finding  him,  they  went  to 
his  abode,  and  were  told  he  had  left  in  great  haste  an  hour  before  for 
Yienna.  The  affair  made  a  great  noise,  and  found  a  place  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  time. 

Writers  give  different  derivations  of  the  name  "  Eosicrucian."  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  came  from  Christian  Rosenkreuz,  a  German  with 
some  reputation  as  a  philosopher.  Travelling  in  the  Holy  Land  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  was  taken  ill  and  was 
visited  by  some  learned  Arabs,  who,  claiming  him  as  a  brother  in 
science,  unfolded  all  the  secrets  of  his  past  life,  and,  aided  by  the 
philosopher's  stone,  restored  him  to  health.  Having  been  instructed 
in  their  mysteries,  and  been  under  tuition  in  magical  science  for  three 
years  in  Morocco,  Rosenkreuz  returned  to  Europe,  and  devoted  years 
to  exploiting  the  new  science,  with  fair  success.  He  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  age  of  106,  when  his  demise  was  a  sad  set-back  for  those 
who  had  believed  in  his  pretensions  to  immortality. 

The  Latin  derivation  of  "  Eosicrucian,"  from  ros^  dew,  and  crux^ 
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cross,  is  countenanced  by  several  encyclopasdias  and  other  books  of 
reference.  An  argument  in  support  of  this  derivation  is  found  in  a 
quotation,  reading,  "  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dew  was  deemed  the  most 
powerful  dissolvent  of  gold ;  and  the  cross,  in  chemical  language,  was 
equivalent  to  light."  The  derivation  most  generally  adopted,  how- 
ever, and  which  would  seem  to  be  based  on  practicability,  is  that  from 
rosa^  rose,  and  crux.  The  accepted  symbol  of  Rosicrucianism  gives 
practical  support  to  this  theory.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  name, 
the  united  rose  and  cross  forms  the  emblem  of  the  brotherhood,  is  the 
sign  which  scholars  recognize,  and,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  very  pretty 
conceit. 

Students  who  quarry  among  dust-laden  tomes  are  rewarded  now 
and  then  by  bringing  to  the  surface  a  nugget  of  Kosicrucian  lore. 
But  the  deeper  their  investigations,  the  more  impenetrable  becomes 
this  esoteric  mystery.  One  writer  will  hold  to  a  certain  view ;  an- 
other will  claim  it  to  be  untenable ;  and  with  neither  will  it  be  other 
than  a  matter  of  speculation.  J^o  writer  gives  the  formula  for  join- 
ing the  immortal  band,  nor  the  prescription  for  the  elixir  of  life,  nor 
offers  a  hint  to  guide  one  in  a  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Commentators  have  written  from  the  standpoint  of  safety :  for  none 
but  a  hona  fide  Rosicrucian  can  point  out  inaccuracies ;  and  he,  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  is  silent. 

Paracelsus,  high-priest  among  mystics  and  alchemists,  claimed  to 
be  a  brother,  and  wrote  extensively  on  the  subject ;  but  he  died  at  a 
comparatively  early  age.  The  library  of  the  British  Museum  con- 
tains a  copy  of  "The  Ch3rmical  Marriage,"  written  by  Christian 
Eosenkreuz,  and  translated  into  English  by  a  Cambridge  dignitary. 
The  same  library  possesses  several  Bosicrucian  manifestos  issued  by 
one  Johann  Valentin  Andrea.  There  have  been  ^vriters  who  claimed 
that  Martin  Luther  was  a  member  of  the  exalted  brotherhood ;  refer- 
ring to  his  signet  and  seal — a  rose  inclosing  a  cross — in  substantiation. 
In  the  library  of  Gottingen  University  is  preserved  a  collection  of 
Bosicrucian  documents,  including  several  letters  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  persons  desirous  of  joining  the  fraternity. 

A  present-day  writer  in  England,  Hargrave  Jennings,  has  pub- 
lished works  on  the  subject.  They  contain  little  that  is  new,  are 
transcendental,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory.  Another  contemporaneous 
writer,  Arthur  Edward  Waite,  is  responsible  for  a  book  which  criti- 
cises the  methods  of  Jennings  with  some  asperity,  and  is  more  satis- 
factory in  its  results.  These  are  about  the  only  English  writers  who 
40 
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have  treated  the  subject  in  a  serious  vein  since  Robert  Fludd,  a  man 
of  erudition  and  high  position,  who  exploited  Rosicrucianism  in  the 
British  Isles  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  were  published  at  Cologne  in  1615  certain  tenets  and  or- 
dinances of  the  Rosicrucian  brotherhood,  formulated  by  a  celebrated 
physician  and  student  named  Michael  Maier,  who  is  said  to  have 
wasted  health  and  fortune  in  seeking  the  philosopher's  stone.  Maier 
in  his  work  gave  the  following  rules  as  governing  the  conduct  of  the 
fraternity : 

1.  That  in  their  travels  they  should  gratuitously  cure  all  diseases. 

2.  That  they  should  always  dress  in  conformity  with  the  fashion  of 

the  country  in  which  they  reside. 

3.  That  once  every  year  they  should  meet  together  in  the  place  ap- 

pointed by  the  fraternity,  or  send  in  writing  an  available 
excuse. 

4.  That  every  brother,  whenever  he  felt  inclined  to  die,  should 

choose  a  person  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
6.    That  the  words  "  Rose-Cross  "  should  be  the  marks  by  which  they 

should  recognize  each  other. 
6.    That  the  fraternity  should  be  kept  secret  for  six  times  twenty 
years. 

Maier  asserted  that  these  laws  had  been  found  inscribed  in  a  golden 
book  in  Rosenkreuz's  tomb,  and  that  the  six  times  twenty  years  had 
expired  in  1604. 

When  Rosicrucianism  first  reached  Paris,  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion  and  enthusiasm.  Mysterious 
manifestoes,  signed  with  a  rose-cross,  appeared  on  walls  and  hoard- 
ings. Paris  was  wild  with  excitement,  until  the  clergy  took  upon  them- 
selves the  duty  of  stamping  out  the  so-called  imposture.  Swindlers  in 
different  parts  of  France  covered  their  depredations  with  the  Rosicru- 
cian mantle ;  and  now  and  then  one  was  caught  and  hanged  for  his  too 
great  ingenuity  in  enticing  pearls  and  precious  stones  from  the  pock- 
ets of  other  people,  or  for  passing  off  lumps  of  gilded  brass  for  pure 
gold  made  by  the  agency  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

The  cleverest  and  most  audacious  imposture  under  the  rose-cross 
symbol,  was  probably  that  of  a  gifted  and  plausible  adventurer  call- 
ing himself  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  who  flashed  upon  the  court  of 
Louis  XY,  and  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded.  J^o  one  knew  who 
he  was  or  whence  he  came.  There  was  a  grotesque  report  that  he  was 
the  Wandering  Jew.    Another  story  proclaimed  him  the  natural  son 
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of  an  Arabian  prince.  But  some  practical  investigators  decisively  an- 
nounced that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  established  in 
trade  at  Bordeaux. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Marechal  de  Belle-Isle,  St.  Germain 
made  his  debut  in  the  gay  capital.  Everybody  was  delighted  with 
the  mysterious  stranger.  His  easy  assurance  imposed  upon  the  high- 
est people.  Many  who  questioned  his  claim  to  have  lived  two  thou- 
sand years  retired  in  perplexity  ;  bewildered  by  his  presence  of  mind, 
his  ready  replies,  his  astonishing  accuracy  on  every  point  mentioned 
in  history,  and  his  fertility  of  resource.  He  dressed  in  a  style  of  the 
greatest  magnificence,  sported  diamonds  of  princely  value,  and  made 
costly  presents  to  the  ladies  of  the  court  with  apparent  unconcern. 
The  King  looked  upon  him  with  marked  favor,  spent  hours  at  a  time 
in  his  company,  and  would  suffer  no  one  to  criticise  his  new  friend. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  as  pleased  with  St.  Germain  as  was 
her  royal  lover.  He  sold  his  elixir  vitce  to  all  the  grand  ladies,  per- 
formed miraculous  feats,  pretended  to  remove  blemishes  from  dia- 
monds, and  for  a  time  was  the  wonder  of  society.  In  the  most  familiar 
manner  he  would  speak  of  his  friendship  for  a  king  or  grandee  who 
had  been  dead  for  centuries ;  and  once,  when  supping  with  some  not 
over-intelligent  people,  he  had  the  impudence  to  speak  of  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  Jesus  Christ. 

St.  Germain  had  a  most  astonishing  vagabond  for  a  servant,  to 
whom  he  would  often  appeal  for  corroboration  when  narrating  some 
wonderful  event  that  had  happened  centuries  before.  On  one  occasion 
St.  Germain  was  relating  at  a  state  dinner  a  conversation  he  pretended 
to  have  had  in  Palestine,  about  1195,  with  King  Pichard  I  of  Eng- 
land, whom  he  described  as  his  particular  friend.  Signs  of  astonish- 
ment and  incredulity  were  visible  on  the  faces  of  the  company,  upon 
which  St.  Germain  coolly  turned  to  his  servant,  behind  his  chair,  and 
asked  if  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth. 

"  I  really  cannot  say,"  replied  the  man,  without  moving  a  muscle. 
"  You  forget,  sir,  that  I  have  been  only  five  hundred  years  in  your 
service ! " 

"  Ah,  true,"  said  his  master,  "  I  remember  now :  it  was  a  little  be- 
fore your  time ! " 

St.  Germain  drifted  from  Paris  to  Germany,  where  he  died  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  whom  he  was  seeking  to  con- 
vert to  Posicrucianism. 

The  most  widely  known  of  these  pretenders,  however,  was  he  who 
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called  himself  Count  di  Cagliostro,  a  friend  of  St.  Germain.  He 
came  from  a  humble  and  fairly  respectable  family  in  Sicily,  named 
Balsamo,  and  was  born  in  1743.  As  a  youth,  he  led  an  indifferent 
and  idle  life.  At  a  local  monastery  he  was  taught  the  principles  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  but  was  not  looked  upon  as  giving  much  prom- 
ise. Such  indiscretions  as  counterfeiting  a  will  and  robbing  an  uncle 
compelled  him  to  leave  home.  He  wandered  into  Arabia,  where  he 
fell  in  with  a  Greek  named  Altotas,  a  man  versed  in  the  languages  of 
the  East  and  an  indefatigable  student  of  alchemy.  On  one  of  their 
voyages,  stress  of  weather  drove  them  into  Malta,  where  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  named  Pinto,  extended  his  hospital- 
ity and  induced  them  to  join  him  in  his  alchemical  researches. 

Cagliostro,  tiring  of  Malta,  journeyed  on,  leaving  Altotas  behind. 
Furnished  with  letters  from  Grand  Master  Pinto,  Cagliostro  went  to 
Eome  and  I^aples.  In  those  places  he  really  got  his  start  in  quackery, 
and  acquired  many  friends  because  of  his  asserted  ability  to  prolong 
life  and  to  make  gold  from  lead.  He  accomplished  remarkable 
"  cures,"  made  money  fast,  wooed  a  fair  Roman,  whose  charms  were 
as  transcendent  as  her  wit  was  ready  and  her  manners  engaging. 
Mastering  the  jargon  of  mysticism,  she  set  out  with  her  husband  on 
a  career  almost  unparalleled. 

In  1776,  when  all  Europe  was  ringing  with  reports  of  their  mar- 
vellous performances,  the  Count  and  Countess  di  Cagliostro  appeared 
in  London,  where  for  a  time  their  success  was  little  short  of  phenom- 
enal. Enough  people  believed  in  their  Posicrucian  pretensions  to 
make  a  lively  market  for  the  elixir  of  life ;  and  their  possibilities  of 
wealth  seemed  to  be  boundless.  Unfortunately  for  their  enterprise, 
the  Cagliostros  fell  into  evil  hands,  a  clever  gang  of  swindlers  led  by 
a  Scotchman,  who  relieved  them  of  the  enormous  sum  accruing  from 
their  occult  power.  Gold  flowed  back  into  their  coffers  in  Brussels, 
however ;  and  in  1780  they  moved  to  Strasburg,  whither  their  reputa- 
tion had  preceded  them.  Grand  dinners,  and  profuse  generosity  to  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  caused  them  to  be  surrounded  by  the  important 
people  of  the  place.  The  Countess,  then  not  more  than  twenty-five, 
and  radiant  in  youthful  beauty,  spoke  frequently  of  her  son  as  a  fine 
fellow  of  twenty-eight,  who  had  for  some  time  been  a  captain  in  the 
Dutch  navy.  The  trick  succeeded  admirably ;  and  her  salon  was 
crowded  with  the  women  of  Strasburg,  all  anxious  to  preserve  their 
youthful  charms.  In  the  city  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cardinal 
Prince  de  Rohan,  who  induced  them  to  visit  Paris.    Cagliostro's  con- 
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nection  with  the  intrigues  of  the  court  there,  and  with  the  Queen's  dia- 
mond necklace  incident,  which  helped  to  precipitate  the  French  Revo- 
lution, are  facts  known  to  every  schoolboy. 

Cagliostro,  through  Rohan's  falseness,  soon  found  himself  in  the 
Bastile,  from  which  he  was  eventually  liberated,  going  with  his  wife 
to  Italy.  There,  in  1789,  he  was  arrested  by  command  of  the  Papal 
Government,  charged  with  being  a  Freemason,  a  heretic,  and  a  sor- 
cerer. Public  opinion  caused  his  death-sentence  to  be  commuted :  but 
he  lived  only  a  few  months ;  and  his  countess  immured  herself  in  a  nun- 
nery. Cagliostro's  fate  may  have  been  deserved ;  but  nearly  all  Eu- 
rope felt  that  his  sentence  for  the  crimes  assigned  was  disgraceful  to 
the  Government  that  pronounced  it. 

Students  are  familiar  with  the  attack  on  Freemasonry  by  that  mas- 
ter of  English  composition,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  who  assailed  that 
Order  jointly  with  the  Rosicrucians,  pronouncing  both  of  them  allied 
hoaxes.  ^Notwithstanding  the  force  of  masterly  language,  his  mad 
tirade  fell  to  the  ground  when  it  was  alleged  he  had  but  elaborated 
the  long-exploded  opinion  of  a  German  savant.  In  the  American  edi- 
tions of  De  Quincey's  works  this  unfortunate  chapter  is  omitted ;  but 
it  is  given  at  great  length  in  the  English  editions.  It  is  the  Rose- 
Cross  degree  in  Masonry — described  by  Carlyle  as  the  nejplus  ultra  of 
Masonry — doubtless,  that  has  caused  the  confusion  on  which  so  much 
has  been  written.  Mackey,  in  his  "  Symbolism  of  Freemasonry,"  says 
the  Rosicrucian  society  resembled  the  Masonic  in  its  organization  and 
in  some  of  the  subjects  of  its  investigation ;  but  it  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  Freemasonry. 

In  his  time  there  were  those  who  believed  James  Crichton — "  The 
Admirable  Crichton  " — to  be  a  disciple  of  Rose-Cross ;  the  allegation 
being  based,  no  doubt,  upon  the  diversified  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments which  he  possessed.  His  control  of  languages,  mastery  in  de- 
bate, and  prowess  as  a  swordsman  had  probably  much  to  do  with  the 
extravagant  tales  circulated  by  his  rivals  and  enemies ;  but  the  Rosi- 
crucian suspicion  was  silenced  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  murderous 
rapier  of  his  dissolute  pupil,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  at  Padua. 

When  we  come  to  the  popular  form  in  which  this  fascinating  sub- 
ject is  introduced  to  novel-readers,  Ave  find  it  has  long  been  a  favorite 
theme  with  writers  who  base  their  creations  on  scholarly  subjects. 
The  best  Rosicrucian  of  fiction  by  long  odds  is  Zanoni.  Bulwer  drew 
this  hero  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  exaltation  which  proved  the  mar- 
vellous facility  of  his  pen ;  and  the  prefatory  chapter  of  the  book  is  a 
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sublime  instance  of  creative  imagination.  A  gifted  Irish  clergpnan, 
Charles  Robert  Maturin,  contributed  to  this  class  of  narrative  a  re- 
markable example  in  "  Melmoth,  the  Wanderer,"  published  in  1821,  a 
work  difficult  to  meet  with  until  its  recent  reprint  in  London.  Shelley, 
while  yet  a  youth,  produced  "•  St.  Irvyne,  or  the  Rosicrucian,"  a  tale 
inane  and  uninteresting.  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  his  wife,  evidenced 
greater  ability  in  "  The  Immortal."  A  well- written  story  by  Dinah 
Mulock  Craik,  entitled  "  The  Rosicrucian,"  is  prized  by  those  who 
have  penetrated  this  bypath  of  eccentric  reading ;  and  Lew  Wallace's 
recent  powerful  novel,  "  The  Prince  of  India,"  has  for  its  basis  this 
singular  superstition  in  the  person  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Fictional 
works  dealing  with  the  philosopher's  stone,  but  not  distinctly  Rosi- 
crucian, are  plentiful,  the  ''  Memoirs  of  a  Physician  "  by  Dumas  being 
the  best  of  these.  In  poetry,  the  myth  is  best  preserved  in  Pope's 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  ;  for  Goethe's  story  of  "  Faust "  can  scarcely  be 
classified  as  Rosicrucian,  since  his  hero  purchased  immortal  youth  by 
a  transaction  with  the  Devil. 

For  about  forty  years  the  Rosicrucian  Society  of  England  has  been 
established  as  a  public  body,  in  so  far  as  its  existence  is  not  itself  a 
secret.  A  candidate  must  be  a  Freemason,  it  is  said,  because  certain 
Masonic  secrets  are  revealed  to  the  accepted,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unfair  to  Masonry.  A  digest  of  the  rules  and  ordinances  of  the 
Society  shows  that  there  are  nine  classes  or  grades,  the  number  of  breth- 
ren in  each  ranging  from  three  to  thirty-three.  The  honorary  presi- 
dent is  always  a  nobleman.  An  aspirant  "  must  be  a  believer  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  a  loyal  subject," 
the  constitution  says.  The  jewel  of  the  Society,  which  is  suspended 
from  a  green  ribbon,  on  which  is  embossed  a  cross  in  rose-colored  silk, 
is  of  enamelled  gold.  The  insignia  of  the  Supreme  Magus  is  a  cross  of 
ebony,  surmounted  by  a  gold  crown,  with  gold  roses  at  the  extremi- 
ties, bearing  the  lozenge  of  the  rose-cross  in  the  centre.  Until  recently, 
when  lodges — or,  speaking  accurately,  "  colleges  " — were  established 
in  Edinburgh  and  Yorkshire,  the  society  was  composed  of  144  mem- 
bers, the  square  of  12.  Of  these,  72  comprised  the  London  college, 
36  being  the  statutory  number  of  the  subordinate  colleges  at  Bristol 
and  Manchester. 

To  many,  reading  without  an  object  is  uninteresting  and  unprofit- 
able, like  an  aimless  walk.  The  subject  of  Rosicrucianism  is  not  a  sci- 
entific one ;  but  it  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  delving  student  or  the 
literary  epicure.  Frederic  Courtland  Penfield. 


A  THEOEY   OF  THE  DEAMA. 

In  philosophy  novelty  is  a  rare  and  dangerous  thing.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  field  of  critical  aesthetics,  first  surveyed  and  plotted 
by  a  thinker  so  sane,  so  orderly,  and  so  profound  as  Aristotle.  It  is, 
then,  a  cause  of  surprise  to  find  two  critics  of  parts,  MM.  Hercken- 
rath  and  Faguet,  proposing  a  theory  of  dramatic  pleasure  which,  at 
least  in  the  definitive  form  given  it  by  the  latter,  is  both  novel  and 
striking.  Whatever  we  shall  conclude  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trine, it  is  very  suggestive,  and  makes  an  admirable  view-point  for  a 
new  study  of  some  interesting  questions. 

Since  the  day  of  Aristotle,  nearly  a  hundred  generations  of  play- 
goers have  laughed  at  comic  situations  and  surprises,  or  wept  delight- 
edly at  the  exhibition  of  suifering  and  death  ;  but,  until  very  recent 
years,  our  account  of  dramatic  enjoyment  has  been  given  in  the  pro- 
gressive interpretation  of  two  Aristotelian  terms,  mimesis  and  Jcathar- 
sis,  signifying  respectively  imitation  and  purgation. 

We  are  told  that  part  of  all  dramatic  pleasure  comes  from  our  in- 
tellectual delight  in  imitation  in  general,  and  in  the  correctness  of  the 
particular  imitation.  This  is  true  enough ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  pre- 
cisely the  idea  embodied  in  the  current  critical  phrase,  "  convincing 
acting."  For  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  drama  is  a 
mixed  art,  and  that  the  pleasure  it  gives  is  the  joint  work  of  the  actor 
and  the  playwright.  Hence,  in  our  search  for  the  causes  of  dramatic 
pleasure  we  must  sit  in  the  playhouse,  not  in  the  study.  In  most  of 
the  "  little  theatres  under  our  hats  "  the  scene-painters  are  not  well 
enough  trained  to  do  the  playwright  justice.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  delight  afforded  an  audience  by  the  simple  imitation.  In  the 
public  picture-gallery  a  common  commendation  from  plain  people  is, 
"  How  natural !  ",  or  "  How  lifelike !  "  At  the  play  a  more  compre- 
hensive mirror  is  held  to  nature,  and  nature  ogles  herself  with  still 
greater  pleasure. 

We  are  also  told — and  this  relates  chiefly  to  tragedy — that  part  of 
the  pleasure  lies  in  the  subjective  effect  of  Jcatharsis.  The  scholastic 
interpretation  of  this  term,  as  ^'  a  purification  of  the  emotions  through 
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pity  and  terror,''  was  perverted  and  too  formal.  It  failed  to  explain 
our  immediate  and  unreflecting  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  feigned  an- 
guish. Hence,  when  Hume,  a  subtle  and  inquiring  thinker,  came  to 
examine  the  question,  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  formal 
interpretations  of  kaiharsis  then  current,  and  to  find  the  basis  of  tragic 
pleasure,  as  of  all  sesthetic  delight,  in  the  excitation  of  sympathy. 
He  pointed  out  that  tragedy  affords  the  spectator  the  beneficent  emo- 
tions of  sympathy  and  pity  without  the  pain  and  trouble  of  going  to 
action  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  pity. 

This  theory,  coming,  as  it  did,  at  the  time  of  that  revival  of  sensi- 
bility which  begot  such  tearful  tomes  as  "  The  Man  of  Feeling  "  and 
Hervey's  "  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,"  seemed  for  a  time  all  that 
could  be  wished.  Within  the  last  century,  however,  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  Jcatharsis  has  been  developed,  which  has  seemed  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  all  preceding  theories  and  to  account  satisfacto- 
rily for  the  deliciousness  of  the  tragic  thrill.  It  is  said  that  hatharsis 
is  a  medical  metaphor,  meaning  precisely  what  it  says,  "  purgation." 
"W"e  have  within  us  the  capability  of  certain  strenuous  and  profound 
emotions,  which,  amid  the  constraints  of  e very-day  life,  can  never  or 
rarely  have  full  play.  Tragedy  excites  these  emotions  and  gives  them 
vent ;  and  relief  and  delight  result.  This  doctrine  has  met  with  favor 
from  all  parties.  It  pleased  Spencer  and  the  physiological  psycholo- 
gists, who  glossed  it  by  saying  that  certain  tracts  of  the  nervous  system 
need  more  exercise  than  they  are  wont  to  get.  It  also  found  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  critical  idealists  like  Pater,  who  held  that  the  end  of  all  art 
is  to  make  us  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.  For,  before  the 
dramatic  purgation,  we  are  heavy  and  emotionally  bilious ;  after  it, 
fresh  and  lively. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  a  statement  of  the  new  theory.  In 
his  "  Problemes  d'Esthetique  et  de  Moral,"  published  at  Paris  in 
1898,  M.  Herckenrath,  of  Groningue  College,  propounds,  in  substance, 
the  following : 

Primarily,  the  delight  we  experience  in  seeing  on  the  stage  the 
misfortune  or  death  of  a  fellow  human  being  is  a  survival  of  the  primi- 
tive barbaric  instinct,  which  took  a  cruel  delight  in  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter. In  Pome,  a  fighting  nation,  this  instinct  was  at  its  height ;  and 
the  circus,  as  Terence  complains,  was  more  popular  than  the  theatre. 
In  the  modern  bull-fight  and  kindred  entertainments  the  instinct  sur- 
vives almost  unmixed.    In  more  cultivated  forms  of  amusement,  al- 
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though  the  instinct  survives  as  the  base  of  the  pleasure,  it  is  overlaid 
by  many  other  things.  There  is,  indeed,  a  constant  alternation  and 
contrast  of  painful  and  pleasurable  sensations :  herein  the  ultimate 
pleasure  is  found. 

A  few  months  later,  Emile  Faguet,  a  dramatic  critic  and  the  au- 
thor of  an  excellent  study  of  the  sixteenth-century  drama,  published 
"  Drame  Ancien :  Drame  Moderne."  In  an  elaborate  introduction, 
on  the  essence  of  dramatic  pleasure,  he  forsook  entirely  the  Sympa- 
thy theory,  advocated  in  France  by  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  and  took  up 
Herckenrath's  "  innate  malignity  "  theory,  with  slight  reservation. 
He  extended  it,  however,  and  applied  it  also  to  tragedy,  seeing  be- 
tween comedy  and  tragedy  a  difference  of  degree  only.  As  he  illus- 
trates it:  "  Why  do  all  comedies  end  with  a  marriage  ?  Because  after 
this  the  tragedy  begins."  Faguet  then  modifies  the  Herckenrath  the- 
ory by  adding  that  what  we  love  most  in  art  is  truth  to  life, — here  he 
touches  hands  with  Aristotle ; — but  he  adds,  "  and  life  is  always  sad 
and  painful."  Schopenhauer,  whom  he  quotes,  has  so  far  influenced 
his  thinking  that  he  goes  on,  "  An  optimistic  drama  would  be  false 
and  puerile."    He  closes  his  discussion  with  a  line  from  Petrarch : 

**  Null'  altro  che  pianto  al  mondo  dura."  * 

The  first  part  of  this  theory,  the  common  contention  of  Hercken- 
rath and  Faguet,  that  the  germ  of  dramatic  pleasure  is  in  seeing  one 
man  get  the  upper  hand  of  and  abuse  another,  is  at  least  specious.  It 
will  appeal  strongly  to  readers  favorably  disposed  toward  evolutionis- 
tic  doctrine.  It  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Herbert  Spencer's  general 
8Bsthetic  theory  of  transmitted  or  racial  association,  that  all  aesthetic 
sensations,  even  the  most  subtle,  intimate,  and  apocalyptic  effects  of 
tone  and  color,  are  the  result  of  the  evolving  experience  of  the  race.  It 
is  also  in  accord  with  his  specific  teaching  regarding  sympathy,  that  it 
has  been  developed  out  of  the  gregarious  instinct  of  the  race,  but  re- 
tarded, in  some  directions,  by  the  survival  of  certain  barbarous  instincts 
aroused  when  war  and  rapine  were  the  business  and  diversion  of  the 
race,  and  were  necessary  to  its  continuance.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  logical  end  of  this  position  is  not  so  much  to  explain  our  actual 
appetite  for  blood  and  horrors  as  to  account  for  the  imperfect  sym- 
pathy which  can  look  with  indifference  on  a  neighbor's  pain.  It  is 
the  answer  of  anthropology  to  Learns  question  in  his  madness : 

"  Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts  ?" 
^  "  Only  weeping  endures  in  the  world." 
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It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  some  "  innate  malignity  "  does  exist, 
other  than  that  involved  in  the  vague  idea  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  there  is  innate  in  every  man  a  certain 
bullyism.  It  appears  in  the  child  impaling  a  fly  on  a  pin,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  terrorism  sometimes  found  in  public  schools,  and  in  the  ingenu- 
ity and  refinement  with  which  savage  people  devise  the  most  horrid 
tortures.  Among  gro^vn  and  civilized  men  it  appears  in  forms  of  infi- 
nite variety  and  complexity,  from  the  brutality  of  the  wife-beater  to 
the  intellectual  bullyism  of  the  legal  cross-examination.  Psycholo- 
gists have  noticed  this  trait  in  human  nature  and  have  connected  it 
with  the  elemental  instinct  of  self-assertion.  Ribot  calls  it  the  "  feel- 
ing of  strength,"  and  asserts  that  it  is  the  earliest  strictly  egoistical 
feeling  to  be  observed  in  the  child. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this  instinct,  in  life  so  vital  and  so  va- 
riously connected,  played  no  part  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  an  art 
so  near  to  life  as  the  drama.  In  music-hall  vaudeville,  and  in  low 
comedy  in  general,  why  do  the  audiences  laugh  convulsively  at  the 
sight  of  some  unfortunate  person,  poor  Pierrot  perhaps,  being  mauled 
and  clubbed  and  pummelled  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  a  pleas- 
ant shock  of  surprise  and  delight  at  the  rapid,  energetic  movement, 
but  more,  I  think,  because  of  our  latent  bullyism.  We  put  ourselves 
sympathetically  in  the  place,  not  of  the  mauled,  but  of  the  mauler, 
and  are  charmed  with  the  idea  of  such  visible  activity  and  self-asser- 
tion at  another's  expense.  A  study  of  the  rows  of  eager,  flushed  faces 
in  the  higher  places  of  the  theatre,  when  this  kind  of  business  is  go- 
ing on,  will  prove  that  there  at  least  the  emotion  aroused  is  not  s}Tn- 
pathy  for  affliction.  Even  there,  however,  some  reservation  is  needed ; 
for  the  gallery  gods  enjoy  the  buffeting  better  if  Pierrot  has  previously 
shown  symptoms  of  knavishness,  whether  active  or  latent.  And  in  any 
case  they  prefer  the  blows  and  kicks  to  be  bestowed  where  they  wiU 
not  inflict  permanent  injury. 

The  above,  however,  manifestly  applies  to  a  low  order  of  dramatic 
entertainment.  As  one  ascends  the  scale  of  the  drama  toward  the 
realm  of  ideal  and  universal  art,  the  appeal  to  the  crude  bully  spirit 
is  constantly  less.  Faguet  sees  it  in  the  comedy  of  manners.  No 
doubt  it  is  somewhat  involved  in  our  enjoyment  at  seeing  George 
Dandin  locked  out  of  his  own  house,  or  Falstaff  tumbled  about  in  a 
basket  of  soiled  linen  ;  Imt  such  incidents  are  essentially  farcical  and 
quite  adventitious  to  the  comedy  of  manners  proper.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  do  not  brutally 
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gloat  over  the  misfortunes  of  Maholio  or  Orgon,  Our  laughter  is 
easy  and  merry,  proceeding  from  the  recognition  of  divers  incongrui- 
ties ;  while  the  basal  pleasure  we  experience  at  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners, which  I  here  typify  in  "  Twelfth  Night "  and  "  Tartuife,"  lies  in 
seeing  at  work  influences  which  tend  to  uncover  sham,  and  make  for 
sanity,  common  sense,  and  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  theory  of  laughter  long  held  by  English  philosophy  seems  at 
first  to  support  Faguet's  theory.     Thus  Hobbes : 

''The  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  than  sudden  glory  arising  from  sudden 
conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others." 

This  theory,  however,  has  been  superseded.  It  was  futile  to  ex- 
plain the  delicious  fooling  of  Touchstone  or  Charles  Lamb.  In  fact, 
it  could  not  be  successfully  applied  to  any  great  body  of  literature 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  where  the  only 
laughs  are  yells  of  scornful  triumph  over  the  confusion  of  enemies. 

If  buUyism  does  exist  in  the  comedy  of  manners,  it  is  to  be  seen 
less  in  the  structure  than  in  the  dialogue,  where  we  sometimes  find 
an  intellectual  equivalent  for  the  fisticuffs  of  the  variety  stage.  In 
polite  society  the  blow  has  largely  given  place  to  the  smile,  not  less 
deadly.  Something  of  this  intellectual  bullyism  was  evident,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Dr.  Johnson's  conversational  methods ;  and  it  is  evident  in 
many  forms  of  personal  witticism.  We  like  to  see  a  character  on  the 
stage  hit  by  brilliant,  biting  repartee ;  and  this  we  may  reasonably 
connect  with  "  innate  malignity."  But  we  must  admit,  as  always  in 
imputing  bullyism,  that  a  part  of  the  pleasure  lies  in  the  intellectual 
activity  and  self-assertion  between  which  and  bullyism  no  hard  and 
fast  line  can  be  drawn. 

As  far  as  comedy  is  concerned,  then,  we  can  agree  that  the  instinct 
of  malignity,  as  above  qualified,  is  involved  in  the  horse-play,  farcical 
incident,  and  caustic  repartee,  which  are  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  comedy. 

As  an  element  in  tragic  pleasure,  this  bully  instinct  seems  even 
less  important ;  for  we  do  not  need  to  take  any  account  here  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Roman  decadence,  in  which  men  were  actually  killed 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators.  In  great  typical  tragedies,  such  as 
"  CEdipus,"  "  Phedre,"  or  "  King  Lear," most  of  the  suffering  and  death 
does  not  take  place  coram  jpojpulo ;  and  our  pleasure  is  largely  ex- 
plained by  the  doctrine  of  Icatharsis,  and  the  justification  of  the  moral 
order.    There  are,  however,  certain  aspects  of  English  tragedy  which, 
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if  isolated,  may  seem  to  support  the  "  malignity  "  theory.  Hercken- 
rath  asserts  that  in  England  and  America,  where  the  struggle  for  life 
is  sharper,  and  audiences  are  less  humanized  than  in  France,  malig- 
nity plays  a  greater  part  on  the  tragic  stage.  Both  the  premises  and 
conclusion  of  this  statement  are  open  to  question ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
Elizabethan  stage  seems,  at  first,  to  bear  him  out. 

Passing  by  the  rough-and-tumble  roistering  of  the  later  moral- 
ity, interlude,  and  early  farce-comedy,  consider  the  Elizabethan  stage 
proper.  Kyd's  "  Spanish  Tragedy,"  the  source  of  so  much  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Shakespearian  theatre,  opens  bravely  with  fifteen  charac- 
ters. At  the  end  of  the  play,  the  stage  is  a  veritable  shambles ;  and 
only  four  of  the  fifteen  are  left  alive.  This  sort  of  thing,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  became  the  rule  of  the  early  stage.  'Not  to  mention 
the  unspeakable  horrors  of  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  or  "  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,"  there  are  not  wanting  critics  to  tell  us  that  in  Shakespeare's 
historical  plays — in  "  Macbeth,"  even  in  "  Hamlet " — is  more  bloody 
sword-play  than  is  dramatically  fitting.  The  causes  of  this  are  not 
far  to  seek.  In  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  France 
and  Scotland  had  been  awed  to  quiet,  and  the  Armada  had  failed  to 
thunderstrike  the  walls  of  England,  South wark  afforded  amusements 
other  than  the  drama.  "  The  Theatre,"  "  The  Curtain,"  "  Blackfriars  " 
were  the  direct  successors  of  amphitheatres  for  cock-fighting,  bear- 
baiting,  and  sword-  and  cudgel-play.  These  entertainments  even  al- 
ternated with  the  regular  drama  on  the  boards  of  the  theatres.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  the  sturdy  playgoer  of  the  day  relished  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death  on  the  stage.  It  even  seems  probable  that 
he  could  not  find  enough  there  to  satisfy  him ;  for  many  contempo- 
rary records  exist  of  disturbances  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  theatres 
that  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  wanton  buUyism  and  love  of  fight, 
— the  kind  of  promiscuous  trouble,  in  fact,  that  one  would  expect  to 
encounter  at  Donnybrook  Fair. 

Owing  to  this  it  came  about  that  malignity  was  undoubtedly  a 
factor  in  Elizabethan  dramatic  pleasures ;  but  the  particular  incidents 
from  which  it  proceeded  were,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  extraneous 
to  the  essential  dramatic  fable  and  structure.  The  thick  nostrils  of 
the  "  roaring  boys  "  might  indeed  dilate  at  the  smell  of  the  blood  of 
Polonius  or  Laertes  /  but  the  considerate  spectator  would  be  more 
deeply  moved  by  the  sad  mystery  of  Hainlefs  soul,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  sympathy  rather  than  malignity.  As  the  number  of  consid- 
erate spectators  has  increased,  the  ideal  aspects  of  the  drama  have 
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been  emphasized,  the  taste  for  mere  horrors  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  morbid,  and  the  horrors  themselves  have  been  relegated  to  melo- 
drama. 

Enough  has  been  said  concerning  the  "  malignity  "  theory  to  show 
that  while  that  instinct  does  exist,  and  does  play  a  part  in  our  dramatic 
pleasures,  it  does  so  only  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  drama,  in  the  minds 
of  the  less  cultivated  spectators  of  the  higher  grades,  or  in  the  lower 
instincts  of  the  more  cultivated  spectators.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  sliding  scale.  As  we  go  up  the  grades  of  the  drama,  ma- 
lignity vanishes,  and  sympathy  appears  in  inverse  ratio. 

The  second  part  of  Faguet's  theory,  although  less  succinct  and  de- 
monstrable, is  much  more  profound  and  far-reaching.  It  is  connected 
with  that  mysterious  luxury  of  sorrow  which  neither  the  critic,  the 
experimental  psychologist,  nor  the  philosopher  can  adequately  ex- 
plain. It  is  a  deeper  thing  than  the  mere  sentimental  dallying  with 
melancholy  which  we  find  in  Jaqites^  in  Werther,  or  in  the  blissfully 
tearful  matinee-goer.  On  one  side  it  touches  the  world-pain,  the  poig- 
nant sense  of  sorrow,  beauty,  and  mystery  which  we  find  in  the  finer 
spirits  from  Euripides  and  Yergil  to  Amiel ;  on  the  other,  it  is  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  evil  which  teases  the  theologians.  In  the 
former  phase,  it  is  inseparable  from  all  our  art.  It  is  in  the  cadences  of 
Yergil  and  in  the  face  of  Madonna.  It  is  the  soul  of  music ;  and  that 
is  why  Jessica  says : 

*'  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music." 

This  cosmic  melancholy  even  lies  at  the  root  of  the  truest  humor, 
which  some  one  has  defined  as  "  the  cry  of  pain  of  a  well-bred  man." 
In  life  as  well  as  in  books  the  same  thing  is  found.  Even  in  bereave- 
ment, after  the  first  shock  and  dull  anguish  are  past,  people  come  to 
take  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  their  grief :  they  taste  and  sip  it  as  if  it 
were  some  dull,  sweet  opiate. 

With  this  array  of  facts  before  us,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  contention,  that  part  of  tragic  pleasure  lies  in  the 
recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  tragic  event  to  life,  and  the  resulting 
luxury  of  tears  and  self-pity.  But  to  make  this  all  is  to  exclude  half 
the  evidence.  The  greatest  art,  even  when  Melancholia  is  the  muse, 
is  in  its  final  effect  not  sad,  but  hopeful.  In  "  Lear,"  in  "  Hamlet," 
even  in  "  Othello,"  where  at  the  end  our  pain  is  so  sharp  as  to  be 
almost  physical,  we  are  saddened  only  to  be  sustained  and  enheart- 
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ened.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  should  be  so.  Our  own  rec- 
ognition of  and  agreement  in  the  Avorking  of  universal  moral  laws 
induce  the  consciousness  of  the  reality  and  indestructibility  of  spirit, 
and  make  thus  for  idealism  and  optimism.  Kant's  definition  of  the 
sublime  applies  beautifully  to  the  sublime  in  tragedy :  "  The  Sub- 
lime is  that,  the  mere  ability  to  think  which  shows  a  faculty  surpass- 
ing every  standard  of  sense." 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that,  to  be  representatively  hu- 
man, tragedy  must  so  far  concede  to  pessimism  as  to  allow  the  death 
of  innocent  and  faultless  characters.  In  the  Greek  drama  this  took 
the  form  of  blind  fate,  occasionally  introduced  despite  the  objection 
of  the  critics.  This  was  the  cause  of  that  note  of  poignant  human 
melancholy,  unusual  in  the  lucid  calm  of  classic  art,  which  appeals  to 
us  so  strangely  and  vividly  in  some  chorus  endings  from  Euripides. 
In  the  form  of  its  modern  equivalent,  the  irony  of  circumstance,  the 
same  thing  appears,  as  in  the  death  of  Cordelia.  Of  a  piece  with  this 
is  the  dull,  stupefying  horror  we  sometimes  find  in  Ibsen  and  Suder- 
mann.  The  admirers  of  this  kind  of  drama  will  tell  us  that  its  greatest 
merit  is  its  actuality  and  its  truth  to  life.  They  say  their  whole  being 
quivers  in  eager  response  to  the  truth  of  the  depiction  of  morbid  psy- 
chology and  the  conditions  of  degeneration. 

If  we  ^s.  our  attention  on  this  school  alone,  there  would  seem  to 
be  much  truth  in  the  "  luxury  of  grief  "  division  of  Faguet's  theory  ; 
but  even  here  it  does  not  cover  all  the  ground.  It  is  a  superficial  criti- 
cism that  sees  in  Ibsen  or  Sudermann  only  shuddering  hopelessness. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  with  the  biological  critic,  that  the  wide-spread 
pleasure  taken  in  this  gloomy  art  is  a  pathological  manifestation,  re- 
sulting from  low  \dtality,  individual  or  racial.  The  drama  in  ques- 
tion does  indeed  give  a  morbid  kind  of  pleasure  to  certain  neurotic 
decadents ;  but  it  is  also  relished  by  many  good  fighters.  Like  the 
kindred  work,  in  other  fields,  of  Zola  or  Lombroso,  it  is  liable  to  mis- 
conception, and  sometimes,  by  its  lack  of  humor,  to  provoke  a  smile 
on  the  lips  of  the  muse  of  true  comedy ;  but  in  the  last  analysis,  what- 
ever exceptions  may  be  taken  to  it  from  the  view-point  of  idealistic 
art,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  long  wa}^  from  ineffective  Wertherism.  A 
problem  plainly  stated  is  one  step  toward  solution. 

We  see  then  that  the  "  luxury  of  grief  "  theory  fails  on  its  own 
proper  ground.  It  proves  inadequate  in  still  another  regard :  it  does 
not  notice  that  the  tragic  pleasure  is  purest  and  deepest,  not  when  the 
event  is  presented  in  a  form  of  crude  verisimilitude,  but  when  it  is 
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embodied  in  such  perfection  of  form  that  the  sorrow  and  the  beauty 
make  one  mystery.  This  is  the  secret  charm  of  elegiac  poetry,  some- 
times flowering  in  a  lonely  line,  as  in  Vergil's  lament  for  the  young 

Marcellus^ 

"Manibus  date  lilia  plenis,"^ 

sometimes  subtly  interfused  through  many,  as  in  "  Highland  Mary  " 
or  "  Thyrsis."  At  the  end  of  the  greatest  tragedies  a  similar  feeling  is 
awakened.  In  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads," Wordsworth  notices  the  necessity  for  this  artistic  sublimation 
of  sorrow,  and  makes  metre  the  chief  means ;  adding : 

*'  This  opinion  may  be  further  illustrated  by  appealing  to  the  reader's  own  ex- 
perience of  the  reluctance  with  which  he  comes  to  the  reperusal  of  'Clarissa  Harlowe,' 
or  '  The  Gamester '  ;  while  Shakespeare's  writings,  in  the  most  pathetic  scenes,  never 
act  upon  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  pleasure." 

In  the  case  of  many  uncritical  people,  another  element  seems 
to  be  involved.  In  novel-reading  they  put  themselves  in  the  hero's 
place ;  while  at  the  play  they  are  forestalled  in  this  by  the  actor.  In 
the  latter  case,  therefore,  greater  detachment  of  mind  is  possible,  and 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  the  intellectual  effects  of  tragedy.  They 
see  the  tragic  event,  with  its  causes  and  effects,  rather  than  endure  it, 
as  confirmed  novel-readers  do. 

Despite  this,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  metre  and  the  other  for- 
mal beauties  of  tragedy  give  the  reader  or  spectator  a  "  feeling  of  the 
whole  "  analogous  to  that  produced  by  his  agreement  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  moral  law.     This  the  "  luxury  of  grief  "  theory  overlooks. 

Finally,  there  will  always  be  certain  cool-headed  persons  to  whom 
that  theory  will  not  appeal  at  all,  who  are  mainly  delighted  by  the 
intellectual  adroitness  manifested  by  the  playwright  and  demanded  in 
themselves.  They  take  a  sympathetic  pleasure  in  the  sense  of  resist- 
ance overcome  and  of  difficult  material  skilfully  handled,  very  like  the 
pleasure  with  which  people  Avatch  a  clever  billiard-player,  or  juggler 
of  plates.  These  people  also  enjoy  the  vicarious  experience  of  life  and 
consequent  food  for  reflection  which  they  find  at  the  theatre,  and  take 
a  real  though  fleeting  pleasure  in  the  resulting  virtuous  resolve.  These 
latter  forms  of  enjoyment  are  especially  common  in  our  own  day.  The 
conditions  of  social  life  for  the  past  fifty  years  have  tended  to  repress 
sensibility ;  and  after  the  long  disuse  of  the  fountain  of  tears  many 
people  feel  an  actual  physical  pain  in  weeping,  not  to  mention  the 
shame  experienced  at  the  public  exposure  of  emotion. 

*  *'  Strew  lilies  by  handfuls." 
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In  short,  we  have  seen  that  to  make  the  "  luxury  of  grief  "  the 
sole  basis  of  tragic  pleasure  is  inadequate  in  two  important  respects. 
It  overlooks  the  optimistic  implication  of  true  tragedy ;  and  it  over- 
looks the  intellectual  delight  afforded  by  all  drama.  Art  and  art 
criticism  should  know  no  nationality ;  but  it  is  food  for  thought  to 
consider  that  the  theory  comes  from  France,  despite  her  eager  search 
for  the  fountain  of  youth,  the  best  representative  of  that  old  world 
of  which  Tasso  wrote  three  centuries  ago  : 

'*I1  mondo  invecchia, 
E  invecchiando  intristisce."  * 

Life  is  a  tangled  skein ;  and  the  art  which  best  represents  life  is 
necessarily  complex.  We  may  admit,  in  varying  degree  to  the  cause 
of  dramatic  pleasure,  "  innate  malignity,"  "  the  luxury  of  grief,"  the 
delight  in  imitation,  the  relief  of  purgation,  the  intellectual  delight 
in  skill,  the  enjoyment  of  vicarious  experience,  and  the  satisfaction 
at  the  justification  of  the  moral  law  ;  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  these 
elements  are  seen  to  be  secondary  and  psychological,  rather  than  ulti- 
mate and  metaphysical.  If  we  must  have  the  final  explanation,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  hark  back  to  Hume  and  agree  that  there  is  a 
certain  ultimate  pleasure  in  sympathy.  It  matters  not  whether  we 
side  with  the  physiological  psychologists  and  explain  sympathy  as 
a  highly  generalized  psycho-physiological  property,  or  say,  with  the 
mystics,  that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  essential  oneness  of  spirit. 
We  may  synthesize  the  two,  or  put  all  such  questions  aside  as  inquir- 
ing too  curiously,  and  rest  content  with  S3niipathy  as  we  feel  it :  in 
any  case  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
our  tragic  pleasure. 

The  final  effect  of  the  drama,  then,  would  be  to  make  us  feel  more 
often  the  truth  and  reach  of  that  subtle  quatrain  by  William  Wat- 
son: 

"  Momentous  to  himself,  as  I  to  me 

Hath  each  man  been  that  ever  woman  bore. 
Once,  in  a  lightning's  flash  of  sympathy 
I  felt  this  truth,  an  instant  but  no  more." 

Ferris  Greenslet. 


*  **  The  world  grows  old, 
And,  growing  old,  grows  sad." 


Xho  Poriim 
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TAKIFF  TElSTDEl^CIES  IIST  GEEAT  BRITAIK 

There  is  probably  no  country  to  which  it  has  pleased  the  foreign 
historian  to  ascribe  so  unbroken  a  thread  of  continuity  in  action  and 
in  purpose  as  England.  And  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  none  where  action 
has  so  constantly  varied,  and  where  purpose  has  been  so  palpably 
altered  to  suit  the  altering  conditions,  not  alone  of  the  island  itself,  but 
of  the  outside  world. 

Since  first  she  took  rank  among  the  notable  nations  of  the  earth, 
England  has  been  engaged  in  a  gradual  but  constant  change  of  front. 
She  has,  so  to  speak,  moved  her  front  door  right  round  the  island — 
from  the  eastern  counties,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  great 
centre  of  population  and  of  that  nascent  commercial  activity  which 
found  its  outlet  in  a  trade  through  Flanders,  round  by  the  south  coast 
as  the  trade  with  Southern  Europe  developed,  through  Bristol,  which 
was  especially  the  port  for  the  West  Indies,  and  up  the  west  coast  to 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  to  which  has  finally  and  mainly  gravitated 
the  great  trade  with  North  America.  Thus,  that  district  extending 
from  Glasgow  to  Lancashire,  once  known  as  Strathclyde,  which  was 
uninhabited  moor,  morass,  and  forest  at  the  time  when  the  eastern 
counties  were  teeming  with  life  and  dotted  with  rich  monasteries  and 
churches,  has  now  become  the  most  important  and  the  most  populous 
part  of  the  island. 

And  if  England  has  changed  the  side  of  her  house  through  which 
she  looks  forth  and  puts  out  her  fullest  hands  to  the  outside  world,  she 
has  no  less  changed  in  the  same  time  her  home  activities.    Originally 
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she  was  a  pastoral  and  grazing  country, — a  fact  so  fuUy  recognized 
that  wool,  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  was  guarded  by  the  severest 
sumptuary  laws.  Even  to  this  day,  when  England  does  not  export  a 
single  pound  of  wool,  the  Lord  Chancellor  sits,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  a  woolsack — the  emblem  of  her  once  prosperous  trade  in  this  arti- 
cle. In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  she  became  a  manufac- 
turing country,  not  so  much  of  set  conscious  purpose  as  through  the 
accidental  advantage  which  the  juxtaposition  of  good  coal  and  good 
iron  gave  to  her  in  the  early  development  of  machinery  and  of  the 
manufactures  which  were  its  children. 

Now,  when  the  whole  world  is,  as  it  were,  being  brought  to  its  bear- 
ings, and  each  part  put  in  touch  with  the  rest,  it  seems  to  some  of  us  as 
though  the  great  final  destiny  of  England  were  to  be  that  of  the  carrier 
of  the  world.  For  the  rational  horizon  of  London  embraces  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  including  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  whole  of  Asia, 
the  whole  of  Africa,  the  whole  of  IsTorth  America,  and  the  greater  part 
of  South  America  ;  while  England  herself,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  sea 
and  at  the  crossing  of  those  sea-roads  which  are  the  only  roads  of  com- 
mercial importance,  seems  as  eminently  fitted  by  her  geographical  po- 
sition as  by  her  secular  traditions  to  remain  permanently  the  centre  of, 
and  the  chief  agent  in,  the  intercommunication  of  the  chief  nations 
of  the  earth. 

"With  changes  of  occupation,  of  purpose,  and  almost  of  destiny, 
changes  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  England  have  come  naturally,  intelligi- 
bly, almost  inevitably.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
— when  that  feudal  system  called  'Hhe  cheap  defence  of  nations  "  was 
broken  up,  and  when  Charles  I,  as  was  said  with  some  exaggeration 
yet  not  without  some  truth,  '^  died  a  martyr  to  direct  taxation, " — the 
taxes  that  Englishmen  paid  were  few.  The  Customs  duties  were  so 
small  as  to  be  quite  insignificant ;  and  Excise,  or  the  internal  taxation 
of  commodities,  was  only  known  as  a  Dutch  invention,  so  hateful  to 
the  English  mind  that  it  was  believed  Englishmen  would  perish  to  the 
last  man  rather  than  endure  it. 

But  with  the  portentous  introduction- — now  beginning  to  be  fully 
recognized — of  that  tremendous  new  factor  in  the  world's  history,  the 
great  American  continent,  there  came  a  vast  increase  of  trade.  The 
struggle  for  trade  brought  wars  :  it  will  be  found,  indeed,  upon  strict 
examination,  that  each  of  the  wars  waged  by  England  since  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  been  waged  strictly  for  trade,  whatever  else  may 
have  appeared  to  be  the  reason  at  the  time.    Those  wars  brought  ex- 
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pense  and  debt ;  and  expense  and  debt  necessitated  taxes  and  a  fiscal 
system.  Hence,  there  grew  up  in  England  a  Customs  tariff  of  which  it 
was  said,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  found  it  the  worst  in  the  world  and 
left  it  the  best.  It,  however,  remained  bad  enough,  passed  through  a 
period  when  it  was  informed  by  the  most  strenuous  Protection  (espe- 
cially for  corn),  and  at  length  suggested  to  fiscal  reformers  the  idea  of 
a  complete  change  of  system.  Said  Prosperity  Pobinson,  in  1844  : 
''Why  not  emancipate  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  ?  "  And  the 
answer  was  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  few  years  later,  when  (paying 
the  cost  Avith  a  reimposed  income-tax  of  seven-pence  in  the  pound)  he 
reduced  the  English  Customs  tariff  from  1,200  to  450  dutiable  articles, 
and  in  1846  repealed  the  duties  on  corn  with  the  exception  only  of  a 
shilling  per  quarter  registration  duty. 

Peel's  example  was  followed  and  bettered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
in  1853  made  another  great  sweep  of  dutiable  articles  and  another 
revision  of  the  tariff.  J^or  was  this  the  end.  In  1874  Sir  Stafford 
IN'orthcote  abolished  the  Customs  duty  on  sugar,  which  then  produced 
£2,000,000  per  annum  ;  giving  this  as  his  reason  : 

*'  It  is  held  out  to  us  that,  if  we  abolished  the  sugar  duty,  there  is  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  England  may  become  the  great  entrepot  of  the  sugar  trade  ;  and  I  think  that 
is  a  consideration  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country  must  regard  as  being  one  of  first-rate  magnitude." 

It  was,  however,  in  1869  that  the  British  tariff  was  finally  brought 
into  its  present  form.  For  twenty-three  years  the  duty  of  a  shilling  a 
quarter  on  corn  (which  in  1869  produced  £855,000  per  annum)  had 
existed  without  being  challenged  or  even  complained  of.  In  1846  the 
Corn  Law  League  had  dissolved  itself  for  the  express  reason  that  it  had 
seen  the  triumph  of  Free  Trade,  on  which  triumph,  indeed,  Peel  had 
founded  his  own  claims  to  the  remembrance  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1869,  with  a 
flourishing  revenue  and  the  best  national  prospects,  seems  to  have  felt 
toward  this  shilling  a  quarter  as  Haman  felt  Avhen  he  said  :  ' '  All  this 
availeth  me  nothing  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the 
king's  gate."  He,  therefore,  without  any  demand,  or  even  so  much 
as  a  suggestion  from  the  outside,  abolished  the  shilling  duty,  partly 
from  a  wanton  deliverance  over  of  himself  to  abstract  speculation,  and 
partly  for  the  same  reason  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  given  in 
regard  to  sugar  ;  viz. ,  that  he  expected  England  to  become  the  entre- 
|3ot  for  corn.    He  said  : 
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"  Surely  there  is  such  a  thing  as  faith  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  ;  and  if  we 
cannot,  at  this  time  of  day,  trust  enough  to  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  and  Free 
Trade  to  believe  that  when  you  raise  nearly  £1,000,000  from  the  poorest  of  your  people 
you  do  an  immense  amount  of  mischief,  what  is  the  use  of  abstract  science  or  specu- 
lation at  all  ?  .  .  Then  there  is  another  point  that  also  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  and  that  is,  the  amount  of  trade  which  might  exist  in  this  article 
if  it  were  not  for  the  duty.  .  .  England,  with  her  enormous  trade,  is  fitted  by  her 
splendid  geographical  position  between  America,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corn-growing 
countries  of  the  Baltic,  Russia,  and  Poland,  on  the  other,  to  become  more  and  more  the 
commercial  entrepot  of  the  world  for  this  and  other  commodities." 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  England  has  not  become 
more  an  entrepot,  either  for  sugar  than  she  was  in  1874,  or  for  corn 
than  she  was  in  1869.  But  the  point  to  remark  is  the  uncompromising, 
unquestioning  belief  of  the  hard-and-fast,  high-and-dry  Free  Traders 
who  then  predominated  in  England,  that  the  gospel  of  Free  Trade,  as 
taught  by  Yilliers,  Cobden,  and  Bright,  was  one  of  which  every  word 
was  marked  by  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  one  of 
which  no  syllable  could  be  disregarded  without  a  fearful  anticipation 
of  wrath  to  come. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  apostles  of  Free  Trade  in  Eng- 
land were  not  precisely  men  who  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  It 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them  by  their  esoteric  teachers,  and  notably 
by  McCulloch,  that  with  cheap  bread  it  would  be  possible  to  pay  the 
workman  lower  wages  without  driving  him  out  of  existence  ;  that, 
therefore.  Free  Trade  in  corn  for  the  people  meant  higher  profits  for 
the  manufacturers.  But  this  reflection  Avas  one  which  the  apostles 
kept  largely  to  themselves,  and  which  was  not  found  playing  any 
great  part  in  the  eloquent  and  impassioned  appeals  to  humanity  and 
high  principles  Avith  which  they  so  stirred  the  country. 

The  triumph  of  Free  Trade  (so-called  only,  for,  as  we  shall  see, 
trade  is  not  wholly  free  in  England  to  this  day)  which  Avas  achieA^ed 
in  1849  and  exaggerated  in  1869  and  1874,  Avas  the  trimnph  of  middle- 
class  doctrinaires,  not  AA^holly  unmoA^ed  by  considerations  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest  for  their  class,  Avho  conceiA^ed  that  in  this  they  had 
found  a  siimimnn  honmn^  to  which  all  the  Avorld  Avould  certainly  come 
very  quickly  Avhen  once  they  saAV  the  brilliant  example  of  England  with 
her  conspicuous  success.  Free  Trade,  they  taught  and  belicA^ed,  Avould 
certainly  make  all  men  traders  under  the  best  conditions,  and  therefore 
friends  and  brothers  of  supreme  necessity  ;  and  it  Avould  as  certainly 
bring  Avars  to  an  end  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  uniA^ersal  peace  and 
amity.    Nor  is  it  in  any  Avay  to  be  denied  that  under  the  ncAV  fiscal  sys- 
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tern  England  has  greatly  prospered  :  not,  indeed,  wholly  because  of 
it, — for  other  reasons  as  potent  have  been  at  work, — yet,  at  the  very 
least,  coincidently  with  its  existence. 

With  such  an  admission  as  this,  however,  the  great  preachers  of 
the  J^ew  Crusade  would  be  by  no  means  content.  They  had  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  old  doctrine  of  force,  in  which  men  had  thitherto 
believed,  and  had  substituted  for  it  the  new  doctrine  of  trade.  All  the 
world's  history,  they  smugly  and  confidently  asserted,  had  thitherto 
been  a  mistake  :  all  its  great  men  had  been  corrupt  or  wrong,  fools  or 
villains,  or  both.  The  whilom  national  hero,  Richard  Cwur  de  Lion, 
who  had  made  fame  for  himself  and  his  country  by  hard  knocks,  w^as 
now  to  be  replaced  by  "  Eichard  Cmur  de  Coton  "  (as  the  Prince  Con- 
sort wittily  named  him),  who  would  make  far  greater  fame  by  soft 
goods.  Free  Trade  was  right,  always  had  been  right,  and  always 
would  be  right,  everywhere,  in  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  This  was 
the  true  national  verity  ;  and  unless  a  man  believed  it,  without  doubt 
he  would  perish  everlastingly. 

The  above  description  is  in  truth  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  what 
was  then  held  and  is  held  to-day  by  the  more  convinced  disciples  of 
the  new  doctrine,  who,  by  their  energy,  their  conviction,  their  intol- 
erance, and  the  dismal  howls  to  which  they  give  vent  at  the  mere  dis- 
tant approach  of  a  doubt,  have  long  dragged  after  them  an  immense 
yet  ever  more  hesitating  following.  Modern  facts  indeed — the  stupen- 
dous successes  of  the  United  States,  not  only  in  home  but  in  neutral 
and  in  British  markets,  the  strenuous  and  daily  more  formidable  com- 
petition of  Germany,  and  the  very  remarkable  and  successful  increase 
of  trading  and  manufacturing  energy  in  Russia  (all  of  them,  be  it  re- 
marked, severely  Protectionist  countries) — have  caused  many  to  ques- 
tion the  faith ;  and  those  who  have  thus  questioned  have  been  but  ill 
satisfied  by  the  scornful  or  elusive  answers  which  they  have  received 
from  the  high-priests  to  whom  they  have  communicated  their  doubts. 
But,  in  spite  of  all,  the  Free  Traders  undoubtedly  remain  dominant 
in  England  at  the  present  day, — not,  indeed,  with  so  assured  and  un- 
questioned a  position  as  they  held  forty  years  ago,  but  still  in  great 
strength  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  commanding  positions. 

The  tendency  in  England  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been 
to  substitute  ' '  direct ' '  for  ' '  indirect ' '  taxation ;  although  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  systems  thus  named  is  far  from  being  exact,  and 
is  in  many  cases  shadowy.  By  what  we  call  direct  taxes  are  popu- 
larly meant  those  taxes,  such  as  income-tax  and  death  duties,  which 
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are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  levied  directly  upon  the  person  upon  whom 
the  burden  ultimately  falls  ;  while  by  indirect  taxes  are  meant  those 
which  are  levied  upon  commodities,  and  which  thus  reach  only  in  an 
indirect  manner  the  person  who  ultimately  bears  their  burden.  It  is 
further  believed  by  many,  and  it  is  preached  by  some  who  should  know 
better,  that  all  direct  taxation  falls  on  the  rich,  while  all  indirect  taxa- 
tion falls  on  the  poor, — a  delusion  so  patent  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  honestly  entertained.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probably 
to  this  delusion — and  on  account  of  the  consequent  belief,  that  to  di- 
minish the  proportion  of  indirect  to  direct  taxation  is  to  relieve  the 
poor — that  many  of  the  recent  fiscal  evolutions  in  English  finance  are 
due. 

In  1874— Y5  direct  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom  produced,  in 
round  figures,  £20,000,000  ;  while  indirect  taxation  produced  £42,- 
000,000.  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  that  is  to  say,  in  1886-87, 
we  find  direct  taxation  producing  £34,000,000,  and  indirect  taxation, 
£41,000,000.  After  another  interval  of  twelve  years,  that  is  to  say, 
in  1898-99,  we  have  direct  taxation  producing  £48,000,000,  while  in- 
direct taxation  has  risen  to  £51,000,000  ;  so  that,  while  twenty -four 
years  ago  we  looked  to  indirect  taxation  to  give  us  double  as  much 
revenue  as  direct  taxation,  in  the  present  day  we  have  arrived,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  at  an  equality  between  the  two.  All  this  means,  of 
course,  the  carrying  out  of  the  Free  Trade  gospel,  by  the  avoidance  of 
any  tax  that  would  add  to  the  Customs  tariff,  and  the  consequent  fall- 
ing back  upon  an  increase  in  the  direct  taxes,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  constant  increase  of  expenditure  which  marks  the  modern  state. 

England  herself  claims  to  be,  and  all  other  countries  believe  her 
to  be,  the  one  Free  Trade  country  in  a  backsliding  and  uneconomic 
world  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  foreigners  entertain  the  convic- 
tion that  England  is  one  vast  free  port  where  no  Customs  duties  at  all 
are  levied.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  case,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  nor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  any  in  the  world,  which  levies  so  large 
an  amount  of  Customs  duties  at  its  ports  as  the  United  Kingdom. 
This,  to  some,  may  be  a  hard  and  surprising  saying  ;  but  it  is  the  strict 
truth.  ISTot  Protectionist  Russia,  nor  Protectionist  Germany,  nor  Pro- 
tectionist France  gets  so  much  revenue  from  Customs  as  Free  Trade 
England.  And  the  strange  thing  is  that  the  British  Customs  revenue 
is  levied  wholly  upon  a  very  few  articles,  e.g, ,  tea,  which  is  taxed  with 
a  Customs  duty  of  35  per  cent ;  wine,  which  is  taxed  22  per  cent ;  spir- 
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its,  which  are  taxed  206  per  cent ;  and  tobacco,  which  is  taxed  247  per 
cent. 

The  schismatics,  who  doubt  whether  this  is  Free  Trade,  and  the 
heretics,  who  deny  that  it  is  Free  Trade,  are  indeed  loftily  silenced  by 
being  told  that  the  fewer  the  articles  taxed,  the  freer  the  trade  is  for 
all  other  articles  upon  a  given  Customs  revenue.  They  are  further  told 
that,  since  neither  tea  nor  wine  nor  tobacco  is  produced  in  England, 
and  since  there  is  a  countervailing  Excise  duty  on  British  spirits  equiv- 
alent to  the  Customs  duty  on  foreign  spirits,  therefore  it  is  not  a  system 
of  Protection,  but  only  a  system  of  Eevenue,  which  raises  over  £20,- 
000, 000  of  Customs  at  our  ports.  They  are  reminded  also  of  one  of  the 
great  central  Free  Trade  doctrines,  that  it  is  the  motive  which  governs 
all,  and  that,  therefore,  Avhile  even  a  1  per  cent  duty  on  corn  would 
be  outrageous  because  suggesting  the  motive  of  Protection,  there  is  no 
such  wickedness  in  the  247  per  cent  duty  on  tobacco,  inasmuch  as,  in 
that  instance,  there  can  be  no  motive  but  that  of  revenue. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  doubts  have  been  felt  as  to  whether  we 
do  not  rely  upon  too  few  articles  and  upon  duties  thereon  too  high. 
Thus,  Mr.  Goschen,  in  1889,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said: 

"It  is  better  service  to  the  state  to  increase  the  number  of  sources  of  reve- 
nue than  to  endeavor  to  find  simplicity.  .  .  I  say  you  have  pushed  simplicity  of 
taxation  up  to  a  point  beyond  which  you  cannot  carry  it  without  danger." 

Again,  in  1894  he  said: 

*'  In  my  judgment,  our  total  fiscal  system  rests  upon  a  very  narrow  foundation. 
The  whole  revenue  is  derived  from  a  comparatively  small  number  of  sources.  Any 
one,  indeed,  who  can  broaden  the  basis  and  find  new  sources  of  revenue  by  which  you 
can  avoid  a  recurrence,  for  example,  to  the  income-tax,  will  render,  and  does  render, 
a  public  service." 

So,  also  in  1894,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  present  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  spoke  of  the  ''  danger  that  we  run  in  confining  too  much  of 
our  taxation  to  one  or  two  commodities  at  most. ' ' 

These  remarks  appear  to  be  only  too  well  founded,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Great  Britain  levies  practically  the  whole  of  her  Cus- 
toms duties — amounting  in  1897  to  over  £21,000,000 — on  the  four 
items,  tea,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  these  in  the  same  year  was  no  more  than  £23,000,000  ;  so  that 
the  average  Customs  duty  all  round  was  over  90  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  has  been  recently  asked  by  the  schismatics — and  this  is  one  of 
the  many  small  signs  of  a  less  complete  faith  in  Free  Trade — whether 
Mr»  Goschen 's  appeal  for  new  sources  of  taxation  might  not  be  met  by 
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a  revival  of  Customs  duty  on  certain  articles  which  formerly  were  well 
known  in  our  tariff ;  and  this  with  the  purest  and  most  unsullied  motive 
of  revenue  alone,  without  any  possible  suggestion  of  Protection,  and, 
therefore,  without  any  infidelity  to  Free  Trade  as  understood  by  the 
straitest  of  its  sects.  Such,  for  instance,  are  imported  furs,  £1,500,- 
000;  feathers,  £1,200,000  ;  lace,  £1,400,000;  musical  instruments, 
£1,000,000  ;  and  embroidery  and  artificial  flowers,  £1,600,000 ;  not 
to  mention  precious  stones  in  general  and  diamonds  in  particular, 
which  the  Cape  alone  sent  to  us  in  1897  to  the  value  of  £4,400,000. 
In  our  older  tariffs,  existing  from  1825  to  1842,  every  one  of  these 
articles  of  import,  excepting  only  diamonds,  was  taxed  from  20  to  50 
per  cent  ad  n^alorem  /  and  it  is  easy  to  estimate  what  a  handsome  in- 
creased revenue  they  would  provide  were  they  now  to  be  taxed  even 
at  so  low  a  rate  as  tea,  not  to  speak  of  so  high  a  rate  as  tobacco. 

The  same  strange  venture  of  disregarding  the  many  and  relying 
upon  the  few,  which  is  found  in  British  indirect  taxation,  is  also  found 
in  our  system  of  direct  taxes.  In  the  case  of  the  death  duties,  it  is  an 
absolute  fact — incredible  as  it  may  appear — that  one-tenth  of  the  es- 
tates pay  nine-tenths  of  the  estate  duty  imposed  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  Finance  Act.  In  the  case  of  the  income-tax,  again,  the  same 
feature  recurs.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  estimating  the  aggregate 
income  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  at  £1,500,000,000. 
Such,  however,  are  the  exemptions  introduced  into  this  tax  that,  in 
the  year  1896,  only  £700,000,000  was  assessed  by  the  authorities  ; 
and  such  are  the  abatements  made  that,  out  of  this  £700,000,000,  only 
£500, 000, 000  paid  duty.  Thus,  instead  of  the  state  getting  £50, 000,  - 
000,  as  with  an  eightpenny  income-tax  it  would  have  got,  if  it  had 
taxed  the  whole  of  the  incomes,  or  £23,000,000,  if  it  had  taxed  only 
the  whole  of  the  assessed  incomes,  it  did  in  fact  get  no  more  than  £16,- 
500,000.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  state  relied,  and  still  does 
rely,  upon  one-third  of  the  total  incomes  for  the  whole  income-tax. 
In  short,  it  must  seem  to  the  foreigner  that,  if  there  be  a  dominant 
principle  to  be  found  in  the  confused  system  of  British  taxation,  it  is 
the  principle  of  Exemption,  whereby,  in  effect,  a  grant  of  public  money 
is  made  from  those  few  men  and  things  that  do  pay  to  those  many 
men  and  things  that  do  not  pay.  British  taxation,  in  fact,  is  a  pyra- 
mid which  seems  to  rest  not  upon  its  base,  but  upon  its  apex. 

The  British  Budget  of  1899,  to  which  some  looked  forward  as  offer- 
ing a  favorable  occasion  for  recasting  the  British  system  of  taxation  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  consonance  with  some  intelligible  principles,  did  not 
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find  in  its  author,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ready  to  undertake  that  task.  Sir  Michael  has  had  more  rev- 
enue and  larger  realized  surpluses  over  expenditure,  and  has  left  less  to 
show  for  it,  than  perhaps  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  since  the 
reign  of  King  John.  He  did,  indeed,  in  1898  remit  tobacco  duty  to 
the  extent  of  £1,000,000  ;  but  it  is  complained  that  tobacco  is  none 
the  cheaper,  and  that  all  the  remission  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
manufacturers.  This  year,  finding  himself,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
advent  in  1895,  short  in  his  estimates  by  close  upon  £3,000,000,  as 
compared  with  his  expenditure  for  1899-1900,  he  has  not  only  reduced 
the  permanent  annual  provision  for  the  liquidation  of  the  national 
debt  by  £2,000,000  (to  the  very  great  concern  of  all  sound  financiers), 
but  has  also  conceived,  and  will  no  doubt  carry  out,  the  idea  of  impos- 
ing upon  foreign  securities  and  joint-stock  companies  new  stamp  du- 
ties which,  although  not  large  in  amount,  must  probably  avail  in  some 
degree  to  check  the  increasing  financial  business  of  London. 

In  addition  to  this,  for  the  sake  of  another  small  sum  of  £420,000 
(about  one-three-hundredth  part  of  his  total  estimated  revenue),  he 
has  excited  discontent  in,  and  the  commercial  hostility  of,  not  only 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but  also  the  British  colonies  at 
the  Cape  and  in  Australia,  by  imposing  an  extra  duty  on  wines.  These 
proceedings,  as  Avill  be  seen,  involved  no  departure  from  the  settled  tar- 
iff policy  of  Great  Britain,  nor  are  they  indeed  any  part  of  any  settled 
plan  or  any  application  of  any  principle.  They  are  no  more  than  the 
rough-and-ready,  hand-to-mouth  devices  of  a  most  estimable  country 
gentleman  who  has  somehow  or  other  become  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

The  present  tendency  in  Great  Britain  is  to  leave  things  as  they  are 
and  to  trust  to  the  natural  expansion  of  the  revenue — from  the  stead- 
ily increasing  prosperity  of  the  country — to  provide  for  the  greatly 
swelling  expenditure.  So  long  as  this  prosperity  continues  there  will 
probably  be  no  cry  for  a  revision  of  the  British  system  of  taxation,  nor 
any  demand  for  fiscal  genius,  but  only  for  the  usual  day -by-day,  hand- 
to-mouth  succession  of  expedients.  Should  trade,  however,  languish, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  threaten  to  diminish,  then  indeed 
not  alone  those  who  have  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Cobden,  but  many 
of  those  who  have,  will  arise  and  begin  to  prophesy  strange  things. 

Then  will  be  the  day  for  those  who,  with  afflicting  sheaves  of  sta- 
tistics in  hand,  show  that  every  British  colonist,  as  a  customer  for  Brit- 
ish produce,  is  worth  twenty-three  average  foreigners,  and  that  it  is. 
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therefore,  sound  wisdom  to  differentiate  our  Customs  duties  in  favor 
of  the  Colonies,  to  give  the  Colonies  thus  an  advantage  over  the  for- 
eigner, and  thereby  to  stimulate  the  increase  of  colonial  trade  and 
population  and,  in  fact,  to  breed  our  own  customers.  Then,  too,  will 
be  the  day  for  that  persistent,  confident  class  of  economists  who  have 
never  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  to  have  cheap  sugar  forced 
upon  them  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  taxpayer,  and  who  deem  it 
an  effort  of  the  highest  statesmanship  to  make  sugar  dearer  for  them- 
selves in  order  to  give  an  advantage  to  theWest  Indian  colonies.  Then, 
if  ever,  will  be  the  era,  already  begun  timidly  and  tentatively  in  India, 
of  countervailing  duties  opposed  to,  and  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
neutralizing,  foreign  bounties.  Then,  even  the  one-shilling-a-quarter- 
on-corn  man  may  once  more  raise  his  head  and  demonstrate  that  so 
small  a  tax  would  make  no  possible  difference  in  the  price  of  the  loaf. 
Then,  in  short,  the  door  will  be  opened  and  audience  given  to  all 
those  who,  in  ever-increasing  numbers  since  the  English  democracy 
has  been  more  fully  admitted  to  power,  have  ventured  to  conceive  dis- 
trust or  doubt  or  qualm  in  connection  with  that  strange  system  of  Free 
Trade  which  levies  high  duties,  of  income-tax  which  does  not  tax  in- 
comes, and  of  universal  taxation  tempered  by  nearly  universal  exemp- 
tion which  goes  by  the  name  of  British  finance.  But  that  day  is  not 
yet.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles. 


EGYPT  UNDEE  LOED  CEOMEE. 

Geeat  surprise  was  expressed  by  Yiscount  Cromer  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  award  the  contract  for  the  new  bridge  across  the 
Atbara  to  an  American  firm.  Strictly  speaking,  only  the  superstruct- 
ure was  bid  upon.  This  must  be  in  place  and  open  for  traffic  during  the 
present  year.  Time  was  far  more  important  than  money.  The  lowest 
English  bid  was  £10,490  ;  the  lowest  American,  £6,500.  The  English 
contractors  wanted  six  and  a  half  months  in  which  to  complete  the 
work  :  the  Americans  asked  for  forty-two  days  ;  and  they  won.  '^  I 
do  not  doubt,"  writes  Lord  Cromer  in  his  report  to  Parliament  of 
this  year,  ^ '  that  these  facts  admit  of  some  explanation  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted. ' ' 

Here  we  have  one  of  those  incidents  which  reveal  the  strictly  im- 
partial character  of  the  work  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  b}^  Lord 
Cromer  in  Egypt.  However,  I  have  not  set  myself  the  task  of  writ- 
ing an  estimate  of  this  remarkable  man.  I  propose  to  set  down  an  esti- 
mate of  the  country  as  it  is  to-day,  based  upon  my  own  observation 
and  upon  a  perusal  of  no  ordinary  amount  of  oflicial  and  unofficial 
literature. 

And  first  the  Soudan.  When  I  left  the  Khedive's  dominions  in 
March  of  this  year,  the  Soudan  was  a  closed  region.  When  the  coun- 
try would  be  opened  up  even  Lord  Cromer  did  not  appear  to  know. 
Meantime,  inquiries  are  pouring  into  Cairo  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
— no  small  proportion  of  them  being  from  America — on  the  subject  of 
its  commercial  possibilities.  The  English  officials  refuse  to  commit 
themselves  regarding  this  matter  ;  merely  declaring  that  when  access 
is  free,  the  whole  world  may  come  and  see  for  itself.  J^ow,  my  own 
view  is,  that,  rich  as  the  Soudan  may  be  in  natural  resources,  nothing 
can  be  predicated  of  it  commercially  until  the  railways  at  present  pro- 
jected have  been  built.  The  want  of  railway  facilities  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  when  famine  prices  are  offered  at  Omdurman,  grain  at 
Jedarif  is  almost  given  away.  Some  extraordinary  differences  in 
grain  prices  between  nearby  places  are  quoted  in  official  reports,  the 
explanation  in  every  case  being  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
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In  such  a  land  commercial  enterprise  is  almost  a  system  of  preying 
upon  necessity.  But  this  cannot  last.  About  a  thousand  miles  of  tele- 
graph wire  will  be  strung  through  the  Soudan  before  many  more 
months  have  passed  ;  the  Gordon  College  will  be  well  forward  ;  and 
something  resembling  civilized  government  will  prevail  in  the  six  prov- 
inces. At  this  writing  an  English  military  governor  and  a  staff  of  two 
coadjutors  rule  each  province.  The  Government  is  to  build  the  rail- 
ways with  compulsory  labor  throughout  these  regions.  The  climate 
seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  an  unfavorable  one  for  Europeans  and 
Americans,  as  regards  permanent  residence,  although  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  mind  it.  Khartoum,  at  this  time,  is  described  by  Lord 
Cromer  as  a  collection  of  ruined  mud  huts  :  it  is  planned,  however,  to 
have  a  hotel  built  there  by  next  winter. 

Turning  to  Egypt  proper,  a  bewildering  array  of  topics  is  presented 
for  consideration.  To  begin  with  a  detail  of  importance,  Egypt  to-day 
is  solvent.  Her  revenue  last  year  was  £E11,348,000,  an  Egyptian 
pound  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  five  dollars.  The  expenditure  was 
£E10,122,000;  and,  after  a  heavy  payment  into  the  General  Eeserve 
Fund,  there  remained  a  surplus  of  £E484:,  000.  During  the  coming  five 
years  heavy  sums,  aggregating  £3,500,000,  will  be  expended  upon  ir- 
rigation, drainage,  railways,  schools,  and  prisons,  without  adding  a 
penny  to  the  present  moderate  taxation.  Certain  public  works  are 
projected  which  will  entail  an  increase  of  taxes  ;  but  these  works,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  add  materially  to  the  revenues. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  fiscal  system  is  perfect ;  but  reforms  are 
both  constant  and  practical.  The  best  evidence  of  the  general  im- 
provement is  found  in  the  present  trend  of  capital  seeking  investment 
in  Egypt.  The  British  are  first  in  this  movement,  although,  to  cite 
Lord  Cromer,  ' '  for  some  years  after  the  occupation  of  Egypt  but  lit- 
tle British  capital  came  into  the  country. ' '  There  was  no  confidence. 
To-day  the  situation  is  just  the  reverse.  British  capital  is  eager  for 
^'Egyptians,"  not  in  any  wildly  speculative  way,  but  in  common- 
sense  perception  of  the  value  of  the  security.  And  Egypt  is  a  good 
customer.  She  buys  only  what  she  wants,  and  pays  her  bills  when 
they  are  due.  No  wonder  it  became  necessary  to  institute  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Alexandria.  This  body  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  other  things,  of  furnishing,  '^  to  those  interested,  infor- 
mation of  a  special  character  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Egyptian  market. "  American  merchants  and  capitalists  will  find 
it  an  invaluable  authority. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  our  own  trade 
with  Egypt,  a  topic  with  which  I  have  already  dealt  in  official  re- 
ports. Something  has  recently  happened  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief 
that  Egypt  is  destined  soon  to  be  among  the  very  best  of  our  custom- 
ers abroad  :  I  allude  to  the  ready  response  she  has  made  to  the  invita- 
tion of  our  Government  to  participate  in  the  Exposition  and  Congress 
of  Commercial  Interests  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  this  autumn.  Our 
manufacturers  who  are  looking  to  the  foreign  field  should  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  Egypt's  showing  on  this  occasion.  One  of  the  outgrowths 
of  the  coming  commercial  congress  will  be  the  establishment,  with  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  of  our  Consular  Service,  of  a  sort  of 
bureau  of  information  in  Egypt,  directed  by  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum.  At  present,  the  American  trader  desirous  of  getting 
a  foothold  in  the  Egyptian  market  writes  to  the  Consul- General  for 
information  upon  a  particular  point.  When  this  information  is  sup- 
plied, the  trader  is  no  better  off  than  before,  owing  to  his  ignorance 
of  certain  local  peculiarities  and  of  the  commercial  standing  and  im- 
portance of  those  with  whom  he  proposes  to  deal.  Business  firms  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  say  they  can  secure  better  terms  for  credit  from 
European  manufacturers  than  from  Americans.  The  reply  is,  that 
every  business  transaction  must  rest  on  its  own  merits.  If  the  Amer- 
icans hold  out  an  inducement  for  cash, — and  they  can  do  it, — they  will 
get  cash. 

There  are  two  lines  of  industry  which  ought  to  flourish  in  Egypt ; 
viz. ,  machinery  and  novelties.  The  Americans  can  defy  competition 
in  both.  In  machinery  I  include  engines,  presses,  light  safes,  electri- 
cal appliances,  and,  particularly,  mechanics'  tools.  The  tools  must  be 
very  light  and  simply  made.  As  regards  novelties,  the  Egyptian 
market  will  just  now  absorb  an  astonishing  quantity  of  rat-traps, 
lemon-squeezers,  combination  pocket-knives,  and  the  endless  array  of 
five-,  ten-,  and  twenty -cent  articles  in  the  production  of  which  our 
people  are  so  ingenious.  The  population  of  Egypt  would  no  doubt 
be  highly  appreciative  of  these  goods.  Again,  our  lithographers  and 
great  printing  establishments  could  secure  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  trade  in  souvenirs  and  book-making.  The  amount  of  such  work  to 
be  done  is  astonishing  :  one  Cairo  concern  was  recently  compelled  to 
place  a  considerable  order  in  Chicago. 

Those  who  are  merely  seeking  conservative  investment  in  Egypt 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  limited  liability  companies  and 
the  Government  undertakings.  Both  offer  excellent  classes  of  securi- 
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ties  ;  but  some,  of  course,  are  not  so  desirable  as  others.  It  does  not 
follow,  because  a  prospectus  claims  for  an  undertaking  that  it  is 
'* authorized  by  Khedivial  decree,"  that  the  Egyptian  Government 
guarantees  it  in  any  way.  Much  misunderstanding  has  resulted  from 
failure  to  grasp  this  point. 

A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  Egyptian  securities  is  the  ea- 
gerness of  the  natives  to  put  their  money  into  them.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  the  native  of  Egypc  would  do  almost  anything  with  his  money  be- 
fore he  would  put  it  into  an  Egyptian  security.  To-day  the  exact  op- 
posite is  the  case.  There  are  few  important  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings  in  which  natives  do  not  appear  prominently  as  investors. 

I*^ot  that  the  Egyptian  native  is  rolling  in  money.  There  is  one 
class,  indeed,  which,  while  much  better  off  now  than  ever  before,  must 
long  remain  the  object  of  the  Government's  solicitude.  The  fellaheen 
have  had  the  burden  of  taxation  infinitely  lightened  ;  but  the  great 
problem  confronting  the  rulers  of  Egypt  is  that  of  restraining  these 
people  from  rushing  into  debt.  The  Egyptian  fellah  has  a  perfectly 
amazing  capacity  for  borrowing  money  at  incredible  rates  of  interest 
— 40  per  cent,  and  even  higher.  On  this  point  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  re- 
port for  1899  to  the  British  Government,  observes  : 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  anywhere  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem 
has  been  found.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  feel  sanguine  of  the  success  of  any  pro- 
tective measures  devised  with  the  object  of  safeguarding  the  poorer  class  of  cultivators 
against  the  consequences  of  their  own  improvidence." 

However,  within  the  past  few  years  the  Government  has  advanced 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  in  small  sums,  to  the  fellaheen.  But  the 
village  usurers,  who  prey  upon  these  people,  will  lend  sums  as  low  as 
£1  :  the  average  loan  is  about  £5.  The  Government  has  no  facilities 
for  doing  business  in  loans  less  than  £10.  It  has,  however,  hit  upon  a 
new  device  in  the  creation  of  a  national  bank  with  a  loan  department 
for  the  special  needs  of  the  fellaheen.  Money  will  be  loaned  by  this 
bank  in  amounts  not  exceeding  £20  each  ;  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  to 
be  9  per  cent.  The  fellaheen  may  also  fund  their  indebtedness  by  bor- 
rowing £100  from  the  bank  at  4  per  cent,  and  may  pay  back  the  prin- 
cipal in  yearly  instalments  when  the  cotton  crop  is  gathered. 

The  railway  system  of  Egypt  is  remarkably  good,  when  one  con- 
siders the  obstacles  it  has  to  overcome.  The  hands  of  the  manage- 
ment are  tied  ;  and  improvements  for  which  there  is  crying  need  are 
forbidden  by  law.  Lord  Cromer  says  the  trouble  is  due  to  divided 
responsibility  and  to  inability,  under  the  law,  to  apply  an  adequate 
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proportion  of  revenues  to  running  expenses  and  improvements.  The 
result  is,  that  the  railways,  which  are  under  Government  control,  fail 
to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  country.  Were  it  legally  pos- 
sible to  borrow  some  £1,500,000, — which  could  easily  be  done  on  the 
security, — the  whole  problem  would  cease  to  exist.  That  being  out  of 
the  question,  the  General  Keserve  Fund  itself  will  be  called  upon  to 
help  out  the  railway  administration  in  raising,  during  the  next  five 
years,  money  enough  to  buy  2,700  10-ton  trucks,  200  passenger  cars, 
and  30  locomotives  ;  and  many  tons  of  new  steel  rails  will  be  laid. 
These  facts  are  of  very  great  importance  to  Americans  ;  and  we  ought 
to  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  securing  our  share  of  this  business. 
American  locomotives  are  very  well  known  in  Egypt ;  and  American 
street-cars  will  soon  be  seen  in  Cairo. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  our  manufacturers  ought  to  take  pains,  also,  to 
explain  to  the  Egyptians  how  to  handle  American  goods.  It  is  not 
enough  to  fill  an  order  for  a  machine  and  then  send  it  to  Egypt. 
Wherever  possible,  a  competent  man  ought  to  be  sent  out  with  the 
parts,  to  see  that  justice  is  done  them.  Otherwise,  a  good  machine 
may  fall  into  incompetent  hands,  and  prejudice  result. 

The  telegraph  system  is  doing  very  well  ;  but  the  difficulty  just  at 
this  moment  is  the  inadequate  supply  of  cheap  telegraph  poles.  Trees 
have  been  planted  to  meet  this  want.  The  postal  service  is  excellent. 
It  takes  two  weeks  to  transmit  a  letter  from  Cairo  to  ]N'ew  York  ;  and 
there  is  talk  of  an  eleven-day  service.  The  police  system  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  ;  and  life  and  property  are  as  safe  in  Egypt  as  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Municipal  improvements  are  constantly  going  on 
in  the  large  cities.  A  plan  is  now  under  consideration  for  the  drain- 
age of  Cairo,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Alexandria  ;  and  our  contractors 
ought  to  be  ready  w^hen  bids  are  invited.  The  prisons  suffer  from 
overcrowding  ;  and  the  system  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  pub- 
licly, with  thousands  of  spectators  surrounding  the  scaffold,  is  per- 
haps open  to  objection.  Hangings  are  rare,  however, — a  fact  which 
leads  to  the  complaint  that  murders  are  becoming  too  numerous. 

The  native  working-classes  in  the  larger  cities  are  fairly  well  off. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Cairo,  on  account  of  the  activity  in  building. 
Wages  are  very  low,  to  be  sure,  from  the  American  standpoint  ;  but 
they  are  all  that  can  be  desired  from  the  Egyptian  point  of  view. 

The  class  for  which  there  seems  no  provision  is  the  one  known  to 
ourselves  as  having  seen  better  days.  Crowds  of  Egyptian  youths, 
half -educated  and  more  or  less  well-bred,  are  striving  for  small  Gov- 
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ernment  clerkships,  posts  in  the  banks,  positions  on  the  railways, 
and  so  on.  They  will  do  no  manual  labor  ;  and  they  must  have  what 
the  French  call  consideration.  What  to  do  with  these  young  men  no- 
body knows, — least  of  all  themselves.     Meanwhile  they  do  nothing. 

It  is  the  rule,  under  Lord  Cromer,  never  to  employ  a  foreigner, 
not  even  an  Englishman,  when  an  Egyptian  can  be  found  for  the  work, 
whatever  it  be  ;  but  even  the  most  rigid  application  of  this  rule  does 
not  stem  the  tide  of  Egjrptian  place-hunters. 

As  Egypt  is,  in  the  classic  phrase,  the  gift  of  the  IN'ile,  so  the  Mle 
is  the  gift  of  the  barrage.  The  barrage  may  be  roughly  described  as 
that  series  of  dams,  piers,  and  engineering  works  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  river  are  distributed  over  the  widest  possible  area.  The  l^ile 
may  be  likened  to  a  great  serpent  crawling  down  the  desert.  For  some 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  serpent's  body  there  is  fertility  ;  and  that 
fertility  is  Egypt.  All  the  rest  is  desert.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  bar- 
rage to  extend  the  area  of  Egypt  ;  and  this  mission  is  fulfilled  through 
constant  watchfulness,  unstinted  expenditure,  and  the  highest  engi- 
neering skill.  Unfortunately,  the  original  construction  of  the  barrage 
was  faulty  in  detail.  Eepairs  have  continually  to  be  made  ;  and  in 
some  places  the  strain  is  so  tremendous  that  anxiety  is  expressed  for 
the  safety  of  the  structure.  However,  the  construction  of  weirs,  now 
in  progress,  will  soon  eliminate  these  sources  of  uneasiness.  The  ISTile, 
it  may  be  well  to  explain,  fertilizes  not  so  much  by  its  water  as  by  its 
silt.  This  red  sand  comes  down  with  the  river  from  the  mountains 
in  Abyssinia  ;  and,  when  the  waters  recede,  it  is  spread  over  the  face 
of  Egypt  like  a  mantle.  It  is  the  richest  of  fertilizers.  You  may  plant 
crop  after  crop,  never  giving  your  fields  a  rest  ;  and  the  soil  never  be- 
comes exhausted. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  Mle,  so  that 
its  life-giving  waters  may  not  go  to  waste.  Were  the  rise  invariable, 
this  might  be  no  difiicult  matter  ;  but  the  Wile  is  the  most  inconstant 
of  rivers.  Its  behavior  in  1898,  as  Lord  Cromer  complains  to  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  exact  reverse  of  that  in  1897.  This  made  work  for  the 
irrigation  officials  ;  but  the  most  heroic  measures  proved  unavail- 
ing to  save  more  than  a  proportion  of  the  rice  crop.  The  cotton 
was  brought  through  the  ordeal  ;  but  more  than  once  that  crop,  too, 
seemed  lost.  As  it  was,  the  promise  of  an  unusually  rich  yield  was 
not  fulfilled.  The  JSTile  behaves  in  this  erratic  way  about  once  in  every 
five  years  ;  nor  is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  getting  it  wholly 
under  control.  Now  that  the  Soudan  has  been  recovered,  the  erection 
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of  l^ile  gauges  in  that  region  and  the  extension  of  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem will,  in  time,  leave  the  river  at  the  mercy  of  Egypt :  to-day  Egypt 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  river.  During  the  next  five  years  it  is  proposed 
to  expend  unlimited  time,  money,  and  labor  upon  the  Nile.  When  I 
was  in  Egypt  about  3,000  men  were  constantly  at  work  ;  while  at 
Assouan  and  Assiout  the  construction  of  enormous  dams  had  been  un- 
dertaken. It  was  at  the  Assouan  dam  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
figured  so  prominently  during  the  corner-stone  ceremonies.  The  Sou- 
dan Expedition  being  now  out  of  the  way,  vexatious  delays  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  undertakings  are  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

The  Mle  flood  has  given  rise  to  the  institution  known  in  Egypt  as 
the  corvee^  or  the  system  of  calling  out  men  during  the  period  of  flood 
to  act  as  watchers  and  to  perform  incidental  guard  duty  on  the  river 
banks.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  men  were  thus  called  out  last  year, 
when  the  flood  was  high  ;  but  this  was  a  very  much  smaller  number 
than  had  been  called  out  in  some  previous  years.  The  corvee  formerly 
led  to  great  abuses  and  much  murmuring  among  the  natives  ;  but  un- 
der English  rule  the  system  has  been  altogether  reformed.  The  men 
are  now  employed  only  where  they  can  be  of  service  ;  whereas  in 
former  years  they  had  to  line  the  entire  length  of  the  river. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  Nile,  I  may  allude  to  thQ  am- 
bitious project  of  using  its  cataracts  for  the  generation  of  electrical 
power.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  engaged  noted  experts  to  look 
into  this  subject  ;  and  a  very  elaborate  and  favorable  report  is  now  in 
its  possession.  The  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  at  no  distant  day  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  practical  results  of  the  highest  importance  will  follow. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  Viscount  Cromer  when  he 
is  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  question  into  which  enters,  even  indi- 
rectly, the  subject  of  religion.  Like  all  the  competent  Englishmen 
in  Egypt,  he  is  very  anxious  to  avoid  anything  like  lack  of  respect  for 
the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  natives  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  necessity  of  reform  in  certain  practical  matters,  such  as  sanitation 
and  education,  makes  him  the  victim  of  misunderstandings.  For  ex- 
ample, the  two  undertakings  with  which  the  Sanitary  Department  is 
now  busied — sanitation  of  the  mosques  and  removal  of  the  cemeteries 
— have  been  the  occasion  of  much  embarrassment  of  this  nature.  The 
mosques,  about  which  so  much  poetry  and  romance  cling,  are  not 
clean.  The  drainage  from  them  pollutes  the  water-supply.  The  open 
ablution-basins  spread  disease,  and  are  ver}^  unhealthy. 

As  for  the  cemeteries,  their  location  impedes  progress.  But  the 
43 
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outcry  against  reform  in  any  aspect  was  the  greater  in  that  the  object 
to  be  attained  was  totally  misunderstood.  It  is,  to  me,  an  additional 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Cromer  administration  of  Egypt, 
that  all  opposition,  even  from  the  masses  of  the  native  population, 
has  practically  disappeared,  and  that  the  mosques  to-day  are  well 
cleaned.  The  ablution-basins  are  giving  way  to  reservoirs  and  taps  ; 
and  the  cemeteries  are  rapidly  disappearing.  A  great  central  bury- 
ing-ground  now  proves  amply  adequate  to  all  demands  upon  it  ;  and 
the  natives  welcome  this  reform  as  a  saving  of  expense  and  a  benefit 
to  themselves. 

Another  reform  in  which  Lord  Cromer  is  much  interested  has  to 
do  with  the  enormous  consumption  in  Egypt  of  hashish.  This  drug  is 
ruinous  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  and  physique  of  the  native  ;  but 
only  within  the  past  few  years  have  really  serious  efforts  been  made 
to  counteract  the  evil.  Enforcement  of  the  prohibitive  laws  has  now 
led  to  smuggling  ;  and  the  genius  of  the  Oriental  in  this  line  is  al- 
most incredible.  The  hollow  frames  of  iron  bedsteads,  interiors  of  nom- 
inal grindstones,  staves  of  casks,  anything  and  everything,  are  made 
receptacles  for  hashish.  Open  indulgence  in  the  drug  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  stuff  is  confiscated  wherever  detected  ;  and  the  imprison- 
ment last  year  of  hundreds  of  traffickers  in  it  has  had  a  deterrent 
effect.  Large  quantities,  however,  are  smuggled  over  the  Libyan  Des- 
ert, and  buried  in  the  sand  until  a  favorable  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
conveying  it  into  Egypt  by  means  of  camels.  The  Bedouins  are 
charged  with  most  of  the  guilt  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  no  traveller 
who  sees  along  line  of  camels  in  any  part  of  the  Khedive's  dominions 
can  feel  sure  that  one  among  them  is  not  bearing  upon  its  back  a  con- 
signment of  hashish.  The  natives  in  the  villages  regard  the  smuggler 
of  hashish  as  a  public  benefactor.  Detection  thus  becomes  next  to  im- 
possible the  moment  the  load  gets  upon  the  camel's  back.  Neverthe- 
less, the  habit  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  stamped  out,  though 
the  traffic  is  at  present  enormously  profitable. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  in  this  country  that  Egypt  is  gov- 
erned through  some  half-dozen  representatives  of  the  great  Powers, 
including  the  United  States  of  America.  No  fundamental  change  in 
the  law  or  its  administration  can  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  all 
these  Powers.  This  system  had  its  advantages  in  former  years  ;  but 
it  has  gradually  become  unworkable,  owing  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization  and  the  reforms  brought  about  by  the  English  occupation. 
During  recent  years  many  concessions  have  been  made  by  the  Powers 
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for  the  purpbse  of  bestowing  something  like  Home  Eule  upon  Egypt : 
but  the  Government  still  remains  an  international  hodge-podge  ;  and 
the  work  which  England  has  to  do  in  the  land  can  never  be  considered 
accomplished  until  the  international  control  shall  have  been  put  upon 
an  entirely  new  basis. 

For  the  moment,  conflict  rages  around  the  Mixed  Tribunals, — 
courts  of  which  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Powers.  We  ap- 
point three  of  the  judges.  The  Egyptian  Government  desires,  and 
doubtless  will  obtain,  such  a  modification  of  the  constitution  and  the 
powers  of  the  Tribunals  as  will  put  an  end  to  existing  anomalies  and 
sweep  away  the  numerous  legal  impediments  to  efficient  administra- 
tion. To  me,  the  most  anomalous  of  the  features  of  the  Mixed  Tri- 
bunals is  the  exclusion  of  English  as  one  of  the  languages  in  which 
pleas  may  be  presented.  This  exclusion  is  very  trying  to  the  English 
and  the  Americans,  who  must  complain  in  French,  Italian,  or  Arabic, 
or  not  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  Mixed  Tribunals  for  the  foreigners,  there  are 
native  courts  for  the  natives.  The  native  courts  may,  for  our  present 
purpose,  be  divided  into  civil  courts  and  Mohammedan  law  courts. 
The  first-named  are  very  well  conducted  tribunals.  They  decide  cases 
between  natives,  are  presided  over  by  a  native  judiciary,  and  enjoy 
much  prestige  on  account  of  the  high  standard  they  have  set  for  them- 
selves. The  second  class  of  courts — those  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation  of  Mohammedan  law — require,  for  their 
proper  appreciation,  a  sense  of  humor.  They  will  hear  twenty  plain- 
tiffs in  a  string,  in  as  many  different  suits,  before  they  will  listen  to 
the  corresponding  defendants.  They  will  do  anything  with  their  ar- 
chives you  ask  them  to  do,  except  preserve  or  arrange  them.  ''I 
invite  the  attention  of  Egyptian  reformers,"  observes  Lord  Cromer 
grimly,  '' to  this  subject." 

Education  is  now  the  most  important  administrative  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  schools — that  is,  those  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Government — have  about  8,000  pupils.  A  great  many  of  these 
pay,  through  their  parents,  a  moderate  sum  for  their  tuition.  When 
the  English  first  entered  Egypt  they  had  to  pay  the  parents  before 
the  latter  would  send  their  children  to  school.  In  sixteen  years  a  great 
change  has  been  effected  ;  and  to-day  Egyptian  parents  are  very  eager 
to  send  their  children  to  the  Government  schools.  Unfortunately,  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  must  attend  the  village  schools, — or 
rather,  mosque  schools  ;  for  they  are  connected  with  the  mosques  of 
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the  country.  About  180,000  children  attend  these  schools,  where  the 
Instruction  is  entirely  in  Arabic,  and  where  the  peril  in  which  their 
health  is  placed  is  dire.  The  children  are  herded  together  under  un- 
sanitary conditions,  and  are  taught  such  lore  as  the  resources  of  the 
mosques  afford. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  infer  that  the  backward  condition  of  all  of 
these  schools  is  the  result  of  incompetence.  The  trouble  is  largely  due 
to  inadequate  resources.  The  Government  has  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
village  schools  in  numerous  instances.  What  the  fate  of  these  schools 
is  to  be  I  cannot  conjecture  ;  but  they  are  very  interesting  survivals  of 
Arab  dominion,  and  among  the  most  picturesque  features  of  native  life. 

As  regards  female  education,  the  very  notion  is  comical  to  the  na- 
tive mind,  although  indications  are  not  wanting  of  a  tendency  to  take 
it  seriously.  In  fact,  there  are  now  nearly  1 ,500  female  pupils,  all  told, 
in  attendance  at  the  Government  schools.  But  the  old  ideas  still  lin- 
ger :  it  remains  a  highly  unconventional  procedure  for  an  Egyptian 
father  to  send  his  daughter  to  school.  Although  what  we  should 
call  a  normal  school  exists,  it  is  as  yet  too  young  an  institution  to  have 
a  graduate.  Nor,  in  considering  education,  should  it  be  overlooked 
that  Egypt  has  a  school  of  engineering,  a  school  of  medicine,  a  school 
of  agriculture,  and  a  school  of  technical  training.  The  University  of 
El-Azhar,  the  great  seat  of  learning  of  the  Moslem  world,  flourishes 
at  Cairo,  of  course.  It  is  the  resort  of  all  who  would  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  wisdom  of  the  Koran. 

That  measures  must  be  taken  in  Egypt  for  the  suppression  of  sla- 
very is  one  of  the  facts  which  bring  before  us  the  conditions  from 
which  the  land  has  emerged.  Of  course,  there  exists  no  slavery  in  the 
ordinary,  civilized  sense,  with  the  exception  of  a  form  of  domestic  sla- 
very that  is  rapidly  disappearing.  But  the  slave-traders  from  Arabia 
make  incursions  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  kidnap  youths  and  girls  ;  con- 
veying them  down  the  Ked  Sea  coast  and  thence  to  Jeddah,  where 
they  are  sold.  This  traffic  is  wholly  surreptitious  ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Slave-Trade  Department  exercises  constant  vigilance  toward  its 
suppression. 

Lord  Cromer  says  slavery  will  be  surely  stamped  out  within  a  few 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  Soudan  as  a  province.  Meanwhile, 
he  proposes,  first,  to  limit  the  demand  for  slaves,  and,  second,  to  cut 
off  the  supply.  The  first  method  entails  the  education  of  native  public 
opinion  ;  and  it  has  met  with  encouragement.  The  second  has  re- 
sulted in  the  practical  stoppage  of  slave  importation. 
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The  marked  personality  of  the  able  and  conscientious  young  man 
now  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  renders  it  impossible  to  leave  him  out 
of  consideration  in  any  estimate  of  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
As  is  the  case  with  sovereigns  of  limited  power,  His  Highness  the 
Khedive  rules,  but  does  not  govern.  Lord  Cromer,  like  Lord  Salis- 
bury, may  be  said  to  be  the  responsible  minister,  although  nominally 
he  is  but  Agent  and  Consul-General,  accredited,  as  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  foreign  Powers,  to  the  Khedive.  Unlike  Lord  Salis- 
bury, he  does  not  govern  by  the  will  of  a  parliament :  his  authority 
is  that  of  Great  Britain.  He  finds  his  efforts  greatly  aided  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  enlightened  support  of  the  youthful  Abbas  II,  who  has 
earned  and  possesses  so  notably  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  people. 
The  character  of  the  Khedive  seems  to  be  of  that  type  to  which  the 
Italians  apply  the  term  ' '  simpatico. ' '  He  is  gentle  yet  self-respecting, 
serene  yet  strong,  and  quite  above  the  pettiness  of  opposing  a  policy 
simply  because  its  advocates  are  not  personally  agreeable  to  him. 
Abbas  II  is  the  possessor  of  the  rare  capacity  of  inspiring  regard — I 
might  say  affection — in  those  brought  into  contact  with  him  ;  while 
even  the  strongest  opponents  of  his  policy  admit  that,  at  least,  the 
welfare  of  his  country  is  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly well  educated,  from  both  European  and  Oriental  standpoints, 
tolerant,  receptive  of  ideas,  and  progressive.  Some  men,  in  Shake- 
speare's familiar  aphorism,  *'  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em."  Of  Abbas  II  it  may  I 
think  be  truly  said,  that,  in  addition  to  being  born  great  and  to  hav- 
ing greatness  thrust  upon  him,  he  has  achieved  greatness  by  his  own 
force  of  character. 

The  question  of  questions  concerning  Egypt  is  her  future.  Will 
the  country  become,  as  India,  an  acknowledged  dependency  of  Great 
Britain,  or  will  the  present  ''  protected  "  Khedivial  regime  continue 
indefinitely  ?  I  can  only  offer  my  own  personal  conjecture  that  neither 
Yiscount  Cromer  nor  the  Khedive  knows.  Both  of  them  may  have, 
they  must  have,  their  views  as  to  what  would  be  best  ;  but  circum- 
stances will  determine  Egypt's  fate.  Manifest  destiny  appears  to  point 
in  one  direction  only  ;  but  the  literature  of  England  in  Egypt  is  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  prophecy. 

The  one  assured  thing  is  Egypt's  growing  prosperity,  based  upon 
great  natural  resources,  wise  administration,  and  a  conscientious 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison. 
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In  an  article,  entitled  "  The  Conditions  of  Good  Colonial  G-overn- 
ment,"  published  in  the  April  number  of  The  Forum,  Mr.  E.  L.  God- 
kin  contends  that  it  is  undesirable  to  employ  officers  of  the  army  or 
the  navy  in  administering  a  government  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Godkin's 
name,  as  that  of  an  expounder  of  political  philosophy,  is  regarded — 
and  with  reason — so  highly  in  England  that  it  would  require  more 
assurance  than  can  be  justly  imputed  to  the  present  writer  to  attempt 
to  refute  his  arguments.  The  author  of  ''  Unforeseen  Tendencies  of 
Democracy  "  would  be  likely,  and  certainly  would  be  entitled,  to  smile, 
were  I  to  try  to  make  his  reasoning  appear  unsound.  JSTevertheless, 
I  desire  to  point  out  a  historical  error  in  Mr.  Godkin's  contention. 

On  page  196  he  says : 

"As  to  the  navy,  I  have  never  heard  of  admirals  exercising  civil  functions  ashore 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  except  in  Crete,  where  there  were  peculiar  reasons  for 
their  action.  Detachment  from  his  ship  is  tenfold  more  injurious  to  a  sailor  than  are 
civil  duties  to  a  soldier.  I  have  been  told,  in  fact,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  ineflS.- 
ciency  of  the  Spanish  navy  was  the  love  of  the  officers  for  the  land." 

No  one  can  hold  more  strongly  than  I  do  that  too  great  a  liking 
for  what  we  sailors  call  "  the  shore  "  threatens  to  become  highly  det- 
rimental to  naval  efficiency.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  simple  his- 
torical fact  that  the  officers  of  more  than  one  navy  not  conspicuously 
inefficient  have  been  frequently  employed,  and  occasionally  for  long 
periods,  in  colonial  administration  and  in  other  duties  ashore.  The 
early  governors  of  nearly  all  the  more  important  British  colonies 
were  naval  officers.  During  several  generations  the  governorship  of 
^Newfoundland  and  the  command  of  the  squadron  on  the  station  were 
held  by  the  same  person.  After  the  two  offices  were  separated,  offi- 
cers of  the  navy  long  continued  to  be  appointed  governors.  The  last 
two  naval  governors.  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  and  Sir  Henry  Prescott, 
after  quitting  their  governorships,  held  high  commands  in  the  navy, — 
it  has  never  been  suggested  with  any  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  first  four  Australian  governors  in  succession  were  officers  of 
the  navy, — Phillip,  Hunter,  King,  and  Bligh.     The  first  lieutenant- 
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governor  of  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  under  one  of  the  above-named, 
was  Collins  of  the  Marines.  The  first,  and,  as  is  universally  admit- 
ted, the  most  distinguished,  governor  of  Malta  was  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  one  of  Nelson's  captains  at  the  Mle.  He  held  his  appointment 
for  eight  years.  Though  not  designated  by  the  title  of  "  Governor," 
the  first  person  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  in  the  then  newly 
acquired  colony  of  Hong  Kong  was  Lord  JN^apier  of  the  navy.  Admiral 
Sir  James  Stirling  was  the  first  governor  of  Western  Australia ;  and 
he  afterward  commanded  the  squadron  in  China.  The  first  gover- 
nor of  South  Australia  was  a  naval  captain — Hindmarsh.  The  first 
governor  of  IS^ew  Zealand  was  another — Hobson.  Admiral  Fitzroy, 
the  eminent  explorer  and  meteorologist,  was  one  of  his  successors. 
Sir  John  Franklin — not  usually  considered  an  inefficient  officer — was 
Governor  of  Tasmania  before  he  commanded  the  Arctic  expedition 
in  which  he  lost  his  life.  When  Victoria  became  a  full  government. 
Sir  Charles  Hotham,  who  had  recently  held  a  command  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  was  appointed  to  it.  Several  governors  of  the  Falkland  Isl- 
ands in  succession  were  naval  officers.  When  I  was  serving  in  the 
neighboring  seas,  the  governorship  was  held  by  Capt.  Moore.  Since 
I  first  went  to  sea,  Bermuda  and  St.  Helena  have  had  at  least  one 
naval  governor  each.  Though,  certainly,  he  had  been  on  the  retired 
list  for  some  time,  and  had  held  political  office  in  the  mother-country, 
Sir  Robert  Duff,  who  was  Governor  of  ^N^ew  South  Wales  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1895,  had  reached  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  navy 
before  being  appointed  to  that  governorship.  The  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
who  was  Governor  of  l^ew  Zealand  till  1897,  was  a  captain  in  the 
navy. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  custom  has 
been  to  utilize  the  services  of  naval  officers  as  governors  of  colonies, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  their  history.  When  the  governments 
have  been  definitely  organized,  and  social  conditions  have  reached  a 
certain  development, — when,  in  fact,  official  existence  in  the  colony 
has  promised  to  be  reasonably  agreeable, — other  persons  have  been 
found  ready  to  assume  the  duties  of  governor  and  have  been  appointed. 

Till  a  recent  date,  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  the  French  ser- 
vice. The  governors  of  considerable  colonies  were  usually  naval  offi- 
cers, who,  not  infrequently,  returned  to  the  navy  and  held  commands 
in  it.  I  have  a  most  pleasant  recollection  of  the  hospitality  shown 
me  by  the  distinguished  Admiral  Courbet  when  he  was  Governor  of 
]^ew  Caledonia,  before  he  took  command  of  the  squadron  in  China, 
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where  he  died.  His  successor  in  ISTew  Caledonia  was  Admiral  Pallu 
de  la  Barriere,  whose  flag  I  afterward  saw  flying  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  French  colonial  service  that  naval  officers 
have  been  employed.  Admiral  Pothuau,  an  officer  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished to  have  a  ship  named  after  him,  was  French  Ambassador 
in  London  a  few  years  ago.  Admiral  Jaureguiberry,  who  also  has  a 
ship  named  after  him,  was,  I  believe,  French  Ambassador  in  St.  Peters- 
burg about  the  same  time.  The  celebrated  English  admiral.  Sir 
William  Sidney  Smith,  was  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Porte  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  and  Lord  Lyons,  who  was  second  in  command, 
and  later  Commander-in-chief,  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea 
during  the  Crimean  "War,  had  been  for  many  years  Minister  in  G-reece 
and  Sweden. 

It  is  probable  that  a  moderate  amount  of  research  would  result 
in  the  discovery  of  many  more  cases  of  naval  officers  serving  as  gov- 
ernors or  diplomatic  representatives  without  detriment  to  their  own 
or  the  navy's  efficiency.  But  perhaps  instances  enough  have  been 
adduced  in  this  paper  to  show  that  the  exercise  by  naval  officers  of 
civil  functions  ashore,  for  periods  of  considerable  length,  has  been 
frequent.  Cyprian  A.  G.  Bridge. 
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When  we  discuss  the  subject  of  National  Expansion,  we  should  do 
so  in  the  light  of  one  momentous  fact,  the  greatest,  the  most  pro- 
foundly significant,  that  has  ever  confronted  the  human  race.  It  is 
this — that  the  movements  now  in  progress  are  about  to  settle  defi- 
nitely, for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  international  relations  of  the 
whole  earth. 

Until  now,  the  extent  of  the  world  has  been,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, infinite.  The  empires  that  have  risen  and  fallen  in  the  past  have 
run  their  courses  in  a  vague  environment  without  bounds.  Hence, 
they  were  predestined  sooner  or  later  to  exhaust  themselves  and  die. 
Rome  added  province  after  province  to  her  dominions  ;  but  with  each 
extension  the  Roman  stock  became  more  diluted,  the  frontier  to  be 
held  against  the  pressure  of  the  mysterious  beyond  became  longer, 
and  the  power  of  resistance  became  feebler. 

There  are  some  fifty  million  square  miles  of  land  on  the  globe.  In 
the  time  of  Pericles  European  civilization  covered,  say,  fifty  thousand 
square  miles, — about  the  area  of  an  ordinary  American  State, — to 
which  the  neighboring  civilizations  of  Carthage,  Egypt,  and  Persia 
added  perhaps  two  million  more.  Beyond  that  there  were  misty 
visions  of  kingdoms  in  India,  pygmies  and  monsters  in  Africa,  wild 
tribes  in  Scythia,  Germany,  and  Gaul,  and  then  the  darkness  of  an 
immeasurable  void. 

The  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent  embraced  about  2,500,- 
000  square  miles,  outside  of  which  Parthia  and  then  Persia  brought 
within  the  field  of  view  of  European  civilization  from  half  a  million 
to  a  million  more.  The  barbarous  tribes  and  mythical  kingdoms  be- 
yond stretched,  for  anything  the  people  of  that  day  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, to  infinity. 

In  the  thousand  years  after  the  break-up  of  the  "Western  Empire 
Europe  was  a  laboratory  in  which  nations  were  forming.  Everything 
was  fluid.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  process 
of  nation-building  at  home  was  nearly  complete,  the  great  discoverers 
threw  open  to  it  new  worlds  beyond  the  seas.    From  that  time  until 
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now  the  white  race  has  been  occupied  in  extending  and  settling  its 
rule  over  distant  lands.  And  now  the  process  is  approaching  comple- 
tion. This  is  the  supreme  significance  of  our  age.  We  see  taking  form, 
not  the  Powers  in  control  of  some  little  corner  of  a  continent,  to  be 
superseded  by  some  mightier  Power  from  the  misty  beyond,  but  final 
World-Powers,  whose  jurisdiction  will  cover  the  entire  earth. 

The  British  Empire,  including  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  now  covers 
a;bout  12,000,000  square  miles,  or  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  globe.  Of  the  remaining  36,000,000  square  miles,  outside  of  the 
polar  regions,  Russia  controls  8,664,100 — again  nearly  one-fourth. 
China,  which  is  about  to  be  divided  among  England,  Russia,  France, 
and  Germany,  holds  a  sixth  of  the  rest.  More  than  half  of  the  re- 
mainder belongs  to  the  United  States,  France,  Brazil,  Turkey,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  ;  and  the  Turkish  possessions  are  fated  before 
long  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  stronger  Powers.  Five-eighths  of  all 
the  land  on  the  globe  already  belong  to  Great  Britain,  Russia,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Brazil ;  and,  with  the  impending  redistri- 
butions in  China  and  Africa,  this  will  be  increased  to  at  least  three- 
fourths.  The  French  colonial  empire  will  be  held  by  permission  of 
England,  the  dominant  sea  Power  ;  and  Brazil,  like  each  of  the  other 
South  American  Republics,  will  owe  the  preservation  of  its  indepen- 
dence to  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  earth's  surface  will  be  controlled  by  England,  the  United  States, 
and  Russia. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  situation  must  completely  transform  the 
principles  of  a  prudent  national  policy.  In  all  past  ages  imperial  am- 
bition was  certain  to  overleap  itself.  The  farther  the  bounds  of  em- 
pire were  pushed  into  the  unknown,  the  greater  became  the  strain  of 
maintaining  them,  and  the  more  certain  an  ultimate  collapse.  Ene- 
mies multiplied  as  frontiers  lengthened.  The  Rome  of  Cincinnatus 
had  only  Latins  and  Etruscans  to  fight :  the  Rome  of  Trajan  was  in 
contact  with  a  hundred  threatening  tribes  and  kingdoms.  But  now 
the  ultimate  limits  of  expansion  are  definitely  fixed  and  very  near. 
The  question  is  not  how  far  the  national  bubble  can  be  blown  in  in- 
finite space  before  it  bursts,  but  what  share  each  nation  will  secure  in 
the  final  distribution  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  will  be  settled 
certainly  within  the  next  fifty  years,  perhaps  within  the  next  twenty- 
five. 

» 

Some  of  the  elements  of  this  settlement  can  be  clearly  foreseen. 
There  is  room  for  only  three  World-Powers — Great  Britain,  Rus- 
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sia,  and  the  United  States.  The  French  colonial  empire  is  an  arti- 
ficial creation  that  cannot  survive  the  stress  of  war  with  a  great  sea 
Power.  So  is  that  of  Germany.  The  most  formidable  nations  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  must  sink  to  the  rank  of  second- 
er third-class  Powers.  Europe,  in  the  face  of  the  World- Powers  of 
the  next  century,  will  exactly  reproduce  the  condition  of  Greece  in 
the  face  of  Macedon  and  Pome.  The  rivalries  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria  will  precisely  parallel  the  rivalries  of  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Thebes  before  Chaeronea.  National  power  must  have  a  solid  basis 
of  population  and  territorial  extent  ;  and,  cramped  in  a  few  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  each,  the  Continental  states  must  inevitably  be 
dwarfed  by  the  Powers  that  have  had  the  forethought  or  the  good 
fortune  to  spread  over  the  globe. 

And  how  will  it  be  with  us  ?  The  regions  in  Asia  and  Africa  which 
Great  Britain  already  has  under  mortgage  will  bring  her  empire  up 
to  not  less  than  16,000,000  square  miles,  or  one-third  of  all  the  land 
of  the  earth.  Pussia  has  within  easy  reach,  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  China, — not  to  speak  of  Europe, — enough  territory  to 
raise  the  total  area  of  her  dominions  to  fully  13,000,000  square  miles. 
What,  then,  will  be  our  position  ?  Including  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Pico, 
we  have  3,613,127  square  miles.  If  we  annex  the  whole  of  the  Philip- 
pines, we  shall  have  3,727,453.  We  may  expect  that,  sooner  or  later, 
Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  will  gravitate  to  us.  That  will 
give  the  United  States  in  all  something  over  3,800,000  square  miles. 
As  our  national  temper  does  not  permit  unprovoked  aggressions  upon 
our  neighbors,  there  is  no  other  important  field  of  expansion  open  to 
us,  unless  Canada  and  Mexico  should  voluntarily  cast  in  their  lots  with 
ours.  If  that  should  happen,  we  should  have  a  splendidly  compact 
domain  of  about  7,900,000  square  miles,  capable  of  holding  its  own 
under  all  conceivable  conditions.  But  it  would  still  rank  only  third 
in  territorial  extent.  The  British  Empire,  even  after  Canada  had  been 
transferred  to  our  side  of  the  ledger,  would  still  exceed  it  by  fully  60 
per  cent  ;  and  so  would  Pussia.  As  a  nursery  of  white  men,  however, 
it  would  be  at  least  equal  to  either  of  them. 

Another  alternative  is  a  reunion  of  the  members  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  That  would  make  us  sharers  in  a  dominion  of  20,- 
000,000  square  miles,  commanding  all  seas,  and  embracing  half  the 
population  of  the  world.  Whatever  the  rest  of  mankind  might  do, 
the  people  of  such  a  domain  would  be  secure.  So  far  as  international 
relations  were  concerned,  they  would  have  reached  the  ultimate 
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stability  :  the  planet  would  contain  nothing  outside  their  borders 
that  could  endanger  them. 

In  default  of  these  resources, — if  we  neither  acquire  Canada  and 
Mexico  nor  unite  with  our  English-speaking  kinsmen, — our  position 
under  the  coming  definite  world- settlement  will  be  simple.  We  shall 
hold  a  respectable,  and  even  secure,  but  modest  position  as  the  third 
of  the  three  great  Powers.  Our  territory  will  be  between  a  fourth  and 
a  third  of  that  of  Kussia,  and  somewhat  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  British  Empire.  All  we  can  pick  up  in  the  way  of  stray  islands 
here  and  there  will  be  so  utterly  insignificant,  in  the  presence  of  the 
carving  of  continents  that  is  going  on  before  our  eyes,  that  to  dignify 
it  with  the  name  of  Imperialism  is  trifling  with  words.  If  we  have 
acquired  a  few  hundred  square  miles  in  the  Ladrones,  a  few  thousand 
in  Hawaii,  or  even  a  hundred  thousand  or  so  in  the  Philippines,  we 
are  far  from  becoming  imperial,  as  that  term  will  be  understood  in 
the  world-settlement.  We  are  merely  reducing  in  a  microscopic  de- 
gree the  inevitable  preponderance  against  us  that  will  exist  when  the 
world  is  permanently  partitioned.  Samuel  E.  Moffett. 


A  PARADISE  EEGAINED— CUBA. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Forum  appeared  Dr.  Felix  L.  Os- 
wald's weird  and  startling  prophecy  of  the  future  of  Cuba.  The  title 
of  his  article  is  '^  A  Lost  Eden — Cuba. "  In  the  opening  paragraph  he 
states  that  : 

"  for  robber-ridden  Cuba  the  day  of  rescue  has  dawned  too  late.  The  harpy  swarm  of 
irrepressible  outlaws  .  .  .  have  already  turned  upon  its  would-be  liberators,  and  for 
years  to  come  will  defeat  the  efforts  of  every  reformer." 

A  little  further  along  he  says  :  ''  Cuba  will  become  a  rendezvous 
of  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  revolutionary  continent, ' '  and  fol- 
lows this  with  the  prediction,  thaf  Mexico  alone  will  contribute  some 
fifty  shiploads  of  '  Liberals, '  who  have  been  unable  to  wreck  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Porfirio  Diaz. ' '  In  his  last  paragraph  Dr.  Oswald  com- 
pletes his  grewsome  prophecy  with  the  statement,  that 

"in  Eastern  Cuba  the  undulations  of  the  coast-plain  will  soon  resemble  a  wide-spread 
sea  of  verdure.  But,  for  the  interests  of  American  civilization,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  if,  like  the  lost  Atlantis,  the  whole  island  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
ocean  waves." 

I  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  reading  public — certainly  for 
Cubans — -to  agree  with  Dr.  Oswald  that  even  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  could  demand  a  seismic  disturbance  of  so  serious  a 
nature  ;  while,  to  most  people  (both  of  the  island  and  of  the  United 
States)  such  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  unwarranted  calamity.  In 
order  to  justify  his  fearful  forecast  of  Cuba's  future.  Dr.  Oswald  makes 
a  number  of  assertions  in  regard  to  the  country  and  its  people  which 
cannot  be  verified  ;  and  he  summons  before  us  a  vast  array  of  condi- 
tions that  are  purely  imaginary.  It  is  impossible  for. me  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  voluntary  misstatement  on  Dr.  Oswald's  part,  his  reputation 
as  a  man  and  an  author  being  too  well  established  for  that.  As  the 
facts  do  not  support  his  conclusions,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  in- 
spired the  author's  foreboding  and  hopeless  frame  of  mind ;  but,  appar- 
ently convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  view-point,  he  at  once  marshals 
a  number  of  historical  facts  and  incidents  of  other  countries,  and  offers 
them  to  us  as  parallels  of  the  present,  and  prophetic  of  the  future,  con- 
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ditions  of  Cuba.    While  these  may  illustrate  the  author's  erudition, 
they  do  not  serve  to  establish  the  logic  of  his  deductions. 

Had  not  this  ominous  collection  of  evils  occasioned  considerable 
alarm  among  the  large  number  of  American  citizens  who  have  already 
made  preparations  to  establish  homes  in  the  island,  and  caused  much 
pain  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  it  would  be  wiser  perhaps  to  pass  the  mat- 
ter by  without  comment.  But,  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  point  out  a  few  of  Dr.  Oswald's  errors.     For  example  : 

' '  The  pacification  of  the  Caucasus  cost  the  Russian  GoYernment  a  million  men  and 
more  than  a  billion  rubles,  though  the  barrenness  of  the  highland  often  reduced  its  de- 
fenders to  a  diet  of  beech-nuts  and  water  ;  while  the  West  Indian  sierras  teem  with 
edible  products  the  year  round." 

From  this  we  naturall}^  infer  that  the  author  considers  it  probable 

we  shall  be  compelled  to  ' '  pacify  ' '  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  that  he 

believes  that  the  vast  number  of  edible  products  there  will  support  the 

insurgents  to  our  detriment.     He  states  : 

"  Of  nut-bearing  trees  alone  there  are  about  fifty  different  species  ;  of  wild  grapes, 
at  least  a  dozen,  besides  berries,  swamp-plantains,  mangoes,  guavas,  carob-beans,  and 
wild  pineapples." 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  nut-bearing 
trees  in  Cuba,  the  cocoanut  being  the  only  one  worth  mentioning.  Of 
wild  grapes  there  are  absolutely  none  :  vines  are  occasionally  seen  in 
the  woods  ;  but  they  bear  no  fruit  which  can  be  eaten.  Edible  berries 
are  conspicuous  by  their  total  absence.  Guavas  are  plentiful  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  island,  and  mangoes  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  Swamp-plantains,  carob-beans,  and  wild  pineap- 
ples are  unknown.  There  is  a  plant  used  as  a  hedge  which  closely 
resembles  the  pineapple  ;  but  its  fruit  is  used  only  as  a  purgative. 

In  the  following  paragraph  it  is  stated  that : 

"  One  species  of  quail  is  not  much  larger  than  the  sparrow  ;  while  the  hocco,  or 
West  Indian  turkey,  is  almost  too  heavy  to  fly,  and  defends  its  eggs  against  able-bodied 
serpents.  Quadrupeds  were  originally  rather  scarce  ;  but  the  coast  jungles  now  swarm 
with  half-wild  pigs  ;  and  in  the  uplands  imported  rabbits  have  multiplied  like  our 
American  tramps,  and  can  be  seen  scampering  about  the  rocks  of  every  wayside  ravine." 

The  only  species  of  quail  found  in  Cuba  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  iden- 
tical with  that  of  our  Southern  States,  and  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  sparrow.  The  only  turkey  known  in  Cuba  is  the  common  domes- 
tic variety  of  our  barnyards.  The  forests  of  Cuba,  not  the  coast  jun- 
gles, were  at  one  time  plentifully  supplied  with  ' '  half -wild  pigs"  ;  but 
the  ravages  of  the  late  revolution  have  greatly  reduced  their  numbers. 
Eabbits  have  never  been  imported  into  Cuba  ;  and  in  neither  uplands 
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nor  lowlands  can  they  be  found  at  all.  The  one  quadruped  which  is 
characteristic  and  numerous  throughout  the  entire  eastern  half  of 
Cuba  is  the  jntia,  an  animal  which  is  indigenous  to  the  island  alone 
and  which  resembles  a  cross  between  our  Northern  woodchuck  and  a 
large  rat.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  opossum,  and  lives  upon  the  bark 
of  trees  :  it  is  so  tame  that  it  may  be  knocked  out  of  the  branches  of 
the  trees  with  stones.  The  omission  of  this  animal  from  the  fauna  of 
Cuba  is  one  indication  of  the  lack  of  accurate  information  in  the  article 
under  consideration. 

After  stating  that  the  swarm  of  irrepressible  outlaws  of  robber- 
ridden  Cuba  will  take  advantage  of  the  vast  numbers  of  caverns  which 
exist  in  the  island,  he  says  :  ' '  The  limestone  rocks  of  the  upper  sier- 
ras are  honeycombed  with  caverns  all  the  way  from  Cienfuegos  to  the 
south  coast."  When  we  consider  that  the  city  of  Cienfuegos  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  extreme  southern  coast  of  Santa  Clara  Province,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  determine  just  where  Dr.  Oswald  intended  to  locate 
them.  However,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  '^  there  are  sub- 
terranean labyrinths,  where  outlaws  could  hide  indefinitely,"  provid- 
ing there  were  outlaws  to  hide  and  that  they  happened  to  take  a  fancy 
to  these  underground  retreats. 

Dr.  Oswald  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  vivid  word  picture  of  an  im- 
aginary attack  of  these  outlaws  upon  American  baggage-trains,  and 
states  that  they  ''  would  share  the  fate  of  scores  of  Spanish  convoys 
that  have  come  to  grief  in  the  defiles  of  the  foothills. ' '  The  only  Span- 
ish convoys  captured  in  the  island  of  Cuba  were  taken  by  the  in- 
surgent forces  in  legitimate  warfare.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
American  baggage-trains  or  convoys  being  attacked  by  the  forces  of 
Cuba  Libre  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Going  back  to  the 
time  of  Wellington,  he  then  quotes  from  Gen.  Beresf ord :  ' '  These  fel- 
lows are  so  crazily  clannish  that  their  alliance  cannot  be  trusted  for 
twenty-four  hours  " ;  and  he  adds:  ''  that  experience  will  repeat  itself 
to  the  liberators  of  the  West  Indies." 

"They  detest  foreigners  of  all  races,  and  will  prevaricate  like  horse-dealers  rather 
than  compromise  a  fellow-countryman.  .  .  The  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  will  be  sure 
to  resent  dictation  ;  and  in  every  town  under  American  martial  law  malcontents  will 
multiply  like  microbes  in  a  Santiago  cistern.  The  whole  island  will  soon  be  in  a  fer- 
ment of  nativist  conspiracies.  The  Creoles  will  fraternize  with  the  bushwhacker  ora- 
tors :  in  the  ardor  of  conservatism  they  will  become  pious,  like  the  Bombay  slum-alley 
bullies,  who  denounce  the  British  health  officers  in  the  names  of  a  hundred  Hindu 
saints.  Nay,  even  now  the  charges  of  oppression  awaken  responsive  groans  all  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.    .    ." 
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It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are  clannish,  and  that  they  would 
probably  stand  by  their  own  race  in  a  case  of  serious  friction  ;  but  they 
do  not  detest  all  foreigners.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  particularly 
friendly  to  and  fond  of  well-meaning  and  well-behaved  Americans. 
There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  insurgent  chiefs  to  resent  reason- 
able dictation ;  nearly  all  of  them,  including  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Gen.  Gomez,  are  holding  important  positions  under  American  occupa- 
tion at  the  present  moment  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
' '  whole  island  will  soon  be  in  a  ferment  of  nativist  conspiracies. ' '  E'or 
will  they  denounce  or  oppose  health  officers.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
Military  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  has  already, 
in  his  reports  to  the  War  Department,  commented  favorably  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people  of  that  province  not  only  to  obey  his  orders, 
but  to  learn  and  practise  the  requirements,  sanitary,  social,  and  civil, 
of  our  regime  in  Cuba. 

Gen.  Carpenter  has  made  a  similar  report  from  the  city  and  prov- 
ince of  Puerto  Principe,  as  has  the  general  commanding  the  American 
forces  in  Pinar  del  Kio.  Ex-Chief  of  Police  McCullagh,  of  I^ew  York 
city,  recently  returned  from  the  island,  has  stated  that  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana is  one  of  the  most  orderly  communities  in  the  world.  The  only 
''  groans  "  that  have  come  from  the  Cuban  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
have  been  very  quiet  ones,  in  the  shape  of  protests  against  drunken 
colored  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army,  the  so-called  ''  immunes," 
who  have  without  invitation  insisted  upon  occupying  sofas  and  ham- 
mocks upon  the  galleries  of  private  residences. 

After  speaking  of  the  fifty  shiploads  of  freebooters  which  Mexico 
alone  is  to  contribute  to  Cuba,  Dr.  Oswald  says  : 

'*  The  Cuban  bushwhacker  chiefs  will  find  work  for  all  comers  of  that  sort.  Besides 
the  disciplined,  or  at  least  organized,  Junta  guerillas,  there  are  countless  hordes  of  rag- 
amufiins,  or  pelados,  as  the  Creoles  call  the  unkempt  desperadoes  that  dignify  their 
plundering  expeditions  by  the  name  of  warfare,  and  extend  the  imprecations  of  their 
vendetta  to  all  partisans  of  law  and  order. 

More  incorrigible  outlaws  never  infested  the  Southern  Apennines  or  the  border- 
land of  Islam  and  Christendom  .  .  .  the  pelados  love  havoc  for  its  own  sake,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  trump  up  grievances  against  any  patriot  who  should  attempt  to 
enforce  the  restoration  of  peace." 

It  is  possible  that  Mexico  may  send  fifty  shiploads  of  outcasts  to 
Cuba  ;  but  they  will  find  no  Cuban  bushwhacker  chiefs  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them  with  open  arms.  If  by  ^'  Junta  guerillas  "  Dr.  Oswald  re- 
fers to  those  Cuban  exiles  who,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Junta, 
returned  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  their  native 
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land  to  give  up  their  lives  in  the  endeavor  to  free  it  from  Spanish  rule, 
the  reflection  upon  their  character  is  most  unjust  and  uncalled  for.  I 
can  think  of  no  others  to  whom  this  newly  coined  term  would  apply. 

As  to  the  ' '  pelados, ' '  of  whom  he  speaks,  the  word  is  unknown  in 
Cuba,  although  I  believe  that  it  is  used  in  Mexico.  The  author  prob- 
ably refers  to  what  are  known  in  Cuba  as  plateados,  which  term  is 
there  applied  to  those  unprincipled  camp-followers  who  straggle  be- 
hind armies  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  commit  depredations  for 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  are  frequently  blamed.  Such 
characters  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  revolution  were  more  or  less 
common  ;  but,  as  the  soldiers  of  both  Cuba  and  Spain  had  a  habit  of 
hanging  them  on  sight,  they  have  become  rather  scarce,  and  will  give 
but  very  little  trouble  to  ''  the  partisans  of  law  and  order." 

Dr.  Oswald  further  says  : 

*'  In  the  Sierra  Mesilla,  northeast  of  Bayamo,  the  industrial  population  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  under  the  terror  of  the  freebooters,  whose  camp-fires  can  be  seen 
smoking  in  the  summit-glens,  and  whose  constant  raids  at  last  ceased  to  leave  the  farm- 
ers a  living-share  in  their  agricultural  products.  The  Cerro  de  Cobre,  some  eighty  miles 
further  south,  is  approached  only  by  cattle-hunters  with  a  military  escort :  travellers 
who  have  attempted  the  passes  of  the  old  overland  road  have  rarely  returned  to  tell  the 
results  of  the  all  but  inevitable  encounter  with  the  scouts  of  the  outlaws." 

The  only  industrial  population  northeast  of  Bayamo  is  composed 
of  the  small  farmers  who  live  along  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Cauto 
River.  They  are  miserably  poor,  living  too  far  from  the  coast  to  carry 
their  produce  to  a  market ;  consequently  they  raise  only  that  which 
they  need  themselves, — chiefly  plantains,  beef,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
These  products  are  so  plentiful  that  any  freebooter  could  have  all  he 
wanted  simply  for  the  asking  ;  and,  since  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  country  to  steal,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  farmers 
failed  to  have  left  ' '  a  living-share  in  their  agricultural  products. ' ' 

The  Sierra  del  Cobre  are  being  worked  quite  profitably  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  miners  of  copper ;  and,  although  I  met  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
one  of  the  principal  owners  in  the  district  spoken  of,  a  man  who  visits 
his  mines  very  often, — Dr.  Joaquin  Castillo,  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, — he 
made  no  mention  of  having  to  take  advantage  of  a  military  escort,  nor 
of  encounters  "•  with  the  scouts  of  the  outlaws." 

In  speaking  of  the  next  province  west.  Dr.  Oswald  says  : 

"  The  valley  formed  by  the  west  fork  of  the  Rio  Verde,  in  the  province  of  Puerto 

Principe,  was  long  dreaded  as  a  haunt  of  runaway  slaves  ;  and  these  refugees  have 

now  been  joined  by  desperadoes  numerous  enough  to  become  savagely  aggressive.  Their 

neighbors  too  have  abandoned  hundreds  of  farms  that  can  no  longer  be  hoped  to  repay 
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the  toil  of  tillage.  In  stress  of  circumstances  the  outlaws  eke  out  a  subsistence  6y 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  withal  continue  to  extend  the  range  of  their  marauding  ex- 
peditions ;  and  last  winter  one  of  their  reckless  leaders  was  caught  and  hanged  by  a 
party  of  exasperated  rancheros  on  the  charge  of  having  decorated  his  headquarters  den 
with  arabesques  of  human  hands  '  nailed  up  spread-eagle  fashion,  or  like  a  collection 
of  dried  fern  leaves.'  The  total  value  of  the  property  destroyed  by  these  moss-troopers 
has  been  computed  to  exceed  half  a  billion  dollars  ;  and  the  list  of  their  murders  would 
resemble  the  bulletin  of  a  Dahomey  war-chief." 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  Rio  Yerde  in  the  province  of  Puerto 
Principe  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  nor  was  there  any 
spot  in  that  province  ever  dreaded  as  a  haunt  of  runaway  slaves.  I 
have  within  the  past  year  travelled  over  every  mountain  range  in  that 
province,  and  penetrated  every  cave  of  its  hills  ;  I  have  ridden  over 
every  league  of  its  most  secluded  forest  trails,  frequently  alone,  never 
with  more  than  one  guide ;  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  freebooter, 
outlaw,  robber,  runaway  slave,  or  highwayman,  or  to  hear  of  him 
from  people  living  in  that  country.  As  my  business  compelled  me  to 
spend  nearly  all  of  the  past  year  in  that  particular  province,  and  as 
during  the  whole  time  I  did  not  hear  of  the  hanging  of  the  outlaw 
leader  who  decorated  his  den  with  arabesques  of  human  hands,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  is  most  improbable. 

More  than  all,  an  American  girl.  Miss  Mary  C.  Francis,  who  car- 
ried a  United  States  flag,  with  letters  from  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker,  of 
Ohio,  to  President  Maso,  of  the  late  Provisional  Government  of  Cuba, 
then  located  at  La  Esperanza,  in  the  Cubitas  Mountains,  amused  her- 
self by  riding  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior  and  through  the  most 
inaccessible  portions  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  accompanied 
only  by  a  Cuban  woman,  a  few  companions,  and  Sipractico.  Accord- 
ing to  her  official  reports,  she  had  no  experiences  to  regret. 

In  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  a  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
property  by  ''  moss-troopers,"  Dr.  Oswald  can  only  refer  to  the  work 
of  the  insurgent  army,  which  I  think  the  world  at  large  has  justified. 
But  when  he  says  that  a  list  of  their  murders  would  resemble  the  bul- 
letin of  a  Dahomey  war-chief,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  mean- 
ing. If  the  killing  of  Spanish  soldiers  by  the  Cuban  insurgents  in  their 
effort  to  obtain  independence  was  murder,  what  then  should  be  termed 
the  destruction,  by  Gen.  Weyler,  of  half  a  million  reconcentrados,  most 
of  whom  were  women  and  children  ?  The  author  admits  that  '^  the 
total  population  of  the  island  has  dwindled  from  two  millions  to  less 
than  one  million  and  a  quarter  " ;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not 
attribute  this  decrease  to  the  roving  bandits  who  ^'  have  steadily  in- 
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creased  "  so  portentously  during  the  last  half  decade.     All  the  world 
knows  what  has  depopulated  Cuba. 

Immediately  following  his  description  of  the  increase  in  numbers 
and  audacity  of  the  roving  bandits  since  1878,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  Dr.  Oswald  makes  the  statement  that : 

"  Thousands  of  merchants,  depending  upon  the  custom  of  the  country  population, 
have  been  beggared  ;  and  since  the  close  of  the  Spanish  campaigns — practically  discon- 
tinued at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year — the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts may  be  described  in  the  words  of  an  Armenian  traveller  :  '  The  freebooters  are 
numerous  enough  to  keep  the  settlements  poor  ;  while  here  and  there  the  richness  of 
the  soil  continues  to  attract  new  settlers.'  That  attraction,  too,  will  gradually  cease; 
and  the  few  remaining  planters  will  have  to  garrison  their  haciendas.  Country  prod- 
uce has  to  be  smuggled  cityward  under  cover  of  cloudy  nights,  unless  the  farmer 
prefers  to  pay  blackmail  on  every  acre  of  his  growing  harvest." 

These  are  very  serious  charges,  to  say  the  least,  and  are  calculated 
to  discourage  any  one  who  might  contemplate  making  Cuba  his  future 
home.  Fortunately,  the  above  frightful  condition  of  affairs  exists  only 
in  Dr.  Oswald's  imagination.  It  is  true  that  many  merchants  in  Cuba 
have  been  beggared  or  compelled  to  quit  business,  but  not  through  dep- 
redations committed  by  freebooters  upon  them  or  upon  the  country 
people  on  whose  custom  they  depend.  Since  the  termination  of  the 
rainy  season  last  fall  the  small  country  farmers  have  had  neither  time, 
seed,  nor  implements  with  which  to  cultivate  new  crops  for  the  mar- 
ket. In  most  instances  that  which  they  have  raised  has  been  needed 
and  used  for  their  own  consumption.  The  condition  described  by  the 
Armenian  traveller  does  not  exist  in  Cuba ;  nor  will  it  ever  exist  there. 
The  only  element  whose  depredations  we  may  ever  have  reason  to  fear 
will  be  that  class  of  renegade  Cubans  who,  liberated  from  prisons  and 
penal  colonies,  were  employed  by  Spain,  and  known  as  guerillas.  These 
conscienceless  fiends  committed  every  crime  known  to  civilized  or  un- 
civilized warfare.  Loathed  by  the  Spaniard  and  the  Cuban  alike,  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  take  to  the  mountains  as  a  means  of  self-de- 
fence. It  will  not  be  for  purposes  of  gain,  because  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  for  them  to  steal.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  there  is 
no  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  which  the  person  and  property  of  the 
citizen  are  not  much  safer  than  those  of  the  ordinary  traveller  in  South- 
ern Missouri  or  Northern  Arkansas,  to  say  nothing  of  some  portions  of 
Chicago  or  IS'ew  York  city. 

In  travelling  between  the  commands  of  different  Cuban  generals 
during  1895-97, 1  rode  many  thousands  of  miles  on  horseback  through 
the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
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try.  I  seldom  had  an  escort  of  more  than  six  men,  and  frequently  rode 
alone,  or  with  one  2>'^actico,  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Although  usually  possessed  of  an  equipment  which  would  have  tempted 
any  freebooter,  I  was  never  once  intercepted,  molested,  or  robbed  of 
the  smallest  article  ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  one  else  being  even 
threatened  by  highwaymen.  Only  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Spanish 
columns  did  I  ever  maintain  a  guard  at  night. 

During  1898,  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  special  envoy  between 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Cuba  and  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington, I  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Cubitas  Mountains  and  the  wild- 
est portion  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe.  My  mission  was 
well  known  throughout  the  country,  and  by  some  I  was  supposed  to 
carry  large  sums  of  money  about  me ;  but  the  only  apprehension  I  ever 
endured  was  the  fear  of  lack  of  food  on  the  way. 

And,  finally.  Dr.  Oswald  supplements  his  array  of  two-footed 
criminals  and  thieves  with  four-footed  pests.     He  says  : 

"And  what  iliQ  pelados  have  done  for  agriculture,  swarms  of  ownerless  curs 
threaten  to  do  for  the  stock-farmers  of  the  western  sierras.  In  the  eastern  provinces 
cattle-raising  has  almost  wholly  ceased  ;  and  sheep-breeders  might  as  well  try  their 
luck  among  the  hunger-crazed  aborigines  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  .  .  The  increase  of 
these  four-footed  freebooters  has  now  come  to  defy  control.  They  have  spread  from 
the  foothills  up  to  the  highlands,  and  down  to  the  coast- jungles  of  the  plain;  and  the 
yelps  of  their  cooperative  hordes  may  be  heard  waking  the  echoes  of  the  wilderness 
whenever  a  cow  strays  beyond  the  shelter  of  well-fenced  ranchos.  They,  too,  will  con- 
tinue to  multiply  ;  and  all  Cuba  will  soon  meet  the  doom  of  a  body  infested  with  myri- 
ads of  destructive  and  medication- defying  microbes." 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  eastern  provinces  cattle-raising  has 
almost  entirely  ceased  ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  the  incursions  of 
wild  dogs,  as  he  seems  to  intend  us  to  infer.  The  people  of  those  great 
grazing  provinces  are  only  waiting  until  they  can  obtain  breeding 
cows  to  replace  the  vast  herds  which  during  the  past  four  years  have 
been  eaten  by  the  forces  of  both  Cuba  and  Spain.  As  for  the  sheep- 
breeders  of  whom  he  speaks,  there  never  were  such  either  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago  de  Cuba  or  that  of  Puerto  Principe :  in  fact,  there  are 
but  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  whole  island.  Sheep,  when  introduced 
there,  soon  lose  their  wool,  which  is  replaced  by  a  kind  of  thin,  silky, 
useless  hair.  I  have  never  seen  a  dozen  head  of  sheep  on  the  island ;  and, 
where  sheep  are  raised  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the  hope  of  adding  a  little 
variety  to  the  table  in  the  shape  of  an  occasional  piece  of  mutton. 

As  to  wild  dogs,  I  myself  have  never  met  one ;  and  although  I  have 
made  many  inquiries,  I  have  yet  to  find  the  Cuban  who  has  even  heard 
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of  them.  Las  Casas  wrote,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  variety  of 
wild,  mute  dogs  existing  in  the  island ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
one  else  has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  specimen. 

After  studying  the  island  of  Cuba,  its  people,  and  its  commercial 
possibilities,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  agree  with  Dr.  Oswald  in  his 
conclusion,  that  it  ''  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if,  like  the  lost 
Atlantis,  the  whole  island  had  disappeared  beneath  the  ocean  waves. " 
On  the  contrary,  1  feel  confident  that  Cuba  will  prove  a  veritable  agri- 
cultural Klondyke,  and  that  more  dollars  will  be  taken  from  its  soil  in 
coming  years  than  will  ever  be  dug  from  that  El  Dorado  of  the  North. 
The  people  of  Cuba,  particularly  the  common  or  country  folk,  are 
sober,  honest,  industrious,  and  hard-working  ;  and,  as  far  as  my 
experience  (which  has  been  considerable)  goes,  they  are  very  trust- 
worthy. They  are  most  kindly  disposed  toward  the  American,  and 
naturally  look  upon  him  not  only  as  a  liberator,  but  as  an  example  to 
be  studied  and  followed  as  far  as  lies  within  their  limited  abilities. 
Of  the  intelligent,  cultured,  travelled  Cuban  I  can  simply  say,  that 
he  is  the  equal  of  that  class  of  citizen  of  any  nation. 

The  former  element  made  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  insurgent 
army  :  the  latter  naturally  furnished  most  of  the  officers,  over  three 
thousand  of  whom  had  been  educated  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  themselves 
will  not  indulge  in  looting  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  long  tolerate  the  presence  of  freebooters  or  banditti,  par- 
ticularly when  they  can  rely  upon  the  United  States  to  assist  them  in 
stamping  out  such  human  parasites,  should  they  ever  become  trouble- 
some. 

Cuba's  delightful  climate,  her  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  her  vast  for- 
ests, her  valuable  woods — to  say  nothing  of  the  unexplored  mineral 
wealth  of  the  eastern  provinces — are  attracting  and  will  continue  to 
attract  not  only  an  unlimited  amount  of  American  and  English  capi- 
tal, but  a  large  emigration  from  the  United  States  of  farmers  seeking 
a  more  congenial  clime,  a  spot  where  they  will  not  be  compelled  to 
work  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  six  months  in  the  year  in  order  to 
furnish  themselves  with  food  and  fuel  during  the  other  six. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Oswald's  gloomy  prediction,  I  am  confident  that 
within  the  next  ten  years  the  value  per  acre  of  Cuba's  commercial 
products  will  exceed  that  of  any  other  spot  in  the  known  world,  and 
that,  instead  of  looking  upon  the  island  as  a  lost  Eden,  we  shall  be  able 
to  regard  her  as  a  Paradise  regained.  George  Reno. 


DOMESTIC  SEEYICE  :    THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 

EMPLOYERS. 

The  history  of  domestic  service  in  the  Northern  States  of  this 
country  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  distinct  periods  :  the  Co- 
lonial, during  which  domestic  service  was  performed  by  Redemp- 
tioners,  Indians,  and  Negroes  ;  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Civil  War,  when  native  American  women  formed  the  majority  of  do- 
mestics ;  and  the  period  since  the  Civil  War,  during  which  the  native 
Americans  have  been  rapidly  superseded  by  Irish,  German,  Swedish, 
and  Canadian  girls. 

In  the  Colonial  period  the  relations  of  master  and  servant  were 
regulated  in  detail  by  law.  On  the  one  hand,  the  master  could  not  sell 
the  services  of  the  servant  without  the  latter' s  consent,  was  bound 
to  provide  him  with  wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing,  and  was  required  to  care  for  him  in  illness.  The  master 
suffered  severe  penalties  if  he  committed  any  bodily  injury  upon  the 
servant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  was  protected  by  heavy 
penalties  against  servants  who  ran  away,  and  against  persons  who 
harbored  them.  In  some  States  servants  could  not  carry  firearms, 
could  not  marry  without  consent,  and  could  not  dress  above  their 
station. 

These  laws  applied  equally  to  men-  and  women-servants,  and  were 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  English  service.  The  Redemptioners, 
who  chiefly  constituted  this  class,  were  persons  convicted  of  misde- 
meanors or  vagrancy  in  England, — an  inferior  class,  therefore,  and 
one  creating  incessant  difficulty.  With  the  end  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  cessation  of  the  system  of  convict  transportation,  the  supply  of 
Redemptioners  was  cut  off.  The  idea  of  absolute  equality  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  wide-spread  spirit  of 
democracy  made  it  natural  that  the  native  Americans  who  took  their 
places  should  be  treated  as  equals  and  as  members  of  the  family.  The 
relation  of  master  and  servant  was  succeeded  by  that  of  mistress  and 
help.  Mistress  and  maid  worked  side  by  side.  The  help  sat  at  the  fam- 
ily table,  shared  the  family  pleasures,  was  married  and  often  dowered 
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as  a  daughter  of  the  household.    This  has  been  called  ' '  the  golden  era 
of  domestic  cooperation. " 

Yet  even  then  there  were  some  who  still  preferred  the  traditional, 
obsequious  service  of  the  Old  World,  and  who  complained  of  the  in- 
dependence of  democratic  help.  Wherever  wealth  was  sufficient,  Eu- 
ropean servants  were  still  much  sought.  AYith  the  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and,  consequently,  of  luxurious  modes  of  living,  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  the  caste  line  between  mistress  and  maid  be- 
came more  distinct.  The  social  inferiority  of  European  servants  made 
Americans  fear  to  enter  domestic  service  lest  they,  too,  should  fall 
under  the  social  ban.  With  the  enormous  immigration  of  Irish  and 
German  women  between  1840  and  1860,  an  abundant  supply  of  do- 
mestics was  provided  to  take  the  place  of  the  native-born  American 
women  who  were  finding  employment  in  factory  industries  and  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  trades.  Then  began  that  industrial  suction  which 
has  drawn  off  the  American  woman  and  brought  in  the  foreigner  to 
replace  her.  To  the  mistress  who  preferred  the  aristocratic  traditions 
of  European  service,  these  immigrant  women  were  a  great  relief  :  they 
were  industrious,  loyal,  stable,  and,  above  all,  ''knew  their  places." 
As  more  and  more  occupations  have  been  opened  to  working- women, 
such  as  shop  labor,  typewriting,  telegraphy,  etc. ,  the  more  intelligent 
and  independent  American  women  have  chosen  these  in  preference 
to  domestic  service  ;  and  now  Ave  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  more  intelligent  foreign-born  women  also  are  leaving  domestic 
service  for  these  occupations. 

In  country  districts  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  there 
exists,  to  some  extent,  the  older  system  of  help  ;  but  in  all  cities  and 
suburban  districts  in  the  Eastern  and  Ear  Western  States  the  Euro- 
pean traditions  of  service  prevail.  These  are  not  identical  with  those 
of  Ireland,  Germany,  England,  Japan,  and  China  ;  they  have  been 
indeed  much  modified  by  the  democratic  atmosphere  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  them  is  retained.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  expressed  in  the  fact  that  an 
American  housekeeper  wants  a  servant,  not  an  employee.  Three  re- 
sults of  the  conflicting  and  unsettled  standards  are  very  marked  :  (1) 
the  competence  of  domestics  is  steadily  declining  ;  (2)  the  stigma  at- 
taching to  domestic  service  grows  constantly  stronger  ;  and  (3)  the  re- 
lations of  housekeeper  and  maid  become  more  and  more  strained. 

The  competence  of  domestics  is  declining  chiefly  because  the  more 
competent,  intelligeut,  and  independent  working-women  are  being 
drawn  off  into  other  occupations.    The  three  classes  of  occupations 
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wMcli  compete  successfully  with  domestic  service  are  factory  labor, 
shop  labor,  and  lower-grade  teaching.  In  each  of  these  there  is  an 
over-supply  of  labor  ;  while  in  domestic  employments  there  is  gener- 
ally an  under-supply.  What,  then,  are  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee  in  these  occupations  which  are  proving  so  attractive  ;  and 
what  are  the  economic  and  social  conditions  connected  therewith  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  theory  of  laissez  faire  widely 
prevailed  among  economists  and  manufacturers  in  England.  It  was 
thought  that  every  manufacturer  was  the  best  judge  of  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  would  pursue  it  to  his  own  best  advantage.  The 
condition  of  women  and  children  in  factories  and  mines  became 
an  unspeakable  horror  :  inordinate  hours,  unsanitary  conditions,  ex- 
treme cruelty,  and  neglect  were  the  result  of  self-interest,  indifference, 
and  irresponsible  power.  It  required  thirty  years  of  incessant  strug- 
gle to  establish  a  ten-hour  working-day  and  decent  sanitary  accom- 
modations. The  movement  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  employer  has 
steadily  gained  ground  both  in  England  and  in  America,  until  in 
Massachusetts  women  may  not  work  in  factories  more  than  fifty-eight 
hours  per  week  ;  Avhile  inspection  of  sanitary  conditions  is  growing 
more  and  more  rigid. 

Owing  to  the  isolation  of  small  retail  stores,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  women  employed  in  them,  the  tendency  to  limit  the  power  and 
fix  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  has  been  somewhat  delayed  in 
development.  So  soon,  however,  as  great  department-stores  and  the 
spread  of  the  sweating  system  made  the  abuses  of  shop  labor  conspicu- 
ous, the  public  began  to  demand  legislation  which  should  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  employer  for  the  condition  of  those  employed  by 
him.  Much  agitation  has  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  working-hours, 
as  in  Boston,  where  the  average  working-day  for  women  in  twenty- 
four  of  the  best  shops  is  nine  and  one-half  hours  long.  It  has  brought 
about,  too,  the  provision  of  decent  toilet-rooms,  seats  behind  counters, 
and  other  minor  improvements. 

In  lower-grade  teaching,  abuses  of  the  sort  common  to  shop  and 
factory  labor  have  never  been  so  serious  ;  yet  even  here  there  has 
been  increasing  curtailment  of  the  working-hours,  and  regulation  of 
sanitary  conditions.  In  all  occupations  carried  on  under  State  and 
municipal  franchises  the  same  tendency  is  becoming  more  and  more 
marked. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle  now 
granted  alike  by  employers  and  economists  ;  viz. ,  that  the  employer 
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must  be  held  responsible  for  tolerable  working-hours  and  decent  sani- 
tary accommodations.  The  employer  of  labor  in  large  masses,  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  merchant,  is  no  longer  justified  by  the  theory  of 
self-interest.  He  is  more  and  more  severely  limited  by  law,  by  labor 
organizations,  and  by  the  conditions  of  competition  :  social  opinion 
has  fastened  upon  him  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  condition  of 
his  workers. 

The  industries  which  have  not  yet  come  under  the  influence  of  this 
movement  are  generally  those  in  which  workers  are  isolated  in  small 
groups.  In  such  occupations  neither  public  opinion  nor  the  employees 
themselves  have  yet  brought  any  effective  pressure  to  bear  on  employ- 
ers. The  first  of  these  is  domestic  labor,  in  which  competition  alone 
limits  the  power  of  the  employer.  No  legislation,  no  pressure  of  organ- 
ized labor,  has  attempted  to  regulate  the  hours  of  the  working-day  of 
the  domestic  or  the  sanitary  conditions  of  her  surroundings,  or  to  en- 
large the  field  of  her  social  and  intellectual  privileges.  The  responsi- 
bility for  all  these  conditions  rests  with  the  individual  mistress,  except 
as  limited  by  competition.  As  a  consequence,  the  field  of  responsibil- 
ity is  neither  understood  nor  clearly  defined.  Hours,  wages,  living 
conditions,  and  social  privileges  depend  on  the  caprice,  the  conveni- 
ence, or  the  bank  account  of  the  employer.  One  mistress  requires  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  of  service  per  day,  and  gives  complete  freedom  to 
the  maid  for  all  the  time  after  work  is  done,  besides  the  usual  weekly 
and  Sunday  ''  afternoon  and  evening  out  "  ;  another  requires  twelve 
hours  of  service  per  day,  and  gives  no  free  time  except  one  afternoon 
weekly  and  Sunday  evening  ;  and  still  another  requires  thirteen  hours 
of  daily  service,  giving  only  one  afternoon  in  alternate  weeks  and  on 
alternate  Sundays.  As  to  wages,  a  similarly  wide  variation  prevails. 
Four  families  living  in  one  neighborhood  are  of  the  same  social  set, 
and  have  incomes  not  varying  one  from  another  by  more  than  $500 
a  year.  Each  keeps  one  maid.  Mrs.  A,  with  no  children,  pays  $25 
per  month,  puts  all  the  washing  out,  requires  never  more  than  ten 
hours'  daily  service,  and  gives  absolute  freedom  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Mrs.  B,  with  three  children,  also  pays  $25,  requires  the  maid  to  do 
most  of  the  washing  and  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  the  evening 
when  the  mistress  goes  out.  Mrs.  C,  with  four  children  and  much 
sickness  in  the  family,  pays  $20  for  indefinitely  long  hours  of  service, 
and  requires  the  maid  to  do  a  large  family  washing  and  to  help  with  the 
children.  Mrs.  D,  with  no  children,  also  pays  $20,  has  very  little  com- 
pany, puts  the  washing  out,  and  has  light  work.  The  last-named, 
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however,  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  a  maid  at  all,  because 
she  supervises  every  detail,  not  only  of  the  work,  but  of  the  maid's 
private  life  as  well,  and,  although  thoroughly  kind,  is  excessively 
fastidious. 

As  for  living  conditions,  these  vary  as  widely  as  the  caprices  of  the 
plumber  and  the  domestic  architect.  One  house  has  two  single  rooms 
with  bathroom  between,  on  the  third  floor,  for  the  two  maids  ;  an- 
other, an  attic,  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer,  shabby,  and  comfort- 
less. One  offers  a  good  bed  and  neat  bedding  ;  another,  a  bed  without 
springs,  and  bedding  so  unsavory  that  the  cook  buys  her  own,  and 
thereafter  carries  it  with  her.  One  house  has  a  good  kitchen  range, 
convenient  sink,  sanitary  plumbing,  and  a  well-equipped  laundry  ; 
the  other,  a  balky  and  gassy  range,  no  laundry,  and  a  dark,  ill- ven- 
tilated kitchen. 

As  to  social  privileges,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variations  of  prac- 
tice. One  maid  is  allowed  to  have  a  man  friend  to  visit  her  once  a 
week  ;  the  second  may  have  ''  no  followers  at  all  " ;  the  third  may 
have  as  many  and  at  whatever  hours  she  chooses.  One  maid  must 
be  in  every  night  at  ten  ;  the  next  may  go  out  only  once  a  week  and 
must  be  in  at  ten  ;  the  third  has  a  latch-key  and  may  keep  her  own 
hours.  Many  similar  illustrations  might  be  cited  to  show  the  chaotic 
and  conflicting  requirements  of  both  mistresses  and  maids.  Each  mis- 
tress and  each  maid  is  a  law  unto  herself,  without  regard  either  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  community  or  the  requirements  in  other  indus- 
tries. It  is  apparent  that  we  are  in  all  stages  of  transition  between 
the  ideal  of  the  old-fashioned  American  help,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  the  deferential  European  service,  on  the  other  ;  and  neither  is 
adapted  to  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  modern  American 
life. 

A  new  ideal  is  inevitable, — a  standard  which  shall  harmonize  with 
the  tendencies  in  other  industries,  which  shall  share  the  democratic 
spirit  developed  in  this  country  and  which  shall  take  into  account  the 
race  constituency  of  the  American  people.  The  social  standard  of  do- 
mestic service  in  the  Far  West,  where  Chinese  and  Japanese  domestics 
are  employed,  or  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  ISTegro  is  the  only 
help  available,  must  differ  widely  from  that  which  should  prevail  in 
the  Eastern  and  Central  !N"orthern  States. 

In  discussing  what  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  this  new  stand- 
ard of  responsibility  and  requirement,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  employers  of  domestic  labor  is  not  only  greater, 
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but  more  difficult  of  definition,  than  that  of  the  employers  of  women 
in  other  kinds  of  labor.  So  long  as  the  domestic  lives  in  the  house, 
both  her  privileges  and  the  housekeeper's  obligations  must  be  modi- 
fied by  personal  and  family  considerations.  Doubtless,  this  initial  diffi- 
culty is  partly  the  cause  of  the  belated  conditions  of  household  service. 
The  welfare,  the  habits,  even  the  whims,  of  the  family  must  be  para- 
mount to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  employee.  She  is  in  the 
household,  but  not  of  it  ;  a  vital  part  of  its  serenity  and  ease,  but  al- 
ways wholly  subordinated  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patriarchal 
traditions  of  service  lead  the  mistress  to  attempt  to  control  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  maid  as  though  she  were  really  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  mistress  still  insists  upon  the  subordination  of  the  servants 
to  the  family  ;  but  she  is  no  longer  willing  to  give  them  the  compen- 
sation which  they  formerly  had.  The  old-time  servants,  whether  Eu- 
ropean or  American,  found,  in  quite  different  ways,  family  affection, 
sjrmpathy,  protection  :  loyalty  and  attachment  were  mutual,  not  one- 
sided. All  this  has  gone  by.  ]N"either  mistress  nor  servant  wishes  to 
restore  it ;  but  neither  wishes  to  give  up  the  advantages  which  were 
incident  to  it. 

The  minute  regulation  and  admonition  which  many  mistresses  still 
feel  obliged  to  insist  upon  are  the  survival  both  of  the  mediaeval  tie 
of  feudal  obligation  and  of  that  semi-filial  relation  between  mistress 
and  maid  which  characterized  the  era  of  domestic  help  in  America. 
Prof.  Salmon,  of  Yassar  College,  proposes,  therefore  (in  her  book  on 
'^ Domestic  Service"), as  the  first  remedy  for  domestic  chaos,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  maid  from  the  household.  This  is  generally  declared  to 
be  quite  impracticable  by  the  average  housekeeper  ;  but  when  one  has 
seen  the  system  in  operation  in  the  West,  where  the  social  require- 
ments and  family  habits  are  similar  to  those  in  other  parts  of  our 
country,  one  can  no  longer  think  it  so  impracticable.  In  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  in  California,  wherever  Chinese  or  Japanese  ser- 
vants are  employed,  they  live  out  of  the  house  in  adjacent  cottages. 
Indeed,  the  continual  presence  of  employees  in  the  house  would  be 
considered  a  great  inconvenience.  They  come  in  the  morning  and  go 
at  night  when  work  is  done,  as  any  casual  employee  might  do.  Do- 
mestic service  in  these  regions  is  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  than 
elsewhere.  "With  such  a  system,  no  supervision  of  the  private  life  of 
the  employee  is  necessary. 

But,  however  practicable  in  some  localities,  and  however  desirable 
this  system  may  be,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  few  housekeepers 
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are  willing  to  adopt  it.  Those  who  continue  to  keep  the  maid  in  the 
house,  therefore,  will  still  incur  a  certain  responsibility  not  only  for 
her  conduct,  but  for  her  happiness  and  comfort  as  well. 

"While,  however,  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  should  be 
deepened,  the  authority  of  the  employer  must  necessarily  be  lessened. 
The  mistress  of  a  house  should  no  longer  be  an  autocrat  :  she  ought 
not  to  determine  the  hours,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  the  maid  from 
an  exclusively  personal  point  of  view.  To  paraphrase  Prof.  Salmon  : 
She  must  no  longer  regulate  wages  by  her  bank  account,  hours  of 
labor  by  her  personal  caprice,  and  questions  of  rights  and  morals 
solely  by  her  own  convenience.  In  no  other  occupation  in  which  so 
large  a  number  of  women  is  engaged  does  the  employer  have  so  much 
personal  option.  In  manufacture,  in  shop  labor,  in  teaching,  there  is, 
in  a  given  community,  at  least  a  common  basis  of  understanding  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  In  certain  grades  of  establishments 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  vary  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  change 
only  gradually  with  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  the  demands  of  the 
public. 

The  inconsistencies,  the  injustice  on  both  sides,  and  the  wide  varia- 
tions of  practice  in  household  service,  are  the  result  of  the  attempt  to 
maintain  a  feudal  system,  quite  outgrown,  and  of  the  attempt  of  indi- 
vidual employers  and  employees  to  demand  all  they  can  get  and  to  re- 
sist all  they  can.  Domestic  employers  are  at  the  mercy  of  perfectly 
unregulated  competition.  As  a  consequence,  they  get  in  their  kitchens 
the  least  competent,  the  least  intelligent,  and  the  least  self-respecting 
of  all  the  women  in  the  labor  market.  It  is  a  fact  of  serious  signifi- 
cance, that  wages  in  domestic  service  are  higher  than  in  any  of  the 
competing  industries.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  wages  of  domestics 
are  higher  than  the  average  salaries  of  Cambridge  school-teachers,  and 
that  wages  are  steadily  rising  in  this  occupation.  Yet,  when  one  lis- 
tens to  the  plaint  of  the  housekeeper,  one  would  almost  suppose  that 
the  higher  the  wages,  the  poorer  the  service.  Certainly,  the  plain 
fact  must  be  acknowledged  ;  domestic  service,  however  highly  paid, 
fails  to  compete  with  other  occupations  in  attractiveness.  As  has  been 
said,  neither  the  law  nor  labor  organizations  nor  even  competition 
will  solve  the  problem.  It  remains  for  the  intelligent  employers  of 
domestic  labor  to  ascertain  why  domestic  service  is  so  persistently 
avoided  ;  and  it  also  rests  with  them  to  put  that  service  upon  some 
basis  on  which  it  can  successfully  compete  with  other  occupations. 

What,  then,  are  the  objections  which  intelligent  and  competent 
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women  make  to  household  service  ?  Let  the  mistress  ask  herself,  if 
she  had  a  poor  relative  ov  protegee,  who  knew  how  to  do  nothing  well 
except  housework,  why  she  would  object  to  her  going  out  as  house- 
maid or  cook  in  her  neighbor's  house  ?  Why  would  the  woman  her- 
self prefer  to  learn  the  dressmaker's  or  the  tailor's  trade,  or  to  make 
linen  collars,  or  to  stand  behind  the  counter  ?  Women  are  continu- 
ally saying  to  each  other,  over  afternoon  tea,  that  they  should  think 
a  woman  would  prefer  domestic  service  to  earning  her  living  in  these 
other  ways.  But  would  the  mistresses  themselves  prefer  it,  if  they  had 
to  choose  ?  Do  the  better  class  of  working-women  prefer  it  ?  How 
many  women  are  there  in  domestic  service  who  are  capable  of  getting 
out  of  it?  These  are  the  questions  which  earnest,  conservative, 
thoughtful  housekeepers  must  answer  truthfully  before  any  perma- 
nent reform  can  be  brought  about. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  contrast  both  in  number  and  regu- 
larity of  hours  between  domestic  service  and  factory  labor.  The  work- 
ing-day of  both  men  and  women  in  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  has  been 
steadily  tending  to  ten  hours,  and  in  many  occupations  has  fallen 
to  eight.  Domestic  labor  must  conform  to  this  tendency.  But  of 
far  more  importance  is  the  irregularity  of  hours.  In  shop  and  fac- 
tory, however  hard  or  even  long  the  hours  may  be,  there  is  always  a 
definite  end  to  them.  Six  o'clock  to  such  employees  means  absolute 
personal  freedom  until  the  next  day's  work  begins.  Most  good  house- 
keepers here  will  reply  that  household  hours  must  be  irregular  ;  that 
late  dinners,  the  care  of  children,  proper  attention  to  guests,  and  the 
answering  of  the  door-bell  are  not  to  be  compassed  by  six  o'clock,  nor 
reduced  to  uniformity  every  day  in  the  week.  It  may  be  granted  that 
it  will  take  much  planning  and  some  alteration — perhaps  sacrifice — 
of  social  conventions  and  family  habits  ;  but  it  must  be  done,  if  ser- 
vice is  to  compete  with  other  occupations.  If  we  want  intelligent 
women  in  the  household,  we  must  give  them  as  good  or  better  con- 
ditions than  they  can  get  elsewhere.  The  maid  who  must  be  on  duty 
in  the  evening  can  be  given  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  of  time 
absolutely  her  own,  in  the  afternoon.  The  household  with  one  gen- 
eral maid  of  all  work  can  refrain  from  such  elaboration  of  living  as 
would  demand  the  service  of  two.  The  household  routine  can  be  so 
intelligently  planned  as  to  reduce  the  variation  of  hours  to  less  than 
one  hour  per  day. 

But,  after  drawing  this  unfavorable  contrast  between  domestic 
labor  and  other  occupations  in  regard  to  hours  and  regularity,  it  must 
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still  be  acknowledged  that  these  are,  after  all,  the  least  of  its  disadvan- 
tages. Of  all  the  causes  which  make  domestic  service  one  of  the  least 
desirable  occupations,  the  social  stigma  is  undoubtedly  the  most  oper- 
ative. It  is  usual  to  say  that  this  social  inferiority  comes  from  the  fact 
that  domestic  labor  is  a  personal  service.  It  is  true,  certainly,  that 
personal  services  come  nearer  to  being  truly  menial  in  ordinary  esti- 
mation than  any  other  sort  of  labor  ;  yet  in  themselves  they  are  less 
enervating,  less  coarse,  than  many  other  forms  of  labor.  They  admit 
of  considerable  daintiness  of  person,  of  association  with  people  of  in- 
telligence and  good  breeding,  and  do  not  necessarily  involve  great 
hardship  or  exposure. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  inconsistencies  of  a  democratic 
society  that  the  dressmaker,  the  milliner,  the  shopwoman  may  de- 
mand a  certain  respectful  treatment,  while  the  waitress  and  the  cook 
must  accept  the  treatment  accorded  only  to  menials.  Much  of  this  is 
explained  by  the  traditions  of  feudal  servility,  from  which  nearly  aU 
classes  of  labor,  except  household  service,  have  been  emancipated.  A 
deeper  cause,  however,  is  the  liking  of  human  nature  to  command  its 
inferiors.  Women  especially  do  not  want  intelligent  equals  to  serve 
them  :  they  want  an  inferior,  a  subordinate — a  servant^  not  cm  em- 
ployee.  Compare  the  attitude  of  the  business  man  toward  an  em- 
ployee, and  the  attitude  of  the  mistress  toward  the  servant.  Because 
there  is  this  indefinable  social  stigma  attaching  to  service,  intelligent, 
self-respecting  women  shun  it :  because  self-respecting  women  shun 
it,  the  social  stigma  increases.  Cause  and  effect  are  reciprocal.  The 
fact  of  social  inferiority  is  expressed  in  many  petty  ways, — by  the  use 
of  the  Christian  name,  by  the  requirement  of  livery  when  not  on  duty, 
by  a  servile  manner,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  social  isolation.  Every 
other  class  has  its  amusements,  every  other  girl  her  opportunity  for 
suitable  marriage  ;  but  the  maid- servant  must  go  out  of  doors  to 
be  entertained  or  to  be  courted.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  the  low  social 
standard  of  domestics  as  a  class  ;  but  much  more  of  it  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  notions  of  the  mistress.  The  social  ban  extends  to 
every  stratum  of  society  :  the  petty  tradesman  will  marry  a  sewing- 
girl,  a  shop-girl,  a  tailoress,  but  not  a  "  hired  "  girl ;  the  working-girls' 
clubs  admit  all  kinds  of  respectable  women  to  their  membership 
except  the  domestic.  Socially,  the  domestic  is  tabooed,  ignored, 
slighted  by  every  class  except  the  day-laborer. 

We  are  accustomed  in  the  United  States  to  think  that  social  dis- 
tinctions are  of  consequence  only  among  the  classes  where  wealth, 
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breeding,  and  education  set  the  lines  of  demarcation.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  the  more  sharply- 
marked  are  the  lines,  and  the  more  conventional  the  judgment.  Who 
is  to  change  all  this  ?  Doubtless,  the  maid  herself,  by  efficiency,  dig- 
nity, and  good  sense,  can  climb  to  the  upper  grade  of  her  own  class 
and  may  attain  to  the  society  of  sewing-girls  and  working-families 
of  established  position  and  reputation.  More  could  be  done  by  the  in- 
telligent mistress  toward  elevating  the  quality  and  character  of  do- 
mestic service,  by  respectful  recognition  of  the  maid's  individuality 
and  aspirations.  It  can  cost  the  mistress,  whose  social  position  is  a 
known  quantity,  nothing  but  sympathetic  appreciation,  nothing  but 
the  effort  of  putting  herself  in  the  other  woman's  place,  to  help  the 
maid  to  a  place  somewhat  above  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale.  "Would 
it  in  any  wise  lower  the  dignity  of  the  mistress  to  call  the  maid ''  Mrs. ' ' 
or  ''  Miss  "  ?  Is  there  any  logical  reason  why  the  cap  and  the  apron 
should  not  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done  ?  The  policeman, 
the  conductor,  the  porter,  and  the  waiter  doff  their  uniforms  so  soon 
as  work  is  done  ;  yet  some  mistresses  require  the  maid  to  wear  her 
livery  on  the  street,  as  a  sort  of  badge  of  servitude.  But  more  gall- 
ing than  all  is  that  attitude  which  is  commonly  called  ''  keeping  her 
in  her  place,"  by  which  it  is  meant  to  say  :  ^'  Let  no  one  suppose  that 
this  person  has  anything  in  common  with  me  ! ' '  The  atmosphere  of 
condescension  is  more  intolerable  than  any  livery  or  any  cognomen. 
This  atmosphere  is  created  by  the  employer,  and  can  only  be  dispelled 
by  her.  If  the  employer  treats  the  domestic  respectfully,  very  shortly 
other  people  will  do  likewise.  One  maid  objected  seriously  to  being 
called  by  her  first  name  by  every  butcher's  and  grocer's  boy  :  her 
mistress,  appreciating  this  sense  of  self-respect,  referred  to  her  in  the 

presence  of  tradesmen  as  ' '  Miss . ' '  Within  three  months  the  maid 

was  ''  Miss  "  to  all  the  people  with  whom  she  dealt. 

As  compared  with  other  occupations,  still  another  drawback  may 
be  mentioned.  To  irregularity  of  hours  and  social  stigma  is  added 
lack  of  personal  independence.  The  reminiscence  of  patriarchal  con- 
ditions still  makes  the  conscientious  mistress  attempt  to  guide  and 
regulate  the  private  life  of  her  maids.  Even  when  off  duty,  their  free- 
dom is  often  not  real  freedom.  If  one  compares  the  freedom  of  the 
factory-girl,  the  shop-girl,  the  sewing-girl,  who  may  go  and  come, 
live  and  eat,  visit  and  receive  visitors,  when  off  duty,  without  any 
kind  of  supervision,  it  is  evident  enough  why  domestics  grow  more 
and  more  independent,  or  leave  the  occupation  altogether.    The  age 
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of  household  tutelage  of  servants  is  past.  The  domestic,  like  every 
other  employee,  must  have  freedom  from  personal  interference  when 
off  duty.  "Whatever  is  done  for  manners  or  morals  must  be  done,  as 
for  other  working-girls,  by  establishing  friendly  relations  with  them, 
and  by  winning  them  to  more  refined  conceptions  of  life. 

The  want  of  rational  social  pleasures  and  of  opportunity  for  self- 
education  is  the  result  of  all  the  conditions  just  discussed,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  one  most  fatal  of  all  ;  viz.,  the  want  of  aspiration. 
"With  the  improvement  of  other  conditions,  this  will  remedy  itself. 
But  the  desire  for  some  social  and  intellectual  recreation  may  be  stim- 
ulated through  clubs,  books,  and  amusements.  To  all  these  the  mis- 
tress can  at  least  contribute  the  stimulus  of  her  own  culture  and 
friendly  interest. 

Much  that  has  been  suggested  will  be  looked  upon  as  "  indulgence  " 
or  ^'  privilege,"  tending  still  further  to  demoralize  the  employee.  To 
this  no  objection  is  made  ;  for  if  such  modifications  of  relations  are 
granted  grudgingly,  in  that  spirit,  they  had  much  better  not  be 
granted  at  all.  The  employer  must  endeavor  to  find  out  what  social 
justice  is  in  this  case,  and  then  practise  it,  not  as  a  concession  or  con- 
descension, but  as  a  fulfilment  of  social  responsibility.  Self-preser- 
vation alone  would  dictate  some  measures  by  which  intelligence  and 
competence  could  be  secured  in  the  household.  The  whole  tendency 
of  modern  industry  is  to  fix  social  responsibility  more  and  more  defi- 
nitely for  those  conditions  which  can  be  made  tangible.  The  special 
difficulty  in  household  service  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  conditions 
cannot  be  made  perfectly  tangible.  But  the  employer  has  the  initia- 
tive at  least,  and  may,  therefore,  hasten  and  ease  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing a  more  definite  basis  of  understanding. 

With  the  establishment  of  regular  hours,  decent  living  conditions, 
social  respect,  and  independence,  there  should  be  a  severer  oversight 
of  labor.  The  employer  who  lets  poor  work  go  unnoticed,  who  toler- 
ates less  than  the  maid's  best  performance,  does  her  an  irreparable 
injury.  Yery  few  people — even  those  of  thorough  education — are  ca- 
pable of  doing  their  best  without  the  continual  stimulus  of  criticism 
and  appreciation.  Skill  is  the  result  of  repeated  efforts  to  do  one's 
best.  Housework  is  so  monotonous  and  uninteresting  in  its  details  that 
only  continuous  pressure  on  the  part  of  a  wise  and  exacting  mistress 
can  make  it  seem  worth  while.  Any  drudgery  becomes  bearable,  if 
those  for  whom  it  is  done  are  interested  and  appreciative.  Therefore, 
the  lazy  and  incompetent  mistress  is  far  more  culpable  than  the  lazy 
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and  incompetent  maid.  To  be  a  good  mistress — critical,  firm,  exact- 
ing, and  always  appreciative  of  any  conscientious  effort — requires 
intelligence,  training,  and  a  sense  of  duty.  Every  irresponsible  mis- 
tress makes  life  more  difficult  for  every  other  mistress  and  maid.  To 
shirk  responsibility  by  accepting  poor  work  for  good,  by  granting 
unreasonable  demands,  by  paying  higher  wages  than  the  employee 
earns,  is  to  commit  a  social  sin.  But  let  every  mistress  be  very  sure 
she  understands  the  degree  of  her  own  responsibility  for  the  con- 
ditions which  exist,  and  what  is  social  justice,  lefore  she  sets  up  a 
standard  of  more  exacting  service. 

Most  women  of  my  acquaintance  are  interested  in  church  work,  in 
foreign  missions,  in  children's  hospitals,  in  social  and  literary  clubs, 
in  settlements,  in  public  schools  and  education  :  every  woman  ac- 
knowledges that  the  problems  of  domestic  service  are  difficult,  and 
that  they  involve  the  welfare  of  the  family  fundamentally.  It  is  the 
old  story  :  education  is  important  in  proportion  as  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  life.  Philanthropy  is  urgent  in  proportion  to  its  distance  and 
novelty.  Every  kind  of  drudgery  or  duty  is  more  tolerable  than  our 
own. 

But,  if  charity  begins  at  home,  much  more  does  domestic  reform. 
Let  every  mistress  study  the  causes  of  her  own  difficulties  and  of  her 
maid's  incompetence  :  let  her  read — not  to  find  fault,  but  to  learn — 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  Let  her  discuss  with  her  neighbors  the 
principles  which  should  underlie  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed. Let  her  flee,  as  from  an  intellectual  pestilence,  the  personal 
reminiscence — when  women  get  together  and  have  an  '^  experience  " 
meeting,  beginning  with  "  My  last  girl  did  so  and  so,"  and  ending 
by  pitying  themselves  and  learning  nothing.  Above  all,  let  every  mis- 
tress know  her  business  thoroughly,  that  she  may  be  a  firm,  con- 
scientious, just  employer  as  well  as  a  domestic  reformer.  ^Nowhere 
does  the  social  duty  of  those  who  have  education,  opportunity,  and 
character  press  more  urgently  than  in  the  household,  to  which  the 
untrained,  the  ignorant,  and  the  careless  come. 

Mary  Egberts  Smith. 
44 


AMEEICAN  AKCHITECTUEE  FEOM  A  GEKMAJST  POIIS^T 

OF  YIEW. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  regarded  as  almost  an  axiom  in  Ger- 
many that,  although  sadly  lacking  in  artistic  features,  American  ar- 
chitecture was  worthy  of  consideration  from  the  constructive  and 
practical  point  of  view.  Indeed,  the  eminently  practical  conception 
and  solution  of  new  architectural  problems  in  the  United  States 
evoked  general  admiration  ;  and  our  American  colleagues  excited 
our  envy  because  of  the  complete  freedom  of  development  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  elaboration  of  their  architectural  ideas.  The  artistic 
result,  however,  rarely  met  with  our  approval.  Finally,  when,  ow- 
ing to  the  rapidly  increasing  business  interests  of  America,  the  huge 
office -buildings  appeared,  they  were  regarded  as  curiosities  which, 
from  the  artistic  standpoint,  could  only  occasion  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment. 

All  this,  however,  has  gradually  changed.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighties,  illustrations  were  occasionally  submitted  to  us  of  private 
dwellings  whose  unique  and  original  character  at  once  excited  a  deep 
interest.  Was  this  wholesome  contrast  to  the  former  rigid  and  purely 
utilitarian  form  due  to  a  more  harmonious  grouping  of  the  several 
parts  ?  Or  was  the  effect  perhaps  attributable  to  features  reminiscent 
of  some  of  our  own  time-honored  European  structures  ?  In  either 
case,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the  improved  condition  of  architec- 
ture in  the  United  States  since  the  close  of  the  last  decade  has  created 
a  complete  revolution  in  German  professional  circles  regarding  the 
status  of  America  in  this  branch  of  art. 

This  revolution  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that  since 
1882  a  technical  specialist  has  been  attached  to  the  German  Embassy 
at  Washington  ;  and  the  published  reports  of  this  expert  have  un- 
doubtedly tended  largely  to  direct  the  attention  of  technical  circles  in 
Germany  to  American  architectural  art.  A  still  more  powerful  factor, 
however,  was  the  opportunity  for  personal  observation  afforded  by  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  Germans  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hope 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  historic  styles 
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of  architecture  had  obtained  among  us,  the  active  participation  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  World's  Fair  would  tend  to  exert  a  powerful  artistic  stim- 
ulus on  architectural  art  in  America  ;  and  the  general  plan  of  the 
^ '  White  City, ' '  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  principal  buildings, 
— so  closely  modelled  on  classical  forms, — was  interpreted  by  us  as  the 
dawning  of  a  new  era  of  American  art.  Of  the  numerous  architects 
who  visited  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  there  were  probably  but  few 
who  did  not  find  that  the  display  exceeded  their  expectations.  I  am 
certain,  however,  that  all  of  them  must  have  gained  the  conviction 
that  the  United  States  was  capable  of  producing  not  only  good  prac- 
tical builders,  but  thoroughly  artistic  architects  as  well. 

Upon  their  return  from  abroad,  our  countrymen  favored  us  with 
numerous  descriptions  and  illustrations  concerning  architectural  art  in 
America  ;  and  all  who  were  not  engrossed  solely  by  the  older  styles, 
and  who  were  capable  of  a  lively  appreciation  of  contemporaneous  art, 
were  forced  to  the  recognition  that  the  youthful  States  of  America 
offered  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  development  of  architecture, — that,  in 
fact,  the  evidences  of  growth  which  had  already  appeared  gave  prom- 
ise of  a  brilliant  future,  and  already  constituted  phenomena  worthy 
of  our  serious  consideration. 

The  careful  attention  with  which  the  achievements  of  our  Ameri- 
can colleagues  are  followed  was  recently  evidenced  in  a  very  striking 
manner  by  the  publication  of  the  work  entitled,  '^New  Buildings 
in  l^orth  America. "  ^  In  this  work  the  various  phases  of  Ameri- 
can architecture  are  represented  by  magnificent  plates,  showing  the 
ground-plans  and  interiors  of  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern 
American  buildings.  Private  dwellings,  business  structures,  railway 
stations,  churches,  club-houses,  and  public  buildings, — all  are  here  rep- 
resented. The  selections  are  made  from  twelve  cities  of  the  Union ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  they  represent  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  new  buildings  erected.  The  above-mentioned  Avork  suffices, 
nevertheless,  to  give  the  reader  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  variety 
and  originality  of  modern  American  architecture. 

The  influence  of  such  publications  upon  the  development  of  Ger- 
man art  has  been  noticeable  for  some  time,  more  particularly  as  re- 
gards private  dwellings.  It  is  revealed  also  in  the  fact  that  several 
of  our  architects  have  not  been  satisfied  with  pictorial  illustrations, 
but  have  actually  gone  to  the  United  States  to  study  more  closely 
the  unique  conceptions  of  their  American  colleagues.     Many,  whose 

*  "  Neue  Bauten  in  Nordamerika, "  by  Paul  Graef,   Berlin  :  Julius  Beckef. 
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studies  were  formerly  confined  to  the  ancient  buildings  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  now  find  it  expedient  to  devote  a  few 
months  to  the  study  of  the  most  modern  productions  of  the  art  in 
America.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  successes  which  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position has  to  record.  Prior  to  1873,  a  trip  to  America,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  architectural  study,  would  have  been  considered  positively 
ridiculous.  To-day,  such  a  trip  is  regarded  in  an  entirely  different 
light ;  and  Avhoever  has  beheld  the  American  architect  at  his  cheerful 
labor  can  readily  understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  German 
colleagues  recommend  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  In  order  to  de- 
scribe and  analyze  the  impressions  produced  by  American  architec- 
ture upon  an  unprejudiced  German  observer,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
devote  a  few  preliminary  words  to  the  general  conditions  affecting 
the  erection  of  buildings — such  as  the  planning  of  streets,  the  build- 
ing laws,  the  domestic  and  commercial  life  of  the  community,  and 
the  selection  of  material. 

Rapidly  growing  communities  always  manifest  great  building  ac- 
tivity ;  and  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity  attendant  upon  this  circum- 
stance usually  produces  a  desire  for  artistic  embellishment.  That  these 
conditions  now  prevail  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  United  States  is  at 
once  revealed  by  the  general  architectural  aspect  of  the  country.  The 
architecture  of  each  city  not  only  furnishes  a  record  of  its  history,  but 
also  depicts  the  various  changes  and  modifications  due  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  Cities  like  Chicago,  where  this  growth  has  been  of  quite 
phenomenal  rapidity,  stand  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  an 
epoch.  In  the  majority  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  however,  where 
the  process  of  development  has  been  one  of  centuries,  it  is  possible  to 
detect  uniform  characteristics  only  in  certain  districts.  Thus  we  see 
that  not  a  single  building  can  deny  the  history  of  its  origin  ;  while 
groups  of  buildings,  the  plans  of  streets,  and  every  feature  which 
contributes  to  the  general  architectural  physiognomy,  are  the  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  their  time.  For  this  reason,  we  nowhere  find 
modern  life,  with  its  bustle  and  extraordinary  commercial  activity, 
so  clearly  expressed,  architecturally  speaking,  as  in  the  great  cities  of 
America. 

The  architectural  physiognomy  of  a  city  like  Chicago  is  as  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  modern  times  as  certain  well-preserved  dis- 
tricts of  Nuremberg,  Hildesheim,  and  Augsburg  are  representative  of 
the  past.  An  architectural  comparison  between  Chicago  and  Hildes- 
heim would  at  once  reveal,  with  extreme  fidelity  as  to  details,  the 
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difference  between  modern  and  mediaeval  modes  of  life.  In  Chi- 
cago we  have  equidistant  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  planned 
without  regard  to  water-courses  ;  houses  from  six  to  twenty  stories  in 
height ;  and  modern  buildings  which,  though  they  have  scarcely  out- 
lived a  generation,  are  yet  designated  as  ''  very  old. "  In  the  ancient 
German  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  by-ways  full  of  nooks  and 
corners,  unequal  in  width  and  uneven  in  surface  ;  trim  little  wooden 
houses,  crooked  and  slanting,  built  centuries  ago  ;  and,  towering 
above  these,  the  soaring  steeples  of  time-honored  churches.  Crooked, 
irregular  streets,  such  as  are  still  found  in  New  York  and  Boston,  bear 
testimony  to  the  somewhat  slow  early  growth  of  these  cities  ;  and 
modern  architects  are  naturally  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  pictur- 
esque charms  derived  from  these  earlier  conditions. 

Wherever  settlements  have  been  made  independently  of  municipal 
leadership,  the  extension  of  the  streets  followed  the  erection  of  build- 
ings. In  other  words,  the  plan  and  extension  of  the  streets  depended 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  dwellings  in  the  district.  Wherever,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  foundation  or  the  extension  of  cities  was  controlled 
by  municipalities,  the  streets — usually  running  parallel  and  crossed 
by  avenues  at  right  angles — were  invariably  laid  out  before  the  houses 
were  erected.  This  system  of  municipal  construction  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  America  :  the  same  principle  may  be  observed  in  the  plan  of 
the  old  city  of  Alexandria,  in  ancient  Pompeii,  in  the  early  German 
colonial  settlements  east  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  city  of  Mannheun 
(reconstructed  in  1689,  after  its  destruction  by  the  French).  Camillo 
Sitte,  in  his  well-known  work  on  the  building  of  cities,  has  successfully 
inveighed  against  the  dull  uniformity  inseparable  from  the  above  sys- 
tem ;  and  a  movement  designed  to  abrogate  this  unpleasant  feature  of 
municipal  construction  has  now  been  initiated  in  Germany.  In  plan- 
ning the  ]^orth  American  cities,  however,  the  municipalities  could  not 
afford  to  waste  time  in  devising  a  picturesque  arrangement  of  streets. 
The  entire  country  had  been  mapped  out  parallel  with  the  meridians  ; 
and  this  principle  was  adopted  also  in  the  planning  of  cities.  Street- 
lines,  running  parallel  and  crossed  at  right  angles,  were  unceremo- 
niously drawn  without  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  ground,  the 
water-courses,  and  similar  obstacles — which  obstacles,  after  all,  may 
to-day  be  easily  overcome  by  skilful  engineering. 

Furthermore,  our  modern  methods  of  transportation  demand 
straight  avenues  of  communication  ;  while  the  high  real  estate  values 
in  the  interior  of  American  cities  necessitate  strict  economy  in  the  ap- 
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portionment  of  the  ground.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  deviation 
from  the  base-line,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  picturesque  grouping  of 
the  architectural  parts,  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  great  luxury ; 
while  the  addition  of  bay-windows  and  balconies  is  frequently  prohib- 
ited by  the  building  laws  relating  to  light  and  air.  Consequently,  the 
architect  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  most  effective  means  of  produc- 
ing artistic  effects,  but  is  compelled  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  inadequate 
devices  in  order  to  break  the  severe  monotony  of  lofty  buildings. 

This  contrast  between  the  mediaeval  era  and  our  own  is  manifested 
not  only  in  the  arrangement  of  our  streets,  but  also  in  the  architec- 
tural significance  of  certain  buildings.  During  the  Middle  Ages  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  of  very  modest  dimensions  ;  the  trades,  on 
emerging  from  the  monasteries,  where  they  were  so  long  confined, 
were  feebly  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  community  ;  all 
intellectual  life  emanated  from  the  Church  ;  and  all  affairs  Avere  con- 
trolled by  clerical  ordinances.  At  such  a  time  it  was  but  natural  that 
architectural  activity  should  centre  around  the  churches.  Unless  the 
exigencies  of  war  demanded  the  security  of  close  proxunity  to  a  castle, 
the  burghers  of  the  Middle  Ages  preferred  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  churches  and  monasteries.  The  ambition  of  the  community,  there- 
fore, found  its  highest  gratification  in  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices. How  different  to-day!  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church, 
from  its  unapproachable  throne,  exercised  a  complete  dominion  over 
the  mind  ;  while  at  present,  industrial  activity,  in  all  its  branches, — 
commerce,  transportation,  industry, — is  the  most  potent  factor. 

JS^owhere  is  this  colossal  difference  so  vividly  expressed  as  in  the 
architectural  picture  afforded  by  our  cities,  where  mercantile  build- 
ings now  play  the  leading  role  /  and  this  is  true  more  particularly  of 
America,  where  no  mediaeval  culture  had  to  be  supplanted. 

Of  all  the  architectural  impressions  received  by  visitors  to  North 
America,  that  produced  by  the  colossal  office-building — the  "sky- 
scraper ' ' — is  probably  the  most  profound  ;  and  this  impression  is 
nowise  diminished  even  when  the  observer  has  previously  visited  Lon- 
don, or  has  acquired,  by  means  of  illustrations,  a  familiarity  with 
]^ew  York  or  Chicago  buildings.  Beside  these  towering  structures, 
the  church  steeples  dwindle  into  insignificance.  We  may  rejoice  in 
this  fact  or  deplore  it,  accordingly  as  we  incline  to  the  mediaeval  or  to 
the  modern  ideal  of  life  ;  but  the  fact  remains,  that  we  have  before  us 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  a  most  important  cultural  development. 
Kegarded  from  an  ethical  and  aesthetic  point  of  view,  it  is,  therefore, 
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quite  natural  that  the  sacred  structures  should  be  removed  from  the 
cramping  environment  of  these  gigantic  buildings  to  some  more  quiet 
locality  ;  and  this  is  necessitated  also  by  reason  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  real  estate  values — an  increase  due  in  large  part  to  the  prog- 
ress made  in  technical  construction. 

Owing  to  the  apparent  absence  of  any  restrictive  legal  measures 
regarding  the  height  of  buildings,  the  employment  of  iron  and  steel 
girders  (admitting  of  practically  unlimited  extension  upward)  and  the 
introduction  of  passenger  elevators — so  greatly  facilitating  transpor- 
tation— have  contributed  to  raise  the  value  of  building-plots  to  an 
enormous  figure.  In  a  criticism  of  architectural  achievement,  this  im- 
portant element  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account  ;  for  the  con- 
ditions which  compel  the  architect  to  utilize  every  available  space  of 
ground  naturally  act  as  hinderances  to  artistic  achievement,  and  ham- 
per the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that, 
owing  to  the  enormous  value  of  the  land,  the  very  buildings  which  are 
the  most  typical  of  public  life  will  not  admit  of  artistic  treatment. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  presence  of  these  conditions 
will  so  rarely  permit  American  architects  to  give  full  scope  to  their 
ideas  and  to  erect  buildings  upon  a  grand,  artistic  scale, — buildings 
such  as  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  large  city  of  Europe.  That  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  talent  for  the  work  are  not  lacking  in 
America  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  plan  of  the  White  City, 
with  its  noble  central  structure,  the  Administration  Building.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  older  style  of  architecture,  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
with  the  numerous  streets  radiating  from  it,  maybe  mentioned ;  while, 
among  structures  of  a  more  modern  type,  we  have,  for  example,  the 
University  Buildings  at  Ithaca  and  ]^ew  Haven,  and  notably  the  newly 
planned  University  of  San  Francisco,  which,  in  point  of  grandeur  and 
completeness,  will  certainly  rank  with  any  similar  architectural  group 
in  the  world.  Freed  from  the  shackles  imposed  by  financial  considera- 
tions, the  artist  will  here  find  an  opportunity  to  construct  an  edifice 
which  shall  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  surrounding  landscape. 

In  America  we  note  an  unmistakable  contrast  between  metropoli- 
tan and  suburban  life, — ^between  the  extraordinary  and  all-absorbing 
mercantile  activity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  its 
comforts,  on  the  other.  This  contrast  becomes  manifest  also  in  the 
architectural  sphere.  In  the  city  we  find  buildings  grouped  together 
in  dense  masses — a  perfect  Babel  of  dwellings  ;  for  here  all  consid- 
erations, including  those  of  an  artistic  nature,  are  completely  in  abey- 
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ance  to  the  one  purpose  of  stimulating,  facilitating,  and  concentrating 
trade.  In  the  suburbs  the  conditions  are  reversed.  As  a  sort  of  reac- 
tion against  the  extremely  dense  aggregation  of  buildings  in  the  busi- 
ness quarter,  we  here  find  houses,  frequently  only  two  stories  high, 
scattered  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  pleasant  communion  with  sur- 
rounding nature.  Here  we  do  not  even  see  those  mediaeval  relics  of 
military  defence,  never  absent  in  Europe, — the  boundary- wall  and 
the  paling  surrounding  the  outlying  gardens  of  the  town.  It  would 
seem  as  if  in  these  American  suburbs  the  population  were  solely  con- 
cerned in  forgetting  the  exigencies  of  business,  and  in  thoroughly  re- 
cuperating from  the  worry  and  exhaustion  of  mercantile  life. 

The  foregoing  most  strikingly  exemplifies  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  home  life  in  Europe  and  in  America.  In  American  cities 
generally,  private  dwellings  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  rule  among 
certain  classes  of  society.  In  Germany,  however,  such  dwellings  have 
long  been  classed  among  the  exceptions.  In  Munich,  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  apartment-house  had  already  come  into  general 
use  ;  and  to-day  only  a  few  cities  of  the  Empire,  such  as  Bremen,  for 
instance,  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  patriarchal  condition  of 
the  private  family  dwelling.  It  is  impossible  here  to  inquire  into  all  the 
causes  responsible  for  the  present  conditions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
ground-values  and  density  of  population  have  been  the  principal  fac- 
tors in  the  change. 

But  external  architecture  is  influenced  not  only  by  the  site  of  the 
building,  its  environment,  and  the  size  and  price  of  the  plot,  but  also 
by  the  available  material  of  construction  and  its  mode  of  manipula- 
tion. In  German  cities,  such  as  Berlin  and  Munich,  the  method  of 
construction  known  as  ^'  Putzbau,"  plaster-finish,  is  frequently  used. 
This  consists  in  shaping  the  f  agade  of  a  building  by  the  application  of 
plaster.  Now,  so  long  as  this  mode  of  decoration  preserves  its  legiti- 
mate character,  and  remains  Avithin  reasonable  bounds,  it  is  perfectly 
justifiable,  and  is  as  little  to  be  condemned  as  the  use  of  plaster  for  the 
inner  walls, — provided,  of  course,  that  the  material  used  is  weather- 
proof. Moreover,  this  construction  is  cheaper  than  ornamental  brick, 
or  freestone,  and  safer  than  wood,  because  less  inflammable.  As  soon, 
however,  as  this  mode  of  construction  transcends  its  proper  limits, — as 
it  frequently  does  in  the  above-mentioned  cities, — and  aims  at  an  imi- 
tation of  stone  fronts  with  fancy  mouldings,  window-framings,  pilas- 
ters, pillars,  quadrangles,  etc.,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  imposition 
deserving  of  our  strongest  condemnation.    The  absence  of  such  spuri- 
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ous  substitutes  strikes  the  observer  as  one  of  the  most  favorable  fea- 
tures of  American  architecture.  When  the  American  builder  finds 
that  the  employment  of  stone  or  brick  would  entail  too  great  an  ex- 
pense, he  constructs  a  wooden  framework  for  his  dwelling,  and  covers 
this  with  boards  or  shingles,  thus  giving  the  structure  the  unmistak- 
able character  of  a  wooden  house  ;  and  this  procedure  is  the  more  ex- 
pedient, owing  to  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  American  forests. 
The  frequent  painting  of  these  American  cottages  increases  their  du- 
rability, and  greatly  contributes  to  their  trim  and  ornamental  appear- 
ance. J^evertheless,  the  construction  of  such  wooden  dwellings  within 
the  city  limits  necessitates  an  excellent  lire  department ;  and  the  great 
Chicago  holocaust  of  1871  demonstrated  the  danger  involved  in  this 
mode  of  construction. 

As  regards  country  houses,  however,  more  particularly  when  some- 
what isolated,  the  employment  of  wood  may  receive  our  fullest  sanc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  generous  use  of  this  material  which  has  enabled 
American  architects  to  reveal  the  originality  of  their  conceptions  in 
the  rural  villas  of  almost  infinite  variety  which  dot  the  American  con- 
tinent. Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  and  we  occasion- 
ally find  that  the  architect  is  led  by  his  fancy  into  the  perpetration  of 
eccentricities,  which,  from  an  artistic  point  of  vicAV,  must  be  regarded 
as  entirely  indefensible. 

In  the  technical  mastery  of  freestone  the  American  architect  stands 
unexcelled.  The  country  affords  an  almost  unlunited  supply  of  solid 
building-stone  of  a  marvellous  variety  of  color  ;  and  this  stone,  owing 
to  the  facilities  of  transportation,  as  well  as  to  the  improved  machinery 
employed  in  its  manipulation,  may  readily  be  transported  and  utilized 
throughout  the  country.  Such  colossal  structures  of  freestone  as  exist 
in  Egypt  or  Baalbek,  being  unadapted  to  the  purposes  of  modern  archi- 
tectural art,  are  naturally  missing  in  America.  I^evertheless,  we  find 
in  the  United  States  to-day  buildings  whose  imposing  proportions  may 
well  invite  comparison  with  the  celebrated  Florentine  palaces  and  the 
monumental  structures  of  ancient  Rome. 

While  the  foremost  American  representatives  of  freestone  con- 
struction stand  upon  a  level  with  their  European  colleagues,  they 
greatly  excel  the  latter  in  the  technical  manipulation  and  adaptation 
of  ornamental  brick.  The  rapid  growth  of  American  cities  has  re- 
sulted in  a  phenomenal  development  of  ceramic  architecture  ;  and  our 
American  colleagues,  recognizing  the  great  advantages  of  brick,  its 
cleanliness,  and  the  great  variety  of  color  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
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have  thoroughly  and  most  satisfactorily  utilized  this  material  in  the 
construction  of  some  of  their  finest  buildings.  Were  it  not  for  the  uni- 
formity of  color  and  form  afforded  by  the  employment  of  brick  mate- 
rial, the  facades  of  buildings  from  sixteen  to  twenty  stories  high  would 
not  present  that  clean  and  smooth  surface  which  forms  so  attractive 
a  feature  of  the  American  architectural  colossuses.  Furthermore,  the 
manufacture  of  large  building-stones  of  a  uniform  shape  is  constantly 
assuming  greater  dimensions  ;  and  these  stones  have  shown  an  adapt- 
ability fully  equal  to  that  of  brick.  The  fa9ade  of  Madison  Square 
Garden,  the  rear-fa9ade  of  the  Union  Trust  Building,  and  many  other 
fine  specimens,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this  highly  developed  proc- 
ess of  manufacture. 

The  employment  of  terra  cotta  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  not  solely 
to  its  remarkable  susceptibility  to  artistic  treatment.  It  recommends 
itself  primarily  by  reason  of  its  cheapness,  its  durability,  and  its  fire- 
proof character  ;  and  these  properties  have  conduced  largely  to  make 
burnt  clay  so  useful  and  reliable  an  adjunct  of  modern  architectural 
construction  in  America. 

The  German  architect,  on  visiting  American  cities,  is  at  once  struck 
by  the  unmistakable  European  origin  of  the  buildings  ;  and  yet  their 
aspect  to  him  is  at  first  somewhat  foreign,  if  not  repellent.  Thor- 
oughly conversant  with  all  the  historic  styles,  familiar  with  all  the 
laws  of  construction  governing  the  architecture  of  former  tunes,  and 
extremely  susceptible  to  every  infringement  of  these  laws,  the  foreign 
architect  at  first  experiences  considerable  difficulty  in  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  views  of  his  American  colleagues.  Even  when  the 
multitude  of  buildings  undertaken  for  purely  speculative  purposes,  and 
therefore  devoid  of  all  artistic  pretensions,  are  left  out  of  account,  the 
visitor  from  abroad  cannot  at  first  apply  the  correct  standard  of  criti- 
cism. When,  however,  he  examines  into  the  conditions  under  which 
American  architecture  has  developed,  he  gradually  learns  to  appreci- 
ate the  splendid  results  already  achieved  in  the  J^ew  World.  Indeed, 
his  appreciation  in  many  instances  culminates  in  genuine  enthusiasm. 

After  a  sojourn  in  America  we  Europeans  realize  that  that  coun- 
try is  free  from  the  oppressive  influence  exerted  upon  modern  Euro- 
pean life  by  obsolete  laws  ;  and  we  learn  to  admire  the  high  degree 
of  independence  with  which  our  American  colleagues  employ  all  the 
rich  artistic  material  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  as  a  legacy 
of  the  past,  ever  applying  each  individual  form  and  style  to  the  use 
for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 
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As  soon  as  we  have  divested  ourselves  of  our  prejudices  in  favor  of 
that  academic  severity  of  style  enjoined  upon  us  by  our  European  train- 
ing, and  begin  to  study  American  architecture,  its  external  appear- 
ance, and  the  conditions  which  have  affected  its  development,  we 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  American  architect  is  truly  in- 
spired from  within,  and  is  faithfully  endeavoring  to  give  a  fitting 
and  harmonious  outward  expression  to  well-defined  artistic  ideas. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  many  an  apparent  incongruity  reveals  itself  as 
a  necessary  feature  of  an  organic  whole  ;  and  a  general  survey  of  ar- 
chitectural art  in  the  United  States,  with  its  extraordinary  activity, 
must  convince  every  unprejudiced  beholder  of  the  enterprising  spirit 
and  boldness  of  plan  displayed  by  the  American  architect.  No  obsta- 
cles are  here  considered  insurmountable  ;  no  tradition  is  here  consid- 
ered binding  ;  and  here  none  is  constrained  to  follow  a  prescribed  and 
Avell-beaten  academic  route  of  march.  It  is  true  that  this  boldness  of 
plan  occasionally  culminates  in  somewhat  awkward  architectural  cre- 
ations. Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  views  of  American  architects 
gradually  become  clarified  ;  and  we  recognize  that  they  are  capable  of 
producing  a  new  and  genuine  architectural  organism,  and  not  a  spuri- 
ous novelty  garnished  mth  time-worn  embellishments. 

Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  styles  are  employed, 
they  are  liberally  construed,  and  so  modified  as  to  present  a  new  and 
harmonious  entity.  The  Hotel  Waldorf  in  l^ew  York  may  be  cited  as 
a  typical  example  of  this  species  of  architecture.  To  erect  a  building 
over  ten  stories  in  height,  which  is  to  preserve  an  outward  semblance 
to  the  Castle  at  Heidelberg, — one  of  the  most  celebrated  creations  of 
the  German  Renaissance, — must  truly  be  regarded  as  a  most  difficult 
and  perplexing  task,  l^otwithstanding  the  apparent  incongruity  of 
these  conditions,  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  architect  Harden- 
bergh  has  been  most  admirable.  The  pedantic  advocate  of  the  ''  pure 
style  ' '  will  here  naturally  discover  many  deviations  from  established 
rules.  But  such  criticism  cannot  detract  from  the  artistic  skill  dis- 
played by  the  architect  in  the  production  of  picturesque  effects  by 
means  of  gables,  towers,  arches,  and  balconies,  all  of  which  embellish- 
ments were  originally  intended  for  buildings  designed  on  a  smaller 
scale.  These  adjuncts  have  here  been  applied  to  a  colossal  structure  of 
square  and  uniform  outlines,  and  yet  so  masterfully  that  the  general 
effect  is  decidedly  reminiscent  of  one  of  our  mediaeval  German  castles. 
This  mastery  of  well-known  historic  forms  is,  however,  a  recent  ac- 
quisition ;  for  a  survey  of  the  buildings  erected  prior  to  1870  at  once 
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reveals  those  unfortunate  architectural  abortions,  consisting  of  a  more 
or  less  perfect  fapade,  supplemented  by  rows  of  pillars,  little  turrets, 
and  similar  ornaments,  all  constructed  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
any  logical  relation  between  form  and  idea. 

Pleasing  and  instructive,  indeed,  are  the  buildings  dating  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventies,  when  Richardson,  by  that  splendid 
architectural  achievement,  the  Trinity  Church  of  Boston,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  emancipating  American  architecture  from  the  trammels  of 
European  tradition.  It  is  true  that  Richardson,  like  his  predecessors, 
drew  largely  upon  European  models  for  his  material,  and  based  his 
work  upon  Romanic  forms  borrowed  from  the  Norman  and  the  Pro- 
vencal styles.  Nevertheless,  his  creations  bear  an  imprint  so  charac- 
teristic, and  accord  so  fully  with  modern  demands,  as  to  justify  the 
opinion,  on  the  part  of  European  architects,  that  he  should  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  an  independent  style  of  architecture  in  the  ISTew 
World.  The  foreign  artist  instinctively  feels  that  Richardson  must 
have  been  possessed  of  greater  creative  genius  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors on  the  American  continent.  Primitive  strength,  noble  simplic- 
ity, monumental  grandeur,  unwavering  rectitude,  and  a  lofty  disdain 
of  all  petty  embellishments  are  the  attributes  perpetuated  in  Richard- 
son's work.  The  professional  European  visitor  passes  by  the  older 
specimens  of  American  architecture  with  indifference,  for  they  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  their  European  prototypes  ;  but  when  he  comes 
upon  one  of  Richardson's  masterpieces  he  stands  spellbound,  filled 
with  mute  admiration. 

The  style  known  as  the ''  Modern  Romanesque,"  whose  develop- 
ment we  owe  to  Richardson,  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  most  note- 
worthy feature  in  the  whole  category  of  American  architecture.  The 
remarkable  adaptability  of  this  style  is  truly  astonishing.  It  may  be 
applied  equally  to  towering  office-buildings,  to  neat  little  dAvellings, 
and  to  modest,  unpretentious,  ecclesiastical  structures.  The  wide  ac- 
ceptance which  this  style  has  found  everywhere  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  extensive  use  which  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  construction 
of  public  and  private  buildings,  and  its  truly  artistic  character,  demon- 
strate beyond  a  doubt  that  Richardson's  life-work  will  continue  to 
exert  its  influence  upon  coming  generations,  and  will  by  them  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  valuable  legacy  of  a  specifically  American  style. 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  '*  sky-scraper  "  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  objection- 
able feature  of  American  architecture.    It  may  not  be  inappropriate 
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here  to  investigate  this  phenomenon  of  industrial  development  more 
fully. 

Persons  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  artistic,  who  study  these  speci- 
mens of  American  architecture  from  colorless  illustrations,  must  neces- 
sarily regard  their  aspect  as  repellent.  Nor  will  the  consciousness  that 
these  structures  owe  their  origin  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  great  cities 
tend  to  dispel  this  unfavorable  impression.  Yet,  Avhen  we  have  these 
buildings  actually  before  us,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  their  enor- 
mous size  and  smooth  finish.  Indeed,  when  we  contemplate  these 
towering  structures  of  twenty  stories,  their  smooth  surface  of  brick, 
and  even,  rectangular  windows,  and  consider  their  finished  appear- 
ance and  high  adaptability  to  present  requirements,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  forget  all  our  artistic  scruples.  Probably  the  most  unfavor- 
able representatives  of  this  species  of  construction,  however,  are  the 
tall  and  narrow  buildings  resembling  towers.  Even  when  relieved  by 
decorative  details,  the  effect  here  is  not  pleasing.  Yet  we  are  greatly 
in  error  if  we  imagine  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  distinctively 
modern  phenomenon.  Ancient  examples  of  narrow  and  tower-like 
buildings — devoid,  however,  of  artistic  pretensions — may  still  be  found 
in  Yerona,  Florence,  and  Genoa.  Some  of  these  houses  soar  to  a  height 
of  from  nine  to  ten  stories,  each  story  possessing  only  two  windows. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  New  York  we  find  office-buildings  four  win- 
dows in  breadth,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  stories  in  height.  The 
proportions  are,  therefore,  about  the  same.  When  we  consider  the  un- 
gratefulness of  the  task,  the  skill  with  which  such  problems  are  mas- 
tered is  the  more  to  be  appreciated.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that, 
among  buildings  exceeding  ten  stories,  only  a  very  small  number  im- 
press the  European  observer  favorably  ;  and  this  is  true  even  where 
the  relation  between  length  and  breadth  has  been  fairly  well  pre- 
served. 

Despite  all  this,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  manner  in  which  the 
monotony  of  the  high  and  broad  f  a9ades  of  these  colossal  architectural 
masses  has  been  broken.  In  this  regard,  indeed,  American  architects 
may  be  said  to  have  introduced  positively  novel  features,  which,  in 
this  connection,  may  truly  serve  as  models.  And  yet  the  means  em- 
ployed to  this  end  are  extremely  simple.  In  order  to  remove  the  im- 
pression of  uniformity  produced  by  numerous  stories  of  windows, 
regular  in  size  and  form,  American  architects  have  formed  these  win- 
doAVS  into  groups,  skilfully  arched  so  as  to  present  composite  units  of 
a  higher  order.     Furthermore,  the  lower  stories  are  not  arranged  iix 
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regular  horizontal  tiers,  but  produce  the  impression  of  a  powerful  ar- 
chitectural base,  composed  of  rough  masses  of  freestone  ;  and  upon 
this  base  we  have  a  structure  of  smooth  stonework  or  terra  cotta.  Oc- 
casionally, rows  of  windows — particularly  those  of  the  higher  stories 
— are  so  combined  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  continuous  frieze-work  ; 
while  other  decorative  designs,  such  as  bay-windows  and  pavilions 
(and  in  hotels,  balconies  and  niches),  are  also  called  into  requisition, 
in  order  to  variegate  the  masses  of  masonry,  and  to  impart  life  to  the 
dead  surface  of  the  walls.  The  great  superiority  of  the  Modern  Eo- 
manesque  to  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture  in  its  application 
also  to  gigantic  buildings  is  graphically  illustrated  in  those  two  great 
hotels  of  ]^ew  York,  standing  side  by  side,  the  ''  New  ISTetherland  " 
and  the  ' '  Savoy. ' '  In  the  former,  we  behold  one  homogeneous  com- 
position from  base  to  summit  ;  while  in  the  latter  we  have  a  number 
of  elements  placed  one  above  the  other,  in  such  a  way  that  even  an  in- 
crease or  a  diminution  of  these  would  not  materially  affect  the  artistic 
appearance  of  the  whole. 

Still  more  gratifying  have  been  the  results  attending  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Modern  Romanesque  in  instances  where  the  architect,  un- 
hampered by  pecuniary  considerations  arising  from  ground-values,  has 
been  enabled  to  develop  his  ideas  upon  broad,  artistic  lines.  Wher- 
ever, within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Romanesque  style  has  been 
employed  in  the  erection  of  city  halls,  university  buildings,  libraries, 
court-houses,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  public  edifices,  the  effect  of 
picturesqueness  and  solidity  of  execution  has  usually  been  such  as  to 
inspire  even  the  most  prejudiced  European  critic  with  the  highest  en- 
thusiasm. The  experience  of  Bruno  Schmitz,  one  of  our  leading  Ger- 
man architects,  may  here  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point.  During  his  visit 
to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  monument  for  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Schmitz  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  the  rough 
freestone  system  of  construction,  with  its  irregular  blocks  and  varying 
tiers,  that  he  has  since  utilized  every  suitable  opportunity  to  adopt  this 
style. 

The  application  of  the  Modern  Romanesque  to  small  private  dwell- 
ings is,  however,  less  praiseworthy.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  the  rough 
quarry  stones  and  the  short,  heavy  pillars  is  here  at  times  decidedly 
oppressive  ;  while  the  reminiscences  of  mediaBval  romance  awakened 
by  these  pseudo-representatives  of  knightly  castles  is  little  in  accord 
with  the  modern  American  spirit. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  this  very  application  of  the  Romanesque  to  pri- 
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vate  dwellings  which,  despite  imperfections  and  incongruities,  appeals 
most  powerfully  to  the  German  architect.  There  must  be  something 
inexpressible  in  these  buildings  which  tends  to  awaken  a  responsive 
chord.  It  may  be  that  this  S3rmpathy  is  due  to  historical  associations  ; 
for  we  should  remember  that  the  dawn  of  the  Romanic  style  is  identi- 
fied with  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Hohenstauf en  dynasty.  Apart  from 
these  purely  historical  traditions,  however,  this  style,  whether  it  in- 
cline to  the  romantically  picturesque  or  the  serious  monumental  form, 
must  be  characterized  as  distinctively  Teutonic  in  its  essence  ;  and  the 
virile  power  and  healthy  energy  which  pervade  it  betoken  a  reaction 
against  the  classical  Italian  school,  with  its  somewhat  superficial  ele- 
gance and  outward  pomp.  Devoid  of  empty  vanity,  this  style  aims  at 
simplicity  of  expression,  and  disdains  petty  ornamentation  ;  and  yet, 
wherever  plastic  decoration  has  been  deemed  indispensable,  this  has 
been  so  dexterously  intertwined  Avith  the  stonework  as  almost  to  sug- 
gest a  blossoming  of  the  masonry  itself.  Here  we  meet  with  no  super- 
ficialities, and  no  glaring  effect  to  deceive  the  eye.  The  expression  is 
confined  to  essentials,  and  is  distinguished  by  dignity  and  earnestness. 
The  great  architectural  movement,  in  which  Richardson's  Modern 
Romanesque  style  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  originated  in  England 
about  two  decades  ago.  Wherever  this  movement — so  essentially  Teu- 
tonic in  its  inception — has  been  introduced,  it  has  gradually  displaced 
all  the  forms  distinctively  Latin  in  their  origin.  The  highly  developed 
street  life  of  South  European  countries — due  to  climatic  conditions — 
necessitates  an  elegant,  or  at  least  a  pleasing,  architectural  exterior. 
In  higher  latitudes,  on  the  other  hand,  comfortable  interior  appoint- 
ments are  considered  the  main  desideratum.  It  is  this  agreeable  home 
environment  and  the  spirit  of  privacy  pervading  it  that  so  appeal  to 
one  immediately  upon  a  first  entrance  into  an  American  household. 
Undoubtedly  this  spirit  of  homelikeness  and  privacy  is  due,  in  very 
large  measure,  to  a  well-pronounced  individuality  ;  for  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  artistic  taste  of  the  owner  enters  largely  into  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  interior  appointments.  For  this  rea- 
son we  find  that,  although  neighboring  houses  may  be  identical  as 
to  ground-plan  and  size,  each  dwelling  will  be  characterized  by  cer- 
tain distinctive  features.  The  constant  variety  of  stoops,  verandas, 
bay-windows,  gables,  etc. ,  imparts  a  most  inviting  and  homelike  ap- 
pearance to  many  an  American  street.  It  is  as  if  one  were  moving 
among  a  society  of  persons  who  held  different  views  and  opinions 
without  presuming  to  impose  them  upon  their  neighbors.    It  is  true 
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that  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  and  rest  is  sometimes  desirable, 
l^evertheless,  were  we  to  choose  between  the  long  rows  of  houses  with 
uniform  fronts — and  these  occur  frequently  enough — and  the  varie- 
gated pattern-plate  above  mentioned,  with  its  wealth  of  imagination 
and  original  architectural  ideas,  we  should  unhesitatingly  declare  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  exterior,  so  much  as  the  interior,  of  these  houses 
which  exercises  so  peculiar  a  charm  upon  the  German  architect.  The 
arrangement  of  the  ground-plan,  and  the  facilities  of  modern  construc- 
tion, by  means  of  which  the  various  stories  become  independent  of  one 
another  ;  the  picturesque  arrangement  of  the  stairways  ;  the  commo- 
dious passages  of  communication  between  the  rooms  ;  the  cosy  seats 
in  alcoves  and  chimney-places,  inviting  quiet  and  seclusion  ;  the  prac- 
tical adaptation  of  smaller  spaces  to  various  purposes  (bath-rooms  and 
wall-closets), — all  these  improvements  and  innovations  tend  to  create 
a  most  pleasing  unpression. 

JS^evertheless,  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  occur  to 
disturb  this  sense  of  satisfaction.  False  relations  between  supported 
and  unsupported  masonry  ;  ornaments  copied  from  older  styles,  yet 
misunderstood  or  poorly  executed  ;  clumsy  chimney-pieces  of  stone 
surmounting  super- elegant  wainscoting  ;  excellent  frescoes  in  orna- 
mental framings  bunglingly  executed, — these  are  defects  not  infre- 
quently to  be  found  even  in  the  better  class  of  buildings. 

JSTotwithstanding  these  shortcomings,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  American  architecture  has  struck  out  in  the  right  direction. 
Despite  occasional  deviations  and  excesses,  we  may  everywhere  discern 
a  healthy  development  from  T\4thin,  and  a  correct  application  of  means 
to  the  required  end.  It  is  under  these  conditions  alone  that  a  sound  de- 
velopment of  architecture  may  be  secured.  Mr.  Hinkeldeyn,  who  for 
several  years  was  connected,  as  technical  attache^  with  the  German 
Embassy  at  Washington,  designates  American  architecture  as  a  happy 
union  between  internal  utility  and  external  effectiveness, — a  union 
observable  throughout  every  gradation  of  style,  from  the  simple  and 
naive  to  the  dignified  and  the  grand. 

In  conclusion,  I  ^Wsh  to  say,  that  not  only  is  the  future  of  archi- 
tecture in  America  full  of  promise,  but  its  achievements  in  the  past 
have  already  secured  to  it  a  high  rank  in  the  records  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Leopold  Gmelin. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND   THE  MERIT   SYSTEM. 

The  recent  order  of  the  President,  amending  what  are  known  as 
the  '^  Civil  Service  Rules,"  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  misunder- 
standing and  much  misrepresentation.  In  the  public  mind,  generally, 
there  is  great  confusion  of  thought  as  to  what  in  itself  Civil  Service 
means,  and  a  vague  understanding  of  what  it  is  that  the  President  has 
done  in  relation  thereto.  It  is  in  the  hope  to  clear  up,  to  some  extent, 
the  misunderstanding,  to  set  at  rest  the  misrepresentations,  and  to  give 
the  general  reader  clearer  ideas  on  the  subject,  that  this  is  written.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  rightly  to  understand  the  terms.  The 
Civil  Service  is  a  name  which  describes,  in  a  most  general  way,  the 
great  administrative  function  carried  on  by  the  Government  in  civil 
affairs,  as  distinguished  from  military  and  naval  affairs.  In  a  word,  it 
means  the  operation  of  the  Governmental  body  in  civil  life.  The  Merit 
System  is  a  title  given  to  distinguish  a  plan  for  the  appointment  of 
administrative  agencies  in  the  civil  field.  It  is  supposed  to  define  a 
system  or  operation  under  which  the  test  of  merit  or  fitness  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  administrative  servant,  as  against  the  system  or  method 
under  which  such  servants  were  chosen  with  little  regard  to  their 
fitness  or  merit,  but  with  preeminent  regard  to  the  desires  of  those 
who  held  positions  of  political  power  and  influence. 

Civil  Service  Reform  is  a  term  which  describes  an  effort  to  break 
away  from  the  latter  method  and  to  establish  effectively  the  former 
method.  That  the  necessity  for  this  reform  was  great,  need  not  be  ar- 
gued :  it  is  everywhere  confessed.  That  the  reform  has  been  largely 
secured,  that  the  fruits  of  it  are  most  beneficial,  and  that  they  will 
never  be  lost,  is  equally  certain.  To  the  Merit  System,  as  opposed  to  the 
so-called  ''  Spoils  System,"  every  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizen  will 
yield  his  adhesion.  How  to  establish  the  Merit  System,  and  render  it 
perfect  in  its  working,  has  been  the  study  of  the  practical  students  of 
Civil  Service  Reform.  Under  their  influence  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted and  a  method  of  reaching  the  desired  results  inaugurated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  here  to  discuss  at  length  the  features  of 
the  Civil  Service  Law  and  the  rules  promulgated  by  several  Presidents 
45 
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for  its  application  and  enforcement.  To  claim  for  the  Law  and  for  the 
methods  of  its  application  absolute  perfection,  would  be  to  claim  for 
it  what  cannot  justly  be  claimed  for  any  other  institution  heretofore 
established  by  the  wit  of  man.  In  the  main,  the  method  of  determining 
fitness  and  merit  in  the  applicant  for  appointment  to  the  Civil  Service, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  operates  to  nullify  the  influence  of  po- 
litical patronage,  is  a  plan  of  competitive  examinations.  A  body, 
known  as  the  ' '  Civil  Service  Commission, ' '  consisting  of  three  men 
supposedly  independent  of  all  political  influence  and  considerations, 
has  been  established.  This  commission  is  charged  with  the  duty,  di- 
rectly or  through  proper  agencies,  of  guarding  against  violations  of  the 
law  and  of  conducting  the  examinations  of  those  who  seek  appointment 
to  the  Government  service.  As  a  corollary  to  that  principle,  which 
required  merit  in  the  civil  appointees,  a  strong  element  of  protection 
against  the  dismissal  from  office  of  meritorious  servants  was  a  neces- 
sity. Too  much  emphasis,  however,  has  been  put,  and  is  likely  to  be 
put,  upon  this  last  proposition.  It  has  led  to  the  belief  that,  once  ap- 
pointed to  the  Government  service,  the  servant  has  a  vested  right  in  his 
position,  and  that  some  peculiar  sanctity  surrounds  him.  This  is  not 
an  unnatural,  but  it  is  an  erroneous,  conclusion.  The  relation  of  the 
Government  to  an  employee  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  re- 
lation between  all  other  employers  and  their  employees. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wise  expediency,  however,  that  the  right-minded 
and  efficient  employee  in  the  Government  service  be  thus  guarded.  It 
is  expedient,  because,  without  this  protection,  the  best  talent  and  the 
most  highly  qualified  persons  would  be  less  likely  to  aspire  to  such 
employment.  President  McKinley's  order  of  July  27,  1897,  which 
forbids  removals 

"from  any  position  subject  to  competitive  examination  except  for  just  cause  and 
upon  written  charges  filed  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  or  other  appointing  officer, 
and  of  which  the  accused  shall  have  full  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  make  defence," 

firmly  established  that  protection  which  had  theretofore  theoretically 
existed,  but  had  been  all  too  frequently  ignored. 

I  have  referred  to  the  plan  of  competitive  examinations  used  in  de- 
termining the  fitness  of  candidates  for  appointment.  It  is  a  very  good 
method ;  and,  within  limitations,  it  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised. It,  however,  is  not  the  only  method.  Experience  has  shown 
that  in  certain  particulars  it  is  cumbersome,  awkward,  expensive,  dila- 
tory, and  no  more  effective  as  to  the  end  desired  than  another  method 
to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  Under  the  system  of  competitive  ex- 
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aminations,  the  Commission,  by  itself,  or  through  its  agencies,  which 
are  found  Avherever  a  free-delivery  post-office  is  established,  holds  ex- 
aminations, from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  secure  what  are  called  ''  eli- 
gible lists  ' '  for  such  positions  as  the  administrative  officers  are  required 
to  fill,  and  for  which  no  candidates  are  to  be  found  upon  the  books  of 
the  Commission.  It  will  readily  be  apprehended  that,  with  these  ex- 
aminations at  periods  of  time  often  widely  separated,  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  such  examinations  are  to  be  held  fails  to  reach  the  atten- 
tion of  many  who  would  gladly  compete,  or  in  any  other  proper  way 
demonstrate  their  fitness,  for  appointment  in  the  Government  service. 
It  has  been  found,  as  a  result  of  this  and  of  other  considerations  not 
necessary  to  state,  that  when  appointees  are  desired  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, in  too  many  cases  there  are  no  eligible  lists.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, the  administrative  officer  can  make  a  temporary  appointment 
without  regard  to  legal  qualifications,  either  as  to  character  or  edu- 
cation, on  the  part  of  the  appointee.  His  appointment  may  be  the 
result  of  political  influence,  pure  and  simple.  Appointed  for  three 
months,  he  may  be  reappointed,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  be  no 
eligible  list.  And  so  he  may  be  reappointed  again  and  again,  until 
an  eligible  list  is  established  from  which  the  Commission  can  tender 
the  administrative  officer  three  names,  from  which  it  is  his  duty  under 
the  law  to  select  one.  There  is  thus  a  door  in  the  practical  working  of 
competitive  examinations  through  which  appointments  can  be  made 
for  periods  of  time  more  or  less  protracted,  without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  the  Merit  System  ;  nor  is  this  door  so  narrow  as  many  people 
may  imagine.  Through  it,  taking  the  departments  as  a  whole,  hun- 
dreds of  appointees  have  entered  without  regard  to  the  sanction  of 
merit  and  fitness  which  the  law  contemplates. 

I  have  said  above,  that,  in  determining  the  question  of  merit  and  fit- 
ness, and  in  protecting  the  Government  against  the  evil  influence  of 
political  patronage,  a  method  other  than  that  of  Competitive  Examina- 
tion would  be  referred  to.  That  method  may  be  called  the  method 
of  Registration.  It  cannot  be  judiciously  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  system  of  Competitive  Examination  ;  but  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  be  made  effectively  supplemental  to  the  other 
method,  and  that  the  two  together  may  be  made  to  work  out  better 
results  than  either  alone.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had 
the  responsibilities  of  departmental  administration  ;  and  such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself.  In  the  l^avy  Yards  of 
our  country  the  Registration  System  has  been  continuously  in  vogue. 
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It  is  made  operative  in  the  case  of  all  seeking  mechanical  or  semi-me- 
chanical positions.  There  are  some  thousands  of  men  employed  in  the 
Navy  Yards.  The  office  for  registration  is  always  open,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  always  accessible.  Any  person  desiring  employment  in  these 
branches  may  at  any  time  apply  to  such  officer  for  registration.  The 
examination  is  non-competitive.  Each  applicant  is  measured  by  a  fair 
test  of  fitness  for  the  work  he  aspires  to  do.  His  age,  state  of  health, 
physical  vigor,  knowledge  of  the  occupation  he  seeks  to  enter,  with 
evidences  of  his  sobriety  and  good  character,  determine  whether  or  not 
he  is  fit  for  such  employment.  He  is  required  to  write  his  own  applica- 
tion and,  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  answer  a  multitude  of  questions, 
the  replies  to  which  tell  the  story  of  his  past  history,  etc.  If  he  reaches 
the  required  standard  of  fitness,  his  name  and  address  are  registered ; 
and  when  the  departmental  needs  require  services  such  as  he  has  proved 
himself  able  to  render,  a  name  is  tendered  by  the  register  officer  (taken 
from  the  top  of  the  registration  list  upon  which  the  applicant's 
name  appears)  to  the  appointing  officer.  This,  briefly,  describes  the 
method  of  Registration.  As  before  remarked,  in  the  Navy  Yards  this 
system  has  been  in  vogue  for  years.  It  has  worked  effectively  and  sat- 
isfactorily in  securing  able  and  competent  employees ;  and  political  in- 
fluence has  entirely  failed  to  operate  in  determining  their  selection. 
Whoever  will  reflect  a  little  upon  these  two  methods  will  be  able  to 
perceive  that  the  Registration  System  is  simpler  and  more  prompt  in 
its  action  than  the  system  of  Competitive  Examination. 

Admitting  the  superiority  of  competitive  examinations,  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  the  highest  degree  of  merit  in  that  large  range  of  posi- 
tions Avhere  knowledge  and  education  are  important  factors,  one  can 
admit,  with  equal  frankness,  that  in  a  large  group  of  occupations, 
where  the  skilled  hand  is  the  preponderating  element  of  importance, 
scholastic  competition  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  often  unjust.  One 
American  citizen  has  as  good  right  as  another  to  appointment  in  a  Gov- 
ernment position  for  which  he  is  equally  well  fitted,  even  if  his  range  of 
general  knowledge  and  the  state  of  his  education  in  other  fields  be  less 
than  his  competitors'.  If  a  man  is  wanted  to  make  bricks,  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  determine  is  whether  he  can  make  good  bricks.  If  he  can 
do  this,  the  question  is  answered.  "Whether  he  understands  compound 
fractions,  or  can  spell  more  or  less  accurately  than  his  brother  brick- 
maker,  is  unimportant. 

With  these  general  thoughts  in  mind,  one  can  read  the  order  of  the 
President,  amending  the  Civil  Service  Eules,  with  a  better  comprehen- 
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sion  of  the  reasons  for  its  promulgation,  and  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  its  reach  and  scope. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  by  this  order  9,000  or  10,000  places  have 
been  removed  from  the  Classified  Service  and  opened  to  the  spoilsmen. 
If  this  allegation  be  true  at  all,  it  is  true  only  in  the  most  limited  de- 
gree conceivable.  The  larger  number  of  positions  to  which  the  order 
relates  are  found  in  the  bureaus  of  Ordnance,  Engineering,  and  Quar- 
termasters, in  the  Department  of  War.  These  positions  answer  in 
every  essential  particular  to  those  found  in  the  I^avy  Department,  to 
which  the  system  of  Registration  applies.  The  effect  of  the  President's 
amended  order,  so  far  as  these  3,000  or  4,000  places  are  concerned,  is 
to  place  them  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Merit  System  that  a  similar 
line  of  employees  are  now  in^  and  have  long  been  in,  at  the  !Navy  Yards, 
— nothing  more  than  this,  and  nothing  less. 

Of  the  8,000  or  9,000  appointees  affected  by  the  order,  some  4,000 
are  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  are  known  as  "  Pension 
Examining  Surgeons. ' '  Of  these  a  changing  number  (on  the  average 
about  3,400)  follow  their  regular  avocations  as  physicians  or  surgeons, 
and  are  pension  examiners  incidentally.  They  are  paid  by  fees,  none 
of  the  number  last  named  receiving  emoluments  from  their  service  to 
the  Government  of  more  than  $300  per  annum.  Prior  to  President 
McKinley's  recent  order  these  3,400  were  not  subject  to  examination. 
Without  exception,  these  pension  examiners  are  reputable  physi- 
cians, holding  diplomas,  practising  their  professicJn  where  they  live, 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  dwell.  By  a  provision  of  the  Civil  Service  Pules,  approved  by 
President  Cleveland  May  6,  1896, — Rule  3,  section  8,  clauses  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d), — the  following  were  excluded  from  classification: 

Clause  (a),  $300  or  under  and  partially  employed 8, 140 

Clause  (b),  detailed  for  civil  duty 53 

Clause  (c),  employed  in  foreign  country 3 

Clause  (d),  quasi  naval-military,  enlisted  for  term  of  years. . . .      844 
Total  excluded  from  classification 9,040 

Of  those  excluded  under  Clause  (a),  numbering  8,140,  about  3,400 
were  pension  examining  surgeons. 

With  more  than  five-sixths  already  exempted  by  law  from  competi- 
tive examinations,  and  with  the  number  subject  to  competitive  exam- 
inations under  the  law  always  fluctuating,  and  because  it  was  found 
that  the  higher  grade  of  surgeons  and  physicians  would  not  go  into 
competitive  examinations  for  appointment  as  pension  examiners,  it 
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was  deemed  wise  to  exempt  them  all,  and  thus  put  them  all  on  the  same 
footing. 

^N^otwithstanding  these  exemptions,  however,  it  is  of  interest  to  re- 
cord that  here  is  a  fairly  large  class  of  Government  servants,  hitherto 
unprotected,  but  now  brought  within  the  protection  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Law  by  having  applied  to  them  the  provisions  of  sections  1,  2,  and 
3  of  Kule  II  of  President  McKinley's  recent  order.  Those  sections 
in  effect  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  dismissed  from  office  by  reason 
of  his  political  or  religious  affiliations ;  and  by  those  sections  they  are 
really  for  the  first  time  brought  within  the  Classified  Service. 

The  two  next  larger  groups  of  employees  covered  by  the  President's 
order  are  deputy  marshals  and  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue  ; 
but  these  are  aif ected  in  quite  a  different  way  than  by  the  application 
of  the  Registration  System.  Deputy  marshals  are  excepted  from  any 
examination,  competitive  or  otherwise,  and  from  any  system  of  regis- 
tration. The  average  number  of  deputy  marshals  is  about  200.  Tech- 
nically speaking,  they  are  not  officers  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
the  employees  of  the  United  States  marshals  who  appoint  them ;  and  to 
the  marshals  are  they  responsible  for  all  their  acts  and  doings.  It  may 
be  claimed,  "with  equal  force,  that  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
are  not  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  directly  clothes 
the  President  and  the  Departmental  heads  with  the  duty  of  appointing 
all  officers  of  the  United  States ;  but  Section  3148,  Revised  Statutes 
authorizes  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue  (who  are  appointed  by 
the  President)  to  appoint  their  own  deputies.  From  the  collector  the 
deputy  receives  his  commission ;  to  the  collector  the  deputy  makes  all 
his  reports  and  returns  ;  the  collector  is  responsible  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  deputy  ;  and  to  the  public  the  col- 
lector is  responsible  for  injuries,  in  person  or  property,  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  deputies  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  real  or  supposed. 

Over  these  two  classes  there  is  no  doubt  room  for  debate  on  purely 
legal  grounds ;  but  the  theory  that,  clothed  with  these  responsibilities 
and  these  powers  of  appointment,  the  marshals  and  the  collectors 
should  be  untrammelled  in  their  choice,  may  be  followed  to  a  logical 
conclusion  without  subjecting  to  the  charge  of  ^'pandering  to  the 
spoilsmen  "  those  who  hold  such  theory  and  act  in  conformity  with 
it.  It  was  under  this  theory,  and  possessing  these  convictions,  that 
the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to  except  these  two  classes  of  appointees 
— ^United  States  deputy  marshals  and  deputy  collectors  of  internal  rev- 
enue—from the  general  rules  of  Competitive  Examination  or  Registra- 
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tion.  So  careful,  however,  was  he,  in  the  case  of  deputy  collectors  of 
internal  revenue,  to  guard  the  Merit  principle,  that,  before  their  ap- 
pointment is  made  and  the  pay  for  their  service  is  allowed,  applicants 
for  these  positions  must  pass  an  examination  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission, equal  in  character  to  that  now  employed  in  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  such  offices. 

The  last  group  to  which  I  shall  allude,  the  only  remaining  one  nu- 
merically important  enough  to  demand  consideration,  is  that  of  store- 
keepers and  gangers.  Of  these  the  average  number  employed  is  1,000. 
Hitherto  the  law  has  required  that  they  be  appointed  from  eligible 
lists  prepared  by  the  Commission  as  the  result  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations. But  it  is  precisely  in  these  offices  that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty has  obtained  with  the  Commission  in  securing  eligible  lists ;  and 
the  result  has  been  that  several  hundred  have  of  necessity  been  ap- 
pointed without  any  examination  at  all.  They  were  appointed  tem- 
porarily, to  be  sure,  but  were  reappointed  at  the  end  of  the  temporary 
term  for  the  same  reason  that  they  were  appointed  in  the  first  place  ; 
viz. ,  lack  of  eligibles.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  situation  has  been 
with  the  least  important  places.  In  the  larger  cities,  where  distilleries 
run  substantially  without  interruption,  there  has  been  no  trouble. 
Through  outlying,  sparsely  settled  sections  of  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  etc. ,  the  distilleries  are  of  small  capacity  and  run  a 
part  of  the  year  only ;  and  it  is  in  ;hese  last-named  districts  that  the  pay 
is  the  smallest,  owing  to  limited  time  of  service,  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  eligibles  the  greatest.  It  was  in  order  to  put  the  test  of 
merit  upon  this  last-named  class  of  appointments  that  they  were  ex- 
empted from  competitive  examinations  ;  but  those  in  more  important 
sections  and  cities  were  left  subject  to  the  competitive  Civil  Service 
examinations.  The  line  upon  which  the  question  divided  was  the 
compensation.  The  amendment  of  the  President  provides  that  store- 
keepers and  gangers  whose  annual  compensation  is  $500  a  year  or 
less  may  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  collector,  subject,  however,  to  an  examination  as  a 
test  of  fitness  equal  in  character  to  that  now  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  a  competitive  examination  for  such  places. 

The  positions  treated  of  in  detail  approximate  9,000  in  number  ; 
and  if  the  estimates  of  the  critics  of  the  President's  order,  which  place 
the  number  of  those  left  open  to  the  spoilsmen  at  10,000,  be  correct,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  explanations  and  arguments  above  made  apply  to 
nearly  all.  The  remaining  ones,  not  thus  accounted  for,  are  employees 
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in  the  mints,  who  are  put  under  a  system  of  examination  and  regis- 
tration, and  a  number  of  private  secretaries  for  certain  departments, 
chiefs  of  bureaus,  etc.  Concerning  these,  full  details  of  explanation 
would  be  too  tedious. 

This  article  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  plainly  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  as  the  record  will  clearly  show, 
that  each  amendment  was  specifically  proposed  by  some  one  or  other 
of  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  after  more  than  two  years' 
experience  of  administration ;  and  these  amendments,  with  unim- 
portant exceptions,  met  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
itself. 

Furthermore,  it  ought  to  be  presumed  that  the  changes  made  have 
been  suggested  for  the  public  good  by  the  administrative  officers,  who, 
in  prosecuting  their  duties,  have  pointed,  without  evil  motive  or  de- 
sign, the  way  to  betterments  and  improvements. 

If  the  considerations  herein  offered  touching  the  large  number  of 
places,  embracing  substantially  all,  be  received  by  the  reader  as  justi- 
fying the  action  of  the  President  in  promulgating  his  amendments  to 
the  rules,  that  fact  ought  to  carry  with  it  the  conviction  that  in  his 
action  the  real  principles  of  the  Merit  System  have  not  been  lost  sight 
of,  that  his  effort  has  been  to  make  that  system  more  effective,  and  that 
at  no  point  can  he  be  justly  charged  with  a  desire  to  prostitute  the  Civil 
Service  to  the  base  uses  of  the  ''  spoilsmen."  Indeed,  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business  by  President  McKinley  and  his  counsellors  and 
associates  has  been  always  characterized  by  freedom  from  partisanship 
and  by  devotion  to  the  public  interests.  The  President  has  not  evaded 
the  Civil  Service  Law  :  he  has  put  in  practice  the  true  principles  of 
Civil  Service  Peform  in  his  appointments.  There  has  been  no  back 
door  open  for  those  who  would  violate  either  the  Pules  or  the  Law  in 
the  matter  of  appointments.  He  was  not  swift  to  exempt  even  the 
admittedly  hasty  inclusions  which  had  taken  place ;  but,  with  delibera- 
tion and  high  purpose  to  benefit  the  Service,  he  has  issued  an  order 
which  men  familiar  with  public  administration  approve,  and  which 
those  who  now  condemn  will,  with  greater  knowledge  easily  acquired, 
commend.  Lyman  J.  Gage. 


LIQUID   AIK  AND   MOTIVE   POWEE. 

The  marvellous  possibilities  claimed  for  liquid  air,  as  a  source  or 
vehicle  of  motive  power,  have  been  questioned  by  the  good  sense 
of  the  general  public,  and  denied  with  authority  by  men  of  science. 
Further  discussion  of  this  particular  subject  may  appear  superfluous  ; 
but  there  are  certain  features  of  the  agitation  with  respect  to  liquid 
air  which  are  novel  to  the  most  intelligent  layman,  and  which  oc- 
casionally confuse  even  those  deeply  versed  in  some  departments  of 
physical  science. 

When  a  man  of  ordinary  business  experience  is  met  by  the  state- 
ment, that  liquid  air  can  be  used  to  drive  an  engine,  and  that  three 
gallons  of  liquid  air  so  used  will  produce  ten  gallons  of  liquid  air,  he 
is  incredulous,  and  says,  "  That  is  perpetual  motion."  But  when  he 
is  told,  and  truthfully  told,  that  the  new  proposition  is  not  to  create 
something  out  of  nothing,  but  merely  to  use  a  small  part  of  the  bound- 
less stores  of  energy  which  really  exist  in  the  air  and  earth  and  water 
about  us,  he  is  likely  to  be  puzzled,  if  not  convinced.  He  may  ask 
whether  this  new  thing  is  any  more  unlikely  than  the  telegraph  or  the 
telephone  or  the  Roentgen-rays  seemed  at  first.  To  this  question  there 
is  a  plain  answer  :  The  various  wonders  just  named  were  not,  even  at 
first,  in  opposition  to  any  accepted  scientific  principle.  They  added 
a  few  pages  to  the  books  of  science  ;  but  they  did  not  require  the 
erasure  of  a  page  already  included  therein.  The  marvel  of  the  tele- 
phone, for  example,  lay  not  in  the  revolution  of  our  ideas  as  to  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  but  rather  in  the  revelation  of  unsuspected 
sensibility  of  the  human  ear  to  slight  impressions. 

That  many  interesting  facts  have  been  discovered  by  the  study  of 
liquid  air  is  obvious  ;  that  important  uses  will  be  found  for  this  ar- 
ticle is  probable  ;  but  that  liquid  air,  taking  energy  from  objects  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  about  us,  can  permanently  replace  the  usual 
agencies  for  the  performance  of  work,  is  a  proposition  against  which 
can  be  set  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  principles  of  physical 
science, — a  principle  upon  which  is  based  a  large  part  of  all  that  has 
been  written  during  the  last  fifty  years  concerning  the  relation  of 
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heat  to  other  forms  of  energy.  This  principle  is  the  second  of  the  two 
so-called  laws  of  thermodynamics. 

The  first  law  is  merely  one  aspect  of  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy  :  it  asserts  that  a  given  amount  of  heat  can  be  produced  only 
from  a  given  amount  of  some  other  form  of  energy,  and  that  this 
amount  of  heat,  if  it  be  turned  back  into  the  original  form  of  energy,, 
will  yield  the  original  amount.  The  predicted  use  of  liquid  air  as  a 
motor  would  not  necessarily  violate  this  law. 

The  second  law  has  to  do  with  the  cwailahility  of  heat  energy, — 
the  conditions  under  which  heat  may  be  turned  into  ordinary  mechan- 
ical energy,  or  made  to  do  work.  A  very  little  reflection  will  show 
that  the  transformation  of  ordinary  mechanical  energy  into  heat  is 
much  more  generally  and  easily  accomplished  than  the  reverse  proc- 
ess. Savages  get  heat,  even  fire,  by  rubbing  sticks  together  ;  but  it 
probably  required  centuries  of  comparative  civilization  to  produce  the 
most  rudimentary  form  of  heat  engine. 

In  order  to  realize  the  conditions  necessary  for  utilizing  heat  in  the 
performance  of  work,  let  us  consider  how  we  might  drive  an  engine, 
using,  let  us  say,  air  as  a  working  substance,  at  the  expense  of  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere.  Let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  beginning,  the  cylin- 
der of  the  engine  is  filled  with  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pres- 
sure as  the  air  without  the  cylinder.  Is  this  engine  in  a  condition  to 
make  a  stroke  without  help  ?  That  depends  altogether  upon  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  outer  face  of  the  piston  is  exposed.  If  it  is  open  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  inward  and  outward  pressures  upon  the  piston  are 
balanced  ;  there  is  no  motion  ;  and,  of  course,  no  work  is  done.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  we  produce  a  difference  of  pressure, — still  without 
change  of  temperature, — by  pumping  air  into  the  cylinder  or  by  plac- 
ing the  outer  face  of  the  piston  in  communication  with  a  space  from 
which  the  air  is  partly  exhausted.  The  piston  will  now  move  outward, 
driven  by  the  superior  pressure  of  the  confined  air.  This  air  is  now  do- 
ing work  at  the  expense  of  its  heat :  it  tends  to  grow  cold  in  its  ex- 
pansion ;  but  we  can  allow  heat  to  flow  into  it  from  the  outside  air, 
so  that  its  temperature  will  fall  very  little  below  the  original  tempera- 
ture. The  confined  air  will,  however,  lose  pressure  as  it  expands  ;  and, 
finally,  the  piston  wiU  come  to  rest,  with  a  deadlock  between  the 
opposite  pressures  on  its  two  faces. 

We  have  now  made  one  forward  stroke  ;  but  how  are  we  to  get 
back  to  the  starting-point  ?  Of  course,  we  can  push  the  piston  back 
by  maintaining  sufficient  pressure  on  the  outer  face  ;  but  in  this  case 
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we  are  producing  heat  in  the  confined  air  by  the  work  we  are  doing 
upon  it  from  without.  We  can  allow  this  heat  to  flow  out  through  the 
cylinder  wall  to  the  atmosphere  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  so  that 
the  temperature  of  the  confined  air  will  be  only  a  little  higher  during 
compression  than  during  expansion.  But  what  have  we  gained  at  the 
end  of  one  full  stroke  ?  ]N"othing,  or,  rather,  a  little  less  than  nothing ; 
for  the  average  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  confined  air  during 
the  back  stroke,  when  we  are  expending  work  upon  it,  must  be  a  trifle 
greater  than  during  the  forward  stroke,  when  we  are  getting  work 
from  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  process  just  described  lacks  some  feature 
necessary  to  make  it  a  success.  We  must  so  contrive  that  less  work 
will  be  required  to  compress  the  air  during  the  back  stroke  than  we 
get  out  of  it  during  the  forward  stroke.  This  we  can  do  by  making 
the  confined  air  colder  during  the  back  stroke  than  it  is  during  the 
forward  stroke.  But  here  we  meet  a  difficulty.  If  everything  around 
the  engine  is  as  warm  as  the  engine  itself,  we  have  no  means  of  cool- 
ing the  confined  air.  And  thus  we  come  upon  a  great  general  truth  ; 
viz. ,  to  operate  a  heat  engine  we  must  have  not  merely  a  source  of  heat, 
but  also  a  sinh  for  heat :  we  must  be  able  not  merely  to  get  heat  when 
we  want  it,  but  to  get  rid  of  it  when  we  do  not  want  it. 

But  the  Liquid  Air  man  will  naturally  say,  ''  That  is  just  what  our 
new  contrivance  gives.  What  can  be  colder  than  liquid  air  ?  What 
can  be  a  better  sink  for  heat?  "  JN'othing,  perhaps,  that  we  have  to 
do  with  is  colder  than  liquid  air  ;  but  the  important  question  is.  How 
long  will  the  air  remain  liquid  and  cold  when  it  is  used  as  the  sink  for 
the  heat  of  an  engine  ?  Certainly  not  forever.  If  there  were  some  vast 
region  of  cold  in  convenient  location  with  respect  to  the  earth  and  air 
and  water  about  us,  we  might  run  engines  at  the  expense  of  the  heat 
in  these  familiar  bodies  ;  but  the  little  artificial  refrigerator  which 
we  have  in  a  few  gallons  of  liquid  air  is  of  no  avail  for  large  purposes, 
and  can  never  enable  us  to  recover  quite  all  the  heat  or  other  energy 
which  it  has  cost.  It  is  like  a  cask  emptied  of  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Knock  out  the  head  of  the  cask,  and  you  have  a  waterfall 
and  a  source  of  power,  till  the  cask  is  filled ;  but  the  amount  of  work 
which  pumped  the  water  out  of  the  cask  is  at  least  as  great  as  the 
amount  which  can  be  recovered  by  filling  it. 

But  would  the  case  be  different  if  we  should  use  the  liquid  air  it- 
self within  the  engine  cylinder  ?  The  same  principles  would  apply. 
This  would  be  merely  an  exaggerated  case  of  the  cooling  which  we 
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have  seen  to  be  necessary  during  the  back  stroke,  or  compression 
phase,  of  our  engine's  working.  There  would  still  be  need  of  some 
sink  for  heat  outside  the  engine,  at  least  as  cold  as  the  liquid  air 
within  the  cylinder,  and  practically  unlimited  in  capacity. 

But  does  not  the  proposer  of  this  new  motor  furnish  just  such  a 
sink  for  heat  by  making  three  gallons  of  liquid  air  working  within  the 
cylinder  produce  ten  gallons  ?  Does  he  not  claim  to  make  the  engine 
furnish  its  own  sink  for  heat  ?  His  statement  really  amounts  to  that ; 
and  this  is  why  it  is  impossible  for  one  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
the  case  to  accept  his  statement  in  its  most  natural  and  obvious  mean- 
ing. It  is  necessary  to  reject  it  altogether,  or  to  read  into  it  some 
condition  of  vital  importance,  which  the  published  account  of  his  work 
does  not  give. 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  natural  forces  to  the  performance  of  our 
work,  except  by  availing  ourselves  of  some  natural  tendency  of  these 
forces, — some  operation  which  would  go  on  if  our  apparatus  were  not 
present,  like  the  movement  of  the  wind  or  the  fall  of  water.  Where 
heat  alone  is  concerned,  it  is  the  tendency  of  nature  to  obliterate  dif- 
ferences of  temperature,  and  thus  to  bring  everything  to  a  dead  level 
of  temperature,  in  which  heat  is  as  powerless  to  produce  ordinary 
mechanical  motion  as  the  water  of  the  level  ocean  is  to  turn  a  water- 
wheel. 

The  proposition  to  use  a  given  quantity  of  liquid  air  to  produce  a 
larger  quantity  of  liquid  air,  by  use  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, earth's  surface,  or  ocean,  is  directly  opposed  to  this  tendency 
of  nature  ;  and  the  operation  will  succeed  only  when  water  is  found 
to  run  up-hiU.  Edwin  H.  Hall. 


ANTITOXINS  IN  THE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 

OF   DISEASE. 

The  treatment  of  disease  by  curative  substances  derived  from 
bacteria  had  its  inception  in  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur ;  and  it  is  to 
the  efforts  of  this  eminent  investigator  that  we  owe  the  establishment 
of  the  science  of  medicine — so  long  purely  speculative — upon  a  secure 
basis.  Although  the  bacterial  origin  of  disease  was  established  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  it  is  only  within  the  past  decade  that  researches  in 
bacteriology  have  proved  of  definite  value  in  the  treatment  of  infec- 
tious maladies.  The  bacteriologist  has  not  remained  content  with 
the  simple  discovery  of  the  microorganism  or  disease-germ,  but  has 
ever  attempted  to  give  this  discovery  a  practical  application  in  thera- 
peutics. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  fact  that  many  of  the  acute  infectious 
maladies,  such  as  small-pox,  yellow  fever,  measles,  and  the  like,  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  affect  a  person  more  than  once ;  so  that  one  attack  of 
any  of  these  diseases  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  condition  of  resist- 
ance known  as  immunity.  Nor  does  this  condition  appear  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  severity  of  the  attack,  a  mild  form  of  the  disease 
being  as  efficacious  in  this  regard  as  a  more  severe  one.  Realizing 
this,  physicians  have  aimed  at  the  artificial  production  of  the  mild 
form  by  inoculation;  and  it  is  upon  this  theory  that  the  so-called 
principle  of  the  vaccines  has  been  established. 

This  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  prevention  of  animal  dis- 
eases, the  special  bacteria  having  been  attenuated  by  physical  or  chem- 
ical agents.  Thus,  the  diseases  known  as  anthrax,  swine  erysipelas, 
chicken  cholera,  quarter-evil,  and  rinderpest  are  successfully  pre- 
vented by  means  of  the  attenuated  or  modified  cultures  of  their  re- 
spective microorganisms;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle,  also,  that 
Pasteur's  efficient  system  for  the  treatment  of  rabies  is  based. 

The  process  of  immunizing,  however,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  curative  treatment.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the 
phenomena  incident  to  artificial  immunity  and  those  attendant  upon 
the  cure  of  the  disease  itself.     The  immunity  brought  about  by  an 
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attenuated  virus  does  not  differ  from  that  established  by  an  attack 
of  the  disease ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  curative  treatment,  the 
germs  of  the  disease  are  rendered  nugatory,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  poisons  generated  by  them  are  completely  neutralized. 

The  ability  to  immunize  was  first  successfully  demonstrated  in 
1884  by  the  researches  of  Fodor  and  Nuttall.  The  experiments  of 
these  scientists  established  the  fact,  that  the  blood  of  animals  that 
had  recovered  from  an  infectious  disease  contained  entirely  new  sub- 
stances, which  not  only  were  deleterious  to  the  germ,  but  arrested  its 
development  and,  in  some  instances,  acted  as  a  germicide.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  body  against  the  invasion  and  multiplication  of  the  specific 
bacteria  is  evidently  due,  therefore,  to  the  presence  of  some  such  sub- 
stances in  the  blood. 

Many  of  the  infectious  diseases  are  caused  by  bacteria,  which  in- 
vade the  body  and  multiply  there :  these  bacteria  are  known  as  the 
septicsemias.  There  are  others  which  cause  a  toxagmia.  These  bac- 
teria do  not,  as  a  rule,  invade  and  multiply  within  the  body,  but 
secrete  soluble,  diffusible  poisons  which  are  readily  absorbed.  Diph- 
theria and  tetanus  are  notable  examples  of  the  latter  class.  The  poi- 
sons secreted  by  the  bacteria  of  these  diseases  are  known  as  toxins. 
These  toxins,  the  most  powerful  of  vegetable  poisons,  can  be  separated 
from  their  bacteria  and  studied.  Roux  and  Yersin,  in  1889,  discovered 
the  poison  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  ascertained  its  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  disease.  Their  experiments  demonstrated  that  the 
lesions  of  diphtheria  were  not  caused  by  the  bacillus,  but  by  the  solu- 
ble, diffusible  poison  generated  by  it. 

It  was  in  1889,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  diphtheria  toxin, 
that  the  first  experiments  were  made  in  the  cure  of  disease  by  the  use 
of  the  blood  of  animals  which  had  recovered  from  an  infection.  Babes 
and  his  collaborator  used  the  blood  of  animals  that  had  been  immu- 
nized against  rabies.  These  experiments,  while  not  successful  in  estab- 
lishing a  cure,  were  effectual  in  delaying  the  fatal  termination  of  the 
disease.  The  blood  of  the  immunized  animals  was  found  to  have  also 
a  protective  effect.  The  practical  application  of  the  serum  therapy 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  Avith  these  experiments.  IS'othing  tangible, 
however,  resulted  until  1891,  when  Behring  and  Kitasato  published 
the  results  of  the  first  successful  treatment  of  animals  affected  with 
tetanus  by  using  the  blood  serum  of  animals  highly  immunized  against 
this  disease  ;  and  soon  afterward  Behring  published  his  first  paper  on 
the  serum  therapy  of  diphtheria. 
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The  results  of  the  treatment  were  not  so  successful  in  diphtheria 
as  in  tetanus.  The  method  of  producing  curative  substances  for  these 
diseases  was  to  isolate  the  respective  poisons  from  the  cultures  of  the 
bacteria,  to  administer  a  small  quantity  of  the  toxin  to  a  susceptible 
animal,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  from  time  to  time  in  gradually 
increasing  doses,  until  large  quantities  could  be  borne  without  dis- 
comfort or  deleterious  effect.  At  first,  small  animals  were  used  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  these  proved  unavailable,  because  of  their  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility and  limited  power  of  resistance.  It  remained  for  Roux  and 
Aronson  to  solve  the  problem,  by  employing  larger  and  more  power- 
ful animals,  which  could  offer  greater  resistance  to  the  toxins.  Under 
these  conditions  they  were  able  to  raise  the  potency  of  the  serum  to  the 
proper  standard.  Of  the  animals  experimented  with,  the  horse  was 
found  to  be  the  most  useful  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  blood  of  an  animal  undergoing  the  treatment  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  antitoxin  developed  is  proportion- 
ate to  that  of  the  toxin  administered.  At  first,  the  quantity  of  anti- 
toxin may  be  exceedingly  small,  just  sufficient  to  guard  the  tissues 
against  toxin  poisoning  ;  but,  under  the  continuous  stimulus  of  the 
toxin,  it  is  rapidly  developed  in  quantity  and  potency,  until,  after  a 
few  months'  treatment,  the  animal  can  be  given  enormous  quantities 
of  toxin  without  ill  effects.  The  antitoxic  substances  present  in  the 
blood  promptly  neutralize  the  toxin,  thereby  converting  it  into  an  in- 
ert substance,  in  which  state  it  is  eliminated  from  the  body.  "When 
the  antitoxic  potency  of  the  blood  has  been  developed  to  a  proper  de- 
gree, it  is  taken  from  the  anunal  under  special  precautions,  and  the  se- 
rum is  collected.  This  constitutes  the  antitoxic  serum  ;  and  it  is  this 
which  holds  in  solution  the  peculiar  substances  termed  antitoxins. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  these  substances  have  shown  them  to 
be  possessed  not  only  of  antitoxic  curative  power,  but  of  preventive  or 
vaccinal  properties  as  well.  Consequently,  they  are  now  extensively 
employed  in  protecting  susceptible  persons  against  disease.  When  ad- 
ministered in  this  way,  the  protection  afforded,  for  the  time  being,  is 
as  perfect  as  it  would  be  if  recovery  had  taken  place  from  an  attack  of 
the  malady  itself. 

The  phenomenal  success  which  has  attended  the  production  of  diph- 
theria antitoxic  serum  has  induced  investigators  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  elaboration  of  curative  sera  for  other  diseases  as  well.  In  many 
instances  these  labors  have  been  successful.  So  far,  however,  none  of 
the  substances  evolved  has  been  found  equal  to  that  for  diphtheria. 
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Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  anti- 
toxin treatment  for  diphtheria  ;  and  the  results  may  now  be  judged  in 
the  light  of  accumulated  evidence.  Some  doubt  as  to  the  alleged  good 
results  reported  by  the  antitoxin  advocates  may  formerly  have  been 
justifiable.  It  is  now  generally  believed,  however,  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient data  at  hand  to  convince  all  but  the  most  sceptical  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  serum  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  A  similar  division  of 
opinion  formerly  existed  among  medical  men  concerning  Koch's  dis- 
covery of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  cholera  spirillum  ;  yet,  to-day 
few  would  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statements  advanced  by  the 
eminent  German  investigator. 

Granting  that  statistical  evidence  is  not  in  itself  conclusive,  yet, 
if  we  acknowledge  the  reliability  of  vital  statistics  in  general,  why 
should  we  not  accord  the  same  credence  to  those  of  diphtheria  and 
croup  ?  It  seems  singular  that  the  reports  of  physicians  on  these  dis- 
eases should  still  be  regarded  by  many  with  incredulity.  But,  even  if 
we  should  cast  doubt  upon  the  statistics  bearing  on  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria,  we  cannot  dispute  the  figures  setting  forth  the  number  of 
deaths.  It  has  been  incontestably  proved  that  there  are  now  fewer 
deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup  than  there  were  during  the  pre-anti- 
toxin  period.  Furthermore,  the  diminution  of  the  death-rate  has  been 
clearly  shown  to  be  proportionate  to  the  use  of  antitoxin. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  statistics  regarding  the 
antitoxic  treatment  for  diphtheria  and  croup,  it  may  be  well  to  pre- 
sent afew figures  showing  the  death-rate  of  the  disease  before  1894,  i.e., 
before  the  antitoxic  treatment  was  begun.  An  examination  into  the 
statistics  of  those  countries  and  communities  where  accurate  records 
have  been  kept  shows  that  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  and  croup 
then  varied  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  Taking  any  number  of  years  as  a 
basis,  the  rate  of  mortality  will  approximate  35  per  cent  for  all  cases. 
Before  1883 — the  year  in  which  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  was  discov- 
ered— no  case  was  classed  as  diphtheria  unless  the  typical  symptoms 
and  appearances  described  by  Bretonneau  were  present.  Many  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  are  now  classed  as  diphtheria  which  were  not  so 
classed  in  former  years  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found, 
since  the  microscope  has  been  employed  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis,  that 
more  than  37  per  cent  of  the  cases  formerly  diagnosed  as  diphtheria 
are  not  diphtheria  at  all,  but,  for  the  most  part,  simple  inflammations 
of  the  throat.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  results  of  microscopic 
examinations  in  more  than  15^000  cases  diagnosed  clinically  as  diph- 
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theria.  ]^ow,  if  the  37  per  cent  of  these  cases  were  excluded  from  the 
true  diphtheria,  the  death-rate  of  the  disease,  instead  of  being  35  per 
cent,  would  more  nearly  approach  50  per  cent. 

Microscopical  investigations  have  been  valuable  also  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  true  nature  of  pseudo-membranous  croup.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  now  is  that  over  95  per  cent  of  these  cases  are  due 
to  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  All  affections  where  the  bacillus  of  diph- 
theria is  present  are  now  classed  as  diphtheria.  These  affections  have 
added  quite  a  number  of  cases  to  the  list,  of  which  no  account  was 
taken  formerly.  Their  number,  however,  is  not  large,  not  more  than 
15  per  cent  in  the  aggregate,  and,  consequently,  not  sufficient  to  equal 
the  number  excluded  by  the  microscopical  test. 

In  Berlin,  from  1886  to  1894  inclusive,  there  occurred  42,123  cases 
of  diphtheria  and  croup,  with  12,561  deaths, — a  death-rate  of  29.8  per 
cent.  For  the  following  three  years,  1895-1897,  there  were  reported 
14,174  cases  of  diphtheria  and  croup,  with  2,092  deaths, — a  mortality 
of  only  14. 7  per  cent.  The  figures  for  each  year  from  1&86  to  1897  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  : 

Cases  of  and  Deaths  from  Diphtheria  and  Croup  in  Berlin  from 

1886  TO  1897. 


Year. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1886 

6,968 
5,438 
4,190 
4,220 
4,585 
3,504 

1,662 
1,392 
1,195 
1,210 
1,601 
1,106 

1892 

3,688 
4,315 
5,220 
6,106 
4,345 
3,723 

1,342 

1887 

1893 

1,637 

1888 

1894 

1,416' 

1889 . . 

1895 

987^ 

1890 

1896 

559 

1891 

1897 

546 

1  Antitoxin  employed  in  two  hospitals  for  three  months.      2  First  complete  year  of  antitoxin  period. 


In  1894  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  was  used  for  three  months  only 
in  two  of  the  Berlin  hospitals,  with  the  result  that  the  death-rate  fell 
to  27.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  37.7  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 
The  attention  of  the  medical  profession  was  not  directed  to  this  mat- 
ter, hoYv^ever,  until  after  the  Buda-Pesth  Congress,  when  Roux  made 
his  memorable  address  on  the  antitoxin  treatment  before  that  body. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  a  larger  number  of  patients  than 
formerly  are  now  attracted  to  the  hospitals,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, cases  of  a  milder  t}q3e  are  liable  to  be  admitted.  While  this 
circumstance  may  have  had  some  influence  in  lowering  the  general 
46 
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death-rate  of  these  institutions,  these  milder  cases  have  never  been 
sufBciently  large  to  affect  that  rate  materially.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the 
writer's  experience  goes,  the  general  character  of  cases  admitted  to 
the  hospitals  of  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  and  New  York  in  1897  did  not 
differ  from  that  prevailing  in  1894,  the  majority  of  the  patients  hav- 
ing suffered  from  the  grave  and  malignant  type  of  the  disease. 

The  records  of  the  Berlin  hospitals  for  the  twelve  years,  1886-1897 
inclusive,  show  the  following  admissions  and  deaths  : 


Year. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

1886 

1,738 
1,638 
1,446 
1,623 
1,792 
1,764 

609 
598 
523 
573 
695 
623 

1892 

2,070 
2,450 
2,890 
3,061 
2,138 
1,941 

837 

1887 

1893 

951 

1888 

1894 

801  ^ 

1889 

1895 

484 '^ 

1890 

1896 

285 

1891 

1897 

263 

1  Antitoxin  employed  in  two  hospitals  for  three  months.    ^  First  complete  year  of  antitoxin  period. 

A  remarkable  incident,  showing  the  value  of  the  antitoxin  treat- 
ment, occurred  in  1894,  shortly  after  that  form  of  treatment  was  inau- 
gurated. From  March  to  September  of  that  year  all  cases  of  diphtheria 
and  croup  admitted  to  the  Kaiserin  Friedrich  Hospital  in  Berlin  were 
treated  by  the  new  method.  The  mortality  for  all  cases  was  15.6  per 
cent.  From  September  until  the  middle  of  ^November  no  further  sup- 
ply of  the  serum  could  be  obtained.  During  this  period  the  mortality 
for  all  cases  in  the  same  hospital  rose  to  48. 8  per  cent, — the  same  rate 
as  that  prevailing  before  antitoxin  had  come  into  use.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  a  further  supply  of  the  serum  was  obtained,  the  death-rate 
again  sank  to  the  former  figure. 

Shortly  after  this  an  accident  occurred  which  temporarily  arrested 
the  production  of  the  serum,  in  consequence  of  which  the  supply  was 
limited  to  a  very  small  quantity, — so  small,  indeed,  as  to  be  available 
only  in  the  German  hospitals.  For  six  weeks  the  hospitals  of  Prague, 
Yienna,  and  Trieste  were  entirely  without  the  serum.  During  this 
period  the  death-rate  in  Prague  rose  to  63  per  cent  ;  in  Yienna,  to 
65.6  per  cent  ;  and  in  Trieste,  to  50  per  cent, — a  rate  in  singular  con- 
trast with  the  record  for  the  six  previous  weeks,  when  all  cases  were 
treated  with  the  antitoxin,  and  Tvhen  the  proportion  of  deaths  in 
Prague  was  only  12.7  per  cent  j  in  Yienna,  18.7  per  cent ;  and  in 
Trieste,  22  per  cent. 
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In  Paris,  returns  are  not  made  on  all  cases  of  diphtheria  and  croup, 
only  the  number  of  deaths  from  these  diseases  being  recorded.  The 
following  table  shows  the  rate  of  mortality  in  that  city  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  1886-1898  : 

Deaths  in  Paris  prom  Diphtheria  and  Croup. 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Deaths. 


1,524 
1,564 
1,788 
1,706 
1,106 
1,639 
1,363 


Year. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Deaths. 


1,398 
1,262 
993^ 
411 
444 
274 


1  First  complete  year  of  antitoxin  period. 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  shows  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  since  1895,  when  the  antitoxin  came  into  general  use. 

It  Avould  be  absurd  to  ascribe  this  diminution  to  mildness  of  type, 
or  to  laxity  on  the  part  of  physicians  in  reporting  deaths,  or  to  a  more 
rigid  enforcement  of  such  sanitary  measures  as  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  malady.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Paris  fewer 
precautions  are  taken  with  regard  to  the  spread  of  diphtheria  and 
croup  than  in  any  other  city  in  Europe  or  in  America.  That  the  disease 
has  here,  nevertheless,  claimed  fewer  victims  than  among  any  other 
population  of  the  same  size  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
antitoxin  is  more  largely  used  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  because  it  is 
furnished  gratis  in  that  city. 

The  record  of  the  London  hospitals,  while  not  quite  equal  to  that 
of  Berlin  and  Paris,  nevertheless  shoAvs  a  great  reduction  in  the  death- 
rate.  In  1894,  just  before  the  antitoxin  was  introduced,  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  61.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  17.2  per  cent  for  1898, 
when  antitoxin  had  come  into  general  use. 

It  is  in  America  that  the  antitoxin  has  given  the  most  gratifying 
results  ;  and  these  results  are  growing  more  satisfactory  from  year  to 
year.    In  the  case  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Biggs  says  : 

"  In  1894,  the  last  year  before  the  introduction  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  and  the 
year  in  which  were  inaugurated  the  bacteriological  methods  for  the  diagnosis  and  sani- 
tary surveillance  of  this  disease,  there  were  nearly  2,900  deaths  from  diphtheria  and 
croup,  as  contrasted  with  900  for  the  year  1898," 
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In  Boston  the  death-rate  for  diphtheria  and  croup  for  the  years 
1880-1894  was  30.75  per  cent ;  while  for  the  ensuing  years,  1895- 
1897,  it  was  only  12. 61  per  cent.  In  Chicago,  prior  to  1895,  the  mor- 
tality was  30.36  per  cent ;  and  this  has  been  reduced  during  the  past 
year  to  less  than  10  per  cent — a  remarkably  low  figure. 

An  investigation  on  a  very  broad  scale  has  been  recently  completed 
concerning  the  results  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  of  diphtheria  during 
the  past  four  years.  Reports  were  collected  from  various  sources  ; 
and  in  their  compilation  no  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  cases 
into  their  respective  classes. 

Of  these  reports  145  mention  68,648  cases  of  diphtheria  and  croup 
treated  with  antitoxin,  of  which  12,500  were  fatal, — a  death-rate  of 
18.2  per  cent.  The  same  reports  cite  16,230  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
croup,  occurring  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  places,  not  treated 
with  antitoxin,  of  which  6,136  proved  fatal, — a  rate  of  37.8  per  cent, 
or  more  than  twice  as  high. 

The  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  antitoxin  treatment 
is  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  croup.  The  fatality  accompanying 
this  form  of  diphtheria  has  always  been  high.  O'Dwyer  collected 
reports  of  5,546  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  and  membranous  croup 
occurring  before  1892  wherein  the  death-rate  was  69.5  per  cent. 
Another  investigator,  Monti,  collected  reports  of  12,736  cases  oc- 
curring prior  to  1887  wherein  the  mortality  was  73.3  per  cent.  Con- 
sequently, 70  per  cent  may  be  considered  the  mean  average  death-rate 
for  this  class  of  cases  in  former  years. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  antitoxin  treatment,  recovery 
from  croup  was  rare,  unless  effected  by  tracheotomy  or  intubation.  At 
that  time  no  fewer  than  80  out  of  every  100  cases  required  an  opera- 
tion. All  this  has  now  been  changed.  Out  of  1,074  cases  of  croup, 
recently  reported  by  the  American  Society  of  Pediatrics,  only  668  re- 
quired surgical  treatment ;  the  percentage  of  recovery  for  all  being 
78. 8  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  the  former  death-rate  of  70  per  cent. 
Thus  we  note  a  great  reduction  not  only  in  the  number  of  deaths  (234 
in  all),  but  also  in  the  number  of  operations  required.  Tracheotomy, 
which  was  so  frequently  resorted  to  before  the  introduction  of  the  se- 
rum treatment,  is  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  milder  oper- 
ation, intubation  ;  and  the  necessity  even  for  this  is  steadily  growing 
less  imperative,  owing  to  the  prompt  administration  of  the  new  rem- 
edy. Dr.  Behring  states  that,  if  the  remedy  could  be  administered 
to  the  patient  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease,  there  would  be  prac- 
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tically  no  mortality  from  diphtheria — a  statement  in  which  I  fully 
concur. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  administration  of  antitoxin  as  an 
immunizing  agent,  Dr.  Biggs  has  collected  thirty-five  reports,  enu- 
merating over  20,000  cases  treated  with  immunizing  doses.  Among 
those  so  treated  diphtheria  was  epidemic,  and  all  had  been  exposed 
to  the  disease.  Only  1  fatal  case  was  known  to  occur  during  the  30 
days  following  the  injection  of  the  serum  ;  while  109  mild  cases  oc- 
curred at  various  intervals,  ranging  from  two  days  to  the  entire  month. 
The  most  gratifying  effects  from  immunization  were  produced  in  in- 
stitutions for  children. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  antitoxin  is  not  without  its  ill  effects,  and 
that  diphtheritic  paralysis,  as  well  as  kidney  and  heart  complications, 
has  become  more  frequent  since  its  introduction.  That  the  paralyses 
have  materially  increased  since  the  new  remedy  was  first  employed 
must  be  admitted.  It  has  been  noted,  however,  by  careful  observers 
that  the  contrary  is  true  with  regard  to  the  other  complications,  which 
have  not  only  become  less  frequent,  but  have  usually  yielded  readily 
to  the  antitoxin. 

Even  if  we  admit  the  greater  prevalence  of  diphtheria  palsies  at  the 
present  day,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  are  due  to  any  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  the  remedy  ;  and  the  paralyses  now  met  with  are  no- 
wise different  in  character  or  intensity  from  those  of  former  times. 
The  reason  why  more  cases  of  paralysis  are  now  reported  is,  that  more 
patients  recover.  Paralyses  do  not  set  in  until  a  comparatively  late 
stage  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  figures  tend  to  prove  that,  if  the  fatal 
cases  of  former  years  had  not  died  so  soon  after  the  attack,  the  per- 
centage of  paralysis  would  have  been  even  larger  than  it  now  is  under 
the  antitoxin  treatment. 

Hashes,  pains  in  the  joints,  and  other  transient  effects  of  antitoxin 
have  been  noted  ;  but  the  emplojnnent  of  the  serum  is  not  attended 
with  any  serious  after-effects. 

An  antitoxin,  prepared  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  for  diph- 
theria, has  also  been  elaborated  for  tetanus, — a  disease  not  so  prevalent 
as  diphtheria,  but  at  least  equally  fatal.  This  sermn  possesses  im- 
munizing properties  far  superior  to  the  antitoxin  for  diphtheria  ;  but 
its  curative  effect  has  been  disappointing.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mor- 
tality for  all  cases  of  tetanus  treated  with  the  serum  has  been  dimin- 
ished by  at  least  one-half.  This  is  so,  however,  by  reason  of  its  efficacy 
in  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  the  malady.    The  serum  has  been 
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thus  far  practically  inefficacious  when  applied  to  the  acute  type, — sup- 
posedly for  the  reason  that  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease 
do  not  set  in  until  the  nervous  system  is  so  much  involved  that  thera- 
peutic measures  avail  but  little. 

Laboratory  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  animals  suffering 
from  well-marked  tetanus  can  be  saved,  if  the  antitoxin  be  injected 
into  the  brain  substance ;  while,  if  given  subcutaneously ,  its  influence  is 
not  marked.  Acting  upon  these  data,  18  cases  of  tetanus  of  the  acute 
form  have  thus  far  been  treated  by  the  intracerebral  injections,  with 
12  recoveries  and  6  deaths, — a  decided  reduction  in  the  mortality. 
Owing  to  its  very  powerful  immunizing  effect,  the  serum  has  been 
employed  with  the  most  gratifying  results  in  cases  of  wounds  where 
tetanus  infection  has  been  suspected. 

Next,  a  serum,  antidotal  to  serpent  and  insect  venom,  has  recently 
been  successfully  introduced  by  Calmette,  of  the  Institut  Pasteur  at 
Lille.  The  substance  is  known  as  the  antivenine  or  anti venomous  se- 
rum. It  is  prepared  similarly  to  the  diphtheria  and  tetanus  antitoxic 
sera,  by  inoculating  animals  with  quantities  of  the  venom  of  serpents 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  a  high  state  of  immunity.  It  is  a  re- 
markable feature  of  this  serum  that,  although  produced  by  a  venom 
derived  from  the  cobra  family,  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  neutralizing 
other  venoms  quite  unlike  in  composition,  such  as  those  of  the  viper 
and  rattlesnake.  The  statistics  of  deaths  from  snake-bites  in  India 
show  that  more  than  20, 000  persons  die  annually  from  this  cause.  The 
serum  has  already  been  applied  to  quite  a  number  of  persons  bitten  by 
venomous  reptiles  ;  and  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  Of  six 
persons  bitten  by  the  cobra, — almost  invariably  fatal, — all  have  recov- 
ered. One  case  of  moccasin-bite  has  recently  come  under  the  writer's 
observation  ;  and  in  this  instance,  also,  the  antivenomous  serum  was 
administered  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that 
this  serum  will  yield  even  better  results  than  does  the  antitoxin  serum 
in  diphtheria,  provided  the  remedy  be  administered  within  a  short  time 
after  the  bite  is  inflicted. 

Sera  resembling  the  antitoxin  species — in  so  far  as  they  contain 
substances  which  have  a  direct  destructive  action  on  the  bacteria — 
have  also  been  elaborated  for  some  of  the  septicsemic  affections  and 
other  diseases  which  secrete  poisons  differing  from  that  of  diphtheria. 
As  yet,  however,  such  experiments  have  not  been  very  successful. 
These  substances  possess  high  immunizing  power  ;  but  their  curative 
power  is  small.    The  anti-plague,  anti-streptococcus,  anti-cholera,  and 
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anti-tubercle  sera  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this  kind.  Of  these,  the 
anti-streptococcus  sermn  has  so  far  given  the  most  satisfactory  results; 
and  it  has  been  extensively  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
classed  as  wound  infections,  blood  poisons,  erysipelas,  etc.  Thus  far, 
vaccines,  or  substances  for  the  prevention  of  the  above-mentioned 
class  of  infections,  have,  as  I  have  said,  proved  more  successful  than 
those  prepared  for  their  cure. 

Haffkine's  investigations  regarding  the  cholera  spirillum  have  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  discovery  of  sera  which  appear  to  have  a  marked 
protective  influence  against  this  disease.  Two  preparations,  a  stronger 
and  a  weaker,  known  as  ]^o.  1  and  No.  2,  are  used  for  the  purpose. 
These  vaccines  are  inoculated  subcutaneously,  commencing  with  the 
weaker  (No.  2),  and  following,  within  eight  or  ten  days,  with  the 
stronger.  The  object  of  the  first  injection  is  to  accustom  the  system 
to  the  bacterial  substance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  slight  re- 
action, whereby  the  cells  elaborate  a  substance  which  is  antagonistic 
to  the  cholera  poison.  The  second  injection  is  supposed  fully  to  pro- 
tect against  cholera  infection. 

Haffkine,  in  his  report  to  the  Government  of  India,  states  that 
from  1895-1896,  42,176  persons  received  anti-cholera  inoculations, 
of  which  nmnber  22,703  submitted  to  the  first,  and  19,473  to  both. 
These  inoculations,  made  on  people  among  whom  cholera  was  epi- 
demic, had  the  effect  of  almost  completely  eradicating  the  disease. 
Unfortunately,  the  application  of  the  remedy  was  in  many  instances 
prevented  by  the  prejudices  of  the  natives.  The  following  statistics 
have  been  obtained  : 

Among  6,534  inoculated  cases  27  cases  of  cholera  developed  after 
completion  of  treatment,  and  24  deaths  ensued  ;  while  in  13,226  cases 
not  inoculated  227  cholera  cases  developed,  with  210  deaths. 

The  immunity  effected  by  anti-cholera  inoculation  appears  to  last 
for  a  considerable  time.  Of  the  4,000  persons  so  treated  at  Calcutta, 
only  4  contracted  the  disease,  and  this  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
two  years.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  inoculation  conferred  an 
immunity  even  greater  than  that  produced  by  an  attack  of  the  disease 
itself. 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  been  directed  to  the  sad  conditions 
which  have  existed  in  the  greater  part  of  India  on  account  of  a  wide- 
spread famine  and  the  horrors  incident  to  it.  To  make  matters  worse, 
bubonic  plague  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  western  part,  and  has 
been  epidemic  for  over  two  years.    The  sanitary  problems  which  must 
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be  solved  by  the  Administration  are  complicated  by  obstacles  due  to 
ignorance,  caste,  and  race  prejudices.  In  view  of  these  conditions,  it 
is  improbable  that  the  plague  will  be  mitigated  for  some  time  to  come. 

One  year  before  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  Bombay,  Yersin  an- 
nounced that  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  curative  serum  which 
had  been  administered  to  26  cases,  with  the  result  that  only  5  ended 
fatally.  This  serum  has  since  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Bombay  ;  but  the  results  have  been  by  no  means  so  flattering  as 
those  reported  for  the  first  cases.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is,  that 
while  the  anti-plague  serum  has  the  power  of  protecting  animals  in- 
oculated with  it,  it  exerts  a  curative  power  only  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  producing  little,  if  any,  effect  if  administered  at  a  later 
period.  The  death-rate  does  not  appear  to  have  been  materially  low- 
ered by  its  use. 

Soon  after  the  administration  of  the  anti-plague  serum  was  begun, 
Haffkine  turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  a  plague  vaccine. 
This  is  prepared  by  growing  the  plague  bacillus  under  conditions 
which  enable  it  to  multiply  and  to  produce  a  great  amount  of  the 
toxin.  These  cultures  are  then  killed  by  physical  or  chemical  agents. 
The  vaccine  consists,  therefore,  of  dead  plague  bacilli  and  the  poison 
generated  in  their  development.  A  given  quantity  of  this  substance 
injected  subcutaneously  causes  a  passing  constitutional  disturbance,  af- 
ter which  the  body  possesses  an  inmiunity  against  the  disease.  So  far, 
14,035  persons  have  been  inoculated,  all  resident  in  places  where 
plague  was  epidemic.  Of  these  only  84  cases  developed.  Of  8,026 
persons,  living  in  the  same  environment,  and  under  identical  condi- 
tions, who  were  not  inoculated,  2,147  contracted  the  disease,  1,800 
of  the  cases  ending  fatally.  These  results  show  quite  conclusively  that 
the  anti-plague  inoculation  acts  as  an  efficient  preventive  ;  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  remedy  cannot  be  more  generally  applied. 

The  system  of  inoculation  has  now  been  extended  to  typhoid  fever. 
It  was  first  used  in  connection  with  this  disease  by  Wright,  of  the 
British  Indian  Medical  Service.  During  the  past  two  years  these  in- 
oculations have  been  administered  with  gratifying  results  ;  and  the 
preventive,  in  this  instance,  promises  to  be  as  effective  as  that  em- 
ployed by  Haffkine  in  the  treatment  of  cholera. 

The  local  and  constitutional  effects  which  are  attendant  on  all  these 
preventive  inoculations,  although  slight,  will  tend  in  no  small  degree 
to  retard  their  general  application.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
the  objectionable  features  will  soon  be  removed,  or  at  least  mitigated. 
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Concerning  vaccination  against  small-pox,  little  can  be  added  to 
what  is  already  known.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  its  efficacy  in  prevent- 
ing the  disease  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  demonstrated,  it 
is  surprising  that  all  thoughtful  persons  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
its  benefits.  If  all  were  vaccinated,  smaU-pox  would  be  a  rarity,  and 
might,  indeed,  eventually  disappear.  The  prevalence  of  small-pox  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  practice  of  vaccination.  It  is  the  modified  and 
attenuated  form  of  this  disease,  superinduced  by  vaccination,  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  new  theories  promulgated  by  Pasteur  and  his 
followers. 

These  modern  researches  into  the  causation,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  infectious  maladies  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  em- 
ployment of  bacterial  derivatives  has  long  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  may  now  be  considered  an  essential  factor  in  the  therapy 
of  disease.  J.  J.  Kinyoun. 
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The  latest  ^^  cycle  of  Cathay"  has  been  one  of  remarkable  devel- 
opments ;  and  the  advances  in  China  during  the  past  few  years  have 
indeed  been  marvellous.  The  Chinese  cycle  covers  a  period  of  sixty 
years  ;  and  while  sixty  years  is  a  small  period  in  the  history  of  that 
ancient  nation,  yet  it  is  less  than  that  time  since  the  knocks  of  for- 
eign commerce  and  modern  civilization  at  the  doors  of  China  awak- 
ened her  from  a  slumber  of  centuries.  To-day  the  doors  stand  wide 
open  ;  and  commerce,  industry,  and  enterprise  are  bidden  to  enter. 

Few,  save  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  follow  closely  the  re- 
cent developments  in  China,  probably  realize  the  rapidity  with  which 
events  in  that  country  have  marched  of  late.  Sixty  years  ago,  every 
avenue  of  entrance  into  China  was  closed.  ' '  Foreign  devils, ' '  as  all 
foreigners  were  called,  were  rigorously  excluded  from  her  ports  and 
inland  waterways  ;  no  representatives  of  the  commerce  of  the  outside 
world  found  standing  or  business  relations  among  her  people  ;  consu- 
lar representatives  of  foreign  nations  were  unrecognized  ;  and  diplo- 
mats who  desired  to  penetrate  to  the  capital  and  bring  themselves  into 
communication  with  the  Emperor  could  only  do  so  through  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  ending  with  the  ceremony  of  the  ''kotow,"  which 
means  to  kneel  three  tunes  before  the  throne  and  knock  one's  head 
nine  times  upon  the  ground,  in  token  of  subserviency. 

!Now,  foreigners  and  foreign  merchants  are  permitted  to  reside  and 
trade  at  more  than  a  score  of  cities  on  the  coast  and  far  in  the  interior  ; 
ports  and  coastwise  traffic  are  open  to  foreign  vessels  ;  commerce  upon 
the  rivers  in  the  interior  has  recently  been  opened  to  citizens  and  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  ;  hundreds  of  miles  of  railways  are  in  operation,  and 
thousands  of  miles  are  projected  ;  telegraph  lines  connect  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  with  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces  and  with  the  entire 
outside  world  ;  mining  and  manufacturing  concessions  are  extended 
to  citizens  of  all  nations  ;  and  foreign  capital,  enterprise,  and  business 
methods  are  invited  to  a  place  in  the  economy  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Where  a  few  years  ago  the  slow-moving  junk,  propelled  by  sails  or 
man -power,  was  the  only  means  of  water  transportation,  steam  vessels 
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may  now  ply  to  carry  passengers,  tow  barges,  and  distribute  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  products  ;  where  coolies,  wheelbarrows,  and  sedan 
chairs  were  lately  the  sole  means  of  conveyance  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers on  land,  the  locomotive  and  the  railway-car  are  now  making 
their  appearance  ;  where  domestic  production  only  progressed  by  the 
most  primitive  methods  of  hand-labor,  the  whir  of  the  spindle  is  now 
heard  and  modern  methods  of  manufacture  are  in  actual  operation  ; 
while  electric  tramways,  electric  lights,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  are 
rapidly  transforming  the  methods  which  have  characterized  the  in- 
ternal life  of  China  since  long  before  the  existence  of  the  nations  from 
which  she  is  now  learning  these  lessons  of  modern  progress. 

China  first  opened  her  doors  to  foreign  commerce  in  1843.  Prior 
to  that  time  those  desiring  to  offer  their  merchandise  to  the  Chinese 
were  compelled  to  do  so  through  native  merchants  at  certain  ports. 
These  persons  were  termed  ''hong  merchants,"  the  word  ''hong" 
meaning  warehouse.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  at- 
tempt to  open  trade  by  sea  with  the  people  of  China,  their  first  vessel 
arriving  off  the  coast  in  1516.  The  trading  company  which  this  ves- 
sel represented  established  a  factory  at  ISTingpo  in  1522,  and  another 
on  the  island  of  Macao  in  1537, — the  term  "  factory, "  however,  mean- 
ing simply  an  agency,  being  derived  from  ' '  factor. ' '  The  Portuguese 
were  followed  by  the  Spanish,  who  conquered  the  Philippines  in  1543 ; 
by  the  Dutch,  who  established  themselves  on  the  Pescadore  Islands  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  China,  between  Formosa  and  the  mainland,  in 
1624 ;  and  by  the  British,  whose  first  ship,  controlled  by  the  East  India 
Company,  landed  off  the  island  of  Macao  in  1635.  In  all  these  cases, 
however,  the  merchants  or  trading  companies  were  required  to  offer 
their  goods  solely  through  the  hong  merchants,  and  in  most  instances 
only  through  those  located  at  the  city  of  Canton,  the  hong  merchants 
being  held  responsible  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  collection 
and  pa3riiient  of  duties  levied  on  the  goods  so  imported. 

American  trade  with  China,  which  began  in  1784,  was  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  during  sixty  years  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1843,  as 
above  indicated,  that  the  doors  of  China  were  opened  to  citizens  of 
other  nations  for  direct  trade.  This  development  was  the  result  of  the 
opium  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  which  began  in  1840, 
and  resulted  in  a  treaty,  signed  in  1842,  by  which  Shanghai  was  to  be 
opened,  for  residence  and  commerce,  to  British  subjects  in  1843.  In 
1844  a  similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  United  States.  Canton,  al- 
though included  in  the  treaties  of  1842  and  1844,  was  not  fully  opened 
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until  1859.  Other  ports  quickly  followed  in  the  same  category  ;  and 
by  1862  twelve  ports  on  the  coast  of  China  had  been  opened  for  resi- 
dence and  trade  to  citizens  of  all  nations  having  treaty  relations  with 
the  Empire.  In  1877  three  cities  were  added  to  the  list  of  treaty  ports ; 
in  1889  two  others  ;  and  since  1895  the  number  has  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  they  now  dot  the  entire  map  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Many 
of  these  are  far  in  the  interior,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  coast,  upon  which  all  of  the  original  treaty  ports  were  located. 

A  treaty  port,  it  may  be  observed,  is  simply  a  port  named  in  a 
treaty  as  one  at  which  the  citizens  of  the  country  with  which  the  treaty 
is  made  may  reside,  bring  in  their  merchandise,  and  transact  business 
directly  with  the  citizens  of  China.  The  privileges  granted  by  these 
treaties  include  the  right  of  residence  in  a  given  section  of  the  city  only ; 
this  section  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  foreigners  residing  within  it, 
who  make  its  municipal  regulations,  appoint  and  support  its  police, 
and  govern  themselves  by  local  regulations  and  laws  administered  by 
local  or  consular  courts.  Questions  between  foreigners  and  Chinese 
are  tried  either  in  the  consular  or  the  Chinese  court,  according  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  defendant,  who  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  trial  by 
the  court  of  his  own  nation. 

The  treaty  ports  are,  therefore,  the  doors  through  which  foreign 
goods  enter  China.  At  each  of  these  a  custom-house  is  located  ;  and 
there  the  duties  are  collected  upon  the  goods  of  foreign  origin  thus 
brought  into  the  country.  The  average  tariff  rate  is  about  5  per  cent 
ad  "valorem  /  though  many  articles  are  free  of  duty,  and  others  range 
as  high  as  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  collection  of  Customs  duties  is, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  under  the  charge  of  citizens  of  foreign 
countries.  This  system  was  created  at  the  suggestion  of  the  officials 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  who  found  great  difficulty  in  mastering 
tariff  systems  and  European  languages  simultaneously. 

Numerous  doors  having  been  opened  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
commerce  into  China,  the  next  subject  claiming  our  attention  is  that 
of  distribution.  In  the  latter  is  further  illustrated  the  growth  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  closer  relations  with  the  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions. The  methods  of  distribution  are,  first,  the  great  rivers  ;  second, 
the  smaller  inland  waterways,  natural  and  artificial ;  and,  third,  the 
railroad  lines  now  under  construction  or  in  contemplation.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  land  transportation  routes,  which  are,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases  primitive  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  in  regard  to 
the  rivers  and  railroads  that  the  most  remarkable  developments  of 
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the  past  few  years  have  occurred.  In  18Y6  a  short  railroad  was  opened 
between  Shanghai,  the  New  York  of  China,  and  the  adjacent  deep- 
water  port  of  Woosung,  fourteen  miles  distant.  But  native  prejudice 
was  opposed  to  railway  construction  ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  decade 
later  that  further  attempts  were  made.  A  road  Avas  then  projected 
to  connect  Tientsin,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  E^orthern  China, 
with  the  important  port  of  Shan-hai-kwan,  still  further  north ;  but  this 
Avas  not  completed  until  after  the  war  with  Japan,  when  a  line  con- 
necting these  points  and  extending  toward  Peking,  the  capital,  was 
opened.  The  latter  soon  became  popular  ;  and  it  has  been  gradually 
extended.  The  length  of  road  now  in  operation  is  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles. 

This  entire  system,  if  it  may  be  so  denominated,  has  Tientsin  as  its 
central  point,  extending  northeastwardly  to  Shan-hai-kwan  ;  while 
the  line  from  Tientsin  westward  runs  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Pe- 
king, and  thence  south westwardly  a  considerable  distance  to  Paoting, 
the  capital  of  the  province  in  which  Peking  is  located.  From  that 
point  a  line  650  miles  long  is  projected  by  a  Belgian  syndicate  ;  and 
work  upon  it  is  under  way.  This  proposed  line  will  connect  Hankow, 
the  most  important  interior  city  of  China,  with  Peking,  the  capital. 
Hankow,  which  is  located  on  China's  greatest  river,  the  Yangtse-Ki- 
ang,  is  a  city  of  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants,  lying  600  miles  west  of 
the  coast,  and  the  commercial  centre  of  a  section  having  a  population 
of  150,000,000. 

An  American  syndicate  is  now  proposing  to  build  a  line  of  railway 
from  Hankow  southward  to  Canton,  about  600  miles  distant ;  and  a 
corps  of  surveyors  is  at  work  preparing  plans  for  its  construction. 
The  completion  of  the  American  and  Belgian  lines  will  give  a  direct 
through  railway  system  of  about  1,500  miles  from  Peking,  which  lies 
at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Empire,  to  Canton,  which  lies  at  the  ex- 
treme south  ;  passing  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  interior  China  as 
well  as  numerous  smaller  cities  en  route.  The  country  traversed  is 
densely  populated,  and  highly  productive  in  both  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural resources.  Another  line,  proposed  by  British  and  German  cap- 
italists, is  to  connect  Peking  with  Shanghai,  the  greatest  commercial 
city  of  China  ;  its  course  lying  parallel  with,  but  from  150  to  200  miles 
west  of,  the  coast.  Still  other  lines  are  projected  southwestwardly 
from  Peking,  to  penetrate  the  great  coal  and  iron  regions  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Shensi  and  Shansi,  whose  deposits  of  those  minerals  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 
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In  the  South  of  China,  railway  lines  are  projected  westwardly  from 
Canton.  One  of  these  is  to  extend  to  the  highly  productive  agricul- 
tural province  of  Szechuan,  whose  population  alone  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  latest  reports  giving  the  number  at  over 
67,000,000.  At  the  extreme  south,  railway  lines  are  projected  by  the 
French,  to  enter  China  from  their  adjacent  territory  of  Ton-king  ; 
while  in  the  southwest  the  British  are  preparing  to  extend  the  railway 
system  of  Burma  into  Chinese  territory,  tapping  the  head- waters  of 
the  West  River,  and  connecting  with  the  proposed  raihvay  systems 
of  Southern,  Central,  and  Eastern  China.  The  lines  thus  projected  are 
more  than  3,000  miles  in  length  ;  and  citizens  of  other  countries  are 
pressing  for  similar  concessions  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
Germans  have  obtained  agreements  for  the  right  to  extend  railway 
lines  westward  from  their  port  of  Kiao  Chou  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung. Thus,  the  railway  system  of  China,  as  it  stands  at  present,  has 
350  miles  of  road  completed  and  more  than  3,000  miles  projected  ; 
while  to  cooperate  with  it  there  are  more  than  3,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines  already  in  operation. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  commercial  developments 
in  China,  and  one  which  has  attracted  comparatively  little  attention, 
is  an  edict  by  which  the  principal  navigable  streams  have  been  opened 
to  foreign  vessels  and  traffic.  Until  recently,  foreign  vessels  were  not 
permitted  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  China  ;  nor  were  foreign  residents 
permitted  to  travel,  except  to  certain  named  points, — usually  the 
treaty  ports.  In  February,  1898,  an  edict  was  issued  permitting  for- 
eigners carrying  official  passports  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  Empire  on 
pleasure  or  for  business  purposes  ;  and  this  was  followed  in  June, 
1898,  by  an  edict  permitting  foreign  steam  vessels  to  navigate  the 
rivers  of  all  provinces  having  treaty  ports,  and  including  such  small 
vessels  as  would  be  able  to  make  their  way  to  the  points  hitherto  un- 
touched by  steam  navigation  or  foreign  trade.  These  two  incidents, 
by  which  foreign  steam  vessels  are  permitted  to  penetrate  to  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  principal  streams  of  the  Empire,  and  to  carry  with 
them  foreign  citizens  and  foreign  goods,  seem  likely  to  permeate  rap- 
idly the  entire  Empire  with  foreign  influence  and  methods.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  fact,  that,  under  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  made 
with  Japan  in  1895,  foreigners  were  permitted  to  bring  their  man- 
ufacturing machinery  to,  and  establish  manufactories  at,  the  treaty 
ports  now  scattered  over  the  entire  Empire,  the  prospect  of  rapid  de- 
velopment of  new  commercial  and  industrial  methods  will  be  readily 
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recognized.  Already  cotton  factories  with  modern  machinery  are 
running  day  and  night  at  their  full  capacity  at  Shanghai ;  while  in 
other  lines  and  at  other  places  similar  developments  are  reported. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all  conditions  in  China 
are  favorable  to  foreign  commerce.  While  the  Customs  duties  are  mod- 
erate and  are  fairly  collected,  much  difficulty  is  reported  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interior  taxes  upon  foreign  goods.  The  Government  of 
China  requires  each  province  to  contribute  a  certain  sum  toward  the 
national  expenditures,  leaving  to  its  officials  the  methods  of  collecting 
the  same.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  by  the  provinces  lies 
in  the  collection  of  taxes  upon  foreign  goods  coming  into  a  province 
from  adjacent  provinces.  These  taxes  are  known  as  '^  likin  "  duties, 
and  in  some  cases  are  nearly  equal  to  the  Customs  duties  collected. 
The  fact  that  the  goods  are  often  required  to  pay  these  transit  duties 
in  passing  not  only  from  province  to  province,  but  from  one  subdi- 
vision of  a  province  to  another,  frequently  makes  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  goods  sent  to  the  extreme  interior  very  heavy.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  remedy  this  by  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  that  foreigners  desiring  to  ship  goods  to  the  interior 
ports  might  send  them  free  of  likin  taxes,  by  paying  at  the  Custom- 
House  a  transit  tax  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  tariff  taxes. 
This  proposition  was  gladly  accepted  by  foreigners  desiring  to  send 
their  goods  to  the  interior  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  agreement  has  been 
ignored  by  the  officers  of  the  provinces,  so  that  difficulties  attending 
conmierce  with  the  interior  are  still  frequently  reported. 

The  development  of  foreign  influence  and  holdings  on  the  coast  of 
China  during  the  past  few  months,  and  its  possible  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce and  industries  of  that  country,  have  been  and  continue  to  be  sub- 
jects of  much  interesting  discussion.  In  this,  as  in  commercial  matters 
generally,  events  have  moved  rapidly.  The  treaty  between  China  and 
Japan,  made  at  the  close  of  the  war  between  those  nations,  provided 
that  Japan  should  retain  permanently  a  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Liao 
Tung,  lying  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  the  gate- 
way to  Peking.  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  immediately  protested 
against  this  ownership  by  Japan  of  land  on  the  mainland,  as  likely  to 
disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  the  East ;  and  Japan  reluctantly  with- 
drew from  the  mainland,  accepting  a  money  indemnity  instead  of  the 
territory  in  question.  But  she  retained  the  island  of  Formosa,  lying 
about  eighty  miles  off  the  coast.  The  islands  of  Macao  and  Hong 
Kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  West  River,  were  already  held  by  Portugal 
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and  Great  Britain,  respectively  ;  the  former  since  1537,  and  the  latter 
since  1842. 

In  November,  1897,  however,  the  German  Government  seized  the 
port  of  Kiao  Chou,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  China,  in  retaliation  for 
outrages  upon  German  missionaries  ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  Kiao  Chou  had  been  leased  to  Germany  for 
a  term  of  ninety-nine  years.  The  lease  gave  the  German  Government 
the  right  to  land  troops,  construct  fortifications,  and  establish  a  coaling 
and  naval  station ;  while  German  subjects  were  given  certain  exclusive 
privileges  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  the  opening  of  mines  in 
the  important  province  of  Shantung,  in  which  Kiao  Chou  is  situated. 

On  December  22, 1897,  immediately  after  the  lease  of  Kiao  Chou  to 
Germany,  the  Kussian  Government  obtained  permission  for  its  naval 
squadron  to  winter  at  Port  Arthur,  from  which  it  had,  in  conjunction 
with  Germany  and  France,  required  Japan  to  withdraw  two  years 
earlier.  In  the  following  March  an  agreement  was  signed  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  by  which  Port  Arthur  and  the  adjacent  port 
of  Talien-wan  were  leased  to  the  Russian  Government  for  a  term  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  lease  to  be  subsequently  extended  by  mutual 
agreement.  Port  Arthur  was  to  be  exclusively  a  naval  port  for  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  vessels  ;  while  a  part  of  the  port  of  Talien-wan  was 
to  be  opened  to  foreign  comimerce.  In  addition  to  this,  Russia  was  to 
have  the  privilege  of  extending  her  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  through 
Manchuria  to  Port  Arthur  ;  thus  giving  her  an  ice-free  port,  which  she 
had  not  up  to  that  time  been  able  to  obtain  on  her  Pacific  coast.  Since 
that  time  Russia  has  also  demanded  the  privilege  of  extending  her  rail- 
way line  to  Peking. 

The  lease  to  Russia  of  Port  Arthur,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  the  gateway  to  Peking,  was  followed  by  a  demand 
from  Great  Britain  for  a  similar  concession  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili ;  and  the  port  of  Wei-hai-wei,  nearly  opposite  to  Port 
Arthur,  but  nearer  to  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf,  was,  on  April  2, 1898, 
leased  to  Great  Britain,  and  occupied  by  her  on  May  24,  under  terms 
similar  to  those  granted  to  Russia  at  Port  Arthur.  Later,  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  coast,  immediately  opposite  Hong  Kong,  was  also  leased 
to  Great  Britain.  These  leases  of  territory  to  foreign  Powers,  with 
the  privilege  in  each  case  of  establishing  naval  and  coaling  stations, 
were  followed  by  a  demand  from  France  for  similar  privileges  on  the 
southern  coast  of  China,  adjacent  to  her  territory  of  Ton-king  ;  and  a 
lease  of  the  port  of  Kwang-chau-wan,  on  the  Leichau  peninsula,  on  the 
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extreme  southern  coast  of  China,  was  made  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, on  April  13,  the  terms  and  privileges  being  similar  to  those 
granted  to  the  other  Governments.  In  March,  1899,  the  Italian 
Government  demanded  similar  privileges  at  San  Mun,  on  the  central- 
eastern  coast  of  China,  a  comparatively  short  distance  south  of  Shang- 
hai. Similar  demands  are  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Japan,  with 
reference  to  certain  territory  immediately  opposite  her  island  of  For- 
mosa. 'No  action  by  the  Chinese  Government  has  yet  been  reported 
with  reference  to  either  of  these  demands. 

The  prospective  effect  of  these  possessions  on  the  coast  of  China  by 
foreign  Governments  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion.  That 
some  of  the  leases  have  been  accompanied  by  certain  exclusive  conces- 
sions is  shown  by  a  recent  edict  by  the  Chinese  Government,  which 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  railroad  and  mining  concessions  could 
not  be  granted  indiscriminately  in  the  provinces  of  Shengking,  Shan- 
tung, and  Kwangsi,  in  which  are  respectively  located  the  Russian, 
German,  and  French  concessions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  further  fact 
that  the  Russian  Government,  in  agreeing  to  extend  its  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  through  Manchuria,  obtained  permission  to  occupy  the  ter- 
ritory with  an  armed  force,  has  led  to  the  assertion  that  at  least  this 
portion  of  China  is  clearly  a  Russian  '^  sphere  of  influence."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  assertion  that  the  most  important  sections  of  China  are 
passing  under  control  of  European  Governments  seems  scarcely  justi- 
fied, in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  Great  Britain  has  ob- 
tained agreements  from  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  valleys  of 
the  Yangtse-Kiang  and  the  West  River,  which  occupy  by  far  the  most 
important  commercial  section  of  the  Empire,  shall  neither  of  them 
be  "  alienated  "  by  conmiercial  privileges  granted  to  any  individual 
nation. 

China's  foreign  commerce  has  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity 
during  the  past  few  years.  In  1873  her  imports  amounted  to  but  76,- 
637,000  haikwan  taels  :  in  1897  they  were  202,829,000.  Her  expor- 
tations  in  1873  were  69,451,000  haikwan  taels  :  in  1897  they  were 
163,501,000.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  haikwan  tael 
of  1897  is  of  less  value  than  that  of  1873  ;  being  merely  a  given  weight 
of  silver  whose  value  fluctuates  with  the  market  price  of  that  metal. 
Its  value  in  1873  was  $1.53,  and  in  1897,  78  cents.  This  and  the  fur- 
ther fact,  that  values  of  goods,  both  imported  and  exported,  have 
meanwhile  decreased  materially,  make  it  difficult  to  reach  any  defi- 
nite estimate  of  the  actual  inr».re^,s5e  in  quantity  of  imports  or  exports- 
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An  examination  of  the  details  of  imports  by  articles,  however, 
shows  that,  in  many  lines,  the  growth  has  been  rapid  and  constant,  and 
that,  in  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  imports,  those  from 
the  United  States  have  made  more  rapid  and  permanent  growth  than 
those  from  any  other  country.  This  is  especially  true  of  cotton  goods, 
kerosene,  flour,  canned  goods,  machinery,  and  railway  material  and 
supplies.  The  British  official  who  supervises  the  collection  of  Customs 
duties  in  China,  in  his  reports  during  the  past  few  years,  has  repeat- 
edly called  attention  to  the  fact  that  American  goods,  and  especially 
American  cotton  goods,  are  making  more  rapid  gains  in  their  inva- 
sion of  the  markets  of  China  than  those  of  any  other  country,  and  that 
American  machinery,  oils,  and  food- stuffs  are  finding  an  increased 
and  ready  market  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  This  is  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying tables,  which  give  the  imports  into  China  by  principal 
articles  at  ten-year  intervals,  and  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  China  in  1898,  compared  with  those  of  1889. 

Imports  of  Principal  Articles  into  China  from  all  Countries,  by 
Quantities,  in  1877,  1887,  and  1897. 


Articles. 


Coal  (tons) 

Cotton,  raw  (piculs  ') 

Cotton  yarn  or  thread  (piculs) . 

Cotton  gray  shirtings  (piculs) 

Cotton  shirtings,  other  (piculs). . . . 

Flour  (value  in  taels) 

Ginseng  (piculs) 

Machinery  (value  in  taels) 

Matches  (gross  boxes) 

Copper,  manufactures  of  (piculs) . . 
Iron  and  manufactures  of  (piculs). 

Lead  and  quicksilver  (piculs) 

Tin  and  tin  plate  (piculs) 

Kerosene  oil,  American  (galls.). . . . 

Kerosene  oil,  Russian  (galls.) 

Opium  (piculs) 

Rice  (piculs) 

Sugar  (piculs) 

Timber  (value  in  taels) 

Wool  manufactures  (value  in  taels) 

Total  imports  ][donars)V.V.';;:: 
Value  of  haikwan  tael 


1877. 


168,251 

154,892 

116,162 

4,494,523 

1,007,694 

No  data 

2,990 

No  data 

559,117 

21,079 

462,588 

242,394 

103,466 

No  data 

No  data 

70,179 

^  30,433 

^57,382 

^592,000 

4,831,000 


73,234,000 

106,917,000 

$1.43 


1887. 


304,542 

173,728 

503,728 

5,340,363 

2,423,910 

567,000 

3,180 

398,000 

2,276,863 

61,579 

1,023,000 

227,083 

65,402 

12,015,135 

^5,655,471 

74,350 

1,944,251 

271,719 

585,000 

5,425,000 


102,264,000 
118,309,482 

$1.17 


1897. 


549,359 

160,256 

1,573,000 

4,958,000 

2,596,000 

1,222,000 

4,892 

2,717,000 

9,254,000 

51,937 

M, 779,000 

130,123 

126,918 

48,213,000 

36,924,000 

49,217 

2,104,000 

2,298,000 

1,324,084 

4,838,000 


202,289,000 

158,207,000 

$0.78 


1  Picul  =  133§  pounds. 


^  1896. 


»  1889. 


*1880. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  these  tables  that,  while  the  value  of  the  total  im- 
ports into  China  is  now  33  per  cent  more  in  gold  than  a  decade  ago, 
those  from  the  United  States  to  China  are  now  nearly  four  times  as 

Principal  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  China  in  1889  and  1898. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Books,  maps,  etc , 

Bread-stuffs 

Carriages,  cars,  etc 

Chemicals 

Clocks  and  watches , 

Fruits 

Glass 

India-rubber  manufactures 

Instruments,  scientific,  telegraph,  etc 

Builders'  hardware 

Nails 

Scales 

Stoves,  ranges,  etc 

Total  iron  and  steel 

Mineral  oils  

Musical  instruments 

Printing  paper 

Canned  beef 

Bacon 

Hams 

Pork,  salted,  etc 

Lard 

Butter 

Cheese  

Salt o 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Wine 

Lumber 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of i 

Total  imports  into  China  : 

From  the  entire  world 

From  the  United  States 

Per  cent  from  the  United  States 


1889. 


1898. 


$139 

$4,293 

6,687 

15,836 

49,468 

110,134 

413 

56,547 

10,507 

67,271 

19,192 

18,504 

7,582 

31,785 

813 

2,807 

2,805 

3,250 

1,869 

31,119 

4,408 

11,940 

32 

54,172 

3,282 

6,901 

3,992 

11,062 

67,214 

464,521 

908,574 

2,865,095 

2,886 

4,635 

386,376 

23,150 

173,856 

13,191 

35,655 

12,639 

68,159 

1,200 

23,300 

540 

21,930 

3,547 

21,555 

34,094 

44,264 

3,000 

150,000 

23,562 

328,404 

1.201 

8,241 

26,724 

120,251 

52,994 

167,881 

$127,594,764 

'  $158,207,000 

$2,790,621 

$9,992,070 

2.2 

6.3 

1  1897. 


much  in  value  as  those  of  ten  years  ago.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  our  sales  to  China  have  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  still  supply  less  than 
7  per  cent  of  her  total  imports,  although  our  Pacific  ports  have  shorter 
and  more  direct  Avater  communication  with  the  commercial  centres  of 
China  than  have  the  ports  of  any  other  country.         O.  P.  Austin. 
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Monetary  science  has  no  exact  answer  to  the  question,  What 
should  be  the  proportion  of  gold  in  the  monetary  circulation  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  ?  In  our  own  monetary  experi- 
ences we  have  often  seemed  perilously  near  the  margin  of  safety.  But 
in  the  last  two  years  a  feeling  of  confidence  has  given  place  to  the 
former  sense  of  insecurity  ;  for  the  gold  in  our  circulation  has  been 
increasing.  No  fact  of  our  recent  monetary  history  has  been  more 
loudly  proclaimed  ;  and  none  is  attested  by  more  indisputable  evi- 
dence. 

The  increase  of  gold  not  only  greets  us  in  the  statements  of  the 
Treasury,  but  faces  us  in  the  holdings  of  the  banks  and  in  the  receipts 
of  the  Government,  and  shows  itself  occasionally  in  the  money  which 
passes  through  our  hands  in  daily  life.  The  Treasury  statements  tell 
us  that  the  gold  in  circulation,  in  coin  and  certificates,  ranged,  from 
1883  to  1889,  between  four  and  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  while 
from  1889  to  1895  it  varied  from  five  to  six  hundred  millions.  On  July 
1,  1896,  it  was  comparatively  low,  497.1  millions  ;  a  year  later  it  had 
risen  to  554.9  millions  ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
July  1,  1898,  it  had  reached  the  sum  of  693.8  millions.  This  substan- 
tial increase  since  1896  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  ^National 
banks.  From  July  14,  1896,  to  July  14,  1898,  the  holdings  of  the  ISTa- 
tional  banks  in  gold  and  gold  certificates  increased  from  161. 9  millions 
to  284. 9  millions.  If  the  banks  ' '  other  than  l^ational, ' '  whose  aggre- 
gate resources  are  very  considerable,  increased  their  gold  holdings  in 
a  like  proportion,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  did,  it  may 
well  be  argued  that  practically  all  of  the  increase  of  gold  since  1896  is 
in  sight.  ^ 

Moreover,  in  the  reappearance  of  gold  in  the  Government's  re- 
ceipts, there  is  gratifying  evidence  that  the  pressure  upon  the  gold- 

^  By  methods  explained  later  in  this  article,  I  estimate  the  amount  of  gold  in 
"other"  banks  at  120.2  millions  in  1896,  and  at  174.5  millions  in  1898.  With  the 
amounts  above  given  for  the  National  banks  this  estimate  would  account  for  an 
increase  in  bank  holdings  alone  of  177.3  millions  in  the  two  years  in  question. 
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supply  has  ceased.  While  gold  receipts  have  never  been  entirely  ab- 
sent, the  comparatively  minute  sums  of  gold  coin  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  National  Treasury  through  the  Custom-IIouse  since 
January,  1894,  have  been  garnered  almost  exclusively  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  gold  collected  each  month  at  the  Port  of  JS'ew  York,  no- 
tably since  January,  1895,  was,  with  a  single  exception,  too  insignifi- 
cant to  constitute  1  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  until  October,  1897. 
In  that  month  gold  formed  3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts, — a  pro- 
portion which  rose  so  rapidly  that  since  April,  1897,  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  the  receipts  at  the  New  York  Custom-IIouse  have 
been  in  gold  coin.  ^ 

Thus  the  symptoms  of  returning  health  in  our  monetary  circulation 
are  numerous  and  conclusive.  For  some,  they  have  dispelled  all  fear 
for  the  future  safety  of  the  patient.  Many  friends  of  gold  have  felt 
that  the  time  has  come  when  they  may  relax  their  vigilance.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  right,  and  that  time  will  do  the  rest.  But,  however  favor- 
able the  progress  of  recent  years,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  whether  we 
have  yet  reached  a  point  of  safety ;  whether  the  wide-spread  feeling  of 
confidence  in  our  monetary  system  has,  in  fact,  an  adequate  founda- 
tion. Is  there  any  point  of  absolute  safety  short  of  an  entire  gold 
circulation  ?  If  so,  monetary  science  has  not  established  it  beyond 
perad venture.  Yet,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  gold  in  the  monetary 
system,  the  greater  our  sense  of  security. 

The  question  concerns  not  merely  the  increase  since  1896,  but  the 
original  stock  upon  which  this  increase  was  grafted.  It  is  to  the 
amount  of  this  stock  existing  in  1896  that  the  present  inquiry  is  di- 
rected. After  eluninating  the  Treasury  holdings,  the  monetary  cir- 
culation of  the  country  is  reported  as  follows  : 


Bate. 

Total. 

Gold  (Coin  and 
Certificates). 

Per   Cent 
of  Gold. 

July  1,  1896 

$1,506,434,966 
1,640,209,519 
1,837,859,895 

$497,103,183 
554,875,027 
693,702,052 

30.2 

July  1,  1897 

33.8 

July  1,  1898 

37.7 

The  increase  which  these  figures  record  may  be  accepted  as  proved. 
Yet  when  the  average  citizen  is  informed  that  more  than  one-third  of 

^  Reference  is  here  made  to  coin  only  ;  for  the  use  of  gold  certificates  for  the 
payment  of  Customs  duties  has  practically  ceased  since  the  Government  began  to  re- 
strict the  issue  of  such  certificates. 
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the  money  in  circulation  is  gold,  he  is  generally  incredulous  ;  but  his 
incredulity  vanishes  when  he  is  told  that  all  the  money  of  the  banks  is 
included  in  this  smn,  and  that  the  gold  is  to  be  found  there.  Should 
he  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation  ?  Does  it  account  for  the  wide 
difference  between  the  estunate  and  his  personal  experience  ? 

The  whole  sum  of  gold  which  was  reported  in  circulation  on  July 
1,  1896,  was  $497,103,183  ;  and  our  immediate  problem  is  to  find  the 
traces  of  this  gold.  If  we  turn  to  the  ISTational  banks,  we  find  that  on 
July  14, 1896,  they  held  gold,  in  coin  and  certificates,  to  the  amount 
of  161.9  million  dollars,  which  leaves  a  goodly  sum  as  yet  unaccounted 
for.  There  are  many  other  banks  with  perhaps  equal  motives  for  ac- 
cumulating gold.  Of  the  amounts  they  held  there  is  no  exact  record; 
but  the  quantity  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  reasonably  accurate 
estimate.  The  total  money  of  all  kinds  in  possession  of  the  ISTational 
banks  in  July,  1896, — disregarding  merely  the  minor  coinage,  an  in- 
significant detail  in  the  holdings  of  banks, — amounted  to  361. 7  million 
dollars.  Of  this  total,  gold  formed  44.4  per  cent.  The  State  banks, 
loan  and  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  and  private  banks,  from 
which  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  obtained  reports  at  the  same 
time,  held  in  cash  of  all  kinds  169. 2  million  dollars.  The  reports  were 
not  complete.  Out  of  a  total  of  9,260  banks  '^  other  than  ^National " 
there  were  3,480  from  which  no  information  was  obtained.  Had  they 
held  proportionately  the  same  amount  of  cash  as  the  banks  reporting, 
the  total  cash  in  all  these  banks  would  have  been  270. 7  million  dollars. 
The  assumption,  that  the  non-reporting  banks  were  essentially  like 
those  which  made  reports,  finds  official  sanction  in  the  Report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  1896. 

If  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  ^'  other  "  banks  had  the 
same  motives  for  accumulating  gold  as  the  l^ational  banks,  we  may 
estimate  their  gold  holdings  at  44.4  per  cent  of  their  cash,  or  120.2 
million  dollars.  Adding  this  sum  to  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the 
]^ational  banks,  we  have  accounted  for  282.1  million  dollars, — an 
amount,  however,  which  falls  short  of  the  reported  circulation  of  gold 
by  215  million  dollars.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  outside  of 
the  National  Treasury  and  the  vaults  of  all  banks,  there  is  probably 
as  much  as  215  million  dollars  of  gold  in  general  circulation. 

Before  searching  further  for  this  vast  amount  of  gold,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  should  be  sure  of  our  ground  and  test  our  methods.  The 
only  conjectural  element  thus  far  introduced  is  the  gold  held  by  other 
banks.    If  this  has  been  exaggerated,  a  true  estimate  would  only  in- 
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crease  the  difficulty  of  our  undertaking,  which  is  to  find  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  not  in  the  banks.  The  objection  of  an  under-statement  of 
the  gold  in  other  banks  is  less  probable ;  for  it  would  imply  that  the 
minor  banks  had  greater  motives  than  the  larger  ones  for  accumulat- 
ing gold.  Fortunately,  the  method  of  estimate  does  not  rest  wholly 
on  these  general  grounds.  In  July,  1896,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency made  a  special  investigation  of  the  kinds  of  money  held  by 
banks.  In  addition  to  reports  from  3,458  National  banks,  he  received 
direct  reports  from  2,265  other  banking  institutions  which  held  on 
July  1,  1896,  $77,950,233  in  cash,  of  which  $34,484,737,  or  44.4  per 
cent,  was  gold.  Again,  among  the  ^ '  other ' '  banks  which  made  a 
specific  report  of  gold  holdings  in  July,  1898,  the  proportion  to  their 
total  cash  was  practically  the  same  as  that  reported  by  ]^ational  banks 
at  the  same  date.  It  is  true  that  in  1896  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, basing  his  calculations  upon  the  number  rather  than  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  banks  not  under  national  supervision,  estimated  their 
gold  at  $140,939,807.  This  larger  estimate  would  slightly  reduce  the 
amount  of  gold  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but 
would  not  change  the  nature  of  the  task. 

Was  there  in  fact  so  much  gold  coin  circulating  among  the  people 
in  1896,  and  has  that  amount  been  increased  since  that  time  ?  Before 
we  can  answer  this  question  we  must  know  something  of  the  relation 
which  gold  bears  to  the  other  money  reported  to  be  in  circulation,  and 
which  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Fortunately, 
we  have  definite  statements  of  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  money  in  cir- 
culation, and  exact  knowledge  of  the  amount  held  by  ]^ational  banks. 
For  all  other  banks  we  have  calculated  the  total  amount  of  cash,  and 
must  estunate  its  distribution.  Two  kinds  of  money,  gold  certificates 
and  currency  certificates,  are  almost  exclusively  bank  money.  So  large 
a  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  gold  certificates  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  National  banks  that,  even  if  we  assign  all  the  re- 
mainder to  the  other  banks,  their  share  would  be  relatively  less  than 
that  of  the  National  banks.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
banks  hold  them  all,  and  that  any  gold  which  may  circulate  outside 
of  banks  is  in  the  form  of  coin.  With  respect  to  the  other  elements 
of  our  monetary  circulation,  it  seems  fair  to  assume,  since  the  rule  is 
so  well  confirmed  for  gold,  that  they  will  all  be  found  in  like  propor- 
tions in  both  classes  of  banks.  If  these  assumptions  be  correct,  they 
furnish,  for  July,  1896,  the  results  which  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : 
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Description. 

In  Circulation. 

In  Banks. 

In  the  Hands  of 
the  People. 

Gold  coin 

$454,905,064 

42,198,119 

52,116,904 

60,204,451 

330,657,191 

319,295,115 

31,890,000 

215,168,122 

$239,854,127 
42,198,119 
12,698,823 
10,284,864 
54,426,162 
208,854,204 
31,890,000 
32,169,948 

$215,050,937 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  dollars 

39,418,081 

Silver  fractional  coin 

49  919,587 

Silver  certificates 

276,231,029 

United  States  notes  ' 

110,440,911 

Currency  certificates 

National  bank  notes 

182,998,174 

Total  

$1,506,434,966 

$632,376,247 

$874,058,719 

1  This  line  contains  the  legal  tender  notes  and  the  Treasury  notes  of  1890,  as  they  are  not  separately 
stated  in  the  returns  of  conditions  made  by  the  National  banks  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

With  this  general  view  of  our  monetary  system,  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  large  proportion  as  well  as  with  the  amount  of 
gold  which  it  contains,  ^ot  only  is  the  proportion  of  gold  large  in  the 
banks,  but,  according  to  our  table,  gold  coin  forms  24. 6  per  cent,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  one-fourth  of  the  money  which  circulates  among  the 
people.  Daily  experience  does  not  confirm  the  statement ;  but  daily 
experience  may  be  at  fault.  Some  of  the  money  enumerated  in  the  ta- 
ble does  not  enter  into  competition  with  gold.  If  we  should  eliminate 
the  silver  coin,  and  allow  for  the  one-  and  two-dollar  notes  in  circu- 
lation, we  should  find  that,  in  the  money  of  $5  and  over  in  general  cir- 
culation, gold  formed  a  somewhat  larger  part, — perhaps  as  much  as 
one-third.  Does  gold  in  fact  enter  for  nearly  one- third  of  the  amount 
into  payments  between  indi^aduals  involving  any  considerable  sum  ? 
Again  common  experience  denies  what  seems  a  logical  conclusion 
from  the  official  figures. 

In  this  conflict  of  opinion  we  are  not  left  entirely  to  the  uncertain 
testimony  of  personal  experience.  During  the  fiscal  jesir  1896-1897 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country  was  increasing  ;  and  the  beginning 
of  the  year  represents  perhaps  a  minunum  point.  If,  in  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  gold  formed  25  per  cent,  it  must  appear  strange  that  so 
little  of  it  was  paid  to  the  Government  for  Customs  duties  ?  In  the  ag- 
gregate Customs  receipts  for  1897  of  $176,155,705,  only  $5,437,500,  or 
a  little  more  than  3  per  cent,  was  received  in  gold.  This  was  collected 
mainly  at  San  Francisco,  where,  in  total  receipts  of  $6,051,136,  up- 
ward of  78  per  cent  was  in  gold.  In  the  remaining  Treasury  offices 
the  Customs  gold  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $704, 827,  or  -^  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount.    If  these  facts  seem  to  show  that  there 
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was  in  reality  less  gold  in  circulation  than  claimed,  it  is  to  be  noted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  are  not  absolutely  conclusive.  Gold  does  not 
flow  into  the  Government's  coffers  except  when  it  flows  out.  When 
the  Government  pays  gold  freely  to  the  banks,  the  latter  are  ready  to 
give  it  to  their  customers,  and  these  in  turn  to  pay  it  back  to,  the  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  at  the  period  under  consideration  the  Government 
was  not  paying  out  gold  freely.  But  the  facts  in  the  case  at  least 
justify  the  question.  If  one-fourth  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  was  gold,  why  should  there  have  been  such  a  pressure  for  the 
yellow  metal  that  both  the  Government  and  the  banks  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  their  holdings  ? 

We  have  further  testimony  regarding  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  in  the  year  1896  which  is  yet  more  conclusive  ;  and  it  is  this 
that  caused  me  to  select  that  year  as  the  basis  of  my  calculations. 
This  testimony  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  deposits  in  banks  on  July 
1,  1896.  The  reports,  made  directly  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, covered  5,530  banks,  both  National  and  State,  and  embraced 
nearly  six  million  depositors.  The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  de- 
termine the  proportion  of  credit  instruments  used  in  payments  ;  but 
the  figures  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  money  in  circula- 
tion. It  is  upon  similar  returns  from  banks  and  public  treasuries  that 
European  Governments  base  their  estunates  of  the  kinds  of  money  in 
general  use.  On  July  1, 1896,  the  aggregate  deposits  in  the  banks  rep- 
resented in  the  inquiry  amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of  $302,936,- 
232,  of  which  a  large  proportion  consisted  of  credit  instruments.  The 
cash  deposits  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  were  grouped  as  fol- 
lows :  Gold  coin,  $1,868,589,  or  8. 3  per  cent ;  silver  coin,  $1,643,844, 
or  Y.  3  per  cent ;  paper  currency,  $19,084,598,  or  84. 4  per  cent ;  total, 
$22,597,031. 

If  we  group  the  figures  already  given  for  the  amounts  of  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  we  find  the  following  results  :  Gold  coin, 
$215,050,937,  or  24.6  percent ;  silver  coin,  $89,337,668,  or  10.2  per 
cent ;  paper  currency,  $569,670,114,  or  65.2  per  cent ;  total,  $874,- 
058,719. 

The  disagreement  in  the  proportions  of  the  types  of  money  in  the 
two  series  is  striking.  If  deposits  in  banks  are  a  fair  sample  of  the 
money  actually  used  in  payments,  it  is  clear  that  they  should  have 
contained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  gold  than  they  actually  did. 
Indeed,  were  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation  ab- 
solutely identical,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  bank  deposits  a  larger 
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share  of  gold  than  of  silver,  because  the  former  is  current  in  larger  de- 
nominations. The  larger  the  denomination  of  the  money,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  its  being  deposited  in  banks  ;  since,  for  those  who 
use  banks  at  all,  this  is  the  usual  process  of  making  change.  If  proof 
be  needed  of  this  simple  proposition,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  the 
deposits  recorded  in  July,  1896,  represent  1.84  per  cent  of  the  silver 
coin  and  3.35  per  cent  of  the  paper  currency  estimated  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  It  must  seem  wholly  illogical  that  of  the  gold  in 
circulation  outside  of  the  banks  only  .87  per  cent  found  its  way  into 
the  banks  by  deposit  on  July  1, 1896.  It  seems  improbable  that  silver 
should  be  deposited  relatively  twice  as  frequently  as  gold,  and  paper 
currency  four  times  as  often. 

But,  if  we  examine  the  reports  of  these  deposits  more  closely,  we 
find  that  a  large  part  of  the  gold  deposited  is  found  in  bank  deposits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States, — that  group  of  States  which 
the  Census  designates  as  ' '  Western. ' '  Separating  these  States  from 
the  remainder,  we  find  that  the  deposits  on  July  1,  1896,  stood  as 
follows  : 


Description. 

Western  States. 

Other  States. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Gold  coin 

$1,222,193 
129,460 
409,104 

69.4 

7.4 
23.2 

$646,396 

1,514,384 

18,675,434 

3.1 

Silver  coin 

7.3 

Paper  currency 

89.6 

$1,760,817 

100.0 

$20,836,214 

100.0 

In  these  Western  States,  where  the  free  circulation  of  gold  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  observation,  this  metal  has  a  large  share  in  the  bank 
deposits.  In  order  to  determine  whether  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country  gold  plays  in  bank  deposits  a  role  commensurate  with  its  as- 
sumed importance  in  the  general  monetary  circulation,  we  must  find 
a  measure  of  that  unportance.  In  1890  the  Western  States  comprised 
about  5  per  cent  of  our  total  population  ;  but,  as  the  region  is  one  of 
rapid  growth  and  has  a  less  highly  developed  banking  system  than 
older  and  more  populous  States,  it  will  be  fair  to  assign  to  this  region 
10  per  cent  of  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  country.    Now,  if  this 
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sum  were  distributed  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  bank  deposits, 
we  should  have  in  circulation  : 


Description. 

Western  States. 

Other  States. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Gold  coin 

$60,659,675 

6,468,035 

20,278,162 

69.4 

7.4 
23.2 

$154,391,202 

82,869,633 

549,391,952 

19.6 

Silver  coin 

10.5 

Paper  currency 

69.9 

$87,405,872 

100.0 

$786,652,847 

100.0 

It  is  clear  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  gold  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  sunpler  the  problem  becomes  for  the  other  States.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  stretched  the  estimate  to  the  extreme  of  probability  ; 
for  the  gold  in  general  circulation  is  assumed  to  be  equal  in  proportion 
to  the  gold  in  bank  deposits. 

The  elimination  of  the  Pacific  Coast  does  not  simplify  the  problem. 
If  we  look  at  the  proportions  of  money  estimated  to  be  in  general  cir- 
culation and  the  amount  known  to  be  deposited,  the  disproportion  is 
even  greater  in  the  remaining  States  than  it  is  Avhen  the  whole  coun- 
try is  considered.  Or,  if  we  calculate  the  proportion  of  the  estimated 
stock  which  was  deposited  in  these  States,  Ave  find  for  gold  the  meagre 
figure  of  .42  per  cent ;  for  silver,  1. 83  per  cent ;  and  for  paper  currency, 
3.40  percent. 

There  is  a  glaring  discrepancy  betAveen  the  amount  of  gold  reported 
to  be  in  circulation  and  that  amount  as  indicated  by  the  bank  deposits. 
The  extent  of  this  discrepancy  cannot  be  accurately  measured  ;  and 
yet,  if  Ave  Avish  to  secure  CA^en  a  general  idea  of  its  significance  in 
amounts  rather  than  proportions,  some  estimate  must  be  attempted. 
In  making  such  an  estimate,  Ave  accept  Avithout  question  the  state- 
ments of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  other  forms  of  money.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  that  they  are  subject  neither  to  export  nor  hoard- 
ing, and  must  of  necessity  remain  in  the  country  for  monetary  use. 
Our  problem  is,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  coun- 
try not  in  the  banks,  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  shoAvn  in  the  deposits  of 
nearly  six  miUion  persons  on  July  1,  1896.  The  folio Aving  methods 
may  be  employed  : 

1.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  gold  in  circulation  among  the  peo- 
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pie  corresponds  in  proportion  to  the  gold  among  the  deposits.  In  that 
case,  8.3  per  cent  of  our  money  out  of  the  banks  is  gold,  and  91.7  per 
cent  is  paper  and  silver. 

2.  It  may  be  assumed  that  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  depos- 
ited in  banks  as  frequently  as  paper  money. 

3.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is 
approximately  as  stated  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  may  be  determined 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  first  method. 

4.  The  same  assumption  may  be  made  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
figures  for  the  rest  of  the  country  determined  by  the  second  method. 

We  then  have  the  following  results,  assuming  the  amount  of  gold  in 
the  banks  and  other  money  in  circulation  to  be  the  same  in  each  case : 


Original  estimate, . . 

First  method 

Second  method 

Third  method 

Fourth  method 


Gold  not  in 
Banks. 


$215,050,937 
69,648,469 

55,778,776 
80.886,826 
79,671,322 


Total  Gold. 


$497,103,183 
351,700,715 
337,831,022 
362,939,090 
361,723,568 


Total  Money  in 
Circulation. 


$1,506,434,966 
1,361,032,498 
1,347,162,805 
1,372,270,873 
1,371,054,351 


Per    Cent 
of  Gold. 


30.2 
25.8 
25.8 
26.5 
26.4 


It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  these  estimates  represents  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  ;  yet  even  in  the  most  favorable  case  the  amount  of  gold 
thus  estimated  falls  short  by  $135,000,000  of  the  amount  reported. 
How  can  this  discrepancy  be  explained  ? 

It  might  indeed  be  argued  that  bank  deposits  were  no  criteria  of 
the  money  circulating  among  the  people  ;  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
such  a  contention  would  be  seriously  received.  With  greater  apparent 
justice  it  might  be  argued  that  the  deposits  on  July  1,  1896,  in  the 
midst  of  a  period  of  financial  stress  when  the  gold  standard  itself  was 
trembling  in  the  balance,  form  no  just  criterion  of  the  money  actually 
in  circulation.  A  second  explanation  would  turn  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  '^  in  circulation. "  It  would  argue  that  the  gold  was  ac- 
tually in  existence  in  the  country,  and  in  so  far  "  in  circulation  "  in 
the  sense  intended  by  the  Treasury,  but  that  it  had  been  hoarded  and 
would  not  therefore  appear  in  the  bank  deposits.  A  third  explanation 
of  the  discrepancy — which  I  believe  has  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its 
favor — would  be,  that  all  of  the  gold  reported  in  the  country  did  not 
in  fact  exist,  and  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  calculation  by  which  the 
stock  of  gold  was  determined. 
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If  the  first  explanation  be  the  correct  one,  our  whole  contention 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  only  evidence  of  the 
money  actually  circulating  among  the  people  should  have  been  gath- 
ered in  1896.  But  a  closer  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  that  this 
does  not  substantially  affect  the  inquiry.  It  would  invalidate  our  con- 
clusions, if  there  had  been  a  temporary  hoarding  of  gold  in  July,  1890 ; 
but  the  monetary  stringency  of  the  year  1896  occurred  later  than  July. 
In  September  discount  rates  were  excessive  ;  but  in  July  they  were 
normal.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  monetary  uncertainty 
caused  by  the  Free  Silver  agitation,  which  led  to  a  hoarding  of  gold, 
had  not  affected  financial  circles  so  early  as  July.  Evidences  of  hoard- 
ing would  be  found  in  excessive  holdings  of  gold  among  the  people  ; 
but  this  is  not  indicated  by  the  official  figures,  which  are  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table. 

Gold  in  Millions  of  Dollars. 


July. 

In  Circulation. 

In  National  Banks. 

In  the  Hands  of  other 

Banks  and  of  the 

People. 

1894 

562.3 

528.2 
497.1 
554.8 
693.8 

199.6 
171.2 
161.9 

193.7 
284.9 

362.7 

1895 

357.0 

1896 

335.2 

1897 

361.1 

1898 

408.9 

The  explanation  that  gold  has  been  hoarded,  and  that  year  by  year 
considerable  sums  have  been  extracted  from  the  monetary  circulation 
and  laid  aside  in  odd  nooks,  or  buried  in  the  ground,  might  account 
for  the  discrepancies  which  have  been  noted.  It  would  not,  however, 
help  the  monetary  difficulty  :  for  such  hoarded  gold  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  monetary  system.  It  would  merely  prove  what  I 
have  contended  ;  viz. ,  that  the  available  gold  basis  of  our  monetary 
fabric  is  less  than  is  currently  believed.  But  is  the  explanation  in  itself 
probable?  Sporadic  cases  of  miserl}^  hoarding  of  coin  may  indeed 
occur  ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  intelligent  American 
people,  ever  keen  to  make  a  profit,  have  put  away  over  one  hundred 
million  dollars  of  gold,  relinquishing  all  hope  of  interest  upon  this 
capital. 

There  remains  but  one  explanation,  namely,  an  error  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Treasury  officials.  To  ascertain  whether  such  an  error 
is  possible,  we  must  look  into  the  methods  pursued  in  determining 
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the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation.  As  set  forth  in  a  response  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  an  inquiry  of  Congress  touching  this  mat- 
ter, the  methods  of  calculation  followed  by  the  Treasury  officials  can- 
not be  questioned,  if  the  data  be  accurate.  * 

Since  1873  there  has  been  added  to  the  gold  stock  of  that  year  the 
annual  coinage  and  importation  of  domestic  coin  ;  and  from  the  sum 
thus  obtained  deductions  have  been  made  for  recoinages,  the  exporta- 
tion of  domestic  coin,  and  the  industrial  consumption  of  gold  coin. 
As  the  coinage  is  accurately  known,  any  possible  errors  must  lie  in  the 
other  elements  of  the  calculations,  some  of  which  can  be  more  accu- 
rately studied  than  others.  The  existing  stock  in  1873  was  calculated 
with  reasonable  correctness,  the  known  elements  in  the  computation 
being  the  Treasury  holdings  and  the  holdings  of  the  ISTational  banks. 
In  the  aggregate  estimate  of  $128,389,864  the  only  conjectural  ele- 
ment was  an  allowance  of  $30,000,000  for  the  gold  circulation  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  for  private  hoards.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  no  initial 
error  here  could  account  for  the  discrepancies  which  have  been  pointed 
out. 

A  sincere  and  thorough  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  to  ascertain  the  industrial  use  of  gold.  I^owhere  else  are  these  in- 
quiries pursued  by  such  intelligent  methods  and  commendable  zeal  as 
in  our  country.  The  amount  annually  reported  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  which  foreign  Grovernments  are  able  to  trace.  But  the 
concentration  of  industry,  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  affords 
facilities  for  the  purchase  of  gold  in  bars,  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
industrial  consumption  of  coin  is  small. 

If  these  elements  be  conceded  to  be  substantially  correct,  the  only 
remaining  source  of  possible  error  is  in  the  estimate  of  exports  and  im- 
ports of  gold  coin.  The  figures  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  are  the 
official  records  of  Custom-House  officials.  They  do  not,  however,  in- 
clude any  coin  carried  on  the  persons  of  passengers ;  it  being  assumed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  that  the  amounts  thus  exported  and  im- 
ported offset  one  another.  But  this  assumption  is  open  to  question; 
for  it  is  probable  that  what  may  be  termed  the  personal  exportation  of 
domestic  gold  coin  exceeds  considerably  its  personal  importation.  Out- 
going passengers  belong  mainly  to  two  classes  ;  viz. ,  (1)  those  whc 
visit  Europe  merely  for  business  or  pleasure,  and  (2)  steerage  passen- 
gers, many  of  whom  are  returning  to  their  native  countries  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  among  us.  Incoming  passengers,  on  the  other 

^  Finance  Report,  1898,  p.  493. 
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hand,  consist  mainly  of  those  who  return  to  the  United  States  after 
their  special  purposes  have  been  accomplished,  and  of  immigrants 
who  come  to  this  country  to  seek  their  fortunes.  It  needs  no  statis- 
tical demonstration  to  prove  that  the  outgoing  passengers  carry  a 
larger  stock  of  money  with  them  than  the  incoming.  It  is,  moreover, 
probable  that  those  Avho  leave  the  United  States  carry  with  them  do- 
mestic coin,  while  those  Avho  come  to  us  from  abroad  bring  with 
them  foreign  coin.  IS'or  would  the  sums  thus  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
try be  insignificant  in  the  aggregate.  The  passenger  travel  since  1873 
has  been  numbered  by  millions  ;  and  a  small  average  amount  assigned 
to  each  passenger  would  bring  the  sum  total  of  this  personal  exporta- 
tion of  gold  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Here,  I  believe,  is  the 
source  of  error,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  resulted  in  official 
figures  for  the  gold  in  our  monetary  circulation  so  far  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  gold  in  sight. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  the  strength  of  our  monetary  situa- 
tion is  based  not  upon  demonstrable  facts,  but  on  elusive  estimates 
which  cannot  be  substantiated.  But,  if  such  be  the  case,  there  can  be 
no  better  time  than  the  present  frankly  to  admit  it.  The  Treasury  offi- 
cials owe  it  to  the  people  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  gold 
they  claim,  or  to  revise  their  estimates.  IS'or  would  a  revision  of  the 
estimates  weaken  the  hold  of  the  gold  standard.  Exact  knowledge  of 
the  facts  is  of  far  greater  worth  than  false  confidence. 

In  the  meantime  those  who  propose  radical  changes  in  ciir  banking 
system,  with  an  extension  of  credit  money,  will  do  well  to  ponder  the 
question,  Have  we  sufficient  gold  in  our  monetary  circulation  ? 

KOLAND  P.  FaLKNER. 


KECEJSTT  CAKADIAE"  FICTIOlSr. 

Among  many  good  influences  which  are  shaping  the  course  of  the 
young  Canadian  Dominion — the  sturdy  I^orthland — toward  a  true 
and  virile  manhood,  none  is  more  significant  and  far-reaching  than 
the  growth  of  a  strong  and  wholesome  native  literature.  While  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  Canada  can  boast  of  any 
men  of  genius,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
she  has  given  birth  to  not  a  few  writers  of  undoubted  talent. 

Such  men  as  Sir  James  Le  Moine,  Sir  John  Bourinot,  Benjamin 
Suite,  and  the  late  Dr.  Kingsf ord,  among  historians  ;  Charles  Heavy- 
sege,  W.  W.  Campbell,  C.  G.  D.  Koberts,  the  late  A.  Lampman,  Bliss 
Carman,  and  the  two  Scotts,  in  verse  ;  and  Sir  William  Dawson,  Dr. 
G.  M.  Dawson,  Grant  Allen,  and  the  late  J.  G.  Romanes,  in  the  realm 
of  science,  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  are  certainly  men  of 
whom  Canada  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  And  Canadian  men-of- 
letters  are  no  less  proud  of  their  native  land  ;  for  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that,  however  far  abroad  they  may  roam,  they  never  forget  the  JS^orth- 
land,  and  never  cease  to  speak  and  write  of  it  with  fondness  and  pride. 

In  the  enumeration  of  those  who  are  doing  credit  to  the  land  of 
their  birth,  a  very  important  class  has  so  far  been  omitted — the  novel- 
ists. As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  quite  recently  Canada  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  novelists.  Fiction  has  been  in  the  past  the  most 
unfruitful  branch  of  our  intellectual  tree.  While  every  decade  has 
produced  scores  of  verse-writers  and  one  or  two  genuine  poets,  and 
every  period  of  the  national  history  has  had  its  more  or  less  capable 
historians,  the  rich  mines  of  Canadian  history  and  national  character- 
istics have  remained  almost  untouched  by  novelists.  There  is  in  Can- 
ada the  broadest  possible  field  for  the  writer  of  fiction.  The  early  days 
of  the  French  occupation  teem  Avith  incidents  of  dramatic  and  roman- 
tic interest,  such  as  the  interminable  conflicts  between  the  French 
and  the  English,  and  between  each  of  these  and  the  Indians  ;  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Acadians,  and  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lations ;  later,  the  exodus  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  from  ISTew 
England  to  Canada,  the  War  of  1812,  etc.    For  the  analytical  novel- 
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ist  and  the  novelist  who  makes  the  delineation  of  character  his  special 
field,  there  is  also  no  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  contrast  and  mingling 
of  two  races  so  different  in  character  and  mode  of  thought,  and  yet  one 
in  loyalty  and  mutual  respect,  l^or  are  definite  types  wanting  :  the 
picturesque  habitant  of  Quebec  and  his  brother,  the  simple-minded 
Acadian  of  the  Lower  Provinces  ;  the  sturdy  and  self-reliant  farmer 
of  Ontario  ;  the  breezy  and  unsophisticated  son  of  the  great  ]^orth- 
west ;  the  free-and-easy  miner  and  lumberman  of  the  Pacific  Slope  ; 
the  trapper  of  the  North  ;  the  coast  fisherman  ;  the  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
ander, who  believes  that  the  whole  Dominion  circles  around  his  little 
island,  and  the  degenerate  aborigine, — these  are  all  component  parts 
of  our  mixed  population. 

It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  a  solitary  figure  has 
arisen  and  made  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  arouse  the  dormant  interest 
of  his  countrymen.  The  late  James  De  Mille,  for  many  years  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  published 
about  forty  novels  and  tales,  chiefly  through  "  Harper's."  At  the  time, 
they  were  all  popular  in  the  United  States  ;  but  very  few  of  them  had 
any  lasting  value.  The  best  were  "  Helena's  Household, "  ^  ^  TheMartyr 
of  the  Catacombs  " ;  ^ '  The  Dodge  Club  " ;  "  Cord  and  Creese  " ;  "  The 
B.  O.  W.  C.  Papers  "  ;  and  a  posthumous  novel,  entitled  '^  A  Strange 
Manuscript  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder. "  At  a  still  earlier  period  De 
Gaspe  published  his  historical  novel,  ' '  Les  Anciens  Canadiens ' '  ;  Mrs. 
Leprohon,  ' '  Antoinette  de  Mirecourt, ' '  and  a  number  of  other  stories  ; 
Miss  A.M.  Machar  and  Mrs.  Traill  (the  latter  a  member  of  the  famous 
Strickland  family)  wrote  tales  of  the  pioneer  days  and  the  War  of 
1812  ;  and  William  Kirby  published  his  ''  Golden  Dog,"  a  historical 
romance  of  the  days  of  the  French  occupation.  ISTearly  all  of  these 
were  published  in  the  United  States,  and  were  only  known  there.  \ 
Canadians  had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  stern  and  eminently  practical  j 
spirit  of  the  pioneer,  fresh  from  the  battle  with  nature  for  a  home  ;  and  I 
they  could  not  stoop  to  anything  so  trivial  as  the  reading  of  novels,  / 
especially  those  of  home  production. 

A  few  years  ago  Gilbert  Parker's  name  became  kno\\Ti  through 
the  publication  of  some  clever  sketches  of  life  in  the  wild  I^orthwest 
— ' '  Pierre  and  His  People  ' '  and  ' '  An  Adventurer  of  the  North. ' ' 
These  were  followed  by  several  novels,  based  on  the  early  romantic 
period  of  Canadian  history,  the  best  of  which  was  ' '  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty, ' '  which  has  since  been  dramatized.  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan 
(Mrs.  Cotes),  Robert  Barr,  Grant  Allen,  and  Miss  Lily  Dougall  have 
46 
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also  each,  written  a  number  of  novels.  But  it  is  not  until  we  come  down 
to  the  autumn  of  1898  that  we  at  length  see  what  promises  to  be  the 
genuine  and  thorough  awakening  of  the  long  dormant  spirit  of  Cana- 
dian fiction. 

It  is  as  if  the  fire  of  Canadian  fiction,  after  a  prolonged  period  of 
smouldering,  had  at  length  been  blown  into  a  fairly  respectable  blaze 
which  promised  in  time  to  develop  into  a  permanent  beacon. 

While  this  outburst  of  fiction  is  largely  spontaneous,  it  would  also 
seem  to  be  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  encouraging  growth  of 
interest  among  Canadians  generally,  created,  after  a  mighty  struggle, 
by  Gilbert  Parker  and  one  or  two  other  pioneers  in  the  field.  The 
scales  have  been  gradually  dropping  from  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent 
Canadian  reader  ;  and  he  is  beginning  to  realize  that  something  of  lit- 
erary merit  may  really  come  out  of  Canada.  In  no  other  country  has 
the  literary  aspirant  been  compelled  to  struggle  against  such  heavy 
odds  :  but,  happily,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  is  breaking  ;  and  as 
the  prospect  of  appreciation  in  his  native  country  grows  more  encour- 
aging, he  is  entering  with  enthusiasm  into  the  wide  field  of  fiction. 

During  the  autumn  of  1898  there  were  published — some  in  Canada, 
some  in  England,  and  several  in  the  United  States — at  least  a  score  of 
novels  by  Canadian  authors,  most  of  whom  were  new  to  the  reading 
public.  These  books  are  of  varying  merit ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
give  promise  of  strong  and  wholesome  quality,  and  show  a  finished 
style  of  workmanship. 

Besides  new  romances  and  stories  by  such  well-known  writers  as 
Gilbert  Parker,  Mrs.  Cotes,  Robert  Barr,  Grant  Allen,  and  E.  W. 
Thomson  (Editor  of  the  ^'Youth's  Companion"),  others  have  been 
published  by  such  new  novelists  as  Mrs.  S.  Frances  Harrison,  of  To- 
ronto, Pev.  C.  W.  Gordon,  who  writes  under  the  nom-de-jplume  of 
''Palph  Connor,"  William  D.  Lighthall,  William  McLennan,  Miss 
Macdonell  of  Montreal,  Edgar  M.  Smith  (Editor  of  the  ''  Metropoli- 
tan ' '),  Mrs.  Joanna  E.  Wood,  Mrs.  Henshaw,  of  Vancouver  (whose  pen- 
name  is  "'  Julian  Durham  "),  Miss  Marshall  Saunders,  W.  A.  Eraser, 
r.  Clifford  Smith,  and  several  others.  These  latter  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with,  as  they  constitute  the  new  blood  which  has  been  infused 
into  the  Canadian  spirit  of  fiction.  Although  this  is  their  first  appear- 
ance as  full-fledged  novelists,  they  have  nearly  all  done  some  previous 
literary  work.  Mrs.  Harrison,  under  the  pen-name  of  ' '  Seranus, ' '  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  a  small  volume  of  dainty  verse,  ^^  Pine,  Pose,  and 
Fleur-de-Lys, ' '  consisting  chiefly  of  mllanelles  and  other  old  French 
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forms  applied  to  the  picturesque  legends  and  tales  of  French  Canada. 
Stedman  embodied  five  pages  from  Mrs.  Harrison's  book  in  his  ^^  Vic- 
torian Anthology."  She  also  published  a  volume  of  short  stories,  or 
sketches,  ^^  Crowded  Out,"  which  were  praised  very  highly  both  in 
London  and  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Harrison  possesses,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Prof.  Clark,  of  Trinity  College,  ''  a  quick  and  ready  wit,  a 
profoundly  sympathetic  nature,  an  unusual  power  of  entering  into  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  others,  besides  a  very  high  poetic  endow- 
ment. "  In  1887  she  issued  a  ' '  Canadian  Birthday  Book, ' '  consisting 
wholly  of  selections  from  English-  and  French-Canadian  poets.  Mr. 
Lighthall  has  published  ''  The  Young  Seigneur,"  a  short  story  of  fair 
merit,  and  a  volume  of  verse.  He  has  also  edited ' '  Songs  of  the  Great 
Dominion, ' '  the  best  existing  anthology  of  Canadian  poetry.  Will- 
iam McLennan  is  well  known  as  the  translator  of  Ernest  Gagnon's 
' '  Chansons  Populaires. ' '  He  has  also  written  a  number  of  short  stories 
of  Quebec  life  for  ''  Harper's,"  at  different  times.  Miss  Macdonell, 
'^Ealph  Connor,"  and  Edgar  M.  Smith  have  each  published  short 
stories  in  the  magazines.  Miss  Marshall  Saunders  is  the  author  of 
'  ^  Beautiful  Joe, "  a  story  of  a  dog,  written  in  the  interests  of  the  dumb 
creation,  which  has  reached  a  circulation  of  two  hundred  thousand. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  fiction,  as  in  verse,  Canadian  women  are 
marching  apace  with  the  members  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  and  this  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  quality  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  productions. 

Gilbert  Parker  easily  takes  first  place  with  his  ^^  Battle  of  the 
Strong. ' '  This  splendid  novel  has  been  greeted  with  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause by  reviewers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  simply  the 
best  and  strongest  Canadian  novel  of  the  past  year,  or  of  any  year, 
but,  running  over  the  whole  output  of  fiction  during  1898,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  pick  out  a  novel  that  stands  higher  in  lucid 
and  harmonious  style,  keen  analysis,  dramatic  interest,  and  human 
insight. 

Bobert  Barr  possesses  a  clear  and  pleasing  style  of  narrative  ;  and 
his  work  is  ever  wholesome  and  sincere.  '^Tekla,"  his  last  book, 
is  no  unworthy  successor  to  his  earlier  productions,  '^The  Mutable 
Many,"  '^  A  Woman  Intervenes,"  ^'In  the  Midst  of  Alarms,"  and 
others. 

In  Mrs.  Cotes  we  have  a  novelist  of  quite  a  different  style.  Her 
work  is  light  and  vivacious  ;  and  through  it  runs  a  vein  of  gentle  hu- 
mor which  is  her  own,  and  yet  has  much  in  common  with  Anthony 
Hope's ' '  Dolly  Dialogues ' '  and  Mr.  Ho  wells'  charming  little ' '  Farces, ' ' 
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Last  year  Mrs.  Cotes  published  '^  A  Voyage  of  Consolation, "  in  which 
she  continues  the  amusing  adventures  of  ^ '  An  American  Girl  in  Lon- 
don." "While  her  latest  work  has  many  of  the  distinctive  qualities 
which  have  made  her  books  so  popular,  especially  to  the  jaded  trav- 
eller, I  was  more  favorably  impressed  with  some  of  her  earlier 
books,  notably  ' '  A  Social  Departure ' '  and ' '  His  Honour  and  a  Lady. ' ' 

Grant  Allen  is  more  generally  known  as  a  scientist  than  as  a  nov- 
elist ;  and  as  a  writer  on  scientific  subjects  he  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  presenting  the  dry  facts  in  a  most  entertaining  style.  His  latest 
novel,  ^'Linnet,"  though  perhaps  no  high  literary  quality  can  be 
claimed  for  it,  will,  nevertheless,  serve  admirably  to  while  away  a  lazy 
afternoon.  '^  Miss  Cayley's  Adventures, "  which  have  been  recently 
told  in  ''  The  Strand  Magazine,"  have  also  been  issued  in  book  form. 

Among  the  new  writers.  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  has  done  the  best  work, 
in  his  ''  Black  Rock  :  a  Tale  of  the  Selkirks."  Mr.  Gordon  has  put 
into  this  story  of  the  free  and  vigorous  life  of  the  Pacific  Slope  his  own 
strong  personality.  He  is  intensely  in  earnest,  and  frankly  acknowl- 
edges that  he  would  point  a  moral,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  crying 
evil  of  intemperance  ;  but  he  never  degenerates  into  the  sickly  senti- 
mentality which  turns  so  many  away  from  the  Temperance  Move- 
ment. He  is  as  sincere  a  believer  in  the  advantages  of  total  abstinence 
as  the  most  lachrymose  of  Temperance  lecturers,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
essentially  manly,  and  looks  at  the  question  from  a  broad-minded 
standpoint. 

The  raison  dPetre  of  the  book  is  thus  given  by  the  author  in  his 
preface  :  ' '  Because  a  man's  life  is  all  he  has,  and  because  the  only  hope 
of  the  brave  young  West  lies  in  its  men,  this  story  is  told. ' '  While  most 
'-'  books  with  a  purpose  "  are  an  abomination,  this  one  is  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
' '  Black  Rock ' '  is  the  bracing  optimism  it  teaches.  The  author  has  a 
splendid  faith  in  the  power  Avhich  makes  for  good  in  every  one  ;  and 
he  has  the  rare  gift  of  forcing  his  reader,  at  least  temporarily,  into 
sympathy  with  his  own  point  of  view. 

The  book  is  fine  in  literary  quality,  strong  in  ethical  insight,  and 
admirable  in  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  caught  and  embodied 
in  living  characters  the  rough  but  sincere  and  manly  spirit  of  the 
West. 

In  point  of  numbers,  the  historical  novel  takes  first  place  in  the  out- 
put of  contemporary  Canadian  writers.  From  Montreal  alone  have 
come,  quite  recently,  half  a  dozen  works  of  this  class.    Here,  as  else- 
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where,  our  women  are  well  to  the  fore.  Miss  Blanche  Lucile  Macdon- 
ell  and  Miss  Lily  Dougall  have  both  made  contributions  to  this  branch 
of  fiction,  as  have  also  W.  D.  Lighthall,  Edgar  Maurice  Smith,  and 
William  McLennan. 

Miss  Macdonell's  book  is  called  ^^  Diane  of  Yille  Marie, "  and  is  her 
first  serious  attempt  in  fiction.  It  is  a  romance  of  French  Canada  in 
the  days  when  Frontenac  was  Governor,  and  the  burly  DoUier  de  Cas- 
son  ruled  over  the  Seminary  at  Yille  Marie.  Though  the  plot  is  rather 
slim,  the  sketches  of  the  men  and  women  who  made  up  the  curious  little 
comimunity  of  Yille  Marie  are  particularly  vivid  ;  and  the  author  gives 
the  reader  an  excellent  picture  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  periods 
of  Canadian  history. 

Another  romance  of  old  French  Canada  is  Mr.  Lighthall's  ^'  False 
Chevalier. ' '  This  story  is  founded  on  a ' '  packet  of  worm-eaten  letters 
and  documents  found  in  an  old  French-Canadian  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. ' '  With  these  as  a  foundation,  Mr.  Lighthall  has 
built  up  a  well-constructed  and  fascinating  story. 

Miss  Dougall  needs  no  introduction.  She  is  already  on  terms  of 
easy  familiarity  with  most  general  readers,  as  the  author  of  ' '  Zeit 
Geist  "  and  a  number  of  other  stories.  Her  last  book,  ''  The  Mormon 
Prophet, "  is  a  curious  composition.  Miss  Dougall  believes  that  there 
exists  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  the  real  origin  of  Mormon - 
ism,  and  as  to  the  character  and  aims  of  its  first  prophet,  Joseph  Smith. 
In  her  novel  she  endeavors  to  dissipate  this  cloud,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  a  faithful  and  interesting  picture  of  the  period. 

Edgar  M.  Smith's  ^'  Aneroestes  the  Gaul "  first  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  ^  ^  The  Canadian  Magazine. "  It  is  a  story  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  interest  to  the  student  of  the  period  than 
to  the  mere  novel-reader.  The  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  time  show  deep  research ;  and  the  account  of  Hannibal's 
famous  march  across  the  Alps,  and  the  subsequent  campaign  in  Italy, 
is  altogether  excellent. 

William  McLennan  has  lately  published  two  historical  novels,  one, 
Spanish  John,"  written  by  himself ,  and  the  second,  ''The  Span 
o'  Life,"  in  collaboration  with  J.  JN".  Mcllwraith,  another  Canadian. 
Both  books  have  appeared  as  serials  in  ' '  Harper '  s. "  ' '  Spanish  John ' ' 
is  a  record  of  the  stirring  adventures  of  Col.  tlohn  Macdonell,  while  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Company  of  St.  James  of  the  Eegiment  Irlandia,  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain.  This  story,  like  "  The  False  Cheva- 
lier," is  founded  on  family  records  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  ma- 
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terial  has  not  been  as  successfully  turned  into  readable  fiction  as  in  Mr. 
Lighthall's  romance. 

"  The  Span  o'  Life"  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  former  book. 
Whether  the  high  quality  is  due  to  Mr.  McLennan  himself,  or  to  his 
collaborator,  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  but  the  improvement  is  undoubt- 
edly there.  Although  the  story  opens  in  England,  the  major  portion 
is  laid  in  New  France  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  stirring  inci- 
dents of  the  siege  of  Louisburg  and  the  capture  of  Quebec  are  well 
told  ;  and  the  chief  characters  are  sympathetically  draivn. 

Still  another  tale,  of  an  even  earlier  period  of  Canadian  history,  is 
Mr.  Marquis's  ''  Marguerite  de  Hoberval."  Mr.  Marquis  has  chosen 
probably  the  saddest  incident  in  the  history  of  the  continent  as  his 
theme.  The  principal  points  of  Marguerite's  history  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  true, — at  least  they  are  so  given  by  all  the  old  French  his- 
torians. Parkman  refers,  rather  cynically,  to  the  story,  in  ' '  Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  ]^e w  World  "  :  he  evidently  had  but  little  respect  for 
the  credulity  of  the  French  writers.  Whether  the  original  account  be 
true  or  not,  Mr.  Marquis  has  turned  it  into  a  most  delightful  romance. 

Mrs.  Joanna  E.Wood  is  the  Miss  Wilkins  of  rural  Ontario  life,  and 
is  doing  for  the  Banner  Province  what  Miss  Wilkins  has  done  for  'New 
England.  Two  books  of  hers  were  published  not  long  ago,  ' '  The  Un- 
tempered  Wind  ' '  and  ' '  Judith  Moore  ' '  ;  and  a  third  has  just  been 
completed  as  a  serial  in  "  The  Canadian  Magazine," — ''  A  Daughter 
of  Witches. ' '  Miss  Wood  brings  to  the  treatment  of  her  subject  more 
than  average  talent.  She  has  lived  among  the  people,  and  understands 
them  thoroughly.  The  characters  in  her  book,  while  they  are  not  al- 
ways attractive,  are  invariably  life-like :  and  the  descriptions  of  village 
life  in  Ontario  are  excellent. 

Miss  Marshall  Saunders,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  the  author  of 
an  Acadian  romance  of  the  present  day,  entitled  ''  Rose  a  Charlitte. " 
The  story  is  rather  interesting,  although  perhaps  unnecessarily  long- 
drawn-out.  The  author  takes  occasion,  through  the  mouth  of  one  of 
her  characters,  to  air  her  views  on  the  much  controverted  question  of 
the  Acadian  expulsion  :  ''  Only  the  poets  and  story-tellers  have  been 
true  to  Acadia.  It  is  the  historians  who  lie. ' '  However,  the  strength 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  admirable  pictures  which  it  presents  of  life  in 
modern  Acadia,  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

''  The  Forest  of  Bourg-Marie, "  Mrs.  Harrison's  delightful  tale  of 
habitant  life,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  thought- 
ful studies  which  have  been  made  of  the  French-Canadian  and  his 
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habits  and  customs.  Here  we  find  embodied  the  very  spirit  of  the 
habitant,  his  quaint  picturesqueness,  superstitions,  ignorance  of  the 
outside  world,  and  withal  his  ndwete.  The  plot  is  very  simple.  It  is 
not  a  love  story  :  in  fact,  although  written  by  a  woman,  the  book  does 
not  contain  a  single  female  character  of  any  importance.  Yet  Mrs. 
Harrison  has  invested  her  characters  with  a  subtle  human  charm  which 
at  once  brings  the  reader  into  intimate  sympathy  with  them.  The  sin- 
gle weak  point  seems  to  be  one  which  is  common  to  nearly  all  the 
Canadian  novels  ;  viz. ,  too  much  padding.  Our  writers  have  not  yet 
learned  to  use  the  pruning-knife  freely  and  judiciously. 

Mrs.  Henshaw,  of  British  Colmnbia,  shares  Avith  Mr.  Phillips- Wool- 
ley  the  honor  of  being  the  first  novelist  of  the  Pacific  province.  Her 
book,  entitled  ' '  Hypnotized, "  is  a  study  of  what  may  be  called  uncon- 
scious hypnotism.  It  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  general  run  of 
novels  of  the  mild  psychological  class  ;  but  Mrs.  Henshaw  can  do  bet- 
ter work,  and  doubtless  will. 

That  indefatigable  literary  workman,  Charles  C  D.  Eoberts,  who 
has  produced  books  of  verse,  of  history,  novels,  and  guide-books  in  rapid 
succession,  has  now  added  another  novel  to  the  existing  literature  of 
the  Acadians.  This  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sequel  to  ' '  The  Forge  in 
the  Forest  "  ;  and  a  third  book  to  complete  the  trilogy  is  said  to  be  in 
preparation.  The  new  story  is  called  '' A  Sister  of  Evangeline," 
and  is  told  with  that  graphic  power  and  dramatic  interest  which  Mr. 
Roberts  so  well  knows  how  to  infuse  into  his  work. 

As  we  have  a  Canadian  Miss  Wilkins,  so,  in  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser,  have 
we  also  a  Canadian  Kipling.  Mr.  Fraser  is  a  young  civil  engineer  who, 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  has  wandered  far  and  wide,  not  only 
in  his  native  land,  but  in  British  India  and  Burma.  He  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  author  of  ''  Tales  from  the  Hills  "  ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  elder  writer  is  seen  distinctly  in  the  work  of  the  younger.  Yet  it 
is  no  slavish  imitation  ;  for  Mr.  Fraser  is  developing  a  style  of  his  own, 
graphic,  vivid,  and  forceful.  So  far,  he  has  written  short  stories  only  ; 
and  in  this  form  of  fiction  his  strength  seems  to  lie.  His  first  volume 
of  tales  is  called  ''  The  Eye  of  a  God. "  It  is  made  up  of  sketches  of 
Western  Canadian  life  and  life  in  Burma,  and  shows  close  study  of 
both. 

Another  writer  of  short  stories  is  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Montreal.  His 
book  of  short  sketches  of  French-Canadian  life,  '^  Bonhomie,"  has  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  praise  in  Canada.  What  Dr.  Drummond  has  so 
successfully  accomplished  in  verse  for  the  habitant,  Mr.  Walsh  has  at- 
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tempted  in  prose.  Perhaps  liis  work  suffers  somewhat  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson  had  already  exploited  the  same  field  in 
'^  Old  Man  Savarin  "  ;  but  there  is  ample  room  for  both. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  preponderating  form  of  fiction 
in  Canada  at  the  present  day  is  the  historical  novel.  Considerably 
more  than  half  the  books  above  referred  to  belong  to  this  class.  It  is 
but  natural  that  in  a  new  country,  endowed  with  an  unusually  roman- 
tic past,  and  where  the  complex  influences  of  social  life  have  not  yet 
taken  deep  root,  the  mind  of  the  novelist  should  turn  to  the  promising 
and  fruitful  field  of  history.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  historical  and  other  forms  of  fiction  ;  but,  if  we  compare 
the  historical  stories  of  Canadian  writers  with  those  from  the  pens 
of  English  and  American  novelists  in  recent  years,  the  result  will  be 
found  to  be  not  at  all  unfavorable  to  the  young  writers  of  the  Domin- 
ion. That  they  can  do  equally  good  work  in  other  fields  of  fiction  is 
shown  by  at  least  two  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  article,  ^ '  Black 
Rock  "  and  '^  The  Forest  of  Bourg-Marie. "  Having  in  view  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  each,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  after  ' '  The 
Battle  of  the  Strong, ' '  these  two  stand  highest  among  recent  Ca- 
nadian novels,  both  by  reason  of  their  excellent  substance  and  their 
equally  excellent  workmanship,  and  also  because  they  are,  each  in  its 
own  way,  most  typical  of  the  soil.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee. 
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